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THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


NORTH-WEST  AFRICA- 


CHAPTER  I. 


TRIPOLITASA. 


portion  of  the  African  continent  designated  on  the  maps  by  the 
name  of  Tripolitana  is  a  territory  destitute  of  geographical  unity. 
A  vast  region  over  400,000  square  miles  in  extent,  it  comprises, 
several  distinct  countries  separated  from  each  other  by  uninhabited 
or  even  uninhabitable  solitudes.  Here  the  desert,  or  at  least  the 
steppM  leading  to  it,  reach  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Syrtis  Major.  The  space 
comprised  between  Cyrenaica  on  the  east,  and  the  Ghurian  highlands  near  Tripoli, 
forms  a  land  of  imperceptible  tranntion  between  the  coast  wid  Sahara  zones,  while 
the  whole  of  Southern  Tripolitana  already  belongs  to  the  desert,  properly  so  called. 
Here  we  meet  with  little  but  rocky,  stony,  argiUaceous,  or  sandy  tracts,  except  in 
some  depressions,  where  a  few  springs  afford  sufficient  water  for  man  and  his  date- 
groves.  Hrace  Tripolitana  is  regarded  as  a  geographical  unit  rather  through  a 
political  fiction  than  on  account  of  its  physical  conditions.  The  whole  region 
comprised  imder  this  name  is  not  even  politically  subject  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Thus  thaEufra  oasis,  although  usually  included  amongst  the  possessions  of  Turkey, 
has  hitherto  maintained  its  independence,  whilei  in  several  oases  lying  nearer  to  the 
coast  the  Sultan's  authority  is  purely  nominaL 

Bakka. 

West  of  Egypt  and  its  dependent  northern  oases  stretches  the  Barka  plateau, 
often  called  Cyrenaica,  from  the  famous  city  of  Cyrene,  built  here  \sy  the  Hellenes. 
Politically  it  forms  part  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  and  it  is  consequently,  at  least 
in  appearance,  directly  subject  to  the  Turkish  Government.    But  geographically  it 
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is  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Tripolitana,  and  contemporary  events  have 
shown  how  unstable  is  the  present  political  equilibrium.  It  may  well  happen  that 
in  the  near  future  the  partition  of  Africa,  already  began  by  the  European  Powers, 
may  cause  both  Gyrene  and  Tripolitana  to  be  transferred  from  their  present  Ottoman 
rulers  probably  to  the  Italians.  Even  now  the  de  facto  masters  of  the  land  are  not 
those  appointed  by  Stambul.  The  religious  order  of  the  SenAsiya,  which  was  first 
estabUshed  in  Algeria,  and  whose  capital  is  at  JarabAb,  in  the  Faredgha  oasis,  ir 
the  true  ruling  power  throughout  the  whole  region  comprised  between  the  Egyptian 
frontier  and  the  Ghilf  of  Cabes.  Here  the  Turkish  officials  are  tolerated  only  on 
the  condition  of  conforming  themselves  to  the  mandates  addressed  to  them  by  the 
agents  of  the  head  of  the  order,  and  all  persons  invested  with  magisterial  or 
municipal  offices  belong  to  this  community.  The  summons  to  arms  issued  by  the 
"  Mahdi "  of  Jarabdb  would  even  now  be  instantly  obeyed  by  a  tegalax  army  of 
infantry  and  cavahy,  already  organised  independmtly  d!  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  region  of  the  African  seaboard  comprised  hetweea  Egypt  and  Tripoli, 
properly  so  called^  is  at  present  of  all  Mediterranean  lands  the  least  frequented  by 
European  traders,  and  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  in  the  faaon  of  the  great 
inland  sea.  Three  hundtod  thousand  persons  at  most,  possibly  even  not  morethan 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  are  Scattered  over  the  space  limited  eastwards  by 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  westwards  by  the  depression  stretching  from  the  Faredgha 
oasis  towards  the  Ghfeat  Syrtis,  or  Ghilf  of  Sidra ;  liiat  is,  a  proportion  of  less  than 
ten  to  the  square  mile.  The  steamers  navigating  the  Mediterranean  in  all  direc- 
tions seldom  call  at  the  ports  on  the  Barka  seaboard ;  hence  this  steip  of  coast, 
which  extends  for  about  1,200  miles,  from  Alexandria  to  Tripoli,  maintams  scarcely 
any  commercial  relations  with  the  outer  world. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansive  power  of  the  European  natioQs  is  every- 
where followed  by  inevita,ble  consequences ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Oyrenaica  will  agwn  become  a  flourishing  colony,  attracting,  as  it  did  some  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago,  industrious  settlers  from  Greece  and  Italy.  The  projecting 
coastline  of  Barka  approaches  to  within  240  miles  of  Oape  Matapen;  in  tiiese 
waters,  forming  the  zone  of  separation  between  the  eastern  and  central  Mediter- 
ranean basins,  Africa  seems,  as  it  were,  to  meet  Europe  half-way,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  throbbing  life  of  Western  civilisation  failed  to  make  itsdf  ultimatdy 
felt  in  this  neighbouring  region  of  the  "  Dark  Continent." 

Hitherto,  however,  European  influence — ^whioh,  following  the  great  maritime 
highways  of  the  globe,  has  become  dominant  at  the  Antipodes  tSiemselves-— has  been 
almost  imperceptible  in  this  Libyan  land,  which,  nevertheless,  for  a  period  of  over 
a  thousand  years,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Hellenic  world,  the  centre  ol 
ancient  science  and  art  During  the  Roman  period,  Oyrenaica  was  still  regarded 
as  forming  a  dependency  of  Greece,  and  it  even  constituted,  with  the  island  of  Orete, 
a  single  admimstrative  provinoe. 
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Historic  Retrospect. 
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On  the  North  African  seaboard  the  rounded  mass  of  the  plateau  of  Barka 
corresponds  with  the  region  of  Tunis,  which  limits  the  Ghdf  of  Oabes  towards  the 
west,  and  projects  in  the  Oarthaginian  headlands  ui  the  direction  of  Sicily.  The 
two  territories  resonble  one  another  in  their  geographieai  position,  ilit>ii?  vlimsto, 
and  products.  They  also  played  their -port  in  the  history  of  the  old  world,  one 
through  its  Hellenie  colonies,  the  other  through  its  Phoenician  republic.  In 
comparing  Oyrene  with  Carthage,  observers  have  dwelt  on  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  former,  and  have  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  never  rose  to  the  same  pitch 
of  commercial  prosperity  as  its  western  rival.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
for  the  purposes  of  international  trade  Curthage  really  oojupied  a  position  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Oyrenaica.  Forming  no  port  of  the  Greek 
world,  it  did  not  reach  the  same  standard  of  general  culture ;  and  although  not 
lacking  great  thinkers,  it  never  exwoised  the  same  influence  in  the  development  of 
ike  arts  and  sciences. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Carthage  played  a  fur.  more  considerable  part  in  the 
commercial  world.  Being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  wilderness,  the  plateau 
of  Oyrene  drew  from  the  interior  a  very  limited  quantity  of  supplies,  imported  by 
the  difficult  and  tedious  route  of  the  oases ;  hence  its  natural  trading  relations  were 
rather  with  the  HeUenio  islands  and  peninsulas  fadng  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  the  more  favourably  situated  dty  of  Carthage  necessarily 
became  the  chief  outlet  of  a  vast  and  populous  region  stretching  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  Almost  within  sight  of  Sicily,  and  standing  on  the  great 
Mediterranean  strait,  where  converge  the  main  water  highways  from  Greece  and 
Spain,  it  commanded  the  central  position  of  the  whole  maritime  basin.  Over  the 
Chreek  cities  it  enjoyed  the  furthei;^  advantage  of  being  situated  nearer  to  the 
«  Columns  of  Hercules,"  and  its  vessels  were  the  first  to  plough  the  waters  of  the 
boundless  ocean. 

Wasted  hj  the  Arabs,  especially  during  their  second  invasion  in  <he  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  ii^bitants  of  Barka  lost  their  trade  and  culture ;  the 
land  lapsed  into  barbarism,  ito  nuned  cities  and  its  burial-places  became  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts.  The  mjrth  of  Hercnks  and  Antteus  personifies  the  stniggles  of  the 
Greek  settlers  against  the  natives  of  Cyrenaioa,  the  Libyan  giant  drawing  fresh 
strengdi  from  the  ground  each  time  he  touched  Ms  mothmr.  Earth.  But,  not- 
witbirtaading  the  laUe,  which  records  the  victory  of  Hercules,  it  was  Antseus  who 
triumphed  in  the  end.  However,  the  type  of  the  ancient,  Berber  population  does 
not  seem  still  to  prevaiL  Diversely  modified  by  crossings  with  Greeks,  Negroes, 
and  Turks,  the  Lil^ran  stodc  has  benoi  further  replaced,  or  almost  entirely  trans- 
formed, by  Arab  intemuxtnre.  Future  immigration  will  give  the  political  ascen- 
dancy to  the  Eun^peans ;  but  the  local  element  will  doiibtleas  always  remain  the 
most  numerous  hdre,  as  elsewhere  throughout  North  Africa. 

The  pending  annexation  of  Cyrenaioa  to  the  cultured  world  has  already  been 
suffioiintly  prepwrad  by  the  researches  of  mcidem  raplorers.    A^  the  beginning  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  the  French  traveller,  Lemaire,  was  already  studying  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Qreek  cities.  Sections  of  the  seaboard  were  surveyed  by  Paul 
Lucas,  Shaw,  Bruce,  Granger,  while  in  1811  and  1817,  the  Italians  Cervelli  and 
Delia  Cella  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  for  the  first  lime  recorded  systematic 
observations  on  the  soil,  dimate,  products,  and  antiquities  of  the  country.  - 

Then  came  the  brothers  Beechey,  who  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
maritime  districts,  and  the  artist  Paoho,  whose  attention  was  directed  mainly  to  the 
ruined  cities  of  the  plateaux.  Cyrenaica  was  also  traversed  by  Delaporte,  De 
Bourville,  Barth,  Hamilton,  De  Betirmann,  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Murdoch  Smith,  and 
Porcher,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  successively  visited  by  a  great  many  travelers, 


Fig.  i.— Roim  or  thb  Crdcf  Ezrumm  in  Oiaaauaak. 
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astronomers,  geographers  and  naturalists,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  sent  by  the 
Italian  Society  of  Oommeroial  Exploration  in  Africa.  The  chief  objects  of  these 
continuous  visits  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  political  ocoupatioa  of  tiie  oonntty 
hy  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Physical  Fbatvrbs  of  Barka. 

Between  Egypt  and  the  territory  of  Barka  there  are  no  natural  firontiers.  The 
hills  and  plateaux,  dmrting  the  north  side  of  the  Siwah  qmLs,  are  continued 
westwards,  rising  gradually  into  terraced  uplands,  which,  beyond  the  Gulf  of 
Solo(to,  or  Mellak,  acquire  the  dignity  and  title  of  jebel  (moontains).   Here  is  tha. 
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gturting-point  of  the  line  of  demarcation  officially  laid  down  between  Egypt  and 
Tripolitana.  The  headland  commanding  the  Gulf  of  SoloClm  was  ever  regarded  by 
Salluat,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other  ancient  authors  as  the  ang^ular  limit  between 
Africa  and  Asia,  Egypt  being  considered  by  them  as  belonging  to  the  eastern 
continent.  At  this  point  the  highest  summits  of  the  plateau  exceed  1,000  ieet, 
and  the  coast  route  has  to  surmount  a  projecting  ridge  by  means  of  a  graded  track, 
whence  the  jnomontory,  as  far  as  the  Bas-el-Melah,  took  its  Greek  name  of  E!ata- 
baliunos  Megas,  or  "Great  Descent."  At  present  the  Egyptian  Arabs  give  it  the 
title  of  Akabet-el-Kebir,  or  "  Great  Ascent,"  and  to  El-Edrisi  it  was  knpwn  as  the 
Akabah-el-Solofim,  or  "  Graded  Ascent,"  whence  the  present  name  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gulf.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  seafarers  and  caravan  traders  at  all 
times  looked  upon  these  abrupt  declivities,  and  the  deep  indentation  formed  by  the 
Gulf  of  Solo(bn,  as  a  natural  limit,  although  farther  inland  the  plateau  is  continued 
on  either  side  without  any  great  differences  of  level. 

From  thd  Gulf  of  Sdk>(lim  to  tiie  great  bend,  whose  western  extremity  is  occupied 
by  Benghazi,  the  seaboard  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  sections  by  the  so-caUed 
GuU  of  Bomba,  which  is  limited  westwards  by  the  Ras-et-Tin,  or  "  Fig-tree  Cape." 
East  of  this  deep  inlet,  already  marked  out  as  the  site  of  a  future  naval  station 
analogous  to  that  of  Speda,  the  coast  district  coincides  with  the  ancient  Marmarica, 
or  Marmaridia;  to  the  west  is  developed  in  a  graceful  curve  the  shore-line  of 
Gyrenaioa,  j^roperly  so  called.  The  two  territories  are  clearly  separated  by  the  bed 
of  the  Wady  Temmtm,  whidi,  however,  is  dry  for  several  months  in  the  year. 
Some  60  miles  long,  it  is  the  o)ily  torrrait  in  Barka  which  is  anythilig  mor^  than  » 
mere  ravine,  flushed  only  for  a  few  hours  after  each  rainfall. 

On  either  side  of  this  intermediate  depression,  the  heights  present  different 
natural  features.  The  Miocene  plateau  of  Marmarica  has  an  average  elevation 
less  than  half  that  of  Cyrenaioa,  and  its  depressions,  nearly  all  parallel  with  the 
ahore,  are  mere  folds  in  the  rod^  surhoe  rather  than  tru6  valleys.  In  the  west, 
on  the  contrary,  the  hiUs  of  Oyrenaioa  oonstitnte  a  vmtable  highland,  the  so-called 
Jebel  Akhdar,  or  "  Green  Mountains,"  some  of  whose  crests  exceed  3,300  feet  in 
altitude.  This  term,  however,  is  mora  specially  restricted  to  the  western  group  of 
uplands,  which,  notwithstanding  their  rounded  outlines,  bear  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  Apenninee  than  any  other  African  district.  The  same  trees  overshadow 
the  lame  undergrowth ;  a  mean  temperature  difiEanng  little  from  that  of  Italy 
prevails  over  hill  and  dale ;  tlie  breeze  wafted  over  the  thickets  is  charged  with  the 
same  |»erfttmes ;  the  same  blue  waters  sparkle  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpments. 
Travelling  across  the  land  of  Barka,  visiton  from  Italy  fancy  themselves  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  scenery  of  dieir  native  homes. 

The  Greeks  also  had  converted  this  ragion  into  an  African  Hellas.  In  their 
enthusiasm  hero  they  placed  the  first  of  those  "  (hardens  of  the  Hesperides  "  which 
thdr  daring  liavigatora,  pushing  still  westwards,  had  scattered,  so  to  say,  frtxm 
Oyrenluoa  to  the  utaiost  verge  of  the  nuinbrnd.  The  Arabs  in  their  turn  bore 
testimony  to  their  admintioii  for  its  natural  beauties,  by  the  title  of  "Green 
Mountains,"  whidi  they  gave  to  the  Badca  ^fyaads.    Whether  they  arrived  from 
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the  south-east  or  west,  they  had  still  to  traverse  bare  and  waterless  solitudes.  Henoe^ 
the  sudden  contrast  naturally  caused  them  to  regard  as  earthly  Edens  the  gfreen 
slopes  and  purling  brooks  of  these  pleasant  uplands. 

The  plateau  of  Cyrenaioa  is  largely  indebted  for  its  inviting  aspect  to  the 
graceful  outlines  of  its  hills,  which  develop  their  highest  summits  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  seaboard.  The  coastlands,  in  some  places  presenting  the 
pink  tint  of  the  corals  which  form  about  a  third  of  the  whole  mass,  are  skirted  by 
tracts  sloping  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  or  abrupt  rooky  walk  broken 
by  narrow  gorges,  through  whidi  wind  the  paths  obliquely  scaling  their  ste^ 
ttdes.  Above  this  limestone  pedestal  tower  the  crests  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar, 
beyond  which  the  traveller  finds  himself  already  <m  the  verge  of  the  desert.  Here 
the  beds  of  dry  wadies  open  southwards ;  to  th0  wooded  lulls  sttooeed  the  aerira,  vast 
stony  wastes,  or  extenrive  plains  clothed  with  a  scant  vegetation  d!  alfa  and  othw 

grasses. 

The  colour  of  the  soil  changes  with  its  relief.  The  Barka  highlands  are  covered 
with  a  reddish  humus,  whence  the  designation  of  Barka-d-Hamra,  or  "Barka  tiie 
red,"  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  this  region.  But  south^rards  the  fertik  red  olays  of 
upper  Oyrenaica  gradually  merge  in  the  grey  and  white  tints  of  the  sands  and  bore 
rocks  charaoteristio  of  Barka-el-Beida,  or  "  Barka  the  white."  Still  farther  south, 
where  the  arid  soil  no  bnger  supports  the  scantiest  vegetation,  the  desert  wastes 
bear  no  geographical  name.  Here  nothing  meets  the  eye  except  t<he  shifting  dune, 
rook,  or  hard  clay  wearily  traversed  by  caravans,  whose  track  ia  marked  only  by 
wells  of  brackish  water,  occurring  at  long  intervals. 

Climatk  or  Bakka. 

The  northern  section  of  Barka,  b^ond  the  serirs  and  dunev  of  the  **  white  " 
region,  enjoys  an  Italian  climate.  At  sea-level  the  normal  axmnal  tempwatute 
ranges  from  70°  to  73°  F.,  acoording  to  the  latitnde-^an  isothermal  mean  several 
degrees  above  that  of  Southern  Italy.  But  on  the  uplands,  exposed  to  oooler 
marine  breeses,  the  temperature  falls  to  the  levcd  of  that  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  On 
the  plateaux  of  Oyrene,  1,600  feet  high,  the  heat  during  the  day  varie*  from  64°  F. , 
in  winter  to  84°  in  summer.*  At  night  \tihe  temperature,  although  oonsidenbly 
lowered  by  the  effects  of  radiation  in  a  cloodless  sky,  seldom  fblls  to  &e  freezing- 
point. 

Altogether,  for  its  soft  and  equable  climate,  Oyrenaica  standi  almost  unrivalled. 
Here  the  traveller  rarely  suffers  from  the  extrones  either  of  heat  or  oold.  He  may 
also  Musily  change  from  one  zone  to  another,  for  the  plains,  plateaux,  and  highlands 
are  all  alike  clothed  with  that  rich  red  humus  on  which  flourish  all  the  cultivated 
plants  of  temperate  region^ .  As  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Herodotus,  "  the  tenritoiy 
of  Oyrene  has  three  admirable  seasons.  The  Doostluids  abound  in  fmits  which 
first  arrive  at  maturity.  Then  follow  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  and  ike  crops 
are  scarcely  garnered  when  the  fruits  on  the  hiUs  are  ripe  enough  to  be  gathered. 

*  Hunfltan,  "  Wuidedngi  In  Kmtb  A&toH." 
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Then  those  of  the  culminating  region  reach  maturity,  so  that  the  first  harvest  is 
consumed  when  the  last  arrives.  Thus  for  eight  months  the  Cyreneans  are  always 
harvesting."  • 

"  Red  "  Barka  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  zone  of  winter  rains,  although  it 
is  also  frequently  refreshed  wl  \  autumn  showers.  Its  almost  insular  position 
exposes  Cyrenaica  to  all  the  moisture-bearing  winds,  except  those  from  the  south 
and  south-east ;  and  the  humidity  being  arrested  by  the  lofty  heights,  often  descends 
in  copious  rains.  At  times  tiie  torrents  rushing  through  the  mountain  gorges 
down  to  the  coast  towns  have  converted  into  mud  and  swept  away  the  hovels,  and 
undermined  the  more  substantial  dwellings.  Still  the  yearly  rainfall  is  less  than 
in  most  European  countries,  ranging,  according  to  Fischer,  from  14  to  20  inches^  or 
from  half  to  two-thirds  that  of  France.  Frran  Alexandria  to  Cyrene  it  increases 
gradually  westwards.  Much,  however,  of  the  1^  water  disappears  at  once  in  the 
fissures  of  the  limestone  ground,  and  is  thus  lost  for  the  higher  knds.  But  lower 
down  it  reappears  on  the  plains,  welling  up  in  copious  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
di«8.  In  many  places,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Benghazi,  west  of  the 
Jebei  Akhdar,  the  subterranean  wators  would  reach  the  coast  through  hidden 
channels,  if  the  ancients  had  not  contrived  to  arrest  their  course  and  bring  them  to 
the  surface. 

In  spite  ot  the  rains  which  fall  on  the  uplands,  Oyrenaica  has  not  a  single 
permanent  stream,  while  ^*  White  "  Barka,  the  region  of  sands  and  bare  rocks,  has 
nothing  but  ite  waterless  wadies,  and  at  long  intervals  a  few  wells  from  which 
oozee  a  brackish  fluid. 
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Flosa  and  Favra  of  Babka. 

The  vegetetion,  being  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  rain  water,  either  received 
directly  from  the  clouds  or  filtered  through  ground  in  flowing  streams,  naturally 
increases  in  exuberance  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west.  A  careful  exploration 
of  the  district  about  the  port  of  Tobrnk,  in  Marmarioa,  yielded  to  Schweinfnrth  not 
uKne  than  two  huudred  and  twenty  plants,  whereas  Asoherson  has  enumerated  aa 
many  as  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  for  Western  Cyrenaica.  The  upland 
region  of  the  plateau,  wherie  the  rain  escapes  rapidly  through  the  surface  fissures, 
oftera  little  beyond  greyish  species,  whose  scanty  foliage  is  parched  1^  the  summer 
suns.  Here  and  there  the  monotony  of  the  barrrai  wastes  is  brok'  a  by  a  stunted 
acacia  or  a  solitary  turpentine-tree.  But  on  all  the  slopes  and  in  all  the  depres- 
sions, where  the  rain  water  is  retained  lor  any  length  of  time,  the  laurel,  eld«r, 
myrtle,  nustio,  eglantine,  and  other  southern  shrubs  cluster  round  the  evergreen 
oak  and  tall  cypress,  of  freer  growth  than  those  of  Italy,  and  rising  at  times  to  a 
height  of  over  160  feet. 

These  dense  thickets  of  tl«es  and  shrubs,  wbich  never  lose  their  verduro,  explain 
thedeiignation  of  Jebel  ikhdar,  the  "Green  Hills,'*  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
highest  uplands  ol  Barka.    The  forest  trees  no  longer  supply  much  mora  than  fuel 

•  Book  It.,  p.  IM.         ' 
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and  tunber  for  the  coast  towns.  But  in  former  times  the  tliuyas  of  Cyrenalca 
were  used  to  make  those  costly  "  tiger  "  and  "  panther"  grained  tables,  which  were 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  and  the  exquisitely  perfumed  wood  of  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  Circe  in  her  incantations. 

The  slopes  facing  seawards  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the  wild  olive,  whose 
branches  are  shaken  for  the  berry,  greedily  eaten  by  sheep  and  goat  The  carob, 
when  aUowed  to  grow  in  the  open,  throws  off  such  a  mass  of  young  sprouts  that 
whole  femiUes  of  Bedouins  take  up  their  residence  during  the  summer  months 
beneath  this  vast  canopy  of  verdure,  sheltering  them  from  all  eyes.  Like  the 
streams  of  Greece,  the  wadies  of  Barka  are  fringed  with  oleander  phint*;  dwarf 
pabns  grow  in  dusters  along  the  sea-coast ;  fruit-trees  of  the  Italian  «me, 
dominated  here  and  there  by  the  tall  stems  and  branches  of  the  date-pahn,  flourish 
in  the  well-watered  gardens  now  usnaUy  surrounded  with  hedges  of  the  "  Barbary 
fig,"  an  immigrant  from  the  New  World,  which  has  already  become  so  common 
in  the  Mediterranean  flora.  , 

Some  of  the  fertUe  valleys  opening  seawards  are  stocked  with  as  many  species 
of  plants  as  the  andent  "Garden  of  the  Hesperides"  itself,  described  in  the 
^enpkm  of  Scykx.  This  marvellous  land  was  situated  aoowding  to  Pliny  near 
Berenice;  but  Scylax  states  expressly  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  Ras-Sem^  the 
Phycus  of  the  andents,  that  is,  the  northernmost  headhmd  of  Gyrenaica. 
According  to  the  description  of  the  Greek  writer,  it  occupied  a  natural  gorge  or 
an  andent  quarry,  like  thb  latomi(B  of  Syracuse.  The  brothers  Beeohey  believed 
they  had  discovered  its  site  amid  the  now  flooded  predpices  to  the  east  ol 
Benghazi,  but  none  of  these  present  the  dimensions  of  the  garden  as  dewsribed  by 
Scyha.  Some  idea  of  its  exquisite  beauty  may  be  had  by  visiting  the  chasms  now 
filled  with  verdure  which  open  abruptly  in  the  stony  plateau  near  Syracuse. 
Orange,  citron,  medlar,  peach  trees,  all  striiggling  upward*  tcwwtda  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  rise  to  heights  of  from  50  to  60  or  70  feet  The  stems  of  the 
trees  are  enclosed  by  leafy  shrubs,  their  branches  entwined  by  wreaths  of  creepers, 
the  paths  strewn  with  floaters  and  fruits,  the  foliage  alive  with  song  of  birds. 
Above  this  elydum  of  fragrant  and  flowering  plant*  rise  tiifi  grey  rooks,  here 
and  there  clothed  witix  ivy,  their  every  crest  crowned  with  verdure. 

The  tilphmm,  or  laterpitium,  at  one  time  one  of  the  main  reeouroea  of  C^nenaioa, 
and  whose  very  name  had  passed  into  a  proverb  implying  the  most  predoua  d 
treasures,  is  now  found  only  in  the  wild  state  on  the  difl,  if  indeed  it  is  the  same 
plant.  The  old  writew  tell  tis  that  it  had  already  disappeared  in  their  time,  and 
amongst  the  modem  observers,  Sducofl,  Oerrted,  Asoherson  and  others,  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plant  so  highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  its  curative  virtues,  was  a  spedls  of  asafoetida.  Nevertheless  most  naturaliria 
accept  the  hypothesis  of  DeUa  Qella,  the  first  explorer  of  the  country,  who  supposw 
that  the  sUphium  was  the  driai  or  adriaa  of  the  nativo«--that  is,  the  tka/Mta 
garganim  of  botanists.  The  OyHmian  edns  represent  this  umbflUifir  wifll 
sufficient  accuracy,  although  its  form  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  its  froit  <rf  some- 
what too  oardifo-m  a  ahape.     Like  the  hardened  sap  of  tiie  stlphium,  which 
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fetched  its  weight  in  silver,  and  which  was  preserved  in  the  State  treasury,  the 
liquid  extracted  from  the  present  adrias  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  panacea, 
and  is  employed  especially  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  inflicted  by  animals. 

In  Europe  the  researches  of  Heinzmann  have  also  proved  that  this  plant 
should  be  acc^ted  in  the  modem  pharmacopcea,  on  accowit  of  its  purifying 
properties.  No  apparent  difference  can  bo  discovered  between  the  Algerian  and 
Cyrenian  thapsia  gargtmica ;  yet  some  difFerence  there  must  be,  seeing  that  the 
Algerian  species  has  scarcely  any  curative  virtues.  On  the  other  hand,  camels 
may  browse  on  it  without  danger,  although  the  dries  of  Barka  is  fatal  to  them,  as 
Was  formerly  the  silphium.* 

At  present  the  land  of  Barka  contributes  but  little  to  the  general  increase  of 
weidth  in  the  world.  It  no  longer  reports  either  medicinal  drugs,  the  essence  of 
roses,  or  the  white  truffles  for  which  it  was  formerly  renowned.  Wheat,  barley, 
cucumbers,  toltaoco,  a  few  vegetables  form,  with  the  garden  fruits,  the  only  products 
of  the  local  agriculture.  The  wild  bee  gathers  an  exquisite  honey  from  the 
flpwering  plants.  Tillage  is  in  a  rudimentary  state ;  nor  do  the  wonderful  crops 
of  wheat  mmtioned  by  the  ancients  as  yielding  a  hundred  and  even  three  hundred- 
fold, af^pear  to  have  been  witnessed  in  modem  times.  Occasionally  want  even 
prevails,  wd  as  a  rule  about  every  fifth  year  is  unproductive.  The  slopes  of  the 
Jebel  Aldtdar  are  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  the  oil  supplied 
by  the  few  olive-groves  fanned  by  the  Italians  is  of  excellent  quality. 

However  rich  in  vegetBtHon,  the  "  Green  Mountains "  are  extremely  poor  in 
animal  species.  The  only  wild  beasts  hwe  seen  are  the  hyaena  and  jackal.  But 
the  thidcets  of  the  depressions  are  infested  by  the  wild  boar,  while  the  gazelle, 
hare^  and  rabbit,  abound  on  the  plateau.  Reptiles,  birds,  insects,  belong  ahnost 
exclusively  to  the  same  species  as  those  of  Mauritania.  The  budding  vegetation 
is  oooanonally  devoured  by  the  loettst,^and  the  wild  bee  deposits  its  burden  of  honey 
in  the  fissures  ol  the  rodks.  ■ 

Southwards  this  scanty  fauna  gradually  diminishes,  until  it  disappears 
altogethw  beyond  the  zone  of  oases.  After  crossing  the  Wady  Fareg,  the  traveller 
discovers  that  he  is  no  longer  accompanied  even  by  the  flea.  He  no  longer 
crushes  a  diell  under  foot,  or  perceives  a  single  bird  on  the  wing.  In  the  villages 
and  encampments  of  Barka  the  domestic  animals  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
Manritania.  Thwe  as  here  they  are  stiU  the  ass  and  mule,  sheep,  goats,  and 
homed  «atd%  The  horses  no  longer  belong  to  that  superb  race  described  by 
Pindar,  when  singing  of  Cyrenaica  funed  for  its  "fine  steeds."  But  if  small, 
heavy,  and  ungainly,  they  ane  at  least  suxe-footed  and  endure  hardships  well 

Inhabitaktb  oir  BarKa. 

The  land  of  Barka  is  periled  exclusively  by  Arabs  of  mor6  or  less  mixed  stock, 
who,  howevcor,  claim  to  be  c^  pure  cUaoent,  and  who  epeak  the  langm^  of  the 
Prophet  according  to  the  Egyptian  standard,  slightiy  affected  by  Maugrabian 
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elements.  No  feature  in  their  physical  appearance  seems  to  betray  any  trace  of 
Hellenic  or  Boman  blood,  while  the  Berber  type  here  so  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  Arabs,  that  it  would  be  di£Bcult  to  distinguish  the  races  in  so  mixed  a  popula- 
tion. 

In  Dema,  Benghazi,  and  other  towns  subject  to  the  influences  of  extermd 
commerce,  the  usages  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  and  the 
women  do  not  appear  unveiled  in  public.  Here,  also,  the  inhabitants  are  grouped, 
not  according  to  their  tribes,  but  according  to  their  trades  and  pursuits.  But  in 
]the  rural  districts  distinct  territories  are  occupied  by  the  aikts,  a  term  collectirely 
applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Aulad-AIi  of  the  Egyptian  Libya  are 
encroaching  from  the  west  on  the  Barka  highlands,  where  they  already  possess 
extensive  glazing-grounds.  Here  they  are  replacing  the  Marmaridse,  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  country  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  who  subsequently  followed 
the  general  movement  of  migration  and  conquest  in  the  direction  from  east  to 
west.     , 

The  Zwiyas  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  section  of  the  plateau  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dema,  whence  they  descend  southwards  as  far  as  White  Barka,  south  of  Ben- 
ghazi. The  more  numerous  Abeidats,  jointly  with  the  Ber&sa,  the  Hassa.amd 
Dorsa,  occupy  the  districts  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  lying  east  and  west  of  the  mins 
of  Gyrene.  The  EshteL  dwell  in  the  western  part  of  the  range  above  Benghasd, 
while  immediately  north  i;ud  south  of  them  are  the  camping-grounds  of  the 
Bragtas  and  other  clans  of  the  Awaghirs,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Barka 
tribes.  This  ailet  is  said  to  be  tible  to  muster  in  war  time  altogether  10,000 
infantry  and  1,000  horsemen.  The  Harabi,  Mogharba,  and  other  less  important 
tribes  occupy  the  lower  terrace  lands  comprised  between  the  Barka  highlands  and 
the  desert. 

All  these  Libyan  Arabs  are  fond  of  painting  the  Ineast,  arms,  and  &oe  wiiah 
antimony.  The  women,  who  never  go  veiled,  always  dye  the  lower  lip  black,  and 
encircle  the  eyes  with  the  same  extract  of  kohettL  Both  sexes  wear  the  htmH,  a 
kind  of  toga,  to  which  Europeans  give  the  name  of  harakan.  During  youth  tiie 
daughters  of  Cyrenaica  are  con^ely,  but  proportionately  much  smaller  than  the 
men.  The  national  diet  is  a  species  of  "  barley-bree,"  known  as  hatina.  It  was 
amongst  the  Arabs  of  Merj,  the  ancient  Bark^,  that  the  "  bubonic  pestilence " 
broke  out  in  the  year  1874,  and  Oyrenaioa  is  said,  with  the  West  Persian  highlandi 
and  those  of  Assir,  in  Arabia,  to  be  one  of  the  three  regions  where  this  disorder  is 
endemic. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  thanks  especially  to  the  estabUshment 
of  the  order  of  tbe  Sen&siya  in  this  part  of  Tripolitana,  the  Arabs  of  Barka  hav« 
certaiidy  made  some  progress  in  material  culture  and  moral  cohesion.  Manners 
have  undergone  a  great  change,  and  certain  questionable  laws  of  hospitality 
described  by  all  travellers  from  Herodotus  to  Barth  are  no  longer  practised.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natives  have  become  less  kindly  and  cheerful,  more  sullen  and 
surly  to  Atrangers. 

In  the  year  1843,  the  Algerian  Sheikh  Senusi  el-Mejahiri,  being  compelled  to 
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quit  Mecca,  where  he  had  made  some  powerful  enemies  by  his  mode  of  life  and  his 
rigid  principles,  sought  a  temporary  refuge  in  Benghazi.     Then  he  founded  at 

Fig.  3.— Zawta  ov  Kakwa,  nr  raa  Aiornntu  Dabxa. 


el-Be'ida,  WMt  of  Cyrene,  a  first  taififa,  at  once  a  monastery,  mosque,  school,  hoi|atal, 
military  stronghold,  and  centre  of  ovdture.    Other  fugitives,  moistly  Algerians,  IOeo 
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the  *'  saint,"  who  summoned  them  to  follow  the  "  way  of  salvation,"  flocked  to  his 
standard  and  were  well  received.  New  monasteries  were  established  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  their  inmates  soon  exchange  the  character  of  guests  for  that 
of  masters.  They  soon  became  so  powerful  that  already  in  1851  the  traveller 
Hamilton  had  to  defend  himself  against  their  fanatical  followers.  At  present  the 
most  important  person  in  the  province  of  Barka,  and  even  in  Benghazi,  where  the 
flags  of  the  European  consuls  are  hoisted,  is  not  the  mutessarif,  appointed  by  the 
Sultan,  but  the  wakil,  or  agent  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Sendsiya,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  even  granted  the  right  of  exercising  justice.  In  the  district  over  2S,000 
cavalry  and  infantry  are  at  his  disposition,  over  and  above  the  KTiwatt,  or  brethrrai 
and  their  retainers,  who  reside  in  the  twenty  zawyas  scattered  over  Cyrenaica. 
Everywhere  are  met  slaves  and  animals  branded  with  tihe  name  of  Allah,  the  mark 
of  the  brotherhood. 

Tet  the  Sheikh  himself  no  longer  resides  in  the  country.  In  1855  he  prodenUy 
withdrew  beyond  the  range  of  European  influence  to  the  Faredgha  oasis,  which, 
although  officially  belonging  to  Egypt,  lies  on  a  borderland  surrounded  by  soUtudes, 
where  neither  sultan  nor  khedive  exeroises  any  authority.  Here  he  first  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  necropolis  excavated  in  the  live  rock.  But  in  his  capital,  Jarab&b, 
he  is  now  master  of  convents,  barracks,  arsenals,  depots  and  other  extensive  struc- 
tures, which  are  mirrored  in  the  brackish  waters  of  Lake  Faredgha.  Here  is  the 
centre  of  the  religious  empire,  which  stretches  on  the  one  hand  as  far  as  Senegal, 
on  the  other  to  Mesopotamia,  comprising  not  less  than  1,600,000  subjects,  all  "  in 
the  hands  of  their  Sheikh,  as  the  body  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  lay  out  the 
dead." 

The  son  of  the  founder,  who  succeeded  him  in  1859,  has  become  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  sect,  blindly  obeyed  by  all  the  Khwans  of  the  Moslem  world,  who  sea 
in  hitti  the  Mahdi,  the  "  guide,"  pr  rather  the  "  well  guided,"  destined  to  restore 
Hie  power  of  Islaoi.  Doubtless  the  Senilksiya  aspire  outwardly  to  no  special  politioal 
aiii;.;  their  ideal  is  to  oonlederate  all  the  orthodpx  religious  orders  in  a  single 
theocratic  body,  indepeadoit  of  all  secular  authority.  They  discountenance  viidenoe, 
and  recommend  to  their  oppressed  brethren,  not  revolt,  but  voluntary  banishment 
from  the  districts  subject  to  Ohristiaa  sway,  and  withdrawal  to  the  independent 
zawyas.  But  while  ostensibly  oandenming  political  agitation*  the  S^iiinya  none 
the  less  aim  at  absolute  independence,  and  their  compact  organisation  has  rendered 
them  &r  more  formidable  enemies  than  many  restless  tribes  always  ready  to  reivolt. 
The  Mussulman  solidarity  haa  brought  them  more  conquests  tiian  they  could  have 
hoped  to  achieve  by  arms.  Thus  they  have  already  secured  Wadai  by  ransoming  a 
gang  of  slaves  en  route  for  Egypt,  and  sending  them  back  to  their  homes  as 
missionaries  of  the  holy  cause.  At  present  the  Saltan  of  Wadai  is  a  mere 
lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi  of  Jaral)(ib,  and  all  his  subjects  are  aflDiated  to  the  order^ 

But  it  is  probable  that  evil  days  are  in  store  for  these  zealous  Panislamists,  and 
that  their  troubles  will  begin  as  soon  as  European  influences  make  themselves 
directly  felt  by  the  open  or  disguised  occupation  of  the  land  of  Barka.  The  official 
sway  of  the  Turk  and  secret  authority  <rf  the  SenC^ya  run  the  risk  of  a  joint 
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collnpse.  During  recent  years  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  order,  and  especially 
the  citizens  of  Benghazi,  are  said  to  have  relaxed  considerably  in  the  rigour  of 
their  religious  professions.  It  is  no  rare  sight  to  behold  members  of  the  confrater- 
nity openly  violating  the  observances  of  the  law  by  smoking  tobacco  and  wearing 
silken  garments  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver. 

TOPOOKAPHY   OF  BaRKA.      . 

The  attention  of  the  European  Powers  is  directed  especially  to  the  local  seaports, 
which  could  be  defended  by  no  native  force,  and  the  possession  of  which  would 
enable  them  to  command  all  the  routes  leading  to  the  interior.  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Marmarioa  the  port  of  Maraa  Tobruk,  known  also  as  Tabarka,  seems  to  present 
the  greatest  advantage  as  a  convenient  naval  station  and  arsenal.  At  this  point  a 
peninsular  mass  running  parallel  with  the  coast  in  the  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  terminates  at  its  eastern  extremity  in  two  sharp  headlands,  and 
at  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus.  An  inlet  some 
two  miles  long  is  limited  northwards  by  this  peninsula,  and  southwards  by  the 
cliffs  and  escarpments  of  a  plateau  furrowed  by  ravines,  in  which  are  occasionally 
seen  the  foaming  waters  of  cascades  some  500  feet  high.  Vessels  drawing  over 
33  feet  can  ride  in  perfect  security  in  this  spadous  natural  haven,  sheltered  from  all 
winds  except  those  from  the  east  and  south-east.  A  breakwater  constructed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  might  arrest  the  swell  from  the  east,  and  thus  convert  the  port 
of  Tobruk  into  one  of  the  best  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  largest  harbours  of 
refuge  in  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

The  ruins  eiliher  of  AnUpyrgM  or  some  other  Greek  city  at  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  uid  those  of  a  Saracenic  castle  on  the  north  side  of  the  port,  show  that  this 
convenient  harbour  was  never  lost  sight  of,  although  the  surrounding  regions  are 
almost  desert  wastes.  In  former  times  To]i>jruk  was  probably  the  station  where 
pilgrims  landed  en  route  tot  the  shrine  ol  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Siwah  oasis.  It 
was  also  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  plying  between  Rome  and  Alexandria.  At 
present  it  serves  as  the  autp(>rt  lor  oatUe  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  pastoral 
tribes  to  the  markets  of  Alexandria,  and  espedaUy  of  Jwrabftb  and  the  other 
zawyas  of  the  Seniisi  Ehwans. 

Bound  the  bay  of  Tobr^  Schweinfurth  has  4eteoted  signs  of  local  upheaval. 
At  a  height  of  160  feet  aiid  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  he 
noticed  the  shells  of  the  surrounding  waters  still  preserving  their  natural  colour. 
At  some  points  farther  west,  near  Cyrene  and  Boighazi,  Hamilton  thought  he 
observed  traces  of  the  opposite  phraomenon  of  subsidence. 

The  Ghilf  of  Bomba,  more  frequented  than  theBay  of  Tobruk  by  the  small  local 
coasters,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  situated  immediately  east  of  Cjrrenaica 
proper,  in  tiie  vicinity  of  a  fertile  and  relatively  well-peopled  district.  But  \t  is 
much  more  reposed  than  Tobruk,  and  less  accessible  to  large  vessels,  which  are 
obliged  to  oast  anchor  a  long  way  from  the  ooast;  small  craft,  however,  find  safe 
andiorage  behind  the  islets  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 
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The  80-called  "  port  of  Menelatu  "  lies  to  the  north  of  the  roadstead.  But  it 
comprises  merely  a  small  group  of  huts,  and  all  the  old  Hellenic  towns  of  the 
district  have  disappeared,  almost  without  leaving  a  vestige  hy  which  to  determine 
their  sites.  The  establishment  of  a  European  colony,  often  proposed  in  the  Italian 
press,  would  be  greatly  imperilled  by  the  malaria  prevalent  on  the  coast,  where  the 
Wady  Temim  loses  its  waters  in  stagnant  pools.     In  this  district  the  marine  in- 
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shore  current,  which  sets  from  west  to  east,  when  not  ohstruotedlrf  tlJi  winds,  haa  a 
n^ean  velocity  of  nearly  two  miles  an  hour. 

To  reach  Dema,  the  ancient  Darnit,  the  first  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Barka, 
the  traveller  must  skirt  the  north. foot  of  the  red  escarpments  of  the  Bas-et-Tin, 
and  follow  the  north-west  coast  for  a  distance  of  30  miles.  This  place,  whidi  was 
re-occupied  in  the  sixteenth  c^ituiy  by  Andalnsian  Moors,  comprise  a  group  of 
five  villages,  or  distinct  quarters,  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent. 
Every  house  is  here  surroimded  by  a  trelUsed  vine,  or  overshadowed  by  a  date- 
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palm,  beneath  w*\ich  the  family  gathon  after  the  day^s  work.  Of  all  the  garden0 
of  C^renaica  those  of  Derna  best  deflcrve  the  old  name  of  the  "  Hesperides." 
Watered  by  two  stream*  flowing  from  the  neighbouring  hills  and  ramifying  in  a 
thousand  channels,  the  dense  foliage  of  their  verdant  groves  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  grey  and  bare  rocks  of  the  ravine.  They  yield  figs,  grapes,  dates, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  choice  bananas,  whiok  with  the  wool,  com,  wax,  and  honey 
brought  from  the  interior,  the  sponges  fished  up  in  the  neighbouring  shallows,  and 
some  woven  good  of  local  manofacture,  contribute  to  maintain  a  small  export  trade. 
The  olive  groves,  which  date  from  Koman  times,  no  longer  yield  any  products,  and 
should.be  replaced  by  fresh  plantations. 

The  merchants  of  Dema  keep  up  some  relations  with  Benghazi,  Malta,  Canea, 
Alexandria,  employing  vessebi  of  small  tonnage,  which  cast  anchor  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  in  a  roadstead  exposed  to  all  winds  except  those  from  the  west  and 
south.  During  the  rough  weather  in  winter,  they  seek  shelter  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bomba.  In  1816,  when  the  United  States  sent  an  «ipedition  against  the  corsairs 
of  Tripoli,  a  detachment  of  marines  seized  Dema,  and  erected  a  battery  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. ,  The  Americans  also  began  to 
constmot  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine ;  but  thdr  stay  was  too  short  to 
complete  these  works,  and  ainoe  then  no  further  improvements  have  been  attempted. 
The  place  has  even  fallen  into  decay,  and  in  1821  the  plague  is  said  to  have 
reduced  the  population  from  7,000  to  600.  A  large  portion  of  Dema  waa  at  that 
time  abandoned,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  has  lost  fuUy  ane-third^ 
of  its  inhabitants. 

W&st  of  Dema  the  Snt  harbour  occurring  aloiig  the  coast  still  preserves,  under 
a  slightly  modified  form,  the  name  of  •'  Port  Saviour,"  given  to  it  by  some  Greek 
authors.  This  is  the  Mana  Sum,  or  Apoihnia,  of  the  Ptolemies.  Thanks  to  its 
small  harbour  well  sheltered  behind  ^  chain  of  islets  and  reels,  Susa  at  one  time 
enjoyed  cousiderable  importance,  <ui  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  monuments  still 
visible  witliin  the  jcircuit  of  the  old  walls,  and  beyond  them  ya  a  narrow  chain  of 
"^^^Vs  running  eastward.  But  the  port  has  mostly  disltppeaKed,  probably  through 
the^ii^'ts  of  a  local  subsidence,  by  which  the  coastline  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied. 8c2S^ld  tombs  and  quarrim  are  now  foimd  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, like  t^!^^>-called  "  baths  of  Cleopatra  "  at  Alexandria. 
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Apolloniai  however,  never  enjoyed  an  2!??]^ndent  existence,  having  been 
merely  the  marine  quarter  of  the  far  more  famous  Cyrene,  which  stood  about  10 
miles  to  the  south-west,  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau,  whence  a  view  was  commanded 
of  the  phtins  stretching  away  to  the  coast.  It 'is  easy  to  understand  why  th^ 
Dorians  of  Thera,  who  founded  Cyrene  «  of  the  Golden  Throne  "  over  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  alwndoned  their  first  aettlOTiettts  on  the  coast  and  selected  this  more 
elevated  inland  position,  although  they  had  at  that  time  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
inoursiotts  «rf  pirates.    From  this  commanding  point  they  were  better  able  to  over- 
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awe  the  populations  of  the  uplands  on  whom  they  depended  for  thoir  supplies ; 
here  also  they  found  a  fertile  soil,  abundance  of  timber,  and  especially  a  copious 
fountain,  whence  the  city  itself  took  its  name,  and  which,  like  the  marine  station, 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  natives  the  chief  glory  of  the  ruined  city  is  still  this  peren- 
nial source  welling  up  nl  the  foot  of  the  clifFs.  Hence  Krehuah,  the  little-used 
Arabic  form  of  Cyrene,  has  been  replaced  by  the  expression  Ain-eih-8hehad,  the 
"  eternal  spring,"  which  has  also  been  applied  to  the  surrounding  district.  Never- 
theless the  quantity  of  water  has  diminished  not  only  since  ancient  times,  but  even 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  as  is  su£Sciently  evident  from  the  marks  left 
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on  the  rock  above  the  present  level  of  the  streem.  The  cliff  whence  it  flows  to  the 
surrounding  thickets  had  been  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  wall,  on  the  white 
surface  of  which  are  still  visible  the  traces  of  the  roof  of  a  temfds,  which  sheltered 
the  stream  at  its  outlet  in  the  moimtain.  The  gallery  whence  it  escapes  hwi  been 
artificially  excavated  for  a  distance  of  about  440  yards ;  but  Europeant  w«te  long 
prevented  from  entering  it  by  the  natives,  who  pretended  that  it  led  to  a  wheel  set 
with  knives  continually  revolving^,  and  guarding  the  approach  to  a  treanare. 

Besides  the  great  fountain  associated  with  the  myth  of  Cyr^,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Lapithse,  Cyrene  possessed  other  springs,  such  as  that  by  the  Arabs 
now  called  Bu-Gadir,  or  "  Father  of  Yerdiire,"  which  flows  through  a  wooded  dale 
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to  the  north- weat.    On  the  plateau  the  colonists  also  excavated  a  cistern,  one  of  the 


Ittfeit  iiid  b«t  ocmitrooted  tiliat  hBTV  mn^rir^  ancient  times.    On  a  still 
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more  elevated  terrace  south-east  of  the  ruins  stands  another  cistern,  ibat  of  Sa&af, 
which  has  the  form  of  a  canal  about  300  yards  long.  Throughout  its  entire  length 
it  is  faced  with  enormous  slabs  measuring  nearly  20  feet. 

Cyrene,  whose  name  has  been  applied  to  the  Irhole  region,  preserres  a  few 
remains  of  the  monuments  erected  during  its  flourishing  period,  when  it  held  the 
Libyans  in  check,  presented  a  bold  front  to  Egypt,  and  diffused  Greek  culture  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  African  Otmtinrait.  Aristotle  wrote  a  history  of  Cyrene, ' 
which  has  since  been  lost,  and  amongst  its  famous  oiticens  were  such  men  as  the 
philosopher  Aristippus,  the  poet  Oallimaohus,  and  the  astronomer  Eratosthenes. 
Since  the  time  of  Paoho,  the  first  Europem  traToller  who  visited  the  place  in  the 
present  century,  the  ruins  have  become  less  distinct,  and  many  sculptures  have  been 
carried  off.  But  t^e  sites  may  still  be  recognised  of  temples,  theatres,  the  stadiom, 
colonnadeB,  and  the  walL^  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  pkiieau,  with  a  droomf  erence  of 
about  6  miles.  Towards  the  plain  the  ground  occupied  by  these  rooHau  terminates 
in  es^arptnents,  separated  by  abrupt  and  deep  ravines.  In  many  places  the  rook 
had  been  levelled  and  the  intermediate  fissures  filled  in  to  secure  more  oonvenienii 
foundatifma  f(nr  the  pubUc  buildings.  The  plateau  is  traversed  by  routM  stiU 
furrowed  by  the  ruto  of  chariots. 

But  ^hat  most  surprises  the  traveller  is  the  vast  city  of  the  dead,  which  enoiroles 
that  of  the  living  on  the  west,  east,  and  south,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Cyrene  would  appear  to  have  been,  above  all,  a  vast  necropolis,  in  tibis  respect 
rivalling  all  other  Helleni6  towns.  The  ndghboorhood  and  subsequent  sway  of 
the  Egyptians  had  evidently  influenced  the  Ghreek  settlers,  who  instead  of  bnniing 
the  drad,  buried  them  in  oaves  and  tombs.  In  certain  ravines  the  yawning  mouths 
of  these  sepulchral  caverns  are  seen  in  thousands,  and  here  and  there  the  traces  may 
still  be  distinguished  ci  their  polychrome  decorations. 

Most  of  the  tcmibs  rest  on  oryptft  out  in  the  limestone  cliff,  which  being  of  a 
porous  nature,  was  easily  worked,  and  tlnis  converted  into  a  vast  underground  oity. 
A  monastery  of  the  SeniUiya  brotheiliood  luw  even  been  establidied  in  <me  of  the 
great  mausoleums  of  Eramdi.  At  the  Ibot  of  tiie  spurs  projeoting  from  Cyrene 
on  the  route  to  Apollonia,  large  storehouses  had  also  heen  excavated  in  the  rook, 
which  may  have  afterwards  served  as  tombs.  Of  the  old  route  itself  noithing  hut 
a  few  traces  has  survived.  Smith  and  Porcher  had  it  partly  restored,  or  xatiher 
had  a  new  road  built  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  flue  seulptiues  odleoted 
by  them  for  the  British  Museum.  But  this  worit  met  with  tittle  favour  from  ih« 
natives,  who  reflected  that  a  good  highway  gives  ready  access  to  troop*  and  to  the 
tax-collector. 

Some  60  miles  to  the  south-west  a  depression  iu  the  platMm  about  18  miles  long 
and  from  6  to  7  broad,  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Merj.  Here  nothing 
is  visible  except  a  solitary  palm-^,  serving  as  a  familiar  landmark  to  the  way- 
farer. But  on  the  old  lacustrine  bed  stands  the  site  of  the  andent  city  of  Bailed, 
which  was  first  the  Hellenic  rival  of  Cyrene,  and  afterwards  the  first  in  rank  <rf^ 
"  five  cities  "  whence  the  country  received  its  name  of  Pentapolis.  It  marks  the 
extreme  western  point  of  the  oontin«it  reached  by  the  Persians  under  Darius  four- 
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and-twenty  centuries  ago.  The  Greek  Barki  became  the  Barka  of  the  Arabs,  and, 
like  Gyrene,  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  region  from  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  the 
Greater  Syrtis.  Although,  unlike  its  rival,  possessing  no  imposing  ruins  of  the 
Hellenic  period,  it  enjoyed  great  importance  during  mediaeval  times,  as  the  chief 
military  station  for  the  Arab  expeditions  between  Alexandria  and  Tunis.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  provisions  and  supplies  of  all  sorts.  But 
of  those  prosperous  days  Barka  has  preserved  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and 
some  extensive  cisterns,  which  were  needed  to  husband  the  water,  the  place  being 
destitute  of  the  perennial  springs  found  at  Gyrene. 

Under  the  Ptolwnies  Barka  was  eclipsed  by  its  marine  neighbour,  PMmnaia,  a 
name  still  surviving  in  the  slightly  modiEed  form  of  Tolmitah.  The  town  itself 
has  disappeared,  but  traces  renuun  of  several  edifices,  and  of  its  enclosures,  which 
had  a  circumference  of  over  4  miles.  Other  ruins  are  occupied  by  the  Agail  tribe, 
a  Marabut  community,  which  through  professbnal  jealousy  long  resisted  the  SenA- 
siya  propaganda,  but  was  at  kst  compelled  to  yield.  Although  nearly  choked  with 
sand,  the  port  still  afTords  good  shelter  to  small  craft.  As  far  as  Benghasi,  over 
60  miles  to  the  south-west,  no  other  inlet  along  the  coast  offers  equal  facilities  for 

landing. 

The  ancient  Teukhera,  another  seaport,  which  with  Gyrene,  ApoUonia,  Bark^, 
and  Hesperidee  formed  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Pentapolis,  has  preserved  its  name 
under  the  Arabic  form  of  Tokra.  But  the  official  titles  of  Arainoe,  and  CUopatru, 
by  which  it  was  known  under  the  Ptolemies,  have  long  been  forgotten.  Here  are 
neither  temple  nor  port,  and  Uttle  beyond  a  few  huts  and  soone  tombs  in  which  the 
Arabs  reside  during  the  summer;  but  the  walls  are  amongst  the  best-preserved 
ramparts  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  Although  rebdlt  by  Justinian,  they 
stand  on  far  older  foundations,  several  fragments  dating  from  the  Macedonian  epoch. 
These  magnificent  enclosures  aw  flawed  by  twenty-four  square  towers. 

Bbnohazi. 

Benghati  is  the  modem  representative  of  jEHk0^p0rid^,  St^Mridea,  or  Eetperia, 
so  uained  probably  because  it  was  situated  to  the  west  of  ihe  region  of  Gyrenaica. 
Later  it  took  the  name  of  Bmniet,  in  honour  of  the  Gyrenian  princess  married  to 
Ptolemy  Evergetes;  while  its  present  designation  comes  from  a  "saint,"  whose 
tomb  ttaadi  on  the  sea-eoast  a  little  to  the  north. 

Benghazi,  capital  of  the  province  of  Barka  and  of  all  eastern  Tripolitena, 
occupies  the  whole  site  of  ttie  ancient  Hesperides,  except  a  portion  of  the  headhmd 
crowned  by  the  oastie,  which  was  washed  away  by  the  waves,  the  dSbrit  contribut- 
ing to  fiU  up  the  old  port.  The  town  lias  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  rocky 
promontory  enclosed  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  Eastwards  stretches  a  salt  lake 
which,  even  during  Ijhe  historic  period,  stiU  formed  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
whM}h,  in  stormy  weather,  is  even  now  occasionally  encroached  upon  by  the  waves. 
In  summer  it  presents  nothing  but  a  muddy  bed  covered  with  saline  efflorescences. 
The  isthmus  between  lake  and  sea  is  commanded  by  an  eminence  supposed  to  be 
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the  island  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bour and  crowned  by  a  temple  of  Venus,  now  replaced  by  the  tomb  of  a  Marabut. 
Other  lakes  or  morasses  stretch  north  and  south,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  coastline.     Tet  Benghazi  is  less  insalubrious  than  most  other 


Fig.  6. — ^Bekorabi. 
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places  on  this  seaboard,  thanks  to  the  winds  which  carry  off  the  miaiima  ridng  from 
the  surrounding  lagoons.  But  the  houses  swarm  with  inseoti^  and  Benghaii  ii 
proverbially  known  as  the  "  kingdom  of  flies." 

Being  in  omutant  relations  with  t^e  oase*  of  the  interior,  whratee,  fill  noeatiy^ 
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a  continuous  stream  of  slaves  flowed  to  this  point,  the  capital  of  Barka  has  a  very 
mixed  population,  in  which  the  Negroes  are  strongly  represented  amid  the  descen- 
dants of  Berbers  and  Arabs.  The  Jews,  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  also  form  a 
large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benghazi.  Settled  in  the  country  from  a  time 
anterior  to  their  own  traditions,  they  descend,  probably,  from  those  Hebrews  who, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  emigrated  to  Berenice  with  their  national  constitution  and 
rulers,  and  who  afterwards  became  powerful  enough  to  revolt  and  massacre  the 
Greeks.  Immigrants  from  Mauritania  are  also  numerously  represented  in  Ben- 
ghazi, since  the  moral  conquest  of  the  land  has  been  achieved  by  the  religious  order 
of  the  Seniisiya,  who  govern  indirectly  through  the  tribal  chiefs  and  Turkish 
officials.  Lastly,  the  European  colony,  chiefly  formed  of  Maltese,  Italians  and 
Greeks,  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance,  already  numbering  about  1,000  in  a 
total  population  of  15,000. 

Benghazi  is  no  longer  the  agglomeration  of  mud  and  straw  huts  described  by 
the  few  European  travellers  who  visited  tiie  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
«entury.  It  now  boasts  of  solid  two-storied  stone  houses,  a  lighthouse,  some 
religious  edifices,  such  as  mosques,  churches,  and  synagogues.  But  of  the  past  not 
a  single  trace  ranains,  beyopd  a  few  blocks  here  and  there  indicating  the  position 
of  quays  and  piers.  But  from  the  ground  have  been  recovered  valuable  sculptures, 
vases,  inscriptions,  medab,  a  large  share  of  which  was  sefcured  for  the  Louvre  by 
the  explorer  Yattier  de  BourviUe.  Recently  a  few  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  port,  which,  however,  during  the  last  two  thousand  years  has  become  less  extensive, 
more  exposed,  and  shallower.  Y essels  drawing  over  7  feet  can  no  longer  enter  the  har- 
bour, and  in  winter  the  Bengbasd  waters  are  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  shipping. 
But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages  the  town  has  made  great  commercial  pro- 
gress, especially  with  France.  It  unports  cottons,  sugar,  wine,  timber ;  but  its 
former  export  trade  in  ivory,  gold*dust,  and  ostrich  feathers  has  been  mostiy 
replaced  by  Uve  stock  and  cereals  to  Malta,  wool,  butter,  hides,  salt  from  the  sur- 
rounding lagoons,  and  sponges  from  the  shallows  along  the  neighbouring  seaboard. 
The  sponges  are  now  seldom  gathered  by  divers,  the  Greek  and  Italian  fishers  now 
usually  employing  diving-bells  in  this  industay. 

The  Benghazi  district  is  generally  very  fertile,  especially  along  the  north  coast, 
which  curves  round  towards  Tokni.  But  it  is  stiU  so  thinly  inhabited  that  the  hmd 
is  at  the  disposition  of  the  first  comer,  A  pahtt-grove,  the  only  one  occurring  on 
the  coast  of.  Oyrenaioa  west  of  Dema,  oooupiM  a  portion  of  the  peninsula  north  of 
the  town,  end  the  lakes  are  skirted  by  a  few  gardens,  which  require  special  cultiva- 
tion in  Older  to  obtain  good  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  surface  soil  is  first 
removed  and  matting  laid  down,  after  which  the  mould  is  replaced,  mixed  with 
manure.  The  matting  is  supposed  m  prevent  the  saline  particles  from  rising  to 
the  vegetaUe  humus,  while  also  serving  to  retain  the  fertilising  substcnoes. 

Fnrtlier  east  some  old  quarries  and  natural  cavities  have  been  reohumed  and 
cultivated  by  the  peasantry.  These  pkits  res^nble  tibe  "gardens  of  the  jSesper- 
ides  "  spoken  of  by  Soylax,  and  those  that  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syra. 
ottse.     Some  of  the  chasms  are  flooded,  eith«r  tempcoarily  after  tiie  rains,  or 
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permanently  from  perennial  springs.  About  five  miles  east  of  the  town  an  undep* 
ground  rivulet  flows  through  a  deep  gallery,  which  may  be  reached  by  a  large 
drain  and  followed  for  some  distance.  This  mysterious  stream  is  the  fionous 
Lathon  or  Lethe,  the  "  river  of  oblivion,"  seen  for  a  moment  and  then  disappearing 
for  ever.  Nevertheless  a  rivulet  flows  from  these  hidden  waters  through  a  fissure 
in  the  rock  to  the  shallow  lake  stretching  east  of  Benghazi.  This  swampy  lagoon 
is  itself  famous  in  legendary  lore.  According  to  Pindar,  Strabo,  Luoan,  and  the 
unknown  authors  of  "  Peutinger's  Table,"  it  is  a  lake  Triton  or  Tritonis,  like  that 
situated  west  of  the  Sjrrtes. 

Beyond  Benghazi  the  coast  continues  to  trend  first  towards  the  south-wesl^  then 
south  and  south-east,  before  describing  the  long  semicircular  curve  which  forms 
the  gulf  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  Along  the  shores  of  this  vast  southern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  no  towns  or  habitations  are  met,  beyond  a  few  groups  of  hovels  and 
Bedouin  encampments.  Not  even  the  ruins  havfe  survived  of  Ajabia,  which,  in 
mediaeval  times,  was  a  populotis  and  flourishing  place  as  uioutport  for  the  products 
of  the  oases.  The  coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benghazi,  is  defended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  little  forts,  some  mere  towers  of  Arab  construction, 
others  old  bastions  built  of  Oyclopean  blocks.  These  form  square  enclosures 
rounded  off  at  the  angles,  and  filled  inside  with  earth,  so  that  the  wall  forms  a  sort 
of  breastwork  for  the  defenders.  Beyond  it  is  a  deep  moat,  with  bold  counterscarp, 
cut  in  the  live  rock,  all  evidently  defensive  works  erected  by  civilised  peoples  in 
pre-Mussulman  times.         '  < 

A  few  cultivated  tracts,  which  become  continually  rarer  the  farther  we  advance 
from  the  capital  of  Barka,  alternate  with  the  grassy  steppes  and  saline  pools  skirted 
by  swampy  margin*.  Low  hills  scored  with  ravines,  tiie  haunts  of  jackals  and 
hyenas,  project  in  headlands  seawards.  Here  and  there  the  coast  is  fringed  with 
reefs,  while  elsewhere  sandy  dunes  line  the  open  beach.  Not  a  tangle  palm  raises 
its  leafy  stem  abov6  these  dreary,  siuf-beaten  wastes,  which  are  the  terror  of  the 
mariner.  Here  the  only  haven  is  the  little  port  of  Braiga,  formed  by  a  chain  of 
reefs,  and  visited  by  a  few  veiiels  eni^ged  in  the  sulphur  trade.  This  mineral  is 
collected  some  distance  inland,  south  of  the  extreme  southern  bend  of  tlie  gtelf,  which 
is  sometimes  known  as  "  Sulphur  Bay."  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  a  saline 
lake,  whose  level  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation  below  that  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 

At  Mukhtar,  the  point  where  the  road  from  the  mines  reaches  the  coast,  a  few 
heaps  of  stones  serve  to  maA  the  frontier  betwera  the  Benghazi  district  and 
Tripolitana,  properly  so  called.  Near  here,  according  to  the  commentators,  if  the 
story  is  not  altogether  fabulous,  took  place  the  famous  meeting  between  the  young 
Oyitoian  and  Carthaginian  runners,  who,  starting  from  their  respective  territories 
fat  the  same  time,  were  to  fix  the  flintier  at  the  piece  of  mae**!*?.  But  the  two 
brothers  Pb'loeni,  who  represented  the  interests  of  Oarttiage,  ..;.adulently  gained 
an  unfair  advantage  in  the  race,  and  having  to  choose  between  death  on  tha  spot 
and  a  fresh  contest,  preferred  to  be  burled  alive  under  the  monument  erected  to 
mark  the  common  limit  between  the  two  states.  Henceforth  tiie  shrine  of  the 
Philodtti  became  a  hallowed  spot  for  the  Carthaginians. 
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jROM  the  crest  of  the  Jebel  Akhdar  the  land  falls  southwards,  not  in  a 
gradual  slope,  but  rather  through  a  succession  of  terraces,  or  terraced 
plains  intersected  bywadies,  whose  beds  were  excavated  by  the 
running  waters  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was  more  humid  than  at 
present.  But  besides  the  traces  of  ancient  rivers,  here  may  allso  be 
eem  those  of  a  marine  inlet,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  limit  of  the 
land  of  Barka  in  the  direction  of  the  Libyan  desert.  West  of  the  Siwah  and 
Faredgha  oases,  both  studded  with  "  bitter  lakes,"  which  were  also  old  arms  of  the 
sea,  the  valley  probably  still  continues  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  ground  is  here  covered  by  myriads  of  shells  of  the  oyster,  pecten, 
urchin,  and  other  marine  fossils.  The  old  level  of  the  plain  eroded  by  the  waters 
is  here  and  there  indicated  by  isolated  eminences  surrounded  by  sand. 

This  depression,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Gerdoba,  is  interrupted  by 
the  high  dunes  of  Bhat.  But  if  the  prejiiminary  measurements  taken  by  Rohl^ 
and  his  assodatea  oaa  be  trusted,  it  begins  again  farther  west  under  the  form  of  a 
winding  wady,  which  is  connected  with  the  oases  of  Jalo  and  Aujila.  The  level  of 
these  depressions  varies,  according  to  Bohlfs,  from  100  to  170  feet  below  the  sea. 
East  of  tiie  group  of  oases  the  broadest  valley,  known  specially  as  the  « wady," 
presmts  a  genoral  direction  frran  south  to  north  and  north-west,  probably  merging 
in  the  Bir  Bassam,  another  marine  bed,  which  Bohlfs  found  to  be  from  330 
to  850  feet  below  the  Great  Syrtis.  Here  the  ground  is  abundantly  strewn  with 
fossil  plants,  especially  pahns  and  the  mastic,  forming  extensive  "  petrified  forests  " 
like  those  of  Egypt 

At  the  point  where  the  Bir  Bassam  depression  was  crossed  by  the  German 
traveller,  it  turns  north-westwards,  probably  to  form  a  junction  near  its  old  mouth 
With  the  Wady  Fareg,  another  dried-up  basin  which,  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  a 
five  days'  joum^  long.  Its  mouth,  now  closed  by  dunes  or,  perhaps,  rocky 
hills,  is  indicated  by  the  Ain  Kebrit,  a  phice  nearly  120  miles  south  of 
Benghasi.  The  Wady  Fareg  is  usually  regarded  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  habitable  lands  and  the  desert  Travellers  for  the  first  time  ascending 
tile  southern  escarpment  are  expected  to  treat  their  companions  to  tiie  "feast  of 
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the  valley ; "  otherwise  the  caravan  folk  heap  the  sarrounding  stones  into  a  cairn  to 
serve  as  the  tomb  of  the  niggard.  This  is  a  kind  of  "  anathema  "  analogous  to  that 
raised  by  the  Greek  peasantry  against  the  tax-gatherer. 

Thus  limited  southwards  by  the  Wady  Fareg,  the  Bir  Bassam,  the  Wady  of  the 
Aujila  oases,  Gerdoba  and  Siwah,  the  limestone  plateau  of  Cyrenaica  and  Mar- 
marica  would  seem  to  form  a  large  island  almost  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  depression  of  the  wadies 
and  oases  was  formerly  flooded  with  the  Mediterranean  waters.  After  their 
separation  from  the  sea  by  intervening  strips  of  coastlands,  the  marine  basins 
gradually  evaporated  under  the  fierce  sun  of  Africa.  But  the  waters  have  left 
clear  traces  of  their  existence  in  the  banks  of  recent  shells,  the  deposits  of  salt, 
gypsum,  saltpetre,  magnesia,  and  numerous  "bitter  lakes."  Thus  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism  in  the 
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physical  aspect  and  relief  of  the  several  regions,  and  in  the  uatural  phenomena  ol 
which  they  have  been  the  scene.  On  both  sides  low-lying  traeta  stretcl^  £ar  inland, 
some  of  which  lie  below  sea-level,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed  marine  inlets  at 
some  more  or  less  remote  period.  It  has  been  proposed  to  convert  both  basins  into 
an  "  inland  sea,"  tiirough  which  tho  Mediterranean  waters  might  penetrate  into  tiie 
interior  of  the  continent.  After  his  first  explorations  in  the  Libyan  oases,  Bohlfs 
thought  that  by  simply  piercing  the  riverain  sill  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  it  might  be 
possible  to  flood  a  large  part  of  the  continent  as  far  as  die  Kufra  oaids,  under  the 
22°  north  latitude,  "  whereby  the  largest  vessels  might  reat^  Fezzan,  perhaps  ^ven 
the  (Nisis  of  Wajanga."  But  more  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  the  geogn^hioal 
changes  produced  by  these  projects  would  be  far  less  important  than  was  supposed ; 
in  any  case,  the  results  of  more  accurate  measurements  must  be  awaited  b^ore 
there  can  be  any  question  of  creating  an  "  inland  sei|." 
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Topography. 

In  the  part  of  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  Barka  plateau,  there  are  neither 
towns  nor  permanent  villages,  except  in  the  g^up  of  oases  occupying  the  depres- 
sions in  the  desert  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter-^nenn.  In  a  bee-line  the 
distance  is  at  least  130  miles  between  the  Aujila  jases  and  the  point  on 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra  where  formerly  stood  Ajabia,  the  old  outlet  for  the  caravan 
trade  of  the  intei-ior.  The  track  usually  followed  by  caravans  across  the  desert  still 
reaches  the  coast  at  the  same  point.  On  an  average,  travellers  take  about  ten  days 
to  cover  the  distance  between  Aujila  and  the  seaboard.  During  the  journey  they 
have  to  traverse  vast  solitudes,  "  where  even  the  flea  forsakes  the  wayfarer,"  and 
where  the  only  procurable  water  is  a  nauseous  and  brackish  fluid  often  refused  by 
the  camel  itself.  In  many  places  the  traces  of  preceding  caravans  are  soon  covered 
by  the  sands.  Here  the  only  indipation  of  the  proper  route  to  follow  are  the  so- 
called  attemt,  or  heaps  of  stones  raised  at  intervals  as  landmarks.  On  the  eastern 
route,  towards  the  Faredgha  oasis,  the  sands  conceal  the  dried  bodies  of  forty 
travellers,  who  perished  of  thirst  after  being  abandoned  by  their  guide.* 

The  eastern  oasis  of  Aujila,  which  during  the  Hellenic  epoch  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  group,  is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  most  populous.  Some  12  miles  long 
with  a  breadth  of  little  over  half  a  mile,  it  is  developed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
with  its  convex  side  facing  eastwards.  A  solitary  spring,  as  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  wells  up  in  this  depression,  which  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  stony 
terraces  of  the  serirs. 

The  Jalo  oasis,  which  Occupies  the  centre  of  the  group,  is  perhaps  ten  times 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Aujila ;  it  is  about  the  same  length,  but  in  some  places 
has  a  width  of  from  6  to  7  miles.  But  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
possessing  nothing  but  a  saline  fluid,'  which  serves  to  irrigate  the  palm  groves; 
hence  all  the  drinking  water  has  to  be  brought- from  the  almost  uninhabited  oasis 
of  the  wady  lying  farther  east.  The  western  paft  of  the  group  of  oases  is  the 
most  thickly  peopled,  and  in  proportion  to  its  extent  Aujila  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  inhabited  districtn  in  the  whole  world.  Jalo  presents  extensive  waste 
spaces  and  ranges  of  dunes  interrupting  its  palm  j^roves. 

Batofl  or  Battifal,  lying  to  the  south-east,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
wady,  forms  a  badly  watered  depression,  dotted  with  a  few  camping-grounds,  and 
fringed  witili  reeds  on  which  the  camels  browse.  But  beyond  this  point  the  whole 
zone  of  eastern  depressions  has  been  abandoned,  except  tihe  small  oasis  of  Leshkerreh, 
which  is  isolated  amid  the  moving  sands.  Yegetables  raised  in  the  gardens  of  ihe 
oases,  cereals,  and  dates,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  however  also 
keep  a  few  flocks  cf  sheep  and  goats,  some  poultiy  and  pigeons.  But  they  have 
neither  asses  nor  oxen,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  hore^  s.  The  dog,  although 
rare,  is  not  unknown  in  the  country. 

The  tribes  oooui^ring  the  Aujila  oases  do  not  belong  all  to  one  stock.    The 
WajUi,  who  claim  to  be  aborigines,  and  who  descend  perhaps  from  the  Nasamous 
*  BohUs,  "Voa  IMpoUtiuwh  AI«undri«n,"  U.,  p.  M. 
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mentioned  by  Herodotus,  still  speak  a  Berber  dialect  closely  related  to  the  Tamasirht 
of  the  Tuaregs.  Inhabiting  .the  western  oasis  and  the  part  of  Jalo  which  surrounds 
Lebba,  the  capital,  they  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture.  They  also  work  the 
saline  beds  of  the  neighbouring  depressions,  for  in  these  old  marine  inlets  salt  is 
everywhere  found,  associated  with  gypsum.  They  have  an  excellent  breed  of 
camels,  which  they  hire  to  the  caravans,  conducting  them  along  the  desert  routes 
as  far  as  Benghazi,  Murzuk,  Siwah,  and  Kufra. 

The  Mojabras,  who  also  claim  Berber  descent,  although  now  speaking  Arabic, 
dwell  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  oases,  and  especially  in  the  district  of  El-Areg  in 
the  Jalo  depression.  This  tribe  despise  agriculture,  but,  like  the  people  of  Gba- 
d&mes,  they  are  bom  traders,  and  like  them  also  have  founded  commercial  centres 


Fig.  8. — Oboup  or  tbb  Axathk  Ouaa. 
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throughout  all  the  Libyan  oases.  Travellers  praise  their  courage,  temperance,  imd 
perfect  honesty.  According  to  Burokhart,  to  them  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  route 
leading  from  the  coast  through  Eufra  and  Wajonga  to  Wadai. 

The  little  Leshkerreh  oasis  is  inhabited  by  the  Zwiyas  (Swayas),  a  tribe  of 
Arab  origin.  But  whatever  the  differences  in  speech  and  race,  Mojabras,  Wajilis 
and  Zwiyas  all  closely  resemble  feich  other  physically  ;  and  their  almost  black  com- 
plexion attests  the  importance  t^en  by  the  Negro  element  in  the  crossings  of  the 
races.  The  marriage  tie  is  very  lax  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Aujila.  According 
to  Hamilt<Hi,  men  are  not  imfrequently  met  who  have  successively  eonlracted 
twenty  or  thirty  unions,  the  price  of  a  bride  varying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
shillings.    But  the  establishment  of  the  austere  Senflsiya  sect  in  the  country  cannot 
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fail  to  effect  a  refomuition  in  this  resfnct,  by  render  ig  dWoree^ 
restricting  the  consumption  of  palm  wine. 

The  trade  of  the  Aujila  oases  with  the  at&tm^  of  the  interior,  uud  especi 
Wadai  and  Dar-Fur,  appears  to  have  acquired  WNOe  expansion  since  tl 
the  Nile  has  been  closed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptian  Sudanese.  It 
traffic  between  Aujila  and  Wadai  was  completely  suspende«L  for  some  yet 
sequence  of  the  action  of  some  Maltese  traders,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  said, 
of  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  attacked  a  caravan  near  Aujila,  killed  several  persons,  and 
carried  off  thirty  captives.  It  was  to  avenge  this  outrage  that  the  Sukan  of  Wadai 
put  Vogel  to  death,  vowing  at  the  same  time  to  slay  all  Christian  travellws  falling 
into  his  hands. 

The  religious  order  of  the  Senftsiya  virtually  rules  throughout  the  oases,  but  the 
official  representative  of  authority  is  a  mudir  who  resides  in  the  Jalo  oasis,  and  who 
issues  his  mandates  in  the  name  of  the  Oovernor  of  Benghazi.  His  power  is  limited 
to  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  various  Wajili,  Mojabra,  and  Zwiya  tribes,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  enjoying  local  independence  in  all  communal  matters.  When  Pacho 
visited  the  Jalo  oasis,  the  authority  was  in  the  haiids  of  an  old  French  drummer, 
who  had  escaped  jrom  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  who  after  a  series  of  remarkable 
adventures  at  last  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  petty  state  surrounded  by  the 
wilderness,  and  forgotten  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  KUFRA  OASES. 


I  HE  archipelago  of  green  oases  forming  tlie  Eufra  group,  lost  amid 
the  sands  and  rocks  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  one  of  the  least  acces- 
sible regions  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  Hence  it  remiiaed  unknown 
to  modem  explorers  till  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
certain  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients, 
although  undoubtedly  inhabited  by  relatively  civilised  communities.  Homemann 
was  the  first  to  hear  of  these  oases  during  his  visit  to  Au  11a.  But  neither 
Hamilton  nor  Beurmaun,  who  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  mysterious  land,  were 
able  to  procure  guides  willing  to  accompany  them;  and  when  in  1874  Bohlfs, 
Zittel,  and  Jordan  started  from  the  Dakhal  oasis  on  the  direct  route  for  Kufra,  with 
the  compass  as  their  only  guide,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  project  after 
a  six  day's  march.  Although  followed  by  a  whole  convoy  of  camels  laden  with 
iron  water-tanks,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  northwards  in  the  directi(m  of  Siwah. 
Here  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  relatively  easy  rout©  between  parallel  chains  of 
sand-hills ;  whereas  in  the  direction  of  Eufra,  for  a  distance  of  240  miles,  they  would 
have  had  successively  to  cross  a  series  of  shifting  dunes  ranging  in  altitude  from 
350  to  500  feet. 

In  1879  Bohlfs,  penetrating  from  the  Aujila  oasis  southwards,  at  last  succeeded 
in  reaching  Eufra,  where,  however,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  massacred,  with  all 
his  followers.  From  the  last  encampmeut  in  the  Jalo  oasis  at  the  Battifal  wells  to 
the  first  springs  in  the  Eufra  district,  the  whole  distance  is  no  less  than  210  miles. 
But  the  track  does  not  follow  a  straight  line,  and,  especially  in  the  night,  caravans 
often  retrace  their  steps.  The  route  taken  by  Bohlfs  is  estimated  at  240  miles,  a 
space  of  absolutely  desert  land,  covered  by  an  uninterrupted  march  of  106  hours. 
The  surface  of  the  plateau  comprised  between  the  two  groups  of  oases  presents 
nothing  but  a  narrow  zone  of  dunes  at  its  southern  extremity,  while  towards  the 
centre  it  is  intersected  by  a  bahr  bel&-m&,  a  "waterless  river,"  or  depression 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  was  so  little  noticed  by  Bohlfs  that  he  mentions  it 
only  on  the  report  of  the  natives. 

Nearly  the  whole  space  traversed  by  him  consists  of  serirs,  stony  plateaux 
perfectly  imiform  in  appearance,  and  strewn  with  a  fine  grit  which  looked  almost 
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like  a  mass  of  petrified  lentils.  Not  a  single  well  affords  refreshment  to  caravans 
in  this  frightful  solitude,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kufra  take  care  that  none  are 
sunk.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  aloof  from  tho  rest  of  the  world,  for  they  are  a 
"  feeble  folk,"  probably  less  than  a  thousand  souls  altogether,  and  they  would  hnve 
long  ago  lost  their  independence  had  the  Turkish  troops  been  able  easily  to  reach 
the  depression. 

But  although  wrongly  marked  on  many  maps  as  included  in  the  government  of 
Tripnlitana,  the  Eufra  oasos  have  none  the  less  been  conquered  by  a  foreign  power, 
thai  oi  the  Senftsiya  brotherhood.  Through  their  religious  propaganda,  the  Algerian 
Ehwans  have  become  the  true  masters  of  the  district ;  and  "were  the  mother-house  at 
Jarabftb  threatened  by  any  Christian  or  Osnutnli  forces  advancing  from  the  coast,  they 
would  endeavour  to  establish  the  centre  of  their  power  farther  inland,  in  their  great 
Zawya  of  El-Istat.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  Bohlfs  had  ample  opportunity  of 
observing  how  absolute  was  their  authority  in  the  place.  Threatened  by  them,  he 
escaped  with  his  life  only  by  flight ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  protected  by  a 
formal  order  of  the  Mahdi  of  Faredgha,  he  commanded  the  homage  of  all,  and  his 
property  was  strictly  respected. 

The  Eufra  oases  do  not  Ire  below  sea-level,  as  was  supposed  when  the  series  of 
depressions  was  discovered  which  stretches  from  the  Egyptian  oases  to  the  GuU  of 
Sidra.  From  the  Aujila  oasis,  which  stands  below  the  Mediterranean,  the  ground 
rises  imperceptibly  towardo  tho  Taiserbo' oasis,  the  northernmost  of  the  Eufra  group, 
where  it  already  attains  an  elevatbn  of  830  feet.  Eababo,  southernmost  of  the 
same  group,  is  1,300  feet  high,  and  the  land  probably  continues  to  rise  in  the 
southern  desert  as  far  as  the  Wajai:ga  oasis.  While  ai  ocean  of  shifting  sands 
roEs  away  to  the  north  and  nortJi-east,  dunes  are  everywhere  rare  in  the  Eufra 
district,  except  towards  the  centre,  wh«»  they  enclose  the  Buse'ima  oasts.  "West 
and  south  they  disappear  completely,  imd  here  is  everywhere  visible  either  the  bare 
rook  or  the  marshy  soil  donstitnting  the  groundof  the  oases. 

The  hills  rising  abruptly  above  the  palm  groves  and  the  surrounding  steppes 
consist  of  masses  of  Nubian  sandstones  and  limestones  overlaid  with  lavas. 
Separated  one  from  the  other,  these  hills  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  formerly 
oontmuous  plateau,  which  has  been  mostly  weathered  or  eroded  by  running  waters* 
leaving  nothing  but  detached  fragments  as  proofe  of  its  former  existence.  They 
are  of  almost  uniform  height,  except  that  the  ideal  plain  connecting  all  the 
summits,  and  i^Mbably  coinciding  with  the  ancient  surface  of  the  plateau,  gradually 
ascends  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south. 

Bohlfs  nowhere  discovered  any  fossUiferous  rocks,  but  the  sand  contains  a  large 
number  of  vitrified  tubes,  products  either  of  electric  discharges  or  of  organic  secre- 
tions. Here  and  there  the  surface  is  also  strewn  with  round  sandstone  masses  of 
all  sizes,  producing  the  effect  as  if  the  plain  were  some  vast  arsenal  stored  with 
shells,  balls,  and  bullets  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  concretions  some  are  hollow,  while 
oUiers  have  a  soUd  core  or  are  filled  with  Icwse  sand. 

Good  water  exists  in  superabundapce  in  the  Kufra  oases,  and  may  be  everywhere 
readied  by  sinking  weUs  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  10  feet.    In  this  respect  Kufra  is 
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favourably  distinguished  from  -nearly  all  the  Libyan  oases.    This  abundance  of 

Fig.  9.— Thb  Kur&k  Oasib. 


moisture  seems  surpriung  in  a  region  where  some  yean  pass  without  any  rains. 
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tundance  of 


But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  highlands  lying  to  the  south  of  the  plateau  are 
sufficiently  elevated  to  intercept  the  moisture-bearing  clouds. 

All  ^9  oases,  except  perhaps  that  of  Sirhen  (Zighen),  sittiated  in  the  north-east 
of  the  district,  have  in  the  centre  either  a  lake,  or  at  least  a  marshy  sebkha,  where 
is  collected  the  overflow  of  the  surface  waters.  Lake  Buse'ima,  in  the  oasis  of  like 
name,  even  presents  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  highland  lacustrine  basin. 
Commanded  by  the  crested  escarpments  of  the  surrounding  cliffs,  and  reflecting  in 
its  blue  waters  an  isolated  crag  of  pyramidal  form,  it  winds  through  the  palm  groves 
for  a  distance  of  about  6  miles.  The  saline  efflorescences  around  its  shores,  where 
the  columns  of  air  whirl  in  incessant  eddies,  resemble  the  foamy  crests  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  beach.  Near  the  margin  of  all  the  lakes  and  saline  marshes  wells 
may  be  sunk  which  yield  fresh  water,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  clothed  with  an 
arborescent  and  grassy  vegetation  at  least  sufficient  to  alFord  pasturage  for  the 
camels. 

Flora,  and  Fauna. 

Although  distinguidied  from  most  other  groups  of  oases  in  the  desert  by  the 
wealth  of  their  vegetation,  those  of  Eufra  present  but  a  limited  number  of  fonious. 
A  single  species,  such  as  the  alfa,  the  tamarisk,  acacia,  or  talka,  covers  extensive 
tiaotfl,  stretching  for  many  square  miles  beyond  the  horizon.  Bohlf's  explorations, 
interrupted,  however,  too  suddenly  to  have  yielded  all  the  renults  that  might  have  been 
expected,  discovered  only  thirty-nine  species,  of  which  twenty-six  were  cultivated 
plants.  One  of  the  oharacteristio  features  of  the  flora  of  Kufra  is  the  multitude  of 
wild  figs,  which  fonn  dense  thickets  infested  by  countless  snakes.  These  reptiles, 
which  are  not  poisonous,  have  the  habit  of  coiling  round  the  branches  of  fig  and  date 
trees,  and  watching  with  head  erect  for  the  little  Wrds  coming  to  perch  within  their 
reach.  But  they  are  preyed  upon  in  turn  by  other  birds,  which  appear  to  be 
gpeoiAlly  characteristic  of  the  aviJbwia  of  Eufrsk' 

On  the  marshy  tracts  wild  duck  and  geese  swarm  in  myriads ;  a  few  storks  are 
also  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waters,  and  the  oases  are  visited  by  flocks  of 
migrating  swallows.  Oazelles  are  rare,  except  in  the  Erbehna  oasis,  towards  the 
south-west  of  the  group ;  but  multitudes  of  little  Kjdents  are  met,  as  well  as  cortoin 
species  of  lisards,  q[aders,  md  termites.  As  in  the  Aujik  district,  snails  are 
nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Eufra. 


t  any  rains. 


Inhabitants. 

The  term  Eufra,  derived  from  Eaflr,  is  explained  to  mean  "  Land  of  the  Un- 
believer." At  the  same  time,  it  no  longer  deserves  the  title  since  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  pagan  Tibbus  were  expelled  by  the  Mohammedan 
Zwiyas.  This  tribe  reached  the  Eufra  territory  mostly  from  the  Leshkerreh  oasis,  and 
star  maintain  friendly  reUtions  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Aujila  group. 
The  Tibbus  at  present  seen  in  the  country  are  barely  tolerated,  and  would  appear 
to  be  found  only  in  the  southern  oasis,  where  they  form  a  distinct  cotnmunity, 
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confined  to  a  solitary  hamlet.  Numerous  structures,  however,  attest  the  former 
presence  of  these  ancient  inhabitants,  a»  well  as  of  their  forefathers  or  precursors, 
the  Garamantes.- 

Numerous  worked  flints  also  afford  proof  of  a  prehistoric  period  in  this  Liby^ 
region  analogous  to  that  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe.  On  the  crest  of  the  Jebel 
Buseima,  an  ancient  village  has  been  so  well  preserved  that  the  cabins  might  be 
again  rendered  inhabitable  by  simply  spreading  a  roof  of  palm-branches  above  the 
circular  walls.  The  posterns,  defensive  towers,  and  outer  ramparts  all  remain  just 
as  they  were  originally  constructed.  The  rocky  eminence  rising  in  the  middle  of 
Lake  Buseima  is  also  crowned  with  a  citadel  of  the  same  type  as  those  erected  by 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There  are  even  some  ancient  burial-grounds, 
which  the  Mohammedans  suffer  to  be  profaned  with  impunity,  the  bodies,  deposited 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  being  those  of  "reprobate  Kafirs." 

The  Zwiya  Arabs,  now  masters  of  the  land  by  right  of  conquest,  claim  to  be 
amorgst  the  most  zealous  disciples  of  the  Prophet  since  they  have  acc^ted  the 
teachings  of  the  SenOsiya  brotherhood.  A  Zwiya  sheikh  will  never  present  himself 
before  the  people  of  his  tribe  except  on  horseback,  shaded  by  an  umbrella,  bearing 
a  falcon  on  a  small  cushion,  and  followed  by  a  greyhound.  He  is  always  armed 
with  a  long  matchlock  provided  with  a  nisty  bayonet.  The  Zwiyas  leave  to  the 
despised  Tibbus  of  the  southern  village  the  use  of  their  primitive  weapons,  such  as 
the  long  heavy  iron  club  tipped  with  steel,  which  describes  a  whirling  motion  in 
its  flight  through  the  air. 

Topography. 

The  Eufra  group  comprises  five  chief  oases,  of  which  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  largest,  is  Taiserbo,  in  the  north-west.  Here  Jrangedi,  the  old  capital,  and 
rendenoe  of  the  Tibbu  sultans,  is  still  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  oaitlei  built  with 
blocks  of  salt.  The  name  of  Eufra,  now  applied  to  the  whole  territory,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  restricted  to  Taiserbo  alone.  But  the  political  preeminence 
of  this  dasis  caused  its  name  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other  members  ol  the  group, 
although  lying  at  a  mean  distance  of  about  60  miles  from  each  other.  Sirhen,  in 
the  north-east,  is  almost  uninhabited,  and  here  the  Zwiyas  hare  not  even  planted 
date-palms,  although  extensive  grovea  might  soon  be  developed  with  a  little  culti- 
vation. Nevertheless,  it  forms  a  very  important  oaravi^  station,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  pasturage  it  affords  for  camels. 

Buseima,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  is  noted  for  its  lake,  and  for  the  Jebel 
Buseima,  Jebel  Sirhen,  and  Jebel  Nari  ranges  enolosing  it  on  the  north,  north-east, 
and  south,  respectively.  The  latter,  under  various  names,  and  interrupted  at  several 
points,  develops  a  total  length  of  about  120  miles  in  the  direction  from  east  to 
west. 

In  the  sduth-west,  Erbehna  is  about  the  same  sixe  and  prMents  aaalogoui 
features  to  those  of  Buseima,  consisting,  like  it,  of  a  circular  lone  of  palms  enclosing 
a  lake,  which  is  dominated  northwards  by  the  abrupt  esoarpments  of  a  mountain 
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range.  Lastly,  in  the  south-east,  stretches  the  largest  member  of  the  group,  the 
crescent-shaped  and  vergreen  Kebabo,  which  has  a  total  length  of  no  less  than  120 
miles.  Here  is  concentrated  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Eufra,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  oasis  has  been  founded  theviUage  of  Jo/,  or  the  "hollow,"  which  has 
now  become  the  largest  agglomeration  of  huts  in  this  region  of  Africa.  Here 
also  stands  the  monastery  where  reside  the  masters  of  the  land.  The  Zauya-el-Itat, 
or  "  Convent  of  Purity,"  presents  the  aspect  of  a  fortress.    Above  its  lofty  white 

Fig.  10.— KuFBA  Oasd.  \ 
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walls,  whi<5h  are  Btrong  enough  to  sustain  a  siege,  nothing  is  visible  except  the  roofs 
of  the  terraced  houses.  But  no  longer  dreading  an  open  attack,  the  SenAsiya 
brethren,  who  redde  within  the  enclosure  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
nearly  all  in  separate  cells,  have  laid  out  garden  plots  beyond  the  precincts.  Close 
to  the  convent  itself  they  have  planted  an  orchard  several  acres  in  extent,  where  are 
cultivated  nearly  all  the  fruit-trees  of  the  Tripolitana  oases.  Of  the  million  of 
date-palms  owned  by  them  in  the  Kuf re  territory,  nearly  a  third  were  received  from 
the  piefy  of  the  iaithf  uL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THU  QREAT  STBTI8  AMD  TKIPOLITANA  8EAB0ABD. 

HE  maritime  region  of  Tripoli,  bounded  enst  by  the  extreme  bend  of 
tbe  Great  Syrtis,  west  by  the  southern  headlands  of  the  Tunisian 
coast,  forms  a  distinct  territory  both  in  an  administrative  and  geo- 
graphical sense.  The  belt  of  ooastlands,  varying  in  width,  and 
intersected  by  a  thousand  mostly  dry  wadies  draining  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  dominated  south  and  south-west  either  by  chains  of  rocky  hills  and 
mountains,  or  by  the  rugged  scarp  d  a  plateau  which  runs  mainly  parallel  with 
the  shores  of  the  Syrtes.  This  zone  constitutes  Tripolitana  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  vilayet  of  the  same  name  also  comprises  the  portion  of  the  plateau  stretch- 
ing through  Qhadames  south-westwuds  to  the  Algerian  frontier.  But  this  forms 
a  separate  geographical  area,  sloping,  not  seawards  but  towards  the  west,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Sahara.  In  the  south  yet  anotiier  natural  region  is  formed  by  the 
scattered  oases  of  Fezzan,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  basm  by  hills,  pilateaux, 
and  vast  desert  wastes.  Excluding  Cyrenaica,  Fezzan,  Ghadames,  and  Bhat,  and 
disregarding  administrative  divisions,  the  surface  of  Tripolitana,  within  the  water- 
parting  between  the  marine  and  inland  basins,  may  be  approximately  estimated  at 
110,000  square  miles,  with  a  total  popuJa^on  of  probably  not  more  t^an  650,000, 
or  about  six  persons  to  the  square  mile.  , 


Gbnerat.  Survey. 

Farther  removed  from  Europe  than  Mauritania,  and  possessing  but  a  small 
extent  of  arable  lands,  the  seaboard  of  Tripolitana  could  never  have  developed  much 
commercial  life  throughout  the  historic  period.  Vessels  doubling  the  projecting 
headlands  of  Numidia  and  Cyrenaica,  and  sailing  southwards,  found  the  desert  in 
many  places  already  encroaching  on  the  marine  waters.  For  some  hundreds  of 
miles  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  or  else  fringed  with  reefs,  while  swamps  and 
li^foons  stretch  far  inland,  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  ooastUnds. 
These  are  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
Syrtes  were  especially  dreaded  by  mariners,  owing  to  their  surf-beaten  riiore%  the 
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exhalations  from  the  surrouncKi^  lufeons,  and  the  savage  character  of  ihe  local 

tribes. 

The  scanty  popuktion  of  Tripolitana,  its  slight  shmla^lM^neral  commercial 
movement  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  trifling  revenue  yielded  to  itspwHtiml  rulers, 
show  that  during  the  last  two  thousand  years  the  country  has  remained  in  a  mow 
or  less  stagnant  state.  Its  importance  has  in  fact  diminished  on  the  seaboard, 
where  great  cities  formerly  flourished,  and  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  main 
highways  to  the  interior. 

The  exploration,  one  might  almost  say  the  discovery,  of  Tripolitana,  remains 
still  to  be  achieved.  Although  since  the  journey  of  Homemann  in  the  last  century, 
the  country  has  been  visited  by  such  men  as  Lyon  and  Ritchie,  Penham,  Oudney 
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and  Olapperton.  Laing,  Richardson,  Earth,  Vogel,  Beurmann,  Diiveyrier,  Mercher 
and  Vattone,  Rohlfs,  Naohtigal,  Von  Bary  and  Krafft,  these  explorers,  starting 
mostly  from  Tripoli,  have  neglected  many  interesting  districts  in  the  interior; 
while  little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  geology,  meteorology,  ethnology,  and 
archaeology  of  the  land. 

In  our  days  the  earth  has  already  beoome  too  small  for  the  restless  spirit  of 
modem  enterprise,  and  certain  geographical  conditions,  with  which  iha  ancients, 
confined  to  the  marine  highways,  had  no  need  to  occupy  themselves,  have  acquired 
quite  a  new  si^ficanoe.  The  very  break  in  the  coastline  which  serves  to  cut  off 
the  pbdns  of  Tripoli  from  Eun^iean  influraee,  hta  become  .a  advantage  for  the 
communications  with  the  interior.  However  otherwise  inconvenient,  the  harbours 
of  tKipditana  are  the  nfttaral  points  of  departure  for  the  caravans  proceeding  to 
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Western  Sudan.  Thanks  to  the  gulf  of  the  two  Syrtes,  which  forms  a  bight  in 
the  contour  of  the  continent  of  a  mean  depth  of  about  300  miles,  the  journey 
across  the  desert  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  interior  is  reduced  by  one-fourth. 
Moreover  the  route  from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Tsad,  which  lies  due  south,  is  relatively 
easy,  being  relieved  at  tolerably  short  intervals  by  the  Fezzan  and  other  oases. 
Neither  the  hills  nor  the  dunes  present  any  serious  difficulties  to  modem  engineers, 
while  the  scattered  populations  of  the  oases,  long  familiar  with  their  European 
visitors,  would  certainly  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  highways  of 
communication.  "  To  the  future  master  of  Tripoli  belongs  the  Sudan,"  exclaims 
the  traveller  G.  Rohlf  s,  when  urging  Italy  to  take  possession  of  Tripolitana.  He 
proposes,  either  from  the  port  of  Tripoli  or  from  that  of  Brdiga,  at  the  head  of  th^ 
Great  Syrtis,  to  construct  a  railway  in  tho  direction  of  £uka,  near  the  west  coast 
of  Lake  Tsad.  Even  thit  line  might  perhaps  be  shortened  by  about  120  miles  by 
creating  a  harbour  in  deep  water  on  the  west  side  of  the  Syrtis,  somewhere  near 
the  Marsa-2iafran  creek. 

Not  only  is  this  the  shortest  route  for  the  line  destined  one  day  to  connect  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  with  that  of  the  great  inland  lake,  but  it  also  seems  to 
bo  the  most  convenient  for  the  continental  trunk  line,  terminating  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  Niger  and  Congo  basins. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railway  penetrating  from  Tripolitana  south- 
wards must  sooner  or  later  become  one  of  the  great  commercial  highways  of  the 
world.  But  even  this  can  scarcely  exceed  in  importance  the  more  westerly  route, 
which  is  intended  to  connect  the  already  developed  network  on  the  Algerian  coast 
through  the  Wed-Messaura  with  the  great  Hnd  described  by  the  Niger  below 
Timbuktu.  In  this  direction  both  termini  would  offer  an  immense  advantage  in 
respect  of  population,  abundance  of  natural  resources,  and  commercial  activity. 
Here  also  it  would  be  a  mere  question  of  continuing  lines  either  already  opened,  or 
for  which  concessions  have  been  granted  south  cf  Algeria  to  a  nu>re  southem 
latitude  than  Tripoli. 

Physical  Featurbs. 

t 

The  Tripolitana  highlands  take  their  rise  eastwards  in  an  unexplored  region  of 
the  desert,  where  tho  Haraj-el-Aswad,  or  Black  Har&j,  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  its  lavas,  forins  a  chain  of  volcanic  origin  with  a  mean  direction  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  Hitherto  Hornemann  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  crossed  the 
eastern  section  of  this  range,  although  nearly  a  century  has  lapsed  since  his  visit. 
More  recent  explorars  have  only  seen  these  mountains  from  a  distance,  or  heard  of 
them  from  native  report. 

The  Black  Harftjj  which  is  also  covered  with  much  reddish  scoria,  lighter  than 
the  black  lavas,  consists  of  small  low  ridges  and  isoLited  peaks  with  abrupt  sides 
furrowed  by  deep  fissures  and  crevasses.  These  hills,  which  have  a  mean  elevation 
of  650  feet  above  the  plateau,  itself  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  are  perhaps 
the  volcanoes  which  formerly  Ut  up  the  shores  of  the  Meditenanean  or  of  the  lakes 
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stretched  at  their  foot.  But  the  system  is  also  largely  composed  of  the  sandstone 
and  limestone  formations,  which  have  been  pierced  by  the  eruptive  lavas.  South 
of  the  Black  HarAj  stretches  an  extensive  calcareous  hamada,  or  plateau,  terminat- 
ing north-east  of  the  Murzuk  depression  in  a  group  of  cliffs  and  hills  known  as 
the  HarCkj-el-Abiad,  or  "  White  Harftj."  Here,  according  to  the  Arab  reports,  are 
found  the  perfect  skeletons  of  large  marine  animals. 

Beyond  the  pa^  which  affords  communication  between  the  Zella  and  Fogha 
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oases  on  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  respectively,  the  Harftj-el-Aswad  is 
continued  westwards  by  the  Jebel-es-SoJa,  or  "Black  Mountains,"  already  by 
Pliny  designated  by  the  synonymous  expression,  Mon$  Ater.  According  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Boman  encyclopaedist,  this  appellation,  which  lias  persisted  for 
at  least  two  thousand  years,  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  these  uplands,  which  look 
as  if  blackened  by  fire,  although,  when  lit  up  by  the  solar  rays,  they  seem  to  be 
wrapped  in  flame. 
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The  Bkok  Mountains,  the  highest  range  in  south  Tripolitana,  follow  the 
nonnal  direction  from  east  to  west,  while  describing  a  slight  curve  with  its  convex 
side  facing  northwards.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  different  aspect  by  a 
broad  breach,  or  as  Duveyrier  describes  it,  "a  continuous  series  of  ravines," 
traversed  by  the  caravan  route  between  Murzuk  and  the  Jofra  oasis.  The  very 
names  given  to  each  of  these  sections  of  the  range — Soda  Sherkiyah  and  Soda 
Gharbiyah — indicate  their  respective  positions  east  and  west  of  this  commercial 
highway.  The  Soda  Sherkiyah,  or  "  Eastern  Soda,"  stands  at  but  a  slight  elevation 
above  the  limestone  plateau ;  whereas  the  "  Western  Soda "  attains  considerable 
altitudes,  the  Ealb-Warkau,  one  of  its  summits,  having  a  height  of  3,000  feet, 
according  to  some  authorities.  At  its  western  extremity,  where  it  merges  in  the 
great  stony  ham&da  known  as  the  Ham&da-el-Homra,  or  "  Red  Plateau,"  the 
Naber-el- Jrug,  another  of  its  peaks,  is  even  said  to  be  4,330  feet  high.  According 
to  Rohlfs,  who,  however,  was  unable  to  take  any  accurate  measurements  in  the 
Jebel-es-Soda,  there  are  also  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  system  other  crests 
reaching  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 

The  statement  of  Homemann,  that  the  Jebel-ee-Soda  is  to  a  large  extent  of 
volcanic  origin,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  Duveyrier,  who  has  brought  back 
fragments  of  a  basaltic  lava,  which  the  geologist  Descloizeaux  regards  as  coming 
very  probably  from  an  ancient  submarine  eruption. 

Various  spurs  branch  off  northwards  from  the  main  range,  sinking  gradually 
down  to  the  low-lying  coastlands.  Several  other  projections  have  also  become 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  system.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those 
running  towards  the  Jofra  oasis,  where  they  rise  from  650  to  880  feet  above  the 
wady,  which  has  itself  a  mean  elevation  of  about  650  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Lokhmani,  one  of  these  isolated  groups,  is  clothed  with  palm  groves  half  way 
up  its  sides.  , 

North  of  the  oasis  the  plain  is  dominated  by  the  Jdbel-Tar,  a  mountain  mass 
completely  distinct  from  the  Soda  range,  and  consisting  of  tertiary  formations 
which  contain  thick  fossiliferous  beds.  But  its  moderate  elevation,  not  exceeding 
1,330  feet,  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  moisture-bearing  clouds,  so  that  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jebel-Tar  nothing  is  found  except  springs  of  bitter  wator.  Iti 
memory  of  the  explorer  Nachtigal,  who  has  done  such  excellent  work  in  the 
Sahara  and  Sudan,  his  friend  Rohlfs  has  given  to  the  culminating  point  of  the  Tar 
system  the  appellation  of  Jebel  Bulbul,  or  "  Mount  Nightingale  "  (Nachtigal). 

West  and  north-west  of  the  Jobel-es-Soda  stretches  the  interminable  "  Red 
Plateau,"  whose  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  some  40,000  equare  miles.  From 
north  to  south,  where  it  was  traversed  by  Barth  in  1850,  between  Tripoli  and 
Muzurk,  it  is  over  120  miles  lon^,  while  extending  through  the  Tinghert  plateau 
for  420  miles  eaqt  and  west  to  the  south  of  the  Qhadames  oases  and  of  the  region  of 
Algerian  dunes.  This  Ham&da-el-Honum  is  of  all  the  African  "  hamftdas  "  the  ham&da 
in  a  superlative  sense — the  "  burnt"  region  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  water,  is 
most  dreaded  by  caravans.  On  the  edge  of  the  cliff  leading  to  it,  each  wayfarer 
religiously  casts  a  stone  on  the  butqfar,  or  "  father  of  the  journey,"  a  cairn  or 
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pyramid  of  propitiation  raised  from  century  to  century  by  successive  generations  of 
travellers. 

Herbage,  brushwood,  and  living  things  are  rare  in  this  desolate  waste,  which  is 
•voided  by  the  very  birds,  that  fear  to  wing  their  way  across  solitudes  more 
formidable  than  the  seas  themselves.  Nevertheless  camels  find  here  and  there  a 
little  nourishment  in  the  scanty  vegetation  offered  by  a  few  depressions  along  the 
track  across  the  plateau.  Barth  even  came  upon  some  stunted  palms  in  one  of 
these  hoUows,  where  the  water  collected  after  the  rare  storms  soon  evaporates, 
leaving  nothing  in  its  place  except  a  thin  saline  e£Borescence.  In  many  places 
channels  have  been  formed  by  the  wadies,  although  the  running  waters  have  not 
been  sufficiently  copious  to  excavate  a  complete  river  bed  in  the  rock,  so  that 
beyond  the  last  basin  of  erosion  the  depression  is  again  closed. 

The  plateau  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  level  and  uniform,  free  alike  from 
stones  and  sand.  In  altitude  it  varies  scarcely  more  than  150  feet,  from  1,500  to 
1,650,  the  highest  point  along  the  route  followed  by  Barth  bdng  1,700  feet,  and 
indicated  at  a  distance  by  a  heap  of  stones.  At  first  sight  the  surface  of  the  ground 
might  seem  to  be  formed  of  basaltic  slabs,  so  black  and  parched  is  its  appearance. 
But  it  really  consists  of  randstone  layers  overlain  with  clay  and  gypsum,  and  still 
more  frequently  with  maris,  limestone,  and  silicions  strata,  in  which  numerous 
fossil  shells  have  been  collected. 

Southwards  the  ground  falls  through  a  succession  of  terraces  and  cliffs  scored 
with  deep  ravines.  The  limit  of  the  northern  desert  is  miarked  by  the  copious 
Hassi  wells  and  other  springs,  which  ooze  up  from  a  depth  of  760  feet  below  the 
plateau.  South  of  this  point  begins  the  region  of  oases  inhaUted  by  the  Hamatic 
(Berber)  communities.  The  observer  asks  in  amazement  how  the  Roman  armies, 
possessing  no  camels  like  the  caravans  of  our  days,  were  able  to  traverse  the  Red 
HamAda,  as  stated  by  the  old  writers,  and  as  attested  by  the  richly  sculptured  tombs 
occurring  at  intervals  aloqg  the  line  of  march,  and  especially  on  the  crests  or 
summits  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  sepulchral 
monuments,  the  »dnem  of  the  Arabs,  are  graceful  little  shrines,  whose  correct  style 
shows  that  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  these  remote  regions  scarcely  yielded  in 
artistic  taste  to  those  of  the  mother  country. 

In  modem  times  the  direct  route  over  the  ham&da  was  first  explored  by  Barth, 
Overwdg,  and  Richardson,  other  European  travellers  having  followed  the  more 
easterly  road  across  the  Jebel-es-Soda.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the 
last  two  thousand  years  the  whole  region  has  gradually  become  drier,  and  thus 
would  be  explained  the  relatively  easier  access  to  the  interior  formerly  afforded 
by  the  western  route,  prater  eeput  ami*  "  by  the  head  of  the  rook." 

North-eastwards  the  Red  Plateau,  furrowed  by  numerous  wadies,  is  broken  into 
narrow  pronumtories,  which  are  again  cut  up  into  secondary  headlands.  Some  of 
these  segmants  of  the  greai  rooky  tableland  have  even  been  completely  detached 
from  the  hamAda,  thus  fbiming  small  distinct  ridges  limited  on  eith^t  side  by 
watercourses.    Such  are  the  Kaf  Mugelad,  the  Jebel  Ehadamia,  and  the  Jebel 
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Ergenn,  whose  mean  ^ievntioii  w  about  the  same  aa  that  of  the  plateau.  From  the 
head  o{  the  passes  intersecting  them  a  distant  view  is  commanded  of  the  »ystem  of 
broad  ravines,  idl  dmining  east  and  north-east  towards  tho  Mediterranean.  In  this 
ragged  district  every  headland  is  crowned,  like  the  summits  of  the  ham&da,  with 
the  ruins  of  tombs  and  of  other  Roman  structures,  embellished  with  columns  and 
carvings.  A  methodical  survey  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Tripolitana  is  urgently 
demanded,  says  Rohlf s,  in  order  to  study  the  interesting  inscriptions  and  recover 
the  more  choice  bas-reliefs  here  found  in  abundance.  The  establishment  of  an 
archaeological  museum  at  Tripoli  might  help  to  preserve  valuable  Ornament^  which 
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else  threaten  (ioon  to  become  mere  heaps  of  stones,  like  the  aUtm*  or  landmarks 
raised  here  and  there  by  the  Arabs  in  the  midst  of  the  sands. 

North  of  the  Red  Ham&da  follow  several  chains  or  rather  risings  in  the  plateau, 
running  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west,  parallel  at  once  with 
the  edge  of  the  ham&ta  and  the  sea-coast.  These  are  the  ranges  of  hills,  normally 
more  elevated  than  the  great  sandstone  tableland,  which  arrest  the  clouds  borne  by 
the  moist  winds,  and  thus  divert  the  moisture  from  the  sur&ice  of  the  vast  plateau 
stretching  southwards. 

Altogether  this  upland  northern  region,  known  generally  as  the  "  Jebel,"  the 
Cilius  Mons  of  the  ancients,  may  be  regarded  as  a  terrace  standing  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  Ham&da-el-Homra,  but  far  less  uniform,  and  furrowed  throughout 
its  whole  thickness  by  deep  river  gorges.  Its  mean  height  may  be  about  2,000 
feet.  The  Jebel  Ghurian,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  rampart  of  this  hilly 
tract,  and  whose  blue  crests  are  seen  from  Tripoli  rising  above  the  surrounding 
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palm-groves,  has  some  points  2,250  feet  high.    Barth  even  mentions  the  Bibel,  one 
"  very  high  mountain,"  whose  approximate  altititde,  however,  he  omits  to  give. 

In  the  direction  of  the  hills  and  lowlands  which  slope  seawards,  and  which  are 
in  fact  known  as  the  Jef&rah  or  "Flats,"  the  terrace  of  Qhurian  terminates  in  many 
places  in  abrupt  escarpments.  The  ravines  at  its  foot,  often  filled  with  verdant 
fruit-trees,  are  commanded  on  either  side  by  hare  walls,  now  of  white  limestone, 
now  of  dark  basaltic  rooks.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  these  almost  vertical  precipices 
stands  the  citadel  of  Easr  Ghurian,  flanked  with  round  towers  at  the  four  angles  of 
its  enclosure.  From  this  eagles'  eyrie  the  Turkish  garrison  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  region  entrusted  to  its  charge. 

West  of  the  Jebel  Ghurian  the  scarp  of  the  great  terrace,  which  Barth  regards 
as  the  "  true  continental  coastline,"  maintains  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent 
the  same  abrupt  declivity.  Along  the  Wady  Sert  in  the  Jebel  Yefren  the  cliff  rises 
rertioally  at  one  point  to  a  height  of  1,630  feet.  One  of  the  s>mimits  on  the  outer 
ndge  of  the  terrace  is  crowned  at  its  culminating  point  (2,180  feet)  by  a  stronghold 
oven  more  formidable  than  that  of  Ghurian,  to  which  the  appellation  of  Kasr-el- 
Jebel,  or  "  Hill  Fort,"  has  been  given  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  The  side  of  the 
open  cirque  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  is  a  stratified  formation  of  surprisiag  regu- 
larity. Diversely  coloured  gypsum  and  Umestone  layers,  the  latter  forming  projecting 
cornices  between  the  softer  and  more  weathered  beds  of  gypsum,  alternate  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  dif!  in  a  perfectly  uniform  series,  as  if  planned  by  an  architect. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  whole  district,  exceeding  2,830  feet,  is  indicated  from 
a  distance  by  the  remains  of  a  Boman  tomb. 

West  of  the  Jebel  Tefren  follow  other  still  littie  known  ranges,  the  Nef dsa  and 
beyond  it  the  Dvirat,  which  continues  to  run  parallel  with  and. at  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles  from  the  coast,  to  which  farther  west  it  gradually  approaches, 
ultimately  disappearing  in  Tunisia,  near  the  Ghilf  of  Gabes.  All  these  outer  ranges 
of  Tripolitana  are  ahdbst  evarywhere  covered  with  a  veg-etable  humus  like  those  of 
the  Algerian  Eabylia,  and  the  fruit-trees,  cultivated  by  the  Berbers  with  the  stone 
oare  in  both  r^oms,  thrive  equally  well  in  Tripolitana.  Not  a  village  is  here 
without  its  groves  of  dates,  olives,  pomegranates,  figs,  apricots,  and  other  fruits. 

Facing  the  Jebel  properly  so-called — that  is,  the  rugged  escarpmect  of  the 
plateau-'-«tand  a  few  isolated  Toloanoes  now  extinct.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
uplands  the  limettone  rooks  are  pierced  with  crevasses,  through  which  basaltio 
lavas  have  burst  fcarth.  Some  of  these  cones  would  seem  to  have  forced  their  way 
upwards  through  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Jebel  Dwirat.  North-west  of  the 
Jebel  Ghurian  rises  the  twin-crested  Manterus  volcano,  and  farther  east  Mount 
Tekut,  perhaps  the  highest  point  in  North  Tripolitana  (2,840  feet). 

North-east  of  the  terminal  rampart  of  the  Ghurian  system  stretches  a  lower 
terrace  studded  with  ahabas  or  %habat»,  that  is,  vdcanio  chasms  surrounded  by  lava 
streams,  which  are  now  overgrown  with  alfa  grass.  Farther  on  the  sacred  Jebel 
Msid,  its  summit  crowned  with  an  Arab  castle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  lifts  its 
round  grassy  cupola  far  above  all  the  surrounding  eminences.  Beyond  this  point 
stretches  seawards  the  upland  Tar-hdna  (Mn  (1,000  feet),  whose  argillaceous 
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surface  is  here  and  there  broken  by  a  few  voloanio  heighto,  which,  however,  do  not 
form  a  mountain  range,  as  is  usually  represented  on  the  maps. 

North-eastwards  another  Jebel  Msid,  also  highly  venerated  and  crowned  with  a 
zawya  or  moslem  monastery,  limit«  the  Tar-h6na  plain  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  the  Bondara  and  Mesellata  bills,  whose  spurs  terminate  on  the  sea-coast.  One 
of  these  advanced  eminences,  whose  summit  is  disposed  in  three  distinct  crests, 
Barth  is  disposed  to  identify  with  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Graces  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who,  however,  places  it  much  farther  inland. 

Hydbooraphic  System.  ^ 

Although  more  than  half  the  size  of  France,  Tripolitana,  properly  80*called,  has 
not  a  single  perennial  stream.  But  during  the  rainy  season  superb  cascades  aro 
seen  tumbling  down  the  rocky  sides  of  Ohurian  and  Yefren  into  the  lower  gorges, 
and  the  muddy  waters  are  frequently  copious  enough  to  force  their  way  seawards 
through  the  sand  accumulated  in  their  beds.  Barth  reports,  on  the  authority  of  the 
natives,  that  in  the  year  1806  the  Wady-el-Ghasas,  flowing  from  the  Jebel  Yefren, 
united  with  the  other  torrents  of  the  valley  in  a  powerful  stream  which  reached 
the  coast  across  the  Zenzur  palm-g^ves  west  of  Tripoli,  and  discoloured  the  sea 
with  its  alluvia  for  120  miles,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jerba. 

Most  of  the  watercourses  have  broad  channels  confined  between  high  banks,  a 
proof  of  the  large  volume  sent  down  during  the  floods.  Nevertheless  travellers 
usually  take  the  winding  beds  of  these  wadies  when  their  route  lies  in  the  same 
direction,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  they  havd  little  occasion  to  regret  the 
rained  state  of  the  Roman  bridges  met  here  and  there  along  the  more  frequented 
tracks. 

Far  more  useful  than  the  restoration  of  these  bridges  would  be  that  of  the  dams 
and  dykes,  which  retain  the  temporary  waters  of  the  inundations  at  the  outlets  of 
the  upland  valleys.  A^  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Ghurian,  Barth  saw  one  of  these 
reservoirs,  of  Arab  oonstruotion,  whose  ruined  ramparts  are  now  traversed  bjr  the 
caravan  route.  The  only  receptacles  at  present  known  to  the  people  of  Tripolitana 
are  the  mayent,  or  stone  dstems,  whose  gates  are  carefully  kept  under  look  and  key 
for  the  dry  season.  In  several  districts  the  art  is  also  understood  of  ezoavating  the 
so-called /o^rarafe,  or  underground  galleries,  in  which  the  fluid  is  collected,  and 
which  communicate  with  the  surface  through  wells  sunk  at  intervals  in  the  ground. 
These  galleries  are  similar  to  the  kanatg  met  in  the  arid  districts  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan. 

Amongst  the  "extinct"  rivers  which  formerly  rolled  down  considerable  volume*, 
but  whose  beds  have  now  for  most  of  the  year  to  be  excavated  for  a  little  brackish 
fluid,  there  are  several  whoise  course  has  been  completely  e&oed  before  reaching 
the  seaward  area  of  drainage.  On  the  Mediterranean  slope  of  Tripolitana  all  the 
wadies,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  water  flooding  their  channels  after  sudden 
downpours  or  protracted  rains,  reach  the  sea,  or  at  least  the  sebkhas  on  the  coast* 
Some  of  them  have  eVen  vewt  basins,  in  comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Italian 
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rivers,  flowing  over  against  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  would 
be  regarded  as  but  of  slight  importan<%.  Thus  the  wady  debouching  at  Mukhtar, 
that  is,  on  the  frontier  of  Barka  and  Tripolitana  proper,  has  a  whole  network  of 
secondary  wadies,  draining  a  district  120  miles  in  length  along  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Haruj  and  Jebel-es-Soda. 

Farther  west,  the  Wady-esh-Shegga  also  receives  the  waters  of  an  extensive 
territory,  in  which  is  included  the  Jofra  oasis.  The  Wady  Um-esh-Sheil  has  its 
source  in  the  very  heart  of  the  plateaux  between  the  Black  Mountains  and  the  Red 
HamAda,  and  reaches  the  west  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis  after  a  counle  of  at  least 
300  miles.  Of  smaller  volume,  but  more  famous,  is  the  Wady  Zemzem,  as  shown  by 
its  very  name,  which  is  that  of  the  sacred  spring  in  the  temple  of  the  Eaaba.  So 
highly  esteemed  are  the  waters  collected  in  the  cavities  excavated  in  its  bed,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  rival  those  of  the  Mecca  foimtain  itself.  The  Sufajin  (Suf-el- 
Jin),  the  most  copious  of  all  these  wadies,  is  fed  by  all  the  torrents  of  the  plateaux 
comprised  between  the  Jebel  Ghurian  and  the  Jebel  Ehadaima.  Going  westwards, 
its  basin  is  the  last  m  Tripolitana  of  any  considerable  extent,  being  estimated  at 
about  8,000  square  miles.  The  Wady-el-Ei»n,  which  is  crossed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Leptis  mines,  has  a  course  of  only  a  few  miles ;  but  it  ha^  been 
identified  as  the  Cynips,  so  famous  in  ancient  times  for  the  fertility  of  the  valley 
watered  by  it.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Wady-el-Mghar-el-Grin,  or  "  River  of 
Abysses."  But  its  waters,  which  were  formerly  of  excellent  quality,  and  which 
Were  conveyed  by  sm.  aqueduct  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis,  have  become  for  some 
unknown  reason  so  bad  that  travellers  carefully  abstain  from  drinking  them. 

In  the  west  of  Tripoli  the  only  streams  of  any  extent  are  the  wadies  Haera,  El- 
Ethel,  Beidha,  and  SegMo,  all  flowing  from  the  hills  and  escarpments  of  Barth'a 
"  continental  coastline." 

OOASTLAHDS. 

A  very  large  section  of  the  seaboard,  east  and  west  of  the  hilly  district  which 
terminates  at  Oape  Misrata  at  the  wagle  of  sieparation  between  the  Great  E^rrtis  and 
the  coast  of  Kh(Hn8,  is  occupied  with  the  so-called  aebk/uu,  that  is,  shallow  depress 
dons  in  which  the  waters  of  th«  wadies  are  collected.  Occasionally,  also,  the 
nutrine  currents  penetrate  into  these  lagoons  acrMs  the  intervening  strip  of  coast, 
o^  through  temporary  canals  opened  during  storiny  weather.  But  for  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  year  most  of  the  sebkhas  are  nothing  more  than  natural  salt-pits,  whose 
muddy  margins  are  overgrown  with  alkaline  plants. 

The  longest  of  these  coast  lagoons  begins  at  Cape  Misrata  and  extends  south-east 
and  east  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Syrtis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line 
of  dunes.  This  is  the  Tawagha  sebkha,  into  which  the  wadies  of  the  interior 
discharge  their  floods  during  the  rainy  season.  It  formerly  communicated  with  the 
sea,  and  was  navigable,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  the  "Roman"  canal,  as  it  is 
still  (Hilled.  In  certain  places  the  ontlinra  of  tbe  sebkhas,  as  well  as  those  of  t^e 
arable  lands  and  oase^  have  been  modified  by  the  sands  of  the  beach,  which  are 
carried  some  distance  inland,  and  which  are  disposed  in  sucoesi^ve  ranges  of  dunes. 
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Such  are  the  sands  which  encircle  the  date-palm  plantations  of  Tripoli,  and  which 
are  described  by  travellers  as  already  forming  part  of  the  "  great  desert,"  although 
this  region  lies  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  beyond  the  Jebel  Ghurian. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  and  of  Western  Tripolitana  the  tides  are 
so  little  felt  that  their  existence  has  been  denied  by  several  observers,  such  as  DeUa 
Gella,  Pezant,  and  even  the  experienced  Captain  Beechey.  During  syzygy  the  water 
rises  about  two  feet,  and  occasionally,  when  impelled  by  fierce  northern  gales,  as  high 
as  five  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  power  exercised 
by  the  surf  along  the  crescent-shaped  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  which  have  at  all 
times  been  dreaded  by  sea&rers,  and  regarded  by  them  as  irresiBtibly  attracting 
vessels  to  their  destruction.  According  to  Sallust,  this  very  attractive  force  ii 
indicated  by  the  term  Syrtis.  Possibly,  also,  the  terrible  Lamia,  that  devouring 
monster  said  by  the  Greeks  to  dwell  in  a  cavern  on  this  seaboard,  was  nothing 
more  in  their  eyes  than  the  spirit  of  the  storm  and  whirlwind. 

At  Zafran,  near  the  ancient  Medineh-es-Sultan,  the  coast  is  fringed,  as  it  were, 
by  huge  blocks,  lashed  and  piled  up  by  the  waves  in  the  form  of  breakwaters.  At 
first  sight  they  in  fact  present  the  appearance  of  the  remains  of  colossal  quays, 
although  the  vast  development  of  these  formidable  sea  walls  shows  that  we  are  in 
presence  of  some  work  of  nature.  Nevertheless  this  natural  structure  had  formerly 
been  utilised  as  a  support  for  an  artificial  pier  erected  to  .shelter  the  port  of  Zafran. 

The  coast  of  Tripolitana  is  one  of  those  where,  right  or  wrong,  indications  are 
supposed  to  have  been  observed  of  a  slow  subsidenoe  of  the  ground,  or  else  of  aa 
upheaval  of  the  sea-level.  At  Tripoli,  the  movement  is  said  to  have  proceeded  at 
the  yearly  rate  of  about  half  nn  inch  during  the  last  half  century.  Thus  the 
Mediterranean  would  appear  to  be  slowly  but  incessantly  working  gradually  to 
recover  its  ancient  inlets,  which,  although  now  dried  up,  still  lie  below  sea-levsl. 


Glimatb. 

The  climate  of  Tripolitana  resembles  that  of  the  other  regions  along  the  North 
African  seaboard,  except  that  here  the  southerly  deflection  of  the  ooastline  gives  it 
a  higher  average  temperature,  and  on  the  whole  a  more  continental  oharaoter.  The 
maritime  district  is  comprised  within  the  isothermals  of  68°  and  73^  F.,  whereas 
in  the  interior  the  heat  is  higher  on  the  low-lying  districts,  lower  on  the  inlands. 
On  the  sands  at  noon  it  exceeds  154°,  and  even  170°  F.,  and  Bohlfs'  dog  had  in 
some  places  to  be  sUod  with  sandab  before  he  could  follow  his  master  across  the 
burning  soil.  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the  normal  yearly  temperature  is 
as  high  as  86°  F.  in  the  Jofra  oasis  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel-es-Soda.  But  it 
should  be  added  that  these  intense  heats  are  far  more  easily  borne  in  the  dry 
regions  of  the  interior  thttn  would  be  the  case  on  the  ooastlands,  where  per- 
spiration is  checked  by  the  excessive  atmospherio  moisture.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  along  the  seaboard  may  be  compared  to  that  felt  in  a  Turkish 
bath. 

Between  the  extremes  of  heat,  exceeding  lOS"  and  112°  F.,  and  of  cold,  the 
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difference  is  enormous,  for  it  often  freezes  on  the  plateaux.    Snow  is  even  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  Jofra  oasis,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

On  the  coast  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air  are  daily  tempered,  at  least  from 
April  to  October,  by  the  marine  breeze,  which  blows  regularly  from  the  north- 
east in  the  same  direction  as  the  normal  trade  winds.  It  deflects  gradually  east- 
wards, and  after  an  interval  of  calm  the  land  breeze  springs  up,  lasting  the  whole 
night,  but  towards  the  morning  veering  a  little  round  to  the  west.  Occasionally 
storms  arise  in  this  season,  when  the  marine  breezes  become  violent  gales,  dan- 
gerous to  the  shipping  along  the  coast,  on  which  the  surf  beats  with  great  fury. 
During  the  winter  months,  which  also  coincide  with  the  rainy  season,  the  winds 
blow  usually  from  the  west,  north-west,  or  north,  and  these  also  are  accompanied 
by  storms.  But  far  more  dangerous,  owing  to  their  sudden  appearance,  are  the 
abrupt  transitions  from  north-east  to  south-west,  generally  followed  by  thunder 
and  heavy  rains. 

Of  frequent  occurrence  are  the  calms,  during  which  vapours  accumulate  in  the 
air  in  such  abundance  that  the  sun  becomes  obscured,  and  the  firmament  is  every- 
where overcast  by  a  white  veil  of  mist.  In  the  Mediterranean  basin  there  are  few 
other  regions  where  grey  tints  prevail  so  generally  in  the  atmosphere.  To  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  aerial  spaces,  Ihe  traveller  must  penetrate  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Here  the  .vapours,  instead  of  spreading  in  a  uniform  veil  over  the 
whole  sky,  are  condensed  into  thick  layers  of  dappled  cloudlets.  Nevertheless  the 
skies  of  Tripolitana  never  acquire  the  serene  azure  which  is  so  much  admired  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe.  The  dust  raised  and  dispersed  throughout  the 
atmosphere  by  the  desert  wind,  at  times  in  the  form  of  the  simoom,  is  held  for 
weeks  and  months  in  suspension,  always  imparting  to  the  heavens  a  slightly  leaden 
effect.  Vessels  anchored  in  the  port  of  Tripoli  often  find  their  decks  strewn  with 
sand  by  the  storm,  during  which  the  town  and  the  shore  become  wrapped  in  a 
thick  fog  or  cloud,  dry  and  parching  rather  than  damp.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  sandstorm,  commonly  called  gebU,  or  ''south  wind,"  electricity  is  freely 
liberated.  Sheltered  in  his  tent,  the  traveller  Stecker  was  on  one  occasion  able  to 
write  his  name  in  streaks  of  flame  on  the  canvas  covering. 

In  the  province  of  Tripolitana  proper  the^mean  annual  rainfall  is  estimated  at 
about  eight  inches,  a  proportion  far  exceeded  in  Mauritania  and  Cyrenaica,  that  is 
to  say,  ^e  two  regions  projecting  northwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  depres- 
sioa  of  the  Syrtes.  In  its  pluviometric  conditions  Tripolitana  thus  belongs  rather 
to  the  desert  zone  than  to  that  of  the  ooa^tlands.  Heavy  shOVrers  occur  most  fre- 
quently and  in  greatest  abundance  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Ghurian  and 
of  the  other  chains  forming  the  scarp  of  the  plateau.  Hence  in  wealth  of  vege- 
tation these  tracts  rival  the  Algerian  Eabylia  itself,  and  might  easily  afford 
sustenance  for  a  population  of  many  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  in  the  oases  of 
the  plains  it  sometimes  happens  that  tillage  is  suspended  for  years,  owing  to  the 
abtcoice  of  rain.  Even  moist  fogs  are  rare,  although  here  and  there  developed  on 
the  cultivated  plateaux  before  sunrise,  or  spreading  a  fleecy  veil  over  the  palm 
groves  of  the    oasM.      But  however  intensely  dry  the  atmosphere  usually  ii, 
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vegetation  is  always  able  to  absorb  a  little  of  the  latent  moisture,  for  it  survives 
for  years  without  receiving  any  rain.  Thus  the  gelgelan  (mathiola  livida)  a  species 
of  oruoifer,  distils  every  morning  a  few  drops  at  the  tip  of  its  leaves,  although  no 
appearance  of  dew  can  be  detected  round  about.  The  very  rooks  themselves  must 
have  the  power  of  attracting  some  of  the  humidity  present  in  the  atmosphere ; 
else  whence  those  perennial  springs,  such  as  the  inexhaustible  well  of  Ghadames, 
which  continue  to  ooze  up  in  the  oases,  where  ten,  or  even  twenty,  years  sometimes 
pass  without  a  single  shower  to  moisten  the  surrounding  olifb,  at  whose  foot  the 
limpid  fountain  never  fails  P 

Floka.  1 

Although  the  botanical  survey  of  Tripolitana  is  far  from  complete,  it  may 
already  be  concluded  that  its  flora  is  relatively  very  poor,  thanks  partly  to  the 
slight  relief  of  the  land,  partly  to  the  scanty  rainfall.  With  the  exception  of 
thirteen  new  species  or  varieties,  all  the  plants  round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes  and 
in  the  inland  districts  as  far  as  Fezzan  belong  to  the  flora  of  Mauritania,  Egypt, 
or  Sicily.  A  few  Italian  species,  which  do  not  occur  in  Tunisia,  are  met  in 
Tripolitana,  a  land  of  transition  between  the  desert  and  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
Nearly  all  the  fruit-trees  of  temperate  Europe  grow  here,  but  do  not  all  yield 
good  fruits.  The  almond  thrives  admirably,  forming  magnificent  groves  even  at 
Ghadames,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  desert.  The  quince,  pomeg^ranate,  and  fig  also 
flourish  in  the  oasas,  while  everywhere  the  vine  gives  good  returns,  although  the 
gprape  is  not  used  for  making  wine.  The  iqtricot  grows  to  a  great  size,  but  in  the 
southern  districts  produces  an  indi&rent  fruit.  Even  the  peaoh,  plum,  and  apj^, 
growing  in  the  oases  beneath  the  sLade  of  the  date  palm,  are  no  longer  much  more 
than  ornsmental  plants.  The  apples  gathered  in  the  oases  are  no  larger  than 
walnuts,  and  are  quite  tasteless.  In  these  sultry  latitudes  the  orange  is  also  a  poor 
fruit,  although  the  idea  of  the  "  golden  apple  "  is  found  associated  in  legend  mth 
that  of  those  "  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,"  many  of  which  were  placed  by  the 
ancients  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripolitana,  properly  so  called.  The  dtron  also  scarcely 
flourishes  beyond  tlie  seaboard  districts.  In  the  Ghadames  oads  there  exists  only  a 
solitary  specimen.  ' 

The  oharaoteri^tic  fruit-trees  of  Tripolitana  are  the  olive  and  the  date.  As 
regards  the  former,  the  coastlands  of  the  Syrtes  belong  to  the  same  zone  as  Sicily 
and  South  Italy,  while  by  the  latter  they  are  connected  with  the  oases  of  the 
interior.  Around  many  villages  of  the  seaboard  the  palm  and  olive  are  inter- 
mingled in  shady  groves,  presenting  a  charming  picture  by  their  varied  forms, 
the  himdred  details  of  the  undergrowtJh,  and  the  aqiect  of  houses  and  ruins 
■oattered  amid  the  surrounding  verdure. 

But  the  natives  of  Tripoli  lack  the  skill  required  to  extract  the  oil  from  their 
olives,  so  that  this  plant  possesses  little  importance  in  the  general  movement  of 
trade.  Their  chief  resource  are  their  date-palms,  although  certain  oases  south 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  have  nothing  but  the  wild  plant,  which  grows  in  clusters  and 
yields  an  indifferent  fruit,  consumed  chiefly  by  the  animals.    In  these  districts  axe 
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also  met  a  few  date-palms  with  bifurcating  stem,  like  that  of  the  dum-palm,  a  plant 
also  represented  in  the  flora  of  South  Tripolitana.  The  finest  dates  are  said  to  be 
those  yielded  by  the  plantations  of  Gharia,  in  the  upland  valley  of  the  Wady 
Zranzem,  although  these  are  still  inferior  to  those  of  the  Suf  district  in  Algeria  and 
of  the  Wady  Draa  in  the  south  of  Marocco.  The  number  of  datos  cultivated  in  the 
whole  of  Tripolitana  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  millions.  Whether  in  the 
oases  of  the  Jebd-es-Soda  or  of  the  Bed  Ham&da,  or  on  ike  steppes  skirting  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard,  the  plantations  are  everywhere  formed  of  trees  set  close 
together,  the  groves  thus  producing  at  a  distance  the  efEeot  of  verdant  islands. 
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The  requirements  of  irrigation  and  of  the  lertiKsation  of  the  female  plant  by  tihe 
male  pollen,  in  many  places  also  the  necessity  of  common  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  marauding  tribes,  have  caused  all  the  dates  of  each  district  to  be  grouped  in  a 
compact  mass.  After  leaving  certain  groves  containing  a  hundred  thousand  phmts 
in  the  closest  proximity,  the  traveller  does  not  again  meet  with  a  solitary  specimen 
during  a  march  of  several  hours,  or  even  for  days  together.  During  the  expedition 
of  tJie  brothers  Beeohey,  a  single  pahn  was  visible  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis 
near  Cupe  Misrata,  and  when  Barth  visited  the  same  district  fifteen  years  after- 
wtaiip  ike  tree  had  disappewred. 
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Tripolitana  also  possesses,  especially  in  the  beds  of  its  wadies,  vaist  forests  of 
the  talha,  or  Arabian  acacia,  which  always  grows  in  a  scattered  way,  but  none  the 
less  presents  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  travellers  emerging  from  the  bare  and  stony 
ham&das.  Some  of  these  acacias  attain  the  proportions  of  almond  trees,  but  on  the 
outskiiis  of  the  forests,  and  especially  on  sites  with  a  northern  aspect,  they  dwindle 
to  mere  shrubs.  The  g^m  distilled  by  them  is  of  excellent  quality,  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambia,  but  it  is  little  used  in  the  country. 

The  sodr  [zizyphm  Mm),  so,common  that  it  has  given  the  name  of  Sodriya  to  a 
whole  district  in  west  Tripolitana,  the  mastic,  batum  (pistachio),  and  most  of  the 
shrubs  foimd  in  the  thickets  of  Southern  Italy,  also  belong  to  the  wild  flora  of  this 
region,  where  they  often  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  hills  with  a  dense  mantle  of 
verdure.  The  tamarisk  and  the  rtetn  or  retama  grow  on  the  slightly  saline  low- 
lying  groimds.  The  shi,  or  wormwood,  to  which  camels  are  specially  partial,  is 
dotted  in  tufts  over  the  stony  steppes ;  and  the  lecanora  de$ertorum,  a  species  of 
edible  lichen,  covers  certain  tracts  here  and  there  on  the  plateau  of  the  desert. 
Characteristic  of  these  plateaux  is  also  the  beshna,  a  species  differing  in  no  respect 
from  the  alfa  grass  of  Algeria,  and  which,  like  it,  has  also  begun  to  be  exported 
for  the  European  paper-mills.  The  natives  have  a  notion  that  they  cui  get  rid  of 
their  ailments  by  transferring  them  to  this  plant.  Camel-riders  are  sometimes 
seen  dismounting  and  kneeling  over  a  tuft  of  alfa,  which  they  carefully  knot 
together,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  their  maladies  to  the  stalk. 

Fauna  of  Tripolitana. 

The  fauna  of  Tripolitana  differs  from  that  of  the  surrounding  regions  only  so 
far  as  it  is  less  rich  in  species.  Wild  and  domestic  animals  are  here  less  numerous 
than  in  Mauritania.  The  uplands  are  infested  neither  by  lions  nor  panthers,  while 
the  lack  of  permanent  rivers  has  caused  the  crocodile  i»  disappear,  just  as  in  the 
interior  the  disafforestation  of  the  country  has  proved  fatal  to  the  elephant.  The 
steppes  would  be  admirably  suited  for  ostrich  farming ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  animal  still  survives  in  this  region.  If  any  are  to  be  found,  it  can  only  be  in 
the  less  accessible  districts  of  the  Bed  Ham&da.  Recently  a  few  ostriches  have  been 
imported  from  Bumu,  and  some  Italians,  although  with  little  success,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  breeding  of  this  "  winged  racer,"  which  could  thrive  nowhere 
better  than  on  the  extensive  plains  of  Jefara. 

In  some  districts,  notably  the  Jofra  oasis  and  the  ooastlands  around  the  Qre&t 
Syrtis,  the  camivora  are  represented  ndther  by  the  hyaena  u.r  even  by  the  jackal, 
the  only  wild  beasts  of  this  class  being  the  fenneo  and  the  fox.  Hares,  rabbits,  a 
few  species  of  gazelles  and  antelopes,  marmots  with  long  white-tufted  tails,  the 
African  moufflon  or  wild  sheep,  such  is  the  game  that  most  abounds  in  Tripolitana. 
The  stony  ham&das  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  tracks  of  gazelles, 
much  narrower  than  the  paths  laid  down  by  man,  and  thoroughly  cleared  of  any 
sharp  stones,  that  might  wound  the  delicate  feet  of  these  graceful  creatures. 

Amongst  the  reptiles  more  commonly  met  is  the  sand  gecko,  which  it  furiously 
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attacked  wherever  met  by  the  natives,  who  think  it  not  only  poisonous  but  also 
endowed  with  mag^c  powers.  The  cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  is  also  much  dreaded, 
although  never  dangerous  in  winter,  or  when  the  sun  is  not  at  its  full  strength. 
It  is  a  very  timid  animal,  cowering  in  the  sand,  to  which  it  has  become  assimilated 
in  colour,  and  numbed  at  the  least  lowering  of  the  temperature.  But  few  birds  are 
met  in  the  thickets  of  Tripolitana,  except  during  the  few  days  of  migration  north 
and  southwards  in  spring  and  autunm. 

Of  domestic  animals  the  most  useful  are  the  camel  and  ass,  employed  as  pack 
animals.  Both  cattle  and  horses  are  rare  and  of  small  size.  In  some  oases  scarcely 
two  or  three  steeds  are  to  be  met,  and  these  are  reserved  for  the  chiefs,  who  are 
very  proud  of  their  mounts.  This  absence  of  horses  is  largely  due  to  the  Turkish 
pashas,  whose  policy  it  has  been  to  deprive  the  restless  Arab  tribes  of  their  cavalry. 
This  was  a  sure  way  of  "  clipping  their  wings,"  and  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  Nor  are  dogs  at  all  numerous ;  except  in  the  coast  towns,  scarcely 
any  breed  is  to  be- met  besides  the  slughi,  or  Arab  greyhound.  The  fat-tailed  sheep, 
the  only  variety  in  Tripolitana,  still  wears  a  woolly  coat,  notwithstanding  the  heat 
of  the  climate.  The  fleece  does  not  disappear  until  we  reach  Fezzan,  south  of  the 
Jebel-es-Suda.  Much  more  common  than  the  sheep  are  the  goats,  to  which  the 
scrub  affords  a  sufficient  nutriment.  According  to  native  report,  those  that  browse 
on  the  retama  plant  give  an  intoxicating  milk. 

Inhabitai«t8  of  Tripolitana. 

As  in  the  other  "  Barbary  States,"  as  they  were  formerly  called,  the  population 
of  Tripolitana  consists  of  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  latter  name  comprising  all  the 
descendants  of  the  invaders  who  settled  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Mussulman  oonquest,  and  again  during  the  great  Hilalian  inmiigration  in  the 
eleventh  century.-  The  Berbers  are  probably  the  more  numerous,  representing  as 
they  do  the  aboriginal  element.  But  in  several  districts  they  have  laid  aside  their 
primitive  dialects,  having  become  ascdmilated  to  their  conquerors  in  speech,  as  well 
as  in  religion  and  usages.  Hence  many  tribes  of  undoubted  Berber  descent  pass 
nevertheless  for  Arabs.  This  incessant  prooejis  of  assimilation  was  already  noticed 
by  Ibn-Khaldun  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Even  in  most  of  the  oases  and  rural 
districts,  where  Berbers  and  Arabs  constitute  distinct  ethnical  groups,  each  with 
its  own  name  and  special  organisation,  both  have  become  so  intermingled  by  family 
alliances  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  detect  the  least  physical  difEerence  between 
them.  In  all  the  -tribes  alike  are  met  persons  characterised  by  Negroid,  Semitic, 
or  Oaucasio  features.  But  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  almost  without  exception 
yellowish  or  bronzed,  the  hair  black  and  kinky,  the  body  slim,  with  shapely  limbs. 
As  amongst  all  North  African  peoples,  the  women  are  relatively  of  much  smaller 
nze  than  the  men,  the  discrepancy  between  the  sexes  being  in  this  respect  much 
greater  than  amongst  Europeansw* 

The  Berbers  of  Tripolitana  proper  who  appear  to  have  best  preserved  the 
•  doriuud  Hohlfs,  •'  Kufm ;  Qaer  durah  Alrio»." 
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primitive  type  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohiman  and  Yefren  highlands ;  of  all 
the  native  tribes  these  have  also  most  valiantly  maintained  their  independence. 
The  Jebel  Tefren  is  still  the  hotbed  of  all  insurrectionary  movements,  and  these 
natives  are  fond  of  relating  with  pride  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  notably 
those  of  their  last  hero,  Rhuma,  who  maintained  for  years  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Turks.  In  military  prowess,  as  well  as  love  of  work,  the  care  bestowed 
on  their  fields  and  orchards,  intelligence  and  natural  vivacity,  these  are  the 
"  Eabyles  "  of  TripoUtana.  The  contrast  is  very  striking  between  than  and  the 
sluggish  peoples  of  the  lowlands. 

The  Jebel  Nefusa,  north-west  of  the  Jebel  Tefren,  is  also  inhabited  by  Berber 
tribes,  some  of  whom  still  speak  a  dialect  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Tuaregs.  But 
most  of  the  natives  are  probably  descended  from  those  Luata  or  linata,  that  is,  the 
ancient  Libu  or  Libyans,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  land  before  the  Arab  invar 
sion,  and  who,  like  the  Arabs  themselves,  came  originally  from  the  east  to  seek  new 
homes  in  north  Africa.  In  one  of  the  Jebdl  Nefusa  tribes,  as  amongst  the  Aulad 
Nail  of  Algeria,  the  young  women  are  in  the  habit  of  migrating  to  the  surrounding 
oases  and  towns  to  earn  their  dowry  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  virtue.  Tuik,  con- 
queror  of  Spain,  was  a  Nefesi,  or  Berber  of  the  Jebel  Nefusa,  and  he  belonged 
perhaps  to  one  of  those  tribes  which  had  become  mingled  witii  the  Christian  popUf 
lations,  but  professed  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence  possibly  the  fiivour  he  showed  to 
the  Spanish  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  At  present  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jebel  Nefusa,  although  adherents  of  Islam,  belong  to  the  "  fifth  sect,"  being  Ibad- 
hites,  like  the  Beni-Mzab  of  Algeria. 

Amongst  the  Berber  highlanders,  some  tribes  still  dwell  in  underground  villages, 
and  according  to  Duveyrier,  these  tit^lodytes  have  given  their  name  to  the  Jebel 
Garian,  or  "  Cave  Mountains,"  commonly  but  wrongly  called  the  Jebel  Ghurian. 
A  square  space  25  to  30  feet  deep  is  excavated  in  the  sandy  or  limestone  rook,  and 
on  either  side  of  this  pit  are  opened  the  vaulted  chambers  in  which  the  inhabitants 
reside.  A  well  sunk  in  the  enclosure  supplies  them  with  water,  which  usually  lies 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface.  Communication  is  effected  with  the  outer  world 
by  means  of  a  winding  passage  protected  at  either  end  by  a  strong  gate,  and 
through  this  the  people  return  every  evening  to  their  retreat,  with  their  animals 
and  poultry. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  and  the  spread  of  Islam,  the  troglodytes 
raised  altars  to  the  gods.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  espeoiaUy  round 
about  the  Jebel  Msid  on  the  upland  Tar-h6na  plains,  religions  monimients  have 
been  preserved,  dating  undoubtedly  from  pre^Arab  times,  and  attributed  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  Berbers.  They  are  constructed  of  megaUthic  blocks  resnnbling 
those  of  Britanny,  Andalusia,  and  South  Algeria,  but  presenting  some  distinctive 
features.  The  Berber  monuments  of  Tripolitana  take  the  form  of  porticoes 
averaging  10  feet  high,  made  of  two  square  pillars  rating  ou  a  common  pedestal 
and  supporting  a  quadrangular  block,  which  exceeds  in  hei|^t  the  vertical  atoaes 
on  either  side.  Between  the  latter  the  opening  would  be  too  narrow,  says  Barth, 
for  a  single  person  to  squeeze  through,  unless  he  was  exiaremely  thin. 
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At  the  western  foot  of  the  Jebel  Msid  of  Mesell&ta  there  are  rax  of  these 
cromlechs,  some  still  standing,  othertt  overturned,  near  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  The 
almost  Roman  style  of  the  building  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  architects  of  the 
megalithic  structui  js  lived  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  still  under  the  sway  of 
the  Italian  conquerors,  and  a  sculptiued  animal  on  one  of  the  porticoes  recalls  the 
Roman  wolf.  Nevertheless  some  authorities,  far  from  regarding  these  "  biliths  " 
and  "triliths"  of  Tripolitana  as  religious  edifices,  look  on  them  merely  as  the 
fr^ework  of  gateways  constructed,  as  was  usual,  of  materials  far  more  durable 
than  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Hence  the  latter,  mere  earthworics,  orumbled  away 
to  the  level  of  the  ground,  while  the  former  remained  standing,  and  thus  assumed 
the  form  of  cromlechs. 

Thb  Ababs  of  Tripolitana. 

If  the  Bfdber  element  prevails  on  the  highlands  and  plateaux,  the  Arabs,  of 
more  or  less  mixed  stock,  have  acquired  the  ascendancy  on  the  plains.  These 
nomad  tribes  naturally  prefer  the  vast  steppe  lands,  where  they  can  move  about 
with  their  flocks,  changing  their  camping-grounds  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
abundance  of  water  and  pasturage.  The  Arab  has  no  love  of  the  forest,  which  he 
fires,  in  order  that  timber  may  give  place  to  herbage,  and  his  glance  be  not 
obstructed  by  the  leafy  branches.  Thus  the  Tar-h6na  plateau,  between  the  Ghurian 
highlands  and  the  Mesell&ta  hills,  has  been  completely  wasted,  not  a  single  tree 
being  spared. 

Like  all  other  nomad  populations,  which  by  their  very  dispersion  break  into  a 
multitude  of  distinct  groups,  differing  in  their  traditions,  customs  and  interests, 
the  Arabs  of  Tripolitana  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  differing  from  one 
another  in  some  respects,  although  preswving  for  generations  the  memory  of  their 
common  ancestry.  .Some  of  these  commumties  are  distinguished  by  their  numbers, 
power,  and  noble  descent.  In  the  east  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  is  that  of 
the  Anlad  Wonka,  zealous  members  of  the  Senftsiya  brotherhood,  who  roam  the 
steppes  round  the  shores  of  the  Gi«at  Syrtis,  and  who  have  pushed  their  warlike 
expeditions  to  the  Tsad  beain  beyond  the  ^desert,  like  the  Nasamon  wanderers 
mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

Farther  south  the  Aulad  Khris  have  partly  taken  possession  of  the  Zella  oasis, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Haraj  gorges  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  kindred 
tribes  esoapng  from  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Turkish  pashas.  The  XTrfilaii, 
or  OrfeUas,  who  occupy  the  hUly  districts  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  great  plateau, 
are  the  most  formidable  fighting  element  amongst  the  Arabs  of  Tripolitana.  It 
is  not  long  sbce  they  were  even  accused  of  kidnapping  children  to  devour  them. 
They  call  themselves  Arabs,  and  speak  Arabic ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  style  of 
their  dwdlings,  their  agricultural  practices,  and  the  names  of  their  sub-tribes  and 
villages,  that  the  fundamratal  eloneut  of  tibe  pc^iUation  is  Berber* 

To  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  follow  less  numerous  and  more 
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peaceful  tribes,  such  as  the  Kedadifas,  Aulad  Bu-Seifs,  Sfradnas,  Aulad  Yusefs, 
Haraadats,  and  Tar-h6na8.  Of  all  these  kindred  clans,  the  most  respected  are  the 
Bu-Seifs.  who  reside  chiefly  about  the  Wady  Sufejin  and  its  tributaries.  In  order 
to  preserve  intact  their  social  usagep,  the  Bu-Seifs  allow  no  strangers  to  remain 
overnight  in  their  encampments,  but  assign  them  a  separate  tent  in  the  vicinity, 
where,  however,  they  are  entertained  with  perfect  hospitality.  This  tribe  breeds 
the  finest  camels  in  the  whole  of  Tripolitana,  and  in  all  their  tents  the  younglings 
are  treated  like  the  children  of  the  family.  & 

West  of  Tripoli,  towards  the  Tunisian  frontier,  the  chief  tribes  are  the  Wershe^ 
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fanas,  Ben-Ajelas,  and  Nuails.  Till  recently  conflicts  were  frequent  in  the  border 
lands  between  the  two  states,  and  the  victorious  ov  defeated  clans  were  continually 
displacing  their  camping  grounds  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  battle. 

Although  the  art  of  writing  has  been  lost  among  the  Berbers  of  Tripolitana, 
most  of  these  communities  ore  designated  on  the  ground  or  the  face  of  the  cUfPs  by 
complicated  marks  or  signs,  which  must  be  regarded  either  as  abbreviated  names,  or 
symbolic  marks,  analogous  to  the  totems  of  .the  North  American  Indifms. 

There  are  also  some  Arab  tribes  held  in  great  veneration,  not  on  account  of 
their  pure  morals  or  any  special  merit,  but  in  consequence  of  the  pretended  sanctity 
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of  their  origin.  These  are  the  so-called  Shorfa*  that  is,  descendants  of  the 
Prophet,  although  the  family  genealogical  tree  is  seldom  authentic.  It  is  enough 
for  a  woman  to  marry  a  Sharif,  even  though  immediately  afterwards  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  for  all  her  children,  and  children's  children  to  take  this  honoured 
title.  The  "  Murabutio  "  families  of  Tripolitana  also  claim  to  have  come  from  the 
west,  whence  the  Shorfa  are  said  to  have  migrated.  Anyhow,  it  appears  to  be 
quite  certain  that  a  great  many  Arab  tribes  advanced  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board during  the  first  years  of  the  conquest.  Since  that  epoch  a  general  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction  has  been  effected,  so  that  those  tribes  are  regarded  as  of 
noblest  blood  who  during  their  migrations  have  twic^  traversed  the  route  between 
Mauritania  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa.  Such  groups  are  even 
more  esteemed  than  if  they  had  come  straight  from  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia. 

At  present  this  retrograde  movement  is  more  active  than  ever.  The  Algerian 
Shorfa  clans,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  herds,  have  already  emigrated  in 
thousands  to  Tripoli,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  yoke  of  the  "  infidel."  The 
Ehwansof  the  religious  brotherhood  of  the  SenAsiya,  who  have  become  so  numerous 
in  the  oases  of  Tripolitana,  are  also  immigrants  from  the  same  region.  After  the 
occupation  of  Tunisia  by  the  French  troops,  several  unsubdued  tribes  sought  a 
refuge  on  the  plains  of  Jef&ra,  west  of  Tripoli. 

The  Nboeoes. 

Next  to  that  of  the  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  largest  section  of  the  population  is 
certainly  the  Negro  element.  Amongst  those  who  call  themselves  Arabs,  or  even 
Shorfa,  there  are  thousands  who  betray  their  black  descent  in  the  colour  of  their 
skin  and  hair,  the  form  of  their  features  alone  attesting  mixture  with  the  white 
Semites.  Commercial  zelati<ms  are  so  frequent  and  regular  between  Tripoli  and 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  that  there  id  nothing  surprising  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  Nigritians  on  the  Mediterranean  coastlands.  The  great  majority, 
however,  of  those  now  living  in  Tripolitana  have  heea.  forcibly  brought  thither  as 
slaves.  Formerly  not  a  single  caravan  arrived  from  Sudan  unaccompanied  by  a 
gang  of  captives.  "We  must  therefore  reckon  by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  number 
of  blades  who  have  thus  been  imported  into  Tripoli,  either  to  remain  in  the  coimtry 
w  to  be  forwarded  thence  to  Egypt  or  Turkey.  Although  at  present  no  longer 
carried  on  openly  in  the  capital  of  the  vilayet,  the  slave  trade  has  not  yet  by  any 
means  totally  ceased.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  in  the  southern 
oases,  the  dealers  in  human  flesh  instruct  their  agents  to  obtun  the  best  terms  for 
their  living  merchandise,  which  never  fails  to  find  a  purchaser.  At  the  same  time 
both  Negroes  and  Negresses,  at  least  in  the  Capital,  may  at  any  time  demand  a 
letter  of  emanci{»tion,  and  this  document  is  never  refused.  Many  of  these  freed- 
men  remain  in  the  houses  of  their  former  masters,  who  are  stiU  looked  up  to  as 
patrons  and  protectors  even  by  those  who  withdraw  itom.  Uieir  roof  to  live 

•  Shorfa  or  Shurafa  is  tiie  plural  of  Sharif,  properly  a  noble  or  grandee,  but  uaually  restricted  to 
die  teal  or  ^Mumsd  deaoendaatB  of  Mohammed. 
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independently.     On  all  festive  occasions   they  return  to  share  in  the  family 
rejoicings. 

The  g^reat  hiajority  of  the  Negro  population  resides  neither  in  the  capital  nor 
in  any  of  the  other  towns  of  the  province.  Faithful  to  their  racial  instincts,  they 
have  grouped  themselves  in  small  hamlets,  where  they  live  in  huts  made  of  palms, 
branches,  and  reeds.  Neither  the  houses  of  the  civilised  Turks  nor  the  tents  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  suit  the  habits  of  communities  still  following  the  same  mode  of 
life  as  their  fellow-countrymen  op  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tsad. 
Although  familiar  with  Arabic,  most  of  them  still  speak  their  native  dialects. 
From  the  Niam-Niam  territory  to  that  of  the  Fulahs,  all  the  regions  of  Central 
Africa  are  represented  in  Tripolitana  by  their  respective  languages,  although  the 
majority,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  population,  converse  in  the  Hauwa  already 
current  throughout  Western  Sudan.  In  many  districts  a  stranger  might  fancy 
it  had  also  become  the  prevailing  language  of  Tripolitana,  owing  to  the  incessant 
chattering  of  the  Negroes,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  voluble  Arabs  and  Berbers. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Hanssa  tongue  will  maintain  itself  for  many  genera- 
tions in  the  country ;  for  however  correct  the  social  Ufe  of  the  local  black  com- 
munities, however  touching  their  devotion  to  their  families,  the  Negro  women  are 
rarely  very  prolific,  while  infant  mortality  is  very  high.  Tet  in  other  respects 
the  women  would  appear  to  resist  the  climate  better  than  the  men,  and  many  even 
live  to  a  great  age.  , 

The  Tubks  and  Kvlugli. 

The  Turks,  who  since  1835  enjoy  not  only  the  sovereignty  but  also  the  efEeo- 
tive  power,  are  in  a  minority  even  in  the  capital.  Nevertheless  their  language 
has  gradually  become  predominant  amongst  most  ol  the  "  Tarabulsiyeh,"  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  administration  having  oauded  the  official  idiom  to 
prevail  over  the  Arabic.  Tet  the  Turks  are  still  strangers  in  the  land,  holding 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  from  whom  they  are  already  somewhat 
distinguished  as  "  Malekits  "  in  the  midst  of  "  Hanefite  "  populations.  They  are, 
moreover,  careful  to  follow  the  fashions  of  Constantinople,  and  by  an  affectMl 
dignity  of  carriage  they  endeavour  to  sever  themselves  from  the  populace,  to 
which  as  judges  and  administrators  they  nevertheless  condescend  to  sell  justice 
and  protection.  But  for  all  their  airs  of  superiority,  their  passion  jEor  strong 
drink  has  rendered  them  the  most  degraded  section  of  the  community. 

More  respectable  are  the  Eulugli,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  Turks  and 
Moorish  or  other  women  of  the  country,  i<^hether  black  or  white.  These  half- 
oastes  pay  no  taxes,  but  are  required  to  serve  as  irregular  troops  at  th«  first 
summons  to  arms.  Since  the  immigration  of  so  many  Algerian  families,  escaping 
from  French  rule,  the  Turks  usually  select  their  wives  amongpst  the  women  of  this 
class,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  population  by  tii^  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  correct  morals.  Many  of  the  yoimg  Algerian  women  are,  moreover, 
noted  for  their  ^:>ersonal  charms,  in  this  respect  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
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native  Moorish  girls,  whose  reputation  is  also  so  bad  that  an  alliai  .ce  with  one  of 
this  class  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  disgrace.  But  however  respected  the  wives 
of  the  Turkish  officials,  their  sons  are  seldom  destined  to  hold  high  positions  in 
the  administration.  After  serving  in  the  gendarmerie  or  some  other  corps,  most 
of  these  Euluglis  withdraw  to  the  rural  districts  surrounding  the  capital,  where 
thev  g^radually  merge  in  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  Jbws,  Maltese,  and  Europeans  of  Tripolitana. 

In  TripoUtana,  as  in  the  other  Barbary  states,  the  Jews  are  essentially  th© 
despised  race.  Yet  they  are  amongst  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
having  settled  her  under  the  Ptolemies.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Roman 
administration  they  had  secured  the  special  protection  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
An  encampment  west  of  Mukhlar,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  still  bears  the 
name  of  Yehudia;  or  "Jewry,"  in  t  emory  of  the  Isi-nelites  who  peopled  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Arabv 

In  the  Jebel  Ghurian  the  Jews  occupy,  like  the  Berbers,  certain  underground 
villages,  in  which,  according  to  Lyon,  their  dwellit^  would  appear  to  be  cleaner 
and  better  excavated  than  those  of  their  neighbc  u*.  The  trogi*  dyte  Jews,  the 
only  artisans  in  the  country,  are  exempt  from  the  abuse  ad  bad  treatment  to 
which  their  co-religionists  are  elsewhere  subjected  in  1  pulitana.  In  the  capital, 
where  they  number  about  8,000,  they  occupy  a  l  rate  quarter  a  inistered  by  a 
"political  rabbi,"  ignorant  of  the  Pentateuch  nd  tf  the  Tahnud,  but  armed  with 
the  right  to  impose  taxes,  fines,  the  bastinado,  and  even  issue  interdicts  t«  nst 
private  famiHes.  Twice  enskved,  the  Jews  of  TripoU  are  very  inferior  to  ihose 
of  Mauritania  in  intelligence,  henceiidhere  far  mort*  tenaciously  to  the  old  orthodox 
practices  and  hereditary  customs. 

A  few  Koptio  families,  ••iho  arrived  with  the  Arabs,  have  maintained  them" 
selves  in  distinct  groups  in  Tripolitana,  where,  however,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  exercise  the  least  social  influence.  More  active,  although  also 
numerically  weak,  are  the  Jer&ba  Berbers,  immigrants  from  the  Tunisian  island 
of  Jerba.  These  are  the  richest  dealers  in  thff  bazaar  of  Tripoli,  although  obliged 
to  compete  with  4,000  Maltese,  t,  r  re  Arabs  by  descent.  Christians  in  religion, 
British  subjects  politically,  partiy  Italians  in  speech,  and  French  in  education. 
This  half  European  colony  is  yearly  reinforced  by  true  Europeans,  mostly  Italians, 
guests  who  hope  soon  to  be  viisters,  and  who  are  meantime  establishing  schools  to 
diffuse  their  national  SjW  ih.  In  1884  the  Italians  numbered  800  out  of  a  total  of 
1,000  continental  Europeans. 

Topography. 

Weet  of  Mukhhw,  on  the  Tripolitan  shores  of  the  Grea  lyrtis,  there  is  not  a 
single  town,  or  even  a  permanent  village  comprising  more  than  a  few  hundred 
huts.    For  a  space  of  some  300  miles  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except  groups  of  tents. 
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a  few  cabins  and  shapeless  ruins.  But  at  least  one  "  large  city  "  formerly  stood 
on  this  seaboard,  the  place  in  mediseval  times  by  Abu  Obeid  Bakri  named  Sort, 
whose  ruins  are  still  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  appellation  of  Medinet-en- 
Sultan,  or  "  City  of  the  Sultan."  Sort,  or  Sirt,  was  formerly  the  starting-point  of 
caravans  bound  for  the  interior  of  the  continent  through  the  oases  of  Wadan  and 
Murzuk.  But  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  ag^ainst  the  attacks  of  the 
nomad  Bedouins,  its  merchants  were  compeUed  to  choose  another  route  to  the  east 
of  the  plateaux,  traversing  oases  which  were  inhabited  by  settled  agricultural 
communities.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  Sort  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  still  in  a  good  state  of  repair.' 

Like  the  coastlands  themselves,  the  whole  of  the  stej^  region  stretching  thence 
southwards  is  destitute  of  towns,  although  here  the  wells  and  depi^ssions  in  the 
wadies,  where  water  collects  iu  greatest  abundance,  serve  as  natural  trysting-places 
for  the  surrounding  nomad  pastoral  tribes.  Towns,  properly  so  called,  are  found 
only  at  the  foot  of  the  Hariij  and  Jebel-es-Soda,  where  the  running  waters  are 
copious  enough  to  feed  the  palm  groves  and  irrigate  the  cornfields.  Even  the 
natural  oases  following  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west  under  the  same  latitude 
as  those  of  Aujila  and  Jalo  are  uninhabited.  Jibbena,  to  the  east,  Marad^,  in  the 
centre,  and  Abu  Naim,  farther  west,  are  the  three  chief  depressions  whose 
spontaneous  vegetation  seems  most  likely  to  attract  future  ag^cultural  settlers. 
All  these  districts  stand  at  least  about  150  feot  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Towards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  as  well  as  on  the 
opposite  side  towards  the  spurs  of  the  Har(ij,  the  surface  is  broken  by  limestone 
rooks,  witnesses  of  a  former  plateau,  weathered  or  perhaps  eroded  by  running 
waters,  and  worked  in  all  directions  into  the  form  of  columns  and  fantastio  struc- 
tures. These  rocks  abound  in  foscdls,  in  many  places  constituting  the  whole  mass, 
while  the  sands  of  the  oases  are  strewn  with  countless  shells  and  foraminifersB. 
In  the  east,  towards  the  Aujila  oasis,  the  view  is  obstructed  by  dunes  which  are 
«mong8t  the  highest  in  ^e  Tfhole  region  of  the  desert,  some  rising  to  a  height  of 
about  530  feet.  The  three  oases  abound  in  palms;  which,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  thousand,  all  grow  wild,  or  have  lapsed  into  the  wild  state, 
springing  up  like  scrub,  and  yielding  a  poor  fruit  without  kernel.  In  the  Abu 
Naim  oasis  there  are  probably  no  male  dates,  while  tibe  female  plants  are  not 
fertile.  All  three  oases  produce  a  species  of  crab  or  wild  apple-tree,  whose  fruit 
is  no  bigger  than  a  walnut. 

The  neighbouring  tribes,  or  bands  of  marauders  roaming  over  the  steppes,  come 
occasionally  to  gather  the  dateaand  graze  their  camels  in  the  grassy  hollows  of  these 
oases.  Jibbena  and  Marad^  were  still  inhabited  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century ;  but  in  1862  only  a  solitary  person  remained  in  Maradd,  a  slave  left  to 
watoh  the  raiders,  and  report  their  depredations  at  the  annual  visit  of  his  masters. 
The  establishment  of  a  colony  at  the  fountains  of  Abu  Naim  is  prevented  chiefly  by 
the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  ^hioh  is  very  sulphurous,  or  charged  with  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come,  says  Rohlfs,  when  a  visit  to  these 
sulphur  baths  of  east  Tripolitana  will  be  recommended  by  European  physioiaiM  ai 
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highly  eflScacious.  Sulphur  beds  are  numerous  in  this  region,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  oasis  are  situated  the  mines  whose  produce  is  exported  from  the  little 
port  of  Braiga. 

The  oasis  of  Zella,  or  Zalla,  lying  in  a  rock-enclosed  cirque  at  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Black  Hartkj,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  in  the  whole  of  Tripolitana. 
In  1879  it  contained  about  twelve  hundred  persons,  members  for  the  most  part  of 
the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Aulad  Khris.  The  cirque  has  a  length  east  and  west  of 
7  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  3  north  and  south.  With  the  Tirsa  oasis  lying  farther 
north,  it  contains  about  a  hundred  thousand  date-palms.  At  the  time  of  Beurmann  's 
visit,  in  1862,  Tirsa  was  still  inhabited,  but  has  since  been  abandoned,  probably 
owing  to  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  Orfella  Arabs. 

This  tribe,  say  the  Aulad  Ehris,  arrived  ten  centuries  ago  from  Egypt,  and  after 
driving  out  the  Christian  populations,  became  the  guides  and  escorts  of  caravans 
bound  for  Central  Africa.  Edrisi  relates  that  their  town  was  the  chief  station 
between  Sort  and  the  Zwila  oasis  in  Fezzan.  But  the  "  City  of  the  Sultan,"  as  it 
was  called,  has  disappeared,  and  at  present  the  chief  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the 
country  lies  much  farther  west,  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  people  of  Zella  take  no 
part  in  this  traffic  except  by  devious  ways.  At  the  time  of  Bohlf  s  visit,  ini  1879, 
they  had  for  several  years  been  compelled  to  avoid  the  direct  route  to  Tripoli, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  OrfeUas,  whose  territory  lay  across  their  path,  and 
some  fifty  members  of  which  tribe  they  had  killed  in  a  fray. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  venture  freely  for  into  the  southern  wilderness,  and  to 
them  in  recent  times  has  been  due  a  real  geographical  discovery,  thiat  of  the 
inhabited  oasis  of  Wau-el-Namus,  which  no  European  has  yet  visited.  Of  all  the 
Tripolitan  Arabs,  the  inhabitants  of  ZeUa  are  the  richest  in  camels.  They  are  also 
the  only  tribe  still  occupied  with  ostrich  farming,  although  since  the  journey  of 
Hamilton  this  industry  has  fallen  off.  In  1879,  two  of  these  birds,  fed  on  dates, 
yielded  to  their  own«r  a  net  yearly  profit  of  from  £6  to  i88. 

Although  larger  and  more  populous  than  that  of  Zella,  the  Jofra  oasis  is  hx  less 
rich  in  cultivated  palms.  Scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the  800  square  miles  com- 
prising  its  whole  ar«i  is  under  cultivation  for  dates,  com,  or  fruits.  Its  very  name 
of  Jofra,  fromy<2^,  stomach,  indicates  the  form  of  the  oasis,  which  is  an  elongated 
cirque  stretching  east  and  west,  and  everywhere  encircled  by  hills  rising  660  feet 
above  the  plain.  A  range  of  heights,  running  north  and  south,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  short  axis  of  the  cirque,  and  interrupted  at  intervals,  divides  the 
oasis  into  two  equal  partt,  each  with  its  gardens,  palm  groves,  grassy  steppes,  stony 
wastes,  and  saline  lakes.  Sandy  gorges,  in  which  water  is  rarely  seen  on  tiie 
Bur&we  of  the  ground,  converge  towards  the  north  of  the  twin  oases  in  the  Wady 
Missifer,  which,  under  another  name,  winds  through  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Qreat 
Syrtis. 

Although  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  slope,  Jofra  belmigs  administratively  to 

the  province  of  Feazan.     Its  inhabitants  long  maintwned  their  independence, 

paying  no  taxes  either  to  Tripoli  or  to  Murzuk.    At  that  time  they  constituted  a 

small  but  sufficiently  powerful  republic,  which  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed 
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from  all  the  surrounding  lands.      The  population,  at  present  estimated  at  six 
thousand,  was  then  much  more  numerous.* 

In  some  of  the  Jof ra  palm  groves  the  water  is  of  exquisite  flavour;  nevertheless 
the  towns  have  heen  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saline  springs.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  the  oasis  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  desert  region.  Ag^e  is 
imknown,  and  ophthalmia  rare,  while  other  maladies  common  in  the  oasis  of 
Fezzan  never  penetrate  to  Jofra.  But  although  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  natives, 
whether  Berbers  or  Arabs,  have  a  sickly  look,  with  yellow  parchment  skins.  Men 
are  seldom  met  amongst  them  distinguished  by  the  regularity  of  their  features. 
Although  the  Arabs,  in  their  quality  as  the  "  chosen  people  "  and  followers  of  the 


Fig.  16. — JoFBA.  Oisa. 
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Prophet,  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  the  Berbers,  they  none  the  less  recognifle 
the  rights  possessed  by  them  a  the  first  possessors  of  the  soil.  This  position  of 
landowners  has  been  maintaineu  by  the  Berbers  so  exclusively  that  the  Arabs  are 
able  to  acq  re  possession  of  the  trees  alone;  hence  at  times  feuds  and  frays, 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  Fezzan.  The  races 
are  doubtless  so  intermingled  that  it  is  diffitoult  any  longer  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  elements  in  Jofra.  Nevertheless,  a  traditional  convention  enables  the 
Berbers  to  safeguard  their  primitive  proprietary  rights.  The  son,  whatever  the 
origin  of  his  mother,  is  always  regarded  as  belonging  to  his  fathet's  nationality. 

The  gardens  surrounding  the  towns  of  the  oasis  are  admirably  cultivated,  and 
yield  in  abundance  cereals,  tomatoes,  garlic,  onions,  and  other  vegetables.    During 

*  Lyon, '<TmTela  in  Morthem  AfriM." 
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harvest  time  the  arms  of  the  cultivators  and  their  slaves  are  insufficient  to  gamer 
the  crops,  and  then  immigrants  from  Fezzan  come  to  lend  a  hand  as  labourers  for 
a  few  weeks.  Enriched  by  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  take  no  part  in 
trade,  like  the  natives  of  Murzuk,  Ghadames,  and  Gh&t ;  but  the  produce  of  their 
fields  ^'^^^^  a  market  through  the  medium  of  other  Arab  tribes.  Ostrich  farming, 
pursuirt  -vAh  success  at  the  beginning  cf  this  century,  has  since  been  given  up. 

The  present  capital  of  the  oasis  is  the  walled  town  of  Sokna,  which  contains 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  and  at  times  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
district.  Its  inhabitants  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Berber  race,  and  still 
speak  the  old  langfuage,  mixed,  however,  with  many  Arabic  expressions.  Hon, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Join,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  oasis,  is  shared 
by  Berbers  and  Arabs  in  common.  It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  owns  the  greatest  extent  of  cultivated  lands.  Wadan,  lying 
farther  east  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  like  name,  is  a  "  holy  city,"  thanks  to  its 
Shorfa  inhabitants,  who  enjoy  the  twofold  honour  attached  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Prophet  and  to  the  families  that  have  emigrated  from  Marocco.  Built  in 
amphitheatrical  form  on  a  cliff,  Wadan  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
It  is  an  old  place,  already  mentioned  centuries  ago  by  the  Arab  geographers,  and 
formerly  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  oasis.  According  to  Rohlf s,  its  walls  would 
appear  to  stand  on  Roman  foundations. 

Following  the  route  which  leads  from  the  Jofra  oasis  towards  Tripoli  around 
the  etMstem  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  plateau,  the  caravans  have  selected  as  their 
chief  station  the  village  of  Bu-Njeim,  occupied  by  a  few  Orfella  Arab  families,  who 
live  by  trading  with  the  passing  merchants  and  the  surrounding  pastoral  tribes. 
The  wells  of  Bu>Njeim,  lying  in  a  deep  depression  of  the  steppe  at  a  height  little 
above  sea-level,  are  visited  by  the  herds  of  camels  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  round 
about.  These  animals  are  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  leading  to  the  watering- 
place.  Every  month,  and  more  frequently  during  the  hot  season,  they  proceed  in 
long  processions  to  the  Bu-Njeim  wells,  where  they  have  at  times  to  wait  patiently 
hours,  and  even  days,  for  someone  to  water  them.  All  the  other  wells  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  tbe  Benu  UM  oasis,  belong  also  to  the  Orfella  tribe. 

In  this  extensive  oasis,  some  fifty  villages  and  hamlets,  scattered  amid  groves  of 
olives  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  permanently  iohabited.  Seen  from  the  hills,  the 
valley  of  the  wady,  which  is  of  limestone  escarpments  overlaid  witb  lavas,  and 
ranging  from  450  to  550  feet  in  height,  looks  like  a  river  of  verdure  over  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  stretching  east  and  west  beyond  the  horizon.  The  olive  groves 
are  divided  into  innumerable  plots  by  dykes  of  large  stones,  which  arrest  the 
overflow  of  the  inundations,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  retain  the  vegetable 
humus.  The  walls  of  the  Wady  Beni  XJlid  are  sunk  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of 
over  130  feet. 

A  few  groups  of  huts  in  the  gorges  of  the  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  ham&da, 
may  perhaps  deserve  the  name  of  towns.  Such  are  both  OhariaH — Oharia-eah'Sher-. 
kipa,  the  "  eastern,"  and  Oharia-el-Oharbiya,  the  "  western,"  situated  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  wady  tributary  of  the  Zemtem.    These  two  places,  built  at  a  distance 
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of  about  12  miles  from  each  other,  and  at  an  altitude  of  over  1,660  feet,  were 
formerly  fortified,  as  indicated  by  their  name,  which  means  "fortress."  The 
western  Qharia  still  preserves  a  superb  Roman  gateway,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  and  presenting  a  singular  contrast  to  the  wretched  Arab  hovels 
resting  against  its  massive  buttresses.  The  eastern  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
dates,  yielded  by  plantations  irrigated. with  a  brackish  water  from  the  under- 
ground galleries  of  the  fogarats. 

Misda,  lying  farther  north  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wady  Sofejin,  although 
containing  scarcely  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is,  nevertheless,  a  more  important 
place  than  either  of  the  Gharias,  owing  to  its  position  on  a  much-frequented  caravan 
route.  At  this  point  the  road  from  Tripoli  branches  off  in  one  direction  towards 
the  south-west,  where  it  ascends  the  hamftda  in  the  direction  of  Ghadames,  in  the 
other  southwards,  across  a  series  of  ridges  okirting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Red 
Ham&da  in  the  direction  of  Murzuk.  The  inhabitants  of  Misda,  of  Berber  origin, 
but  largely  assimilated  to  the  Arabs,  although  still  preserving  traces  of  the  national 
speech,  belong  entirely  to  the  religious  order  of  the  Seni^siya.  At  the  time  of 
Barth's  visit,  in  1850,  the  convent  possessed  no  wealth  of  any  kind ;  at  present  it 
owns  vast  landed  estates.  In  the  surrounding  districts  are  scattered  numeroua 
ruins  of  tombs  and  other  Roman  monuments. 

Although,  comparatively  well  peopled,  the  Jebel  Ghurian  and  the  mountains 
forming  its  western  .prolongation  have  no  towns  properly  so-called,  unless  the 
subteri'anean  dwelling  of  Zenthan  be  regarded  as  such.  In  this  place  the  plateau 
is  iurrowed  in  every  direction  by  ravines  of  slight  depth,  which  serve  as  streets, 
on  either  side  of  which  artificial  habitations  have  been  excavated  in  the  rooky 
cliffs,  where  the  white  limestone  alternates  with  yellow  marl  deposits.  The  softer 
parts  are  removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  group  of  oaves  the  disposition 
of  Moorish  houses,  with  their  courts  and  lateral  chambers.  But  here  the  different 
apartments  of  the  several  stories  communicate  by  means  of  an  outer  ledge  or  rooky 
projection,  reached  either  by  natural  breaks  and  landings  in  the  cliff,  or  by  flights 
of  steps  made  of  superimposed  slabs. 

These  underground  dwellings  number  altogether  from  one  thousand  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred,  giving  an.  approximate  population  of  about  six  thousand 
to  the  town  of  Zenthan.  Above  and  round  about  the  caves  are  pla&ted  the  olive 
groves,  which  form  the  chief  resource  cf  the  inhabitants,  arable  lands  being  rare 
in  this  part  of  the  plateau.  The  fertile  soil,  which  might  be  washed  away  by  the 
rains,  is  retained  by  walls  round  the  roots  of  the  trees.  During  field  operations 
and  harvest,  the  troglodytes  leave  their  abodes  and  camp  out,  a  change  which  often 
cures  them  of  maladies  contracted  in  uiuir  damp  rooky  retreats.  Next  to  Zenthan, 
the  two  most  important  centres  of  population  on  the  Jebel  Ghurian,  are  the  hamlets 
grouped  round  the  Turkish  castles  of  Kasr  Ghurian  and  Kaar-el-Jebel.  The  whole 
district  is  relatively  well  peopled,  contaiuing,  according  to  native  report,  as  many  as 
*'  a  hundred  and  one  "  villages. 

But  before  meeting  a  city  worthy  of  the  name,  the  traveller  must  descend  to 
the  cotvst ;  here  stands  the  capital,  Ti-ipoli,  which,  however,  is  the  only  town  found 
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along  the  seaboard  between  Tunisia  and  Cyrenaica.  Even  the  upland  Tar-hdna 
plain,  whose  fertile  soil  formerly  nourished  a  vast  population,  has  nothing  now  to 
show  except  scattered  hamlets  and  Arab  camping-g^unds,  besides  Misraia,  chief 
town  of  the  maritime  districts.  This  place,  however,  which  lies  near  the  headland 
forming  the  western  limit  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  is  little  more  than  an  obscure  hamlet, 
although  officially  described  as  the  headquarters  of  forty-four  villages.  A  stone 
house,  a  modem  lighthouse,  two  or  three  irregular  lanes  lined  with  hovels,  and  a 
few  huts  lost  amid  the  palms  and  olive  gproves,  make  up  the  town  of  Misrata,  which, 
nevertheless,  possesses  some  importance  as  a  market  for  the  surrounding  towns. 

Fig.  17.— The  Ehoid  C!oa8T  Dibtsiot,  TsnotiTAXA. 
Stale  1 :  890.000. 
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Carpets,  matting,  goat  and  camel-hair  sacks  are  amongst  the  more  valued  products 
of  the  local  industry.  In  Misrata  is  found  the  mother-house  of  the  famous  order 
of  Sidi-el-Madani,  whose  founder  emigrated  from  Medina  in  1833.  In  the  sixteenth 
centurj'  Misrata  was  a  wealthy  place,  enjoying  a  lucrative  trade  with  Venice.  It 
was  the  starting-point  of  most  of  the  caravans  bound  for  Fezzan,  and  even  till 
recently  those  of  Tripoli  followed  the  coast  route  as  far  as  Misrata  in  order  to  avoid 
the  dreaded  hostile  tribes  of  the  Ghurian  highlands. 

West  of  Misrata  fellows  SHten,  a  town  or  rather  a  group  of  villages  scattered 
amid  the  palm  groves,  and  partly  inhabited  by  Marabuts  and  Jews.  Then  comes 
the  village  of  Khomt  or  Lebda,  humble  heiress  of  the  ancient  Leptia,  whose 
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splendour  and  extent  formerly  earned  for  it  the  title  of  Magna.  The  site  of  the 
original  Leptis,  founded  by  refugees  from  Sidon,  is  a  lofty  headland  bounded  east- 
wards by  a  rivulet,  the  peninsular  bluff  defended  landwards  by  three  lines  of 
fortifications  forming  the  acropolis.  The  breakwater,  protecting  the  city  from 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  is  constructed  of  huge  square  blocks,  like  those  at  the  island 
of  Ruad,  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  In  this  part  of  Africa,  remains  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  architecture  are  still  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  Within  the 
line  of  quay  walls  occur  at  intervals  vaulted  recesses  about  100  feet  long,  which 
Barth  thinks  must  have  served  as  dry  docks  for  the  Sidonian  shipping. 

South  of  the  citadel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivulet,  was  gradually  developcjd 
the  new  city  of  Neapolis,  which  at  last  became  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Old  World.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants  were  here  grouped 
together,  and  the  edifices  of  this  African  city,  partly  constructed  with  the  surround- 
ing marbles,  yielded  in  richness  and  beauty  to  those  of  Rome  alone.  But  their 
very  ruins  have  been  invaded  by  the  sands,  and  many  of  these  monuments  lie 
buried  under  dunes  60  or  70  feet  high.  A  triumphal  arch,  the  date  of  which  is 
still  legible,  was  here  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  most  of  the  buildings  of 
which  any  traces  survive,  such  as  basilicas  and  mausoleums,  were  constructed 
during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  a  native  of  Leptis,  and  who  con- 
ferred many  privileges  on  the  place.  A  few  oolunms  still  lie  scattered  about,  but 
most  of  those  recovered  from  the  ruins  have  been  removed  to  England  or  France, 
and  several  now  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Fr^s  in  Paris.  Amongst  the 
debris  of  Leptis  have  been  found  three  beautiful  cameos,  besides  a  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion in  Punic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  monument '  bearing  witness  to  the  multitude  of 
strangers  at  one  time  resorting  to  this  great  African  city. 

Along  the  east  bank  of  the  rivulet  stretched  another  quarter  of  Leptis,  and  on 
the  low  point  of  land  at  its  mouth  stands  a  fort,  which  has  often  been  rebuilt, 
and  which  commands  an  exteneave  view  of  the  ruined  city,  and  beyond  it  of  the 
palm  and  olive  groves  and  amphitheatre  of  Meaellata  hills,  crowned  with  fortifica- 
tions, in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  The  whole  place  occupied  a  superficial  area 
five  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  modem  Tripoli.  Although  nearly 
choked  with  sand,  the  port  of  Leptis  continues  to  be  frequented  by  vessels  of  light 
draft,  nearly  all  English,  which  during  the  fine  season  here  take  in  carg^s  of  alfa 
grass  from  the  neighbouring  steppes.  According  to  the  natives,  olive  culture  dates 
back  to  Egyptian  times,  and  an  olive  grove  on  the  Mesellata  heights  containing 
some  enormous  trees  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Pharaoh's  Wood." 

A  carriage  route  connecting  Tripoli  with  the  Mesellata  district  at  many  points 
fikirts  an  ancient  highway,  which  may  be  still  recognised  by  the  ruts  worn  in  the 
hard  rock  by  the  chariot-wheels  of  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Along 
this  route,  the  largest  g^up  of  villages  is  that  of  Tajurab,  whose  industrious 
inhabitants  occupy  themselves  at  once  with  tillage,  weaving,  and  dyeing.  Tajurah 
was  formerly  a  bellicose  place,  constantly  at  war  with  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
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The  present  capital  of  Tripolitana  has  long  ceased  to  rival  the  ancient  Leptis 
Magna  in  population  or  wealth.  Tripoli  is  little  more  nowadays  than  a  third-rate 
city  amongst  those  even  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  although  of  late  years  it 
has  been  much  improved  and  enlarged.  Like  Leptis,  it  is  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Fnder  the  name  of  Uayat,  Latinised  to  Oea,  it  was  dedipated  to  the  god  Melkart, 
greatest  of  Tyrian  divinities,  and  during  Carthaginian  times  rose  to  considerable 
power.  Of  the  three  cities  of  Leptis,  Sabratha  and  Oea,  the  last  having  been  chosen 
for  the  capital,  ultimately  took  the  general  designation  of  the  whole  coimtry. 
Under  the  form  of  Taraboloa,  the  Turks  have  preserved  the  Greek  name  of  Tripoli, 
distinguishing  it  however  from  its  Syrian  namesake  by  the  epithet  of  El-Oharh, 
that  is,  the  "  western  "  Tripoli, 

A  few  ruins  of  Oea  etill  exist,  including  deep  cisterns  and  the  foundations  of 
ramparts  dating  from  the  Phosnician  times.  There  is  even  one  fine  building 
perfectly  preserved,  besides  a  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  woA 
Lucius  Aurelius  Yerus.  This  monument  might  be  easily  cleared  of  the  sands  in 
which  it  at  present  lies  half  buried,  and  of  the  wretched  structures  encumbenng  its 
pillars,  which  are  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  marble. 

Seen  from  the  sea,  the  town  of  Tripoli  presents  a  charming  sight.  A  chain  of 
partly  emerged  reefs  projects  in  the  blue  waters  nearly  two  miles  from  the  beach, 
bearing  at  its  landward  extremity  a  massive  tower  and  fortifications.  Westwards 
from  this  point  the  city  sweeps  round  in  a  crescent  form,  separated  from  the  shore 
by  a  line  of  ramparts,  which  are  overlooked  by  a  row  of  white  terraced  houses,  and 
limited  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  harbour  by  the  solid  buildings,  gardens, 
and  palm  groves  of  the  govemoi^'s  palace.  Above  the  mosques  and  surrounding 
houses  are  visible  minarets  as  slim  as  those  of  Turkey,  and  the  flagstaffs  and 
banners  of  the  various  European  Consulates.  Above  and  beyond  all  are  seen  the 
dtadel  and  the  "  French  Lighthouse,"  completed  in  1880. 

Leo  Africanus,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  relates 
a  tradition  according  to  which  Tripoli  formerly  occupied  a  more  northerly  site,  and 
in  his  time  the  foundations  of  the  vanished  city  were  said  to  be  still  visible  beneath 
the  devouring  waves.  But  this  supposed  subsidence  of  the  ground  can  be  little 
more  than  a  simple  phenomenon  of  local  erosion,  for  the  present  ramparts  rest 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  walls  of  Oea  itself. 

The  modem  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  broken  ramparts  dating  from  the 
time  of  Charles  Y.,  presents  specimens  of  the  most  varied  styles  of  architeo- 
tore.  In  the  inner  labjrrinth  of  narrow  tortuous  streets,  most  of  the  houses,  here 
and  there  connected  above  the  roadway  by  vaulted  passages,  have  preserved  their 
Arab  physiognomy  with  their  bare  white  walls  and  courts  enclosed  by  arcades. 
Nearly  all  the  structures  erected  by  the  Government — barracks,  hospitals,  prisons, 
magazines — recall  the  vast  Turkish  establishments  of  like  order  in  Constantinople ; 
the  Maltese  qiurter  in  its  turn  resembles  the  suburbs  of  some  small  Italian  town ; 
while  the  Marina  is  lined  by  sumptuous  mansions  like  similar  thoroughfares  in  the 
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large  European  seaports.  Even  the  architecture  of  the  Niger  regions  is  represented 
in  this  Mediterranean  city,  in  several  of  whose  ruins  are  grouped  huts  roofed  with 
branches,  like  those  of  Western  Sudan.  The  B^ouins  of  Tripolitona  have  learnt 
this  style  of  building  from  their  Negro  slaves. 

Although  still  a  very  dirty  place,  muddy  and  dusty  in  turn,  or  both  simid- 
taneously,  Tripoli  has  been  much  embellished  since  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  The  hara,  or  Jewish  quarter,  still  remains  a  labyrinth  of  filthy  lanes  and 
alleys ;  but  a  central  bouli^vard  now  intersect^s  the  old  town  from  end  to  end ;  the 
bazaar,  occupied  by  Maltese  and  Jerftba  dealers,  has  been  enlarged,  and  new  subiirbs 
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developed  amid  the  surrounding  gardens.  Artesian  wells  have  even  been  sunk  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  good  drinking  water,  the  contents  of  the  cisterns  being 
usually  insufficient  for  more  than  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year,  But  hitherto 
the  borings  have  yielded  nothing  but  a  brackish  fluid.  The  urban  population  has 
considerably  increased,  now  numbering  about  thirty  v'lhousand  souls,  amongst 
whom  are  comprised  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  Europeans,  mostly  Italians 
and  Maltese.  The  natives  of  both  sexes  wear  n^rly  the  same  costume,  the  only 
difference  being  the  different  arrangement  of  their  hauli  or  toga.  Three  of  these 
togas — gauze,  silk,  and  wool — are  commonly  worn  by  the  •wovogd.  one  over  the  other. 
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The  80-called  Meshiya,  a  belt  of  palm-groves  encircling  the  city,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  9  miles,  is  itself  a  populous  district,  containing,  according  to 
ErafCt,  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  the  emancipated  Negroes  from 
Bomu  and  the  Niger  states  have  resumed  the  same  mode  of  life  as  in  their  native 
hamlets ;  here  are  also  nomad  Arabs,  who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  pabns  near 
some  holy  shrine ;  Maltese  dealers,  whose  stalls  or  inns  are  usually  established  at 
the  cross  roads ;  retired  Europeans  or  Turks  occupying  some  pleasant  country  seat 
amid  the  verdant  and  flowering  thickets.  But  in  some  places  the  Meshiya  is 
threatened  by  the  sands  of  an  ancient  marine  inlet.  Many  gardens  are  already 
covered  with  dunes  from  100  to  130  feet  high,  and  elsewhere  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  have  been  swallowed  up,  leaving  nothing  but  the  topmost  branches  mournfully 
beating  the  sands  in  the  breeze. 

To  this  zone  of  dimes  the  people  of  Tripoli  improperly  give  the  name  of 
"  desert,"  through  a  sort  of  vanity  leading  them  to  fancy  themselves  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  Sahara,  from  which  they  are  nevertheless  separated  by  the  whole 
region  of  steppes  and  by  the  Ohurian  highlands.  At  the  same  time  Tripoli  and 
its  outskirts  present  in  many  respects  the  aspect  of  an  oasis,  beyond  which  the 
caravans  have  at  once  to  follow  the  track  of  dried-up  watercourses.  In  the  Meshiya 
itself  innumerable  wells  have  been  sunk  to  an  extensive  underground  reservoir, 
which  has  never  been  piunped  dry  by  the  irrigation  works,  and  which  near  the 
coast  lies  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  surface.  The  water  wells  up  spontaneously 
through  the  sands  left  exposed  during  exceptionally  low  neap  tides. 

For  the  internal  trade  with  the  Tsad  and  Niger  basins,  Tripoli  is  more 
favourably  intuated  th-n  more  western  cities,  such  as  Tunis,  Bona,  Algiers,  and 
Oran,  inasmuch  as  it  communicates  directly  with  the  regions  draining  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Two  main  routes,  one  through  Murzuk,  the  other  through 
Ghadames,  and  connected  together  by  intermediate  byways,  enable  Tripoli  to 
maintain  constant  relations  with  the  towns  of  the  Bornu  and  Haussa  states. 
Before  the  year  1873,  the  caravan  traders  of  Ghadameb  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  with  these  countries ;  but  since  then  the  Jewish  merchants  of  Tripoli 
have  organised  a  caravan  ttaMo  from  their  very  doors,  based  on  the  principle  of 
co-operation  with  the  tribal  chief s  escorting  the  convoys,  who  receive  half  proB*- 
on  all  the  transactions,  and  who  on  their  part  render  a  faithful  account  of  aU  their 
operations. 

During  the  year  from  Tripoli  are  usually  despatched  from  six  to  eight  largo 
caravans,  each  comprising  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  camels,  and  always 
escorted  by  hundreds  of  armed  Arabs,  who  venture  fearlessly  into  hostile  territories. 
The  journey  generally  takes  between  two  and  three  months  to  the  first  towns  in  the 
north  of  Sudan.  Several  merchants  are  associated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
common  speculation ;  but  they  are  seldom  able  to  realise  their  respective  shares  in 
the  profits  under  two  years,  for  it  takes  a  long  time  to  negotiate  on  advantageous  terms 
an  exchange  of  the  cotton  goods,  Maria-Theresa  crown  pieces  and  other  European 
objects  for  such  native  products  as  ostrich  feathers,  ivory}  gold  dust,  and  slaves, 
and  the  Tripoli  dealers  have  often  to  send  their  wares  to  many  markets  before 
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finding  purchasers.  The  return  trip  is  reported  from  Sokna  or  Ghadames  by 
couriers  mounted  on  msharis,  and  fresh  negotiat;«^Ti3  .  <  then  opsned  with  the 
European  dealers  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  i-  -v»v. 

Since  Wadai  has  voluntarily  suspended  its  comn.  'J  'eiatiuns  with  Egypt, 
and  especially  since  the  revolt  of  the  Upper  Nile  provinces  fron..  the  Ehedival 
rule,  a  fresh  current  of  traffic  has  been  established  across  north-east  Africa  through 
D&r-For  and  Wadai  to  TripoU,  from  which,  instead  of  from  Alexandria,  Eordofan 
procured  its  supplies  and  materials  of  war  during  the  rebellion  of  the  late  Mahdi. 
At  the  same  time  the  chief  source  of  prosperity  for  Tripoli  of  late  years  has  been 
its  export  trade  in  alfa  grass,  of  which  about  thirty-six  thousand  tons  were  shipped, 
for  Europe  in  1875. 

Besides  its  monopoly  of  the  direct  commercial  exchanges  with  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  TripoU  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  geographical 
position  at  a  central  point  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  in  proximity  to  Malta, 
Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy.  Nevertheless  its  trade,  although  six  times  more  than 
that  of  the  whole  of  Tripolitana  in  1825,  is  much  inferior  to  that  either  of  Tunis 
or  of  Algiers,  towns  which  hav3  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  far  larger  local  popula- 
tion, and  in  which  the  European  element  is  much  more  strongly  represented. 

Great  Britain,  mistress  of  Malta,  with  which  Tripoli  is  in  almost  daily  com- 
munication, enjoys  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  place ;  she 
supplies  nearly  all  the  cotton  goods,  here  known  as  "  Maltese,"  from  the  name  of 
the  neighbouring  insular  depot,  taking  in  exchange  the  g^at  bulk  of  all  the  alfa 
grass  of  the  country.  The  Italians,  represented  in  the  town  by  almost  all  the 
European  immigrants,  occupy  the  second  position  in  the  movement  of  exchanges. 
Till  recently  France  ranked  even  after  Turkey  in  the  general  trade  and  shipping ; 
but  since  the. seizure  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Tunisia,  her  share  in  the 
traffic  has  considerably  increased. 

But  the  importance  of  Tripoli  as  a  g^reat  emporium  of  trade  must  continue  some- 
what precarious  until  its  harbour  has  been  deepened  and  sheltered  from  dangperous 
winds.  During  the  month  of  January  especially  the  approaches  are  much  dreaded, 
and  at  this  season  vessels  are  often  driven  ashore  by  the  prevailing  north-westerly 
gales.  The  natural  barrier  of  reefs  urgently  requires  to  be  raised  some  feet  higher 
in  order  more  effectually  to  break  the  force  of  the  surf,  while  other  reefs  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance  will  have  to  be  cleared  away.  The  channel  is  only  from  16  to  20 
feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  very  little  over  20  at  the  flow;  but  vessels  drawing 
more  than  13  or  14  feet  cannot  venture  to  cross  the  bar  without  risk  of  grounding. 

West  of  Tripoli  the  monotony  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  is  relieved  by 
some  pleasant  districts,  where  a  few  permanent  villages  have  been  founded.  But 
farther  inland  the  naturally  fertile  and  abundantly  watered  plains  of  Jeikra,  are 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  nomad  communities.  They  might  easily  be 
changed,  says  Rohlfs,  into  a  second  Mitija,  richer  than  that  of  Algiers.  The 
coast  route  traverses  Zenzur  and  Zauya,  chief  town  of  the  eastern  division  of 
Tripolitena,  beyond  which  appear  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sabratha  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, that  is,  the  "  market,"  one  of  the  three  cities  which  took  the  colloctive 
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name  of  Tripolis.  The  decay  and  final  extinction  of  this  place  dates  probably  from 
the  eighth  century  of  the  new  era.  To  the  ruins  of  Sabratha  and  of  the  little 
hamlet  resting  under  the  old  walls,  the  Italians  have  g^ven  the  name  of  Tripoli 
Veechio,  oj  "  Old  Tripoli,"  a  title  imwarranted  by  history  and  without  any  Arabic 
equivalent. 

Farther  on  lies  the  little  port  of  Zoarah,  whose  palm-groves,  like  those  of 
Tripoli,  are  threatened  by  the  encroaching  sands.  Zoarah  is  the  last  town  of 
Tripolitana  in  this  direction.  A  neighbouring  strip  of  sand,  the  Ba8-el-Makhbas, 
has  become  famous  for  the  vast  salt  beds  it  serves  to  protect.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Venetians  obtained  from  the  Emir  of  Tripoli  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
working  the  sebkha  of  the  Ras-el-Makhbas,  or  Zoarah,  and  so  important  became 
this  industry  that  the  Republic  appointed  special  magistrates  to  regulate  its  opera- 
tions. Every  year  at  a  stated  period  a  Venetian  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Bas-el-Makhbas,  and  shipped  cargoes  of  salt  for  the  whole  of  North  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  and  Dalmatia.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Venetians  were 
ousted  by  the  Genoese  as  farmers  of  these  salines. 

South  and  south-west  stretches  the  frontier  zone,  which  was  long  a  sort  of 
borderland,  given  up  to  lawless  and  marauding  tribes.  After  the  recent  occupation 
of  Tunis  by  the  French,  about  76,000  Arabs  of  the  southern  tribes  took  refuge  in 
this  almost  desert  region,  and  being  imable  to  procure  any  sustenance  from  the 
thankless  soil,  took  to  raiding  in  all  the  surrounding  territories.  At  present  most 
of  these  fugitives  have  returned  to  their  native  steppes,  leaving  the  wilderness 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  Nuails  and  a  few  other  nomad  trib 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FEZZAN. 


OLITICALLY  Fezzan  belongs  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Tripolitana; 
by  its  position  to  the  south  of  the  Jebel-es-Soda,  as  well  as  its 
climate,  it  forms  part  of  the  zone  of  the  Sahara ;  by  its  prevailing 
Negro  population  it  depends  more  even  on  the  region  of  Sudan 
than  on  that  of  North  Africa.  At  the  same  time,  the  relative  large 
extent  of  its  oases,  and  their  easy  access  by  the  routes  from  Tripoli,  constitute  it  an 
intermediate  region  between  the  seaboard  and  the  Sahara.  In  former  times  the 
Roman  occupation  had  attached  this  territory  of  "  Phazania"  to  the  Mediterranean 
world.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Arabs,  who  arrived  as  conquerors  during  the 
first  half  century  of  the  Hegira.  Then  came  the  Turks,  heirs  of  Rome  through 
Constantinople,  whose  authority  was  finally  established  early  in  the  present  century 
after  a  long  series  of  wars,  promoted  not  by  a  love  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  by  the  rival  ambitions  of  families  aiming  at  the  sovereign  power. 

At  present  the  products  of  Europe  ure  introduced  to  a  large  extent  through 
Fezzan  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  thus  is  gradually  brought  about  the 
work  of  assimilation  between  its  various  races.  But  whatever  importance  it  may 
possess  as  the  commeroial  gateway  to  Central  Africa,  Fezzan  counts  for  little  in 
respect  of  population,  which,  according  to  Nachtigal's  detailed  statistical  statement, 
amounts  at  most  to  forty-three  thousand,  and  to  thirty-seven  thousand  only  if  we 
exclude  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  lying  north  of  the  watershed.  Even  accepting 
Rohlfs  higher  estimate  of  two  hundred  thousand  for  the  whole  region,  the  propor- 
tion would  be  considerably  less  than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  for  within  its 
natural  limits  between  the  Black  Mountains  to  the  north,  the  spurs  of  the  Jebel 
Ahaggar  to  the  west,  the  advanced  escarpments  of  Tibesti  to  the  south,  and  the 
Iiibyan  desert  to  the  east,  Fezzan  has  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  120,000  square 
miles.  But  the  administrative  circumscription  of  Fezzan  is  far  more  extensive,  as 
it  includes,  north  of  the  Black  Mountains,  the  oases  of  Zella  and  Jofra,  and  all  the 
lands  draining  to  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Bu-Njeim. 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  Fezzan  has  been  visited  by  many  European 
travellers.  In  1798,  Homemann,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  by  the  African 
Exploration  Society,  traversed  both  the  Black  and  the  White  Har(ij  by  a  track 
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which  has  been  followed  by  no  subsequent  western  explorer.  Twenty  years  later 
Lyon  surveyed  the  chief  trade  route  connecting  Tripoli  through  Jofra  with 
Murzuk,  and  determined  a  few  astronomical  points,  which  were  afterwards  extended 
by  the  researches  of  Oudney,  Denham,  and  Olapperton.  The  expedition  of  the 
year  1850,  associated  with  the  names  of  Barth,  Overweg,  and  Richardson,  followed 
the  direct  highway  across  the  Red  Hamada  wilderness.  Then  came  the  important 
explorations  of  Vogel,  Duveyrier,  Beurmann,  Rohlfs,  Von  Bary,  and  Nachtigal, 
who  have  not  only  laid  down  the  network  of  their  own  itineraries,  but  have  also 
supplemented  them  with  many  others,  on  the  authority  of  numerous  Arab  informers. 
Thus,  to  mention  one  instance,  Rohlfs  has  published  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
one  ol  the  Wan  oases  by  Mohammed-el-Tarhoni,  an  Arab  of  Zella. 

In  its  general  outlines,  Fezzan  presents  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  gradually 
inclined  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  other  three  sides  encircled  by  plateaux.  Its 
mean  altitude  is  about  1,650  feet,  the  lowest  levels  of  the  oases  nowhere  probably 
falling  below  650  feet.  According  to  Barth,  the  deepest  depression  occurs  at  the 
Sharaba  wells,  east  of  Murzuk,  where  a  lacustrine  basin  receives  the  drainage  of  an 
extensive  area,  and  remains  flooded  for  months  together. 

Physical  Features. 

The  vast  region  enclosed  by  the  escarpments  of  the  plateau  is  itself  a  somewhat 
broken  country,  the  general  relief  of  which,  as  well  as  its  mean  elevat'on,  shows 
that  it  has  not  certainly  formed  a  marine  baein  during  i«cent  geological  times, 
notwithstanding  the  theories  lately  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  some  eminent 
geographers,  not  only  for  Fezzan,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  Sahara.  Nevertheless 
in  many  places  traces  are  vieible  of  the  former  presence  of  salt  water,  and  the 
submergence  of  the  land  at  some  very  remote  period  is  attested  both  by  the 
undulating  lines  of  shifting  sands  driving  before  the  winds  on  the  western  plateau, 
and  by  the  poUshed  pebbles  of  diverse  colours  strewn  like  mosaics  oyer  the  surface 
of  the  eastern  serirs.  The  space  encircled  by  the  surroun^ng  plateau  consists  in 
great  part  of  secondary  terraces,  whose  main  axis  runs  in  the  direction  from  west 
to  east,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  crevasses  with  a  mean  depth  of 
about  150  feet.  These  narrow,  tortuous  intermediate  depressions  take  the  name 
of  "  wadies,"  like  the  beds  of  temporary  watercourses  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Tripolitana,  but  as  thoy  are  never  flushed  by  any  freshets,  a  more  appropriate 
designation  would  be  that  of  Lqfra  or  "  diteh,"  which  in  fact  is  applied  to  one  of 
these  depressions  in  the  Murzuk  district.  Some  are  mere  ravines  of  sand  or  hard 
clay,  while  others  present  the  aspect  of  verdant  glens  shaded  by  overhanging 
palm-trees.  Although  not  forming  a  fluvial  system  properly  so  called,  they 
generally  converge  one  towards  another,  without,  however,  always  reaching  the 
common  bed  towards  the  east  of  Fezzan.  In  this  direction  the  unfinished  channels 
are  obstructed  by  sands  and  reefs. 

The  southern  slopes  of  the  Jebel-es-Soda  and  of  the  Black  Hariij  present  a 
very  gradual  incline.    They  are  prolonged  southwards  by  the  spuiv  and  teiraoes  of 
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the  Ben-Afien  serir,  plateaux  of  slight  elevation  strewn  with  stones  and  shingle, 
which  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  the  wayfarer.  South  of  the  crest  of  the 
Jebel-es-Soda  a  space  of  ahout  80  miles  has  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  the 
escarpment  at  the  foot  of  which  begins  Fezzan  properly  so  called.  In  this  almost 
absolutely  desert  district  the  stony  surface  is  broken  only  by  a  single  green  depres- 
sion, that  of  the  Fogha  oasis.  The  base  of  the  Red  Harftj  is  abruptly  limited  by 
the  Wady  Heran,  the  first  occurring  in  Fezzan  proper.  A  few  trees  are  here 
occasionally  met  in  the  moist  depressions  near  the  wells ;  but  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  course  the  wady  presents  little  to  the  traveller's  wearied  gaze  beyond 
shifting  sands  interspersed  with  sandstone  blocks  blackened  by  the  heat.     Never- 
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theless,  the  aspect  of  the  valley  changes  at  its  confluence  with  a  broader  wady 
skirted  on  the  north  by  the  escarpments  of  the  spurs  of  the  Black  Mountains. 
The  bed  of  this  Wady-esh-Shiuti,  as  it  is  called,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  humus, 
through  which  the  roots  of  the  pahn-trees  penetrate  to  a  moan  depth  of  10  feet 
before  striking  the  moist  sands  underneath.  According  to  the  measureniants 
taken  by  different  explorers,  the  altitude  of  the  wady  varies  from  1,150  to  1,650 
feet,  bv A,  from  thase  data  no  idea  can  be  fok*med  of  the  real  slope  of  the  valley, 
which  may  pvasibly  be  even  more  elevated  towards  the  centre  than  at  eitiidr 

extremity. 

South  of  the  Wady-osh-^hiati,  which  is  lost  eastwards  amid  the  oUfls  of  the 
White  HarAj,  the  ground  merges  in  a  terrace  which  in  some  placera  has  a  breadth 
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of  about  60  miles ;  but  its  surface  is  broken  here  and  there  by  small  verdant 
depressions,  mostly  inhabited,  and  by  some  narrow  wadies.  Amongst  these  is  the 
Wady  Zelaf ,  a  remarkable  fissure  in  the  ground  overgrown  with  a  forest  of  palms, 
whose  delicious  fruit  is  the  common  property  of  all  wayfarers.  Custom,  however, 
forbids  themt^  carry  away  any  supplies,  and  what  is  not  consumed  on  the  spot  by 
passing  caravans  is  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Esh-Shiati. 

The  western  part  of  the  plateau  intersected  by  the  wooded  Zelaf  watercourse  is 
occupied  by  the  so-called  edeyen,  that  is,  in  the  Tem&haq  dialect  of  the  eastern 
Tuaregs,  "sandhills."  According  to  M,  Duveyrier,  who  traversed  it  at  two 
points,  this  sea  of  sands  stretches  for  a  distance  of  480  miles  in  the  direction  from 
west  to  east,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  50  miles.  Towards  the  part  of  the  plateau 
crossed  by  the  main  caravan  route  between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk,  the  hitherto 
uninterrupted  sandy  surface  becomes  decomposed  into  a  number  of  low  eminences 
and  distinct  archipelagoes  of  sandhills,  which  are  nowhere  disposed  in  regular 
ranges,  but  rise  in  some  places  in  completely  isolated  heights.  North  of  Jerma, 
Barth's  caravan  found  the  winding  lines  of  dunes  so  difficult  to  cross,  that  the  men 
were  obliged  to  level  the  crests  with  their  hands  before  the  camels  could  gain  a 
footing.  But  the  sandhills  attain  a  still  greater  elevation  farther  west,  where  by 
trigonometrical  measurement  Yogel  found  one  eminence  rising  640  feet  above  a 
small  lake  occupying  a  depression  in  tLa  plateau. 
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Lakes  and  Wadibs. 

The  explorer  is  often  surprised  to  meet  in  this  almost  rainless  region  penhanent 
or  intermittent  lakes  in  the  midst  of  the  dunes.  In  a  single  group  north  of  the 
Mixrzuk  ham&da  there  are  as  many  as  ten,  nearly  all,  however,  of  difficult  access, 
owing  to  the  hillocks  of  fine  sand  encircling  them,  in  which  the  foot  sinks  at  every 
step.  Two  of  these  basins  contain  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  Uke 
the  natron  lakes  of  the  Egyptian  desert;  hence  the  designation  of  Bahr-el-Trunia, 
or  "  Sea  of  Natron,"  applied  to  one  of  the  Fezzan  lakes.  Several  other  lacustrine 
basins  are  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  species  of  worm,  highly  appreciated  by  the 
epicures  of  the  district.  The  lake  yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  this 
delicacy  is  specially  known  as  tho  Bahr-el-Dud,  or  "  Soa  of  Worms,"  and  the  local 
fishermen  take  the  name  of  duw&da^  or  "  worm-grubbers."  This  sheet  of  water, 
fringed  by  palms  and  almost  circular  in  form,  has  a  circumference  of  about  600 
miles,  with  a  depth  in  the  lowest  part,  measured  by  Yogel,  of  26  feet.  But  owing 
to  the  almost  viscous  consistency  of  the  excessively  saline  water,  it  appears  far 
deeper  to  the  natives,  who  regard  it  as  fathomless.  Invalids  from  all  parts  of 
Fezzan  frequent  it  in  crowds,  first  bathing  in  this  basin,  and  then  plunging  in 
some  neighbouring  freshwater  pool,  in  which  is  dissolved  the  incrustation  of  salt 
covering  their  bodies. 

The  worm,  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  ariemia  Oudneyi,  is  the  larva 
of  a  diptero,  whose  serpentine  body,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  gold-rod 
colour  like  that  of  the  oyprinus  of  China,  flits  about  like  a  flash  of  fire,  with  surpris- 
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ing  velocity  amid  the  auimalculsB  swarming  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  By  means 
of  fine  nets  the  larva  is  captured,  together  with  other  larvsB  which  prey  on  it,  and 
the  fucus  on  which  it  feeds.  The  whole  is  then  kneaded  into  a  sort  of  paste, 
which  has  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  shrimps  "  a  little  gamy."  The  mess  is 
mostly  used  as  a  sauce  or  reUsh  with  other  aliments.' 

The  plateau  of  dunes  is  abruptly  terminated  southwards  by  the  depression  of 
the  Wady  Laj&l,  which  runs  mainly  in  the  direction  from  west-south-west  to  east- 
north-east  for  a  total  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  between  the  deserts  separating 
Bhftt  from  Fezzan,  and  those  stretching  towards  the  White  Harilj.  But  the 
depressions  in  this  wady  are  occupied  by  oases  i&r  a  speee  of  not  more  than  120 
miles  tdtogether,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  5  miles. 

Towards  its  source  in  the  west,  the  Wady  LajAl  has  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  falling  to  1,350  at  the  point  where  it  merges  in  the  eastern  deserts. 
The  most  striking  contrast  is  presented  by  the  opposite  banks  of  the  wady,  those 
on  the  north  side  consisting  of  gently  rounded  sandy  heights,  while  on  the  south 
rise  abrupt  cliffs,  a  continuation  of  the  partly  Devonian  Amsak  range,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  Near  the  centre  two  corresponding  sandy 
and  rocky  headlands  projecting  towards  each  other  divide  the  depression  into  two 
sections,  respectively  known  from  their  geographical  position  as  the  Wady-el- 
Gharbi  and  Wady-esh-Sherki,  The  latter,  or  ^'  eastern "  wady,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  connected  eastwards  with  the  palm-groves  of  Sebha,  beyond  which  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  desert,  reappearing  again  in  the  small  oases  of  Tetnenhint, 
Semnu,  and  Zighen.  Thii  position  of  these  oases  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  former  tributary  between  the  Wadies  Laj&l  and  Esh-Shiati ;  but  the  whole  valley 
is  now  obstructed  by  sands. 

Like  that  of  other  depressions  in  Fezzan,  the  soil  of  the  Wady  Laj&l  is  formed 
of  heiaha — that  is,  a  very  light  himius  satur^^ed  with  salt  and  swollen  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  heat  and  the  v'  ground  waters.  SaUne  efflorescences  in  many 
places  develop  a  central  zone  ek-rted  on  either  side  by  cidtivated  tracts  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  and  sandhills.  In  the  Wady  Laj&l  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  is 
about  12  feet ;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  irrigate  the  palms,  which  derive  sufficient 
moisture  through  their  roots.  But  the  water  required  for  the  cereals  and  v^;e. 
tables  is  obtained  from  the  wells,  into  which  is  plunged  an  apparatus- made  of  date- 
wood,  looking  at  a  distance  like  shears  for  masting  of  ships,  or  the  cranes  mounted 
on  the  wharves  of  seaport  towns.  Notwithstanding  the  statemenii  of  Rohlfs  to  the 
contrary,  there  appear  to  exist  in  Fezzan  the  so-called  fogarata,  or  systems  of 
irrigation  wells,  one  of  which  was  visited  by  M.  Duveyrier  on  the  slope  of  the 
southern  cliffs  of  the  wady,  not  far  from  Jerma. 

The  Murzuk  hara&da,  which  separates  the  Wady  Laj&l  from  the  depression 
specially  known  as  the  Hqfra,  or  "  Ditch,"  forms  an  extxsnsive  plateau  almost 
uniformly  level,  except  on  its  northern  verge,  partly  skirted  by  the  abrupt  Amsak 
range,  and  at  a  few  other  points  furrowed  by  crevasses  either  occupied  by  oases  or 
at  least  containing  artificial  wells.  Such  is  the  Godva  oasia,  traversed  by  most  of 
the  caravans  between  Murzuk  and  Tripolitana.     Narrowing  towaixls  its  western 
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extremity  to  a  space  of  not  more  than  a  day's  march  in  breadth,  the  Murzuk 
ham&da  broadens  out  eastwards,  gradually  merging  in  the  stony  serirs  and  the 
unexplored  deserts  skirted  on  the  north  by  the  limestone  terraces  of  the  White 
Harftj.  In  its  western  section  it  is  limited  southwards  by  the  narrow  Wady 
Aberjush,  beyond  which  recommence  the  stony  plateaux.  These  desolate  wastes, 
which  are  continued  indefinitely  southwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Tibbu  territory, 
are  destitute  of  any  vegetation  beyond  a  few  straggling  gum-trees  in  their  depres- 
sions. But  towards  the  east  is  developed  the  vast  semicircular  basin  of  the  Hofra, 
the  great  central  cavity  in  which  is  situated  Murzuk,  present  capital  of  Fezzan. 
This  k>w-lying  region  is  divided  by  waste  and  stony  tracts  into  two  clearly  defined 
sections :  to  the  west  the  Murzuk  oasis,  to  the  east  that  of  Esh-Sherkiya,  or  "  the 
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Eastern."  The  latter  consists  in  reality  of  a  long  narrow  chain  of  oases  sub- 
divided into  numerous  secondary  iiepressions,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  sandy  ridges,  without  presenting  onywhere  any  regular  slope. 

Oasbr  of  Fezzan. 

The  various  oa«»«  vaify  in  altitude  from  1,000  to  1,650  feet,  and  Temissa,  the 
last  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  solitudes.  The  bed 
of  the  Hofra,  like  that  of  the  other  depressions  in  Fezzan,  consists  of  hewha ;  here, 
however,  containing  rather  more  argillaceous  soil  than  elsewhere.  But  this  clay  is 
saturated  with  salt  to  J-uch  an  extent  that  the  unbaked  earthen  bricks  of  the  houses 
are  dissolved  during  tho  heavy  rains.  The  water  drawn  from  the  deep  wells  is 
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also  so  brackish  that  strangers  find  it  very  unpalatable.  In  several  places  it  rises 
to  the  surface,  spreading  out  in  sebkhas  or  swamps,  which  are  usually  fringed  by 
a  crystalline  zone  of  salt. 

The  Hofra,  with  its  eastern  prolongation,  the  Sherkiya,  Ues  south  of  tho  last 
g^eat  oasis  in  Fezzan.  Along  the  route  towards  the  plateau,  2,500  feet  high,  which 
separates  this  region  from  the  Tibbu  domain,  caravans  meet  nothing  but  a  few  wells 
and  the  two  small  oases  of  Gatrotln  and  Tejerri.  Eastwards,  in  the  direction  of 
Kufra,  the  desert  is  even  more  dreary  than  towards  the  south.  Serirs,  dunes,  saline 
depressions  follow  in  succession  for  a  space  of  over  120  miles  before  the  traveller 
reaches  a  first  oasis,  that  of  TVau-el-Kebir,  or,  "  the  Great  Wau,"  which  was 
unknown  to  geographers  before  the  journey  of  Beurmann  in  1862.  It  was  occupied 
by  a.  Negroid  Tibbu  population  down  to  the  year  1841,  when  they  were  driven  out 
by  marauding  Arab  tribes,  who  made  it  the  centre  of  their  raiding  expeditions. 

The  Tibbus  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  this  oasis,  although  the  conquering  tribe 
was  expelled  in  its  turn,  and  at  the  time  of  Beurmann's  visit  Wau  was  held  by 
members  of  the  Sen&siya  brotherhood,  who.  bring  all  celibat«s,  allowed  no  women, 
to  reside  in  the  place.  Beurmann  was  inform'^d  that  at  a  distance  of  three  days' 
mArch  westwards  there  was  another  oasis,  known  by  the  tjame  of  Wau-es-Serir,  "  the 
little  "Wau,"  or  Wau-Namus,  "  Mosquito  Wau  ; "  but  uo  ono  in  the  district  was 
able  to  show  him  the  route  to  follow,  the  only  person  acquainted  with  the  oasis 
having  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

This  lost  depression  is  tlie  same  that  was  rediscovered  in  the  year  1876  by  the 
Arab  Mohammed  Tarho'.a,  aided  by  a  few  voluntary  explorers  from  Zella.  UnUke 
G  reat  Wau,  it  is  uninhabited,  although  numerous  potherbs  and  palm  groves  cleared 
of  their  undergrowth  sbow  that  until  recently  it  supported  a  small  population, 
probably  of  Tibbu  stock.  Besides  date-palms,  its  flora  comprises  acacias  and 
tamarisks,  as  well  as  shrubs  of  smaller  growth.  In  the  rocks  is  found  a  deposit  of 
*'  fine  yellow  sulphur,"  while  a  small  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  oases  accounts  for  the 
swarms  nf  winged  insects,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  The  former  inhabitants  had 
settler!  on  "  a  very  high  mountain  "  above  the  lake  and  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 

According  to  local  traditi  m,  there  exists  to  the  south-east  another  oasis,  the 
Wau-Harir,  a  valley  clothed  with  i.  rich  vegetation,  and  inhabited  by  a  large 
number  of  animals,  such  as  moutEons,  gazelles,  and  antelopes,  which  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  fear  man,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  attacked  and  speared.  Camels 
which  have  1('^>  )ed  ipto  the  wild  state  are  also  said  to  herd  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
palms  along  vhc  banKb  of  the  streamlets  watering  this  mysterious  oasis. 


Climai'b  of  Fkzzan. 

Lying  under  a  more  southern  latitude  than  Tripolitana,  properly  so  called, 
Fozzau  has  naturally  a  higher  temperature,  ranging  from  81°  to  83°  F.  Never- 
theless  the  cold  is  more  intense,  both  on  account  of  its  greater  distance  from  the 
sea,  which  always  exercises  a  moderating  influence  on  climates,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere  causing  at  rigbt  «  free 
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radiation  of  heat  into  space.  Still  the  sky  is  seldom  perfectly  cloudless,  the  lovely 
azure  of  temperate  zones  being  here  replaced  by  milky  white  tints  and  the  striated 
cirri  of  the  upper  atmospheric  regions.  In  December,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
January,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  seldom  rises  above  42°  or  43°  F.,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  plateau  water  often  freezes  at  night.  Snow  is  even  said  to  have  been 
observed  on  the  mountains  encircling  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  heat  is  almost  intolerable  for  strangers.  If, 
according  to  Lyon,  the  summer  average  is  already  90°  F.  at  Murzuk,  Duveyrier 
here  twice  recorded  in  July  a  temperature  of  110°  F.  in  the  shade,  while  in  the 
desert,  properly  so  called,  the  glass  often  rises  to  over  121°  F.  In  the  sun  it 
excseds  170°  and  even  187°  F.  Altogether  Fezzan  belongs  to  the  climatic  zone  of 
the  Sahara,  in  which  the  extremes  of  temperature  suffice,  in  the  language  of 
Herodotus,  to  consume  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Where  are  the  rocks  capable 
of  resisting  the  expansions  and  contractions  caused  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
whose  mean  aimual  discrepancy  amounts  to  198°,  and  possibly  even  208°  F.  ? 

The  rainfall  also  is  all  the  lighter  in  Fezzan,  that  the  moisture-bearing  clouds 
from  the  north  are  arrested  by  the  Jebel-es-Soda  and  Black  Harftj  ranges.  There 
ia  even  a  complete  absence  of  dew,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  do  not  themselves  desire  rainy  weather,  not 
only  because  it  washes  away  their  earthern  cabins,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
injurious  effects  on  the  palm-trees,  by  interfering  with  the  normal  system  of 
irrigation  from  the  subterranean  supplies.  "Rain  water  is  death,  underground 
water  is  quickening,"  says  the  native  proverb.  Heavy  showers  fall  usually  in 
winter  and  spring,  that  is,  from  December  to  April,  when  the  northern  winds 
contend  for  the  supremacy  with  those  from  the  south. 

Flora  of  Fezzan. 

The  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have  as  their  natural  accompaniment  a 
correspondingly  impoverished  flora.  Plants  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
severe  colds  and  intense  heats,  all  alike  perish  in  this  climate.  Even  in  the  sheltered 
depressions  of  the  desert  there  are  scarcely  any  spontaneous  growths,  beyond  a  few 
talha  acacias  of  scanty  foliage,  pale  tamarisks,  the  thorny  alhagi,  on  which  the 
camel  browses,  the  sandy  colocyntb,  alfa  grass,  some  scrub,  a  species  of  salsola,  and 
two  or  three  herbs.  The  cultivated  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  wild 
species,  although  in  many  of  the  gardens  of  the  oases  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
variety.  In  some  of  the  wadies  are  grown  wheat,  barley,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  cereals,  the  gombo,  whose  pulpy  fruit  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  Arabs,  some 
thirty  species  of  vegetables  enumerated  by  Nachtigal,  amongst  which  are  comprised 
nearly  ail  those  growing  in  European  gardens.  The  tig  and  almond  yield  excellent 
fruit,  but  most  of  the  other  fruit-trees  of  the  temperate  zone  are  rare,  or  represented 
only  by  a  few  stunted  specimens. 

The  olive  reaches  no  farther  south  than  the  Wady  Otba,  to  th*j  west  of  Murzuk. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  und  indigo  flourish  in  the  gardens  of  Fezzan,  but  the  supply  is 
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very  limited.  The  gum-tree,  especially  in  the  "Wady  Lajal  round  ahout  the  Ubari 
oasis,  yields  an  excellent  gum,  by  no  means  despised  by  the  Targui  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  other  aliments.  But  of  still  more  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
coimtry  are  the  plants  yielding  fodder,  such  as  luzeme,  clover,  and  several  varieties 
of  melilotus  (sweet  clover). 

In  Fezzan  the  date  finds  a  thoroughly  congenial  home.  According  to  the 
natives,  it  thrives  best  in  the  Hofra  district,  and  especially  in  the  oasis  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  town  of  Traghen.  Nowhere  else  is  it  found  growing  in  greater 
profusion,  or  with  such  dense  masses  of  foliage.  No  less  than  three  hundred 
varieties  are  reckoned  in  the  whole  country,  of  which  over  thirty  occur  in  the  single 
oasis  of  Murzuk.  Forests  springing  spontaneously  from  the  scattered  date-stOnes 
are  so  numerous  that  their  produce  is  left  to  the  gazelles.  In  the  oases  the 
cultivated  palms  are  crowded  together  in  prodigious  quantities,  in  that  of  Murzuk 
alone  no  less  than  a  million  being  claimed  by  the  Turkish  Government,  which  also 
possesses  large  numbers  in  other  plantations.  In  a  country  so  destitute  of  other 
plants,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  economic  importance  of  this  marvellous  plant, 
whose  fruit,  stem,  branches,  sprouts,  fibre,  sap,  are  all  turned  to  account. 

Dates  and  cereals  form  the  staple  food  of  the  settled  communities,  while  for  the 
nomads  the  date,  with  camel's  milk,  yields  an  all-satisfying  and  perfect  nourishment. 
The  domestic  animals,  including  even  the  dogs,  also  consume  this  fruit,  either  as 
their  chief  food,  or  in  the  absence  of  their  more  customaiy  aliment.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  suffer  from  decayed  teeth,  the 
cause  affecting  them  being  attributed  to  the  too  exclusive  use  of  the  date,  which, 
although  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Tripolitan  seaboard,  is  still  inferior  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Algerian  varieties. 

Fauna  of  Fezzan. 

The  absence  of  pasturage  prevents  the  native  populations  from  occupying 
themselves  with  stock-breeding  in  a  large  way.  The  domestic  animab  are  of 
extremely  small  size,  and  relatively  no  more  numerous  than  wild  animals,  which 
find  but  a  scanty  supply  of  herbs  and  water.  The  "  lion  of  the  desert "  does  not 
prowl  over  the  solitudes  of  Fezzan,  where  the  wayfarer  meet«  neither  the  panther 
nor  the  hyeena.  Not  even  the  jackal's  nightly  howl  is  heard  round  the  villages 
and  camping- grounds,  which  are  infested  only  by  the  long-eared  feunec  fox. 
(Gazelles  and  antelopes,  described  by  Lyoo  under  the  name  of  "  buffaloes,"  must  be 
very  rare,  this  game  being  nowhere  expjsed  for  sale  in  the  market-places. 

A  few  vultures,  wall  falcons  and  ravens,  swallows  and  sparrows,  everywhere  the 
constant  associates  of  man,  are  almost  the  only  birds  seen  in  Fezzan,  except  during 
the  summer  months,  when  doves  and  wild  duck  arrive  in  large  flocks  from  more 
southern  regions  where  they  have  passed  the  winter. 

In  the  courts  and  farmyards  are  seen  neither  poultry  nor  pigeons.  Goats  and 
sheep  degenerate,  and  nearly  all  those  bred  in  the  country  are  characterised  by 
long  bony  frames,  stiff  tail,  small  head,  and  fine  coats.     The  horned  cattle, 
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introduced  from  the  north,  are  all  of  small  size,  and  resist  the  climate  badly. 
Horses  are  found  only  in  the  stables  of  chiefs  and  grandees,  and  scarcely  fifty  are 
said  to  exist  in  the  whole  country. 

The  only  quadruped  extensively  employed  in  the  service  of  man  is  the  camel, 
which  is  of  the  Arab  species,  diifering  little  from  the  variety  common  in  the 
Tuareg  territory.  The  largest  and  finest  breeds  are  found  in  the  Black  Mountains 
and  the  Harftj  district.  Here  they  are  clothed  in  winter  with  a  dense  coating  of 
hair,  which  is  shorn  once  a  year,  and  employed  for  weaving  carpets  and  tent-cloths. 
According  to  most  authorities,  the  camel  was  not  introduced  from  Egypt  into  the 
more  westerly  regions  of  Libya  before  the  first  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  before 
which  time  the  Garamantes  made  use  of  oxen,  of  horses,  and  wheeled  carts  in  their 
journeys  across  the  dunes  and  serirs.  This  circumstance  indicates  a  great  change 
of  climate  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  for  at  the  present  time  it  would  be 
impossible  to  traverse  these  solitudes  without  the  aid  of  the  camel.  The  rock 
carvings  still  seen  at  Telissarh^,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Fezzan,  represent  with 
great  accuracy  herds  of  cattle  on  their  way  to  the  watering-places.  On  these  rocks 
have  also  been  recognised  sketches  figuring  a  horse  and  an  ass. 

Inhabitants  of  Fezzan. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  belong  to  all  the  races  of  North  Africa,  constituting 
an  essentially  mixed  population,  in  which  the  primitive  elements  appear  to  be  the 
fair  Berbers  and  the  dark  Ethiopians,  the  oldest  occupants  of  the  land.  In  more 
recent  times  the  Arabs,  especially  the  Aulad  Slim&n  family  from  Egypt  and 
Cyrenaica,  have  also  largely  contributed  to  renew  or  modify  the  local  population. 
Formerly,  when  the  Barbary  corsairs  ^  still  scoured  the  Mediterranean  waters,  a 
number  of  Italian  captives  were  regularly  introduced  into  the  harems  of  the 
Murzuk  sheikhs,  thus  supplying  an  additional  ethnical  element  possessing  a 
certain  relative  importance  in  a  region  so  sparsely  peopled. 

Amongst  the  natives  of  Fezzan  is  seen  every  shade  of  colour,  from  a  deep 
black  to  an  almost  fair  complexion.  Bohlfs  even  tells  us  it  frequently  happens 
that,  by  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America  ofEer  many 
examples,  individual  members  of  the  family  have  spotted  skins — white  on  a  black, 
or  black  on  a  white  ground.  The  blacks  of  Fezzan  are  also  often  seen  with  long, 
sleek  hair,  while  that  of  the  whites  is  on  the  contrary  short  and  woolly.  On  the 
whole  the  predominant  coloiir  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  yellow  Malays 
although  the  hair  and  features  are  those  rather  of  the  Negro  stock. 

Besides  that  of  the  Tuareg  Berbers,  several  languages  are  current  amongst 
these  mixed  communities.  The  most  prevalent  is  Kanuri,  the  speech  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bomu ;  and  several  local  names  of  villages,  wells,  and  other  places 
attest  a  long  residence  in  Fezzan  of  the  Bornu  ^Negroes,  descendants  probably  of 
the  Garamantes.  All  the  adult  inen  understand  Arabic,  the  language  of  commerce; 
and  the  dialects  of  Haussa,  and  other  parts  of  North  Africa,  are  abo  heard  in  the 
cabins  of  the  Fezzan  Negroes. 
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The  Tuaregs  of  this  region,  a  smaller  and  f  jcbler  race  than  those  of  the  Jebel 
;^haggar,  in  the  south  of  Algeria,  roa...  for  the  most  part  in  the  south-eastern 
districts  between  Murzuk  and  Rh&t.  These  belong  to  the  Tizilkum  group,  free 
men,  who  despise  the  Arab,  base  "  payer  of  tribute."  They  are  members  of  the 
brotherhood  of  Mohammed-el-Madani,  whdse  mother-house  is  at  Misrata,  and  they 
generally  speak  Arabic.  According  to  Richardson,  they  number  altogether  about 
a  thousand. 

Slavery,  which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  ctoi'.-.  the  original  population  of 
the  country,  has  scarcely  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  formal  edicts  against 
the  t  raffic  issued  in  Fezzan  by  order  of  the  Osmanli  authorities.  The  exportation 
has  doubtless  fallen  off ;  but  the  slaves,  no  longer  forwarded  to  the  seaports  of 
Tripolitana,  or  through  the  Aujila  and  Siwah  oases  to  Egypt,  tend  only  to  increase 
the  local  enslaved  class.  According  to  Nachtigal,  from  five  to  eight  thousand  slaven 
passed  every  year  through  Fezzau  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century  ;  but 
in.  1870  the  gangs  had  been  reduced  to  about  one- third  of  that  number. 

The  blacks  who  remain  in  the  country  have  seldom  occasion  to  regret  their  lot. 
Here  they  are  absolutely  regarded  as  members  of  the  family  into  which  they  have 
entered,  and  those  amongst  them  who  return  to  their  native  homes  usually  do  so 
not  as  fugitives,  but  as  commercial  agents  in  the  interest  of  their  late  masters. 
The  Fezzanese  are  altogether  of  a  remarkably  mild  disposition  ;  but  morality  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  and  many  children  perish  abandoned  on  the  threshold  of  the 
mosques  and  convents.  Whoever  chooses  to  pick  up  one  of  these  foundlings 
becomes  its  adopted  father,  and  never  fails  to  treat  it  as  one  of  his  own  children. 

The  traffic  in  slaves  has  hitherto  been  replaced  by  no  other  more  legitimate 
trade.  The  only  important  article  of  'export  is  soda  from  the  "  IJTatron  lakes,"  a 
fe\^  tons  of  which  are  yearly  sold  in  the  Tripoli  market.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  contributed,  with  slaves,  to  enrich  the 
Fezzan  traders ;  who,  however,  were  never  able  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
commercial  rivals  of  Ghadames,  Jof ra,  and  Aujila.  Although  the  produce  for- 
warded from  Sudan  to  the  coast  passes  through  their  territory,  they  derive  little 
profit  from  this  transit  trade.  Even  in  Murzuk  itself  the  chief  merchants  are  the 
Mojabras  of  the  Jalo  oasis. 

The  vast  distances  required  to  be  traversed  between  the  scattered  oases  oblige 
the  Fezzanese  tn  rely  mainly  on  their  local  resources.  The  regular  commercial 
relations  established  in  ira..iritania  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tell  and  those 
of  the  oases,  the  former  -exchanging  their  cereals  for  the  wool  and  dates  of  the 
latter,  scarcely  exist  between  the  tribes  of  the  Tripolitan  oases  and  the  people  of 
Fezzan.  Nevertheless  a  few  palm  groves  in  the  "Wady  Shiati,  south  of  the  Black 
Moimtains,  belong  to  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli,  who  yearly  cross  the  hills  and  p]ate..ux 
to  collect  their  crop  of  dates.  In  general  the  land  is  distributed  in  fair  proTwrtion 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  each  of  whom  has  his  plot  of  ground  and  palm-grove ; 
but  they  are  weighed  down  with  heavy  taxes.  Being  unable  to  breed  live-stock 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the  industries  being  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  local  wants,  they  have  no  i  leans  of  procuring  any  supplies  from  abroad. 
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Since  the  middle  of  the  century  they  have  even  g^rown  poorer,  the  more  vigorous 
young  men  having  emigrated  to  Sudan  to  escape  military  service.  According  to 
Richardson,  the  men  are  considerably  less  numerous  than  the  women  in  Fezzan, 
scarcely  exceeding  11,000  in  a  total  estimated  by  him  at  no  more  than  26,000 
adults.  In  certain  villagpes  visited  by  Duveyrier  the  able-bodied  men  had  been 
reduced  to  about  12  per  cent.,  foreign  rule  having  here  also  depopulated  the  country 
and  caused  a  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Topography. 

In  the  Wady  Shiati,  the  most  important  oasis  of  North  Fezzan,  there  are  two 
places  ranking  as  towns :  in  the  east  Brak,  residence  of  the  mudir  or  governor,  in 
the  west  Ederi,  standing  on  an  eminence  and  surrounded  by  fortifications.  Jedid, 
that  is,  the  "  New,"  in  the  more  southerly  oasis  of  Sebha,  despite  its  name,  is  at 
least  three  hundred  years  old.  It  is  also  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  popidation 
of  about  a  thousand  souls.  Like  ♦'  neighbouring  town  of  Karda,  it  was  formerly 
peopled  by  a  branch  of  the  Au  alim&n  Arabs,  who,  however,  were  driven  out 
by  the  Turks  and  dispersed  throughout  the  surrounding  countries,  even  as  far  as 
Wadai.  To  the  north-east  follow  the  three  towns  of  Temenhint,  Semnu,  and  Zighen, 
in  the  oasis  of  like  name — the  last  mentioned,  a  mere  collection  of  hovels  grouped 
round  a  central  castle,  and  exclusively  inhabited  by  Marabuts  from  the  Fogha  oasis. 

In  the  Wady  Laj&l,  south-west  of  Jedid,  the  largest  places  are  Tekertiba, 
Ugraefeh,  and  Uhari.  Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley  lies  the  little 
village  of  New  Jerma,  near  the  ruins  of  Qarama,  which  2,600  years  ago  was  the 
capital  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Gaiamantes,  who  held  sway  throughout  the 
Libyan  oases  as  far  as  the  region  now  known  as  Marocco.  Of  Jerma  Kadim,  or 
"  Old  Jerma,"  there  still  remain  the  enclosures,  2|  miles  in  circumference  and 
flanked  by  broad  earthen  towers.  Not  far  from  the  palm  groves  of  Jerma  stands  a 
well-preserved  monument,  noteworthy  as  being  the  most  advanced  Roman  structure 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  To  this  point  during  liie  reign  of  Augustus  had 
penetrated  Comelitts  Balbus  Gaditanus,  conqueror  of  Garama  and  Cydamus,  or 
Ghadames.  Hence  the  special  historic  interest  attaching  to  this  square  tomb,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  decorated  at  its  four  angles  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 

Murzuk,  present  capital  of  Fezzan,  has  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  strange  that  ita  rulers  should  have 
selected  such  a  malarious  place  for  their  residence.  In  the  hot  season  nearly 
all  strangers,  even  the  Negroes,  are  attacked  by  ague ;  and  till  recently  the  whites 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  town  only  during  the  three  winter  months,  not  through 
any  solicitude  for  their  health,  but  from  the  prevalent  idea  that  their  bodies 
fomented  and  rendered  more  fatal  the  miasmatic  exhalations.  In  the  cemetery  to 
the  east  of  the  town  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  traveller  Ritchie.  But  the  choice 
made  of  Murzuk,  which  lies  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  traversing  the  southern 
plateaux  iin  the  direction  of  Sudan,  has  helped  to  make  it  the  most  populous  city 
in  Fezzan,  the  ntmiber  of  its  inhabitants  being  estimated  by  Nachtigal  at  six  thou- 
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sand  five  hundred,  and  by  Rohlfs  even  at  a  stiP  uigher  figure.  Standing  at  an 
altitude  variously  estimated  at  Jrom  1,520  to  1,C  J  feet,  Murzuk  covers  an  area  of 
over  a  square  mile,  within  an  earthen  wall,  strengthened  by  bastions  and  flanked  by 
towers.  Round  the  enclosure  stretches  a  zone  of  sand,  and  salt  marshes,  beyond 
which  are  the  gardens  and  scattered  palm  groves.  The  streets  within  the  walls, 
mostly  at  right  angles,  are  intersected  by  a  broad  lendal,  or  boulevard,  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  dividing  the  town  into  halves.  At  its 
north-west  end  stands  the  citadel,  a  massive  gloomy  building  over  80  feet 
high,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  regular  porticoes  give  access  to  the  bazaar, 
where  are  heard  all  the  languages  in  North  Africa.  The  mean  annual  value 
of  the  exchanges  in  this  mart  is  e8timat(:.-fl  it  £20,000. 

On  the  route  to  Rh&t,  west  of 
Fig.  21. — MuBzux. 
Swle  1 :  tlfiOO. 
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the  capital,  the  oasis  of  Otba  or 
Tesaatca,  an  ancient  s.^ttlement  of 
Negroes  from  Haussa,  is  the  only 
district  containing  any  groups  of 
popidation.  Beyond  this  poii-it 
nothing  is  met  except  a  few  wel<i<, 
such  as  that  of  Sharaba,  near  which 
Miss  Tinn^,  the  "King's  daughter," 
as  she  was  called  by  the  nt ; ives,  tvas 
assassinated  in  1869.  In  the  Hofra 
district  east  of  Murzuk  lies  the 
decayed  town  of  Traghen,  in  the 
oasis  of  like  name.  For  centuries 
this  place  was  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
and  residence  of  a  Negro  dynasty, 
whose  sepulchral  mounds  are  still 
shown  near  the  town.  But  as  the 
populaticm  decreased,  the  magnifi- 
cent palm  groves  of  Traghen  deve- 
loped into  a  vast  forest,  the  produce 
of  which  is  now  little  used  except  for  the  fabrication  of  lakbi,  and  a  liquor  prepared 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  sap.  The  most  copious  spring  in  all  Fezzan  wells 
up  near  the  crumbling  walls  of  Traghen ;  but  this  source  of  Ganderma  became 
obstructed  during  a  civil  war,  and  now  oozes  into  a  marshy  depression. 

Zuila  and  Temi%»a,  the  former  occupied  by  Shorfa,  or  reputed  descendants  of 
Mohammed,  the  latter  by  Berbers  who  still  speak  the  national  idiom,  are  both 
situated  in  the  "  Eastern  "  oads.  Like  Traghen,  Zuila  was  also  at  one  time  capital 
of  Fezzan,  and  the  whole  region  is  still  known  to  the  Tibbus  by  this  name.  In 
another  oasis  near  the  southern  frontier  lies  the  "  holy  "  city  of  Oairon,  held  by 
learned  Marabuts,  who  monopolise  the  trade  with  the  Tibesti  uplands,  and  who  daim 
to  have  come  from  Marocco  three  or  four  centiiries  ago.  But  their  mixed  descent  is 
sufficiently  betrayed  by  their  Negroid  features,  as  '  even  now  they  seek  their  wives 
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chiefly  among  the  natives  of  Tibesti.  Gatron  lies  in  a  hattijia,  or  swampy  depres- 
sion, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dunes  and  cliffs.  Its  vast  palm  forest  is  said  to 
yield  the  best  dates  in  Fezzan,  and  the  baskets  made  by  the  native  women  are 
exported  to  all  the  surrounding  districts. 

Gatron  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  chain  of  oases  which  stretches  as  far 
as  Ty'erri,  the  last  inhabited  place  in  Fezzan,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  Here 
also  are  seen  the  last  date-palms,  and  the  first  dum-palms  in  the  direction  of  the 
Sahara.  BohUs  was  unable  to  determine  the  slope  of  the  wady,  which  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  depression  in  an  old  lacustrine  basin. 

South  of  Tejerri,  where  the  Negro  element  already  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
Fezzanese  people,  nothing  farther  is  met  on  the  caravan  route  to  Sudan  except  the 
£ir  MeshniyreUf  which  has  been  frequently  choked  by  the  sand.  Round  it  are  shown 
the  skeletons  of  men  and  animals  still  clothed  with  their  sun-dried  flesh.  Groan- 
ing under  the  lash,  worn  out  by  the  march  across  the  arid  plateaux,  burnt  by  the 
torrid  and  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  desert,  the  gangs  of  slaves  trail  their  chains 
with  difficulty  to  the  brink  of  the  well.  Here  they  often  fall  prostrate  for  the  last 
time,  and  are  left  by  the  caravans  to  perish  of  hunger  in  the  soorohiug  rays  of  the 
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OHADAHES. 

LTHOUQH  included  within  the  political  and  administrativd  frontiers 
of  the  Turkish  possessions,  the  group  of  oases  of  which  Qhadames  is 
the  centre  forms  a  distinct  geographical  region,  differing  in  its 
ethnology,  history,  usages  and  commercial  relations  from  Tripolitana 
properly  so  called.  WhUe  the  latter  forms  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  the  Ghadames  district  lies  within  the  area  of  drainage  of  the 
desert,  in  a  basin  whose  waters  never  reach  the  great  inland  sea.  The  intermittent 
stream  which  rises  north-west  of  the  Red  Ham&da,  and  whioli  under  diverse  names 
reaches  the  Ghadames  oasis,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  has  no  longer  any 
perceptible  channel  in  the  region  of  dunes  stretching  beyond  that  point  to  the 
Igharghar  basin.  The  other  parallel  wadies  descending  farther  north  from  the 
southern  gorges  of  the  Jebel  Nef  usa  also  run  dry  in  the  same  zone  of  sands,  leaving 
nothing  to  indicate  their  course  at  a  period  when  they  were  still  running  waters. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  converged  in  a  vast  fluvial  basin,  tributary  of  the 
great  southern  sebkhas  of  Tunisia. 

In  this  region  of  the  Sahara  slope,  Ghadames  is  far  from  being  the  only,  or  even 
the  most  important  oasis,  as  regards  either  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  or  the  extent 
of  its  palm  groves.  But  its  q)ecial  importance  is  due  neither  to  its  agricultural 
resources  nor  to  the  local  industries,  but  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  long  been  the  chiel  agents  in  furthering  the  exchanges  between 
the  Mediterranean  seaports  and  the  markets  of  Sudan.  From  time  immemorial 
Ghadames,  the  Cydamus  of  the  Romans,  has  been  the  starting-point  fbr  caravans 
traversing  the  sea  of  sands  in  the  direction  of  Li^e  Tsad  and  the  river  Niger. 
This  commercial  pre-eminence  of  a  small  oasis  endowed  with  no  exceptional  advan- 
tages, must  be  attributed  to  its  position  precisely  at  the  converging  point  of  the 
Cabes  and  Tripoli  route,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  desert,  between  two  inhospitable 
and  almost  inaccessible  regions— *to  the  west  the  shifting  sands,  to  the  east  the 
rocky  terraces  of  the  Red  Hamada.  The  advanced  station,  forming  a  sort  of  pass 
penetrating  far  iato  the  desert,  has  become  the  necessary  head-quarters  of  caravans 
bound  for  the  Tuareg  territory,  the  Twftt  and  Wed-Draa  oases.  Thanks  to  the 
intermediate  station  of  Rh&t  on  the  route  to  Sudan,  it  has  also  been  able  to  c<nn- 
pete  with  Sokna  and  the  towns  of  Fezsan  for  the  trade  with  Gentral  Africa. 
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Since  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  most  of  the  tnms-Saharian  traffic,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  territory  of  the  Ruml,  has  been  deflected  from  its  natural  channel 
to  the  Ghadames  route,  lying  scarcely  15  miles  from  the  conventional  frontier 
between  the  French  and  Turkish  possessions.  Further  political  changes,  and  espe- 
cially the  development  of  the  railway  system,  must  necessarily  involve  a  still  greater 
displacement  of  the  old  commercial  highways. 

Ghadames  lies  only  300  miles  from  Tripoli,  and  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  towards  the  common  frontier  of  Tripolitami  and  Tunisia  the  distance  scarcely 
exceeds  240  miles,  a  journey  for  an  ordinary  caravan  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent,  this  much-frequtated  trade  route  is 
moreover  easily  traversed,  and   little  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  Urghanuna 

Vig.  22.— Ghasamhi  DnoKA 
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marauders  on  the  Tunisian  border.  Henoe  Ghadames  has  been  frequently  visited 
by  European  explorers  since  the  time  of  Laing,  icho  first  reached  this  place  in  1826. 
Richardson,  Dickson,  and  Bonnemain  followed  each  other  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century ;  Puveyrier  resided  here  in  IdAO,  and  two  years  later  a  French  mission 
under  Miroher  studied  its  geographical  features  and  commercial  relations.  During 
his  journey  to  Oeatral  Sudan  in  1865,  RohUamade  a  detour  to  visit  Ghadames,  and 
since  then  Largeau  and  several  other  French  explorers  have  traversed  the  neigh- 
bouring frontier  to  survey  the  oasis,  which  the  French  annexation  of  Tunis  has 
brought  into  still  closer  relation  with  the  European  world. 

Physical  Featurbs. 

■  Hie  sandy  plain  of  gypsum  where  Ghadamra  stands  atm  altitude  of  1,170  feet 
according  to  Duveyrier,  or  of  1,300  according  to  Yatonne,  would  pi«sent  a  most 
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forbidding  aspect,  but  for  the  green  fringe  of  palms  partly  concealing  the  town, 
and  pleasantly  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  yellow  plain,  furrowed  here  and 
there  with  grey  or  reddish  strips.  The  powdery  soil,  in  which  the  camel  sinks  at 
every  step,  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  sulphate  of  lime,  occasionally  forming  poly- 
hedric  gitiups,  which  are  interspersed  with  gypsum  and  quartzose  sand  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  stand  the  so-called  gurs  or  ke/a, 
isolated  eminences  130  to  160  feet  high,  and  terminating  in  a  table  of  white  chalk, 
the  remains  of  an  upper  layer  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  district,  but 
which  has  been  gradually  eroded  by  the  ceaseless  aciion  of  outward  and  subter> 
ranean  physical  agents.  It  is  easy  to  detect  the  work  of  destruction  still  going  on. 
The  superimposed  strata  of  sandstone,  carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  marl,  or  clay, 
resist  in  difEerent  deg^rees  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  which  oscillate  between 
such  great  extremes  in  these  solitudes;  hence  follow  irreg^ular  movements  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  producing  faults  in  the  strata.  Water  also  infiltrating 
through  the  porous  soil  expands  and  disintegrates  certain  rocks,  the  upward 
pressure  causing  fractures  in  the  surface  layers. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Qhadames  plateau  this  action  is  evident.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  small  cones  upheaved  by  the  thrust  of  underlying  forma- 
tions ;  between  these  irregular  eminences  rising  in  fantastic  disorder  above  the 
normal  level  are  still  visible  the  uniformly  superimposed  strata ;  the  rocks  present 
the  most  varied  aspects,  from  the  solid  and  compact  strate  to  one  of  the  most 
complete  disintegration.  .Certain  hills  still  preserving  their  upper  table  have  been 
fissured  on  one  side,  like  burst  flour-bags  discharging  through  the  rent  a  stream  of 
sand  from  the  inner  rocks,  which  have  been  gradually  triturated  by  the  alternating 
temperature.  Thus  the  plateau,  at  first  out  up  into  isolated  eminences,  is  being 
transformed  into  a  system  of  dunes,  some  of  which  remain  for  ages  disposed  round 
a  more  solid  central  core,  whilst  in  others  the  rock  becomes  completely  ground  to 
dust,  drifting  under  the  action  of  the  winds  and  merging  in  the  lines  of  dunes, 
whose  long  imdulations  cover  certain  parts  of  the  desert.  The  rocks  which  best 
resist  these  weathering  influences  are  the  ferruginous  sandstone  deposits ;  hence  in 
many  places  the  surface,  already  denuded  of  the  limestone  and  gypsum  formations, 
is  still  covered  with  hard  and  blackish  sandstone  masses,  which  yield  a  metallic 
sound  under  the  wayfarer's  footsteps. 

The  Ghadames  oasis  is  encircled  by  an  eartheii  rampart  3^  miles  in  circum- 
ference, formerly  raised  against  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  but  now 
possessing  no  defensive  value.  Broken  here  and  there  by  broad  gaps  at  some 
points,  especially  on  the  west  side,  it  serves  to  accumulate  the  sands,  which  are  thence 
blown  by  the  winds  into  the  streets  and  gardens.  The  town,  comprising  several 
quarters,  lies  in  the  soutih- west  part  of  the  oasis,  where  have  been  sunk  the  wells  on 
which  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their  supply  of  water.  The  chief  spring  fills  a 
vast  basin  of  Roman  construction.  Usually  known  as  the  fountain  in  a  superlative 
sense  (ain  in  Arabic,  and  Hi  in  Berber),  it  is  more  specially  named  the  Ain-el-Fers, 
the  "  Mare's  Spring,"  or,  in  the  local  Temahaq  dialect,  the  Arsh-Shuf,  or  "  Crooo- 
dUe's  Spring."    Its  slightly  thermal  water  (85°  to  BQ"*  F.,  or  about  17°  higher 
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than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  oasis)  comes  from  a  natural  reservoir  lying 
probably  at  a  depth  of  465  feet  below  the  surface;  and  although  containing  about 
twenty  grains  of  salt  to  the  pint,  it  has  no  disagreeable  taste  when  allowed  to  get 
cold.     Multitudes  of  leeches  swarm  amid  the  surrounding  aquatic  plants 

Besides  this  spring  and  the  other  artesian  weUs,  seven  or  eight  ordinary  wells 
some  65  feet  deep  yield  a  hquid  with  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  65°  F  but  so 
charged  with  salt  as  to  be  undrinkable.     With  every  economy,  the  water  from  aU 

lig.  23.— Thx  Qhadakes  Oasis. 
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sources  Bca««ly  miffices  to  irrigate  some  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  in  which 
are  crowded  «x<y.three  thousand  palms,  and  where  are  al«>  cultivated  various 

^^r  IT  '  f /'  T'  """^'^  "^*^*  *^^  "^^^-^  -d  pistachios. 
Formeriy  the  whole  space  of  four  hundred  acres  comprised  within  the  ramparts 
was  unjr  cultivation;  but  during  the  course  of  centuries  the  water  supply^ 
feUen  off.  or  else  the  natives  have  relaxed  their  efforts,  wearied  with  the  incessant 
rtruggle  to  preserve  their  knds  from  the  ever-encnwching  sands. 

In  lew  other  districts  is  the  land  more  subdivided  than  in  the  Ghadames  oasis 
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where  every  head  of  a  family  has  his  separate  plot,  be  it  only  a  single  palm,  or  the 


ground  on  which  it  grows ;  henoe  all  land  capable  of  being  irrigated  oomntancis  a 
price  far  higher  than  its  productive  value. 
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The  town  of  Ohadanm  presents  tbe  same  constructive  features  as  Siwah,  and 
the  ancient  Berber  cities  reaching  as  far  as  Nubia.  The  streets  are  vaulted  passages, 
admitting  the  light  only  at  rare  intervals  through  apertures  in  the  walls  of  tbe 
houses.  These  passages  are  used  by  the  men  and  female  slaves  alone;  but  so  dense 
is  the  gloom  that  to  prevent  collision  a  warning  voice  or  sound  is  needed,  the  men 
stamping  on  the  ground,  the  w<mien  uttering  a  sort  of  plaintive  murmur.  The 
better  classes  never  go  abroad  without  a  lantern.  The  houses,  either  of  stone  or 
adobe,  consist  mostly  of  a  ground  floor,  serving  as  a  store,  and  of  one  story  com- 
prising a  central  apartment  encircled  by  smaller  rooms.  The  general  disposition 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Moorish  houses,  only  instead  of  being  open  to  the  air  the 
dwellings  Me  Ut  through  a  hole  in  the  flat  roof.  All  the  terraces,  although 
enclosed  by  low  parapets,  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  women,  for 
whom  this  space  is  exclusively  reserved,  are  able  to  walk  from  one  end  of  the 
quarter  to  the  other ;  real  streets  are  even  laid  down  idong  the  houses  above  the 
tunnels,  set  apart  for  the  men  and  slaves.  On  the  terraces  a  special  market  is 
daily  hdd  for  the  barter  of  jewellery  and  tntilea,  but  inaccessible  to  the  men. 
Orown-up  children  pass  the  night  abroad,  boys  in  the  gardens,  on  the  seats  of  the 
cross-roads  or  in  unoccupied  houses,  girls  with  some  female  friend  or  relation  whose 
husband  is  fsom  home. 

The  natives  of  Ghadames  are  fnndamoitally  of  Berber  stock,  and  the  currant 
speech  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Tuarogs  and  of  the  Siwah,  Aujila  and  Jofra 
oases.  Nevertheless  the  race  is  very  mixed,  both  features  and  complexion  betray- 
ing strains  of  Arab  and  Negro  bfood.  The  people,  who,  like  the  Tuarags,  go  abroad 
either  wholly  or  partly  veiled,  have  regular  features;  but  they  lack  the  strength 
and  lithe  figures  of  Aeir  Algmaa  neighbours.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  lymphatic 
or  nervous  temperammt,  and  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  meet  so  many  with  glossy 
skin,  flaccid  flesh,  lustreless  eyes,  tMck  lijM,  feeble  voice.  Yet  the  women  are 
distinguished  by  really  noble  features,  and  a  graceful  form  enhanced  by  a  nKRrm^ng 
costume. 

As  in  nwst  Berber  towns,  and  in  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Italy,  the  population  is 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  whose  rivalries  appear  to  spring,  to  a  very  slight 
degree,  from  racial  differences.  The  Beni-Wasit,  themselves  subdivided  into  four 
9huerm  or  secimdary  groups,  hold  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  town ;  the 
Beni-Ulid,  or  Tescu,  with  two  shueras,  the  north  and  north-west,  the  latter  devoted 
mainly  to  trade,  thefonner  chiefly  householden  and  agriculturists.  Before  the 
Turkish  occupation,  both  factions  often  engi^[ed  in  mortal  combat,  and  although 
now  dwelling  peaceably  together,  such  is  the  force  of  tradition  that  they  still 
ronain  confined  to  their  respective  quarters,  never  exchanging  visits  or  inter- 
marrying. They  meet  only  on  the  market-plaoe,  or  outside  the  ramparts  in  the 
convente  ol  the  religious  brotherhoods.  But  many  natives  of  Ghadames  will 
recognise  each  other  as  fellow-coimtrymen  only  in  such  remote  places  as  Tripoli, 
Kano,  Timbukta,  visited  by  tiiem  during  ^^  teading  expedi^nik 
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BesideH  the  civilised  Berbers,  the  population  of  Ohadames  also  comprises 
members  of  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes  :  Suafas,  or  immigrants  from  the 
Algerian  SM,  Negroes  from  West  Sudan,  andevrTi  Fullahofrom  the  Upper  Niger. 
The  descendants  6f  the  black  slaves  constitute  a  separate  group,  that  of  the  Atriya, 
who  commonly  speak  the  Haussa  dialect,  but  do  not  enjoy  full  civic  rights.  A 
branch  of  the  Azjar  Tuaregs  encamp  in  large  numbers  on  a  plateau  near  the  south- 
west side  of  the  town,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithful  allies.  But  for  their 
co-operation  all  trade  relations  between  Ghadames  and  the  Tsad  and  Niger  basins 
would  be  suspended,  and  in  some  inspects  the  inhabitants  consider  themselves 
members  of  the  Tuareg  confederacy.  A  Targin  chief  reduced  to  want  is  supported 
at  their  expense ;  and  every  Targin,  whether  free  or  slave,  receives  hospitality 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  the  town. 

But  the  prevailing  influence  amid  all  these  diverse  elements  is  Arab  culture, 
although  the  Arabs  themselves  are  far  from  numerous  in  Ghadames.  The  traders, 
all  polyglots,  and  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  and  write,  use  Arabic  in  their 
correspondence,  and  their  Berber  dialect  itself  is  largely  affected  by  words  and 
expressions  drawn  from  the  Koran.  No  traces  have  survived  of  the  old  Berber 
alphabet,  although  there  is  a  local  system  of  numeration  by  fives,  by  means  of 
which  commercial  transactions  with  distant  towns  can  be  kept  secret. 

The  produce  of  the  surrounding  gardens  would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  seven  thousand  residents  in  Ghadames  for  a  single  month;  nor  do 
the  few  local  industries  contribute  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  who  depend 
for  their  support  chiefly  on  trade.  Thanks  to  their  relations  with  most  of  the 
markets  in  West  Africa,  they  had  acquired  a  certain  affluence  when  the  Turkish 
Government  began  to  hamper  their  relations  with  vexatious  regulations.  Like 
Murzuk  and  the  other  intermediate  marts  between  Tripoli  and  Sudan,  Ghadames 
has  lost  much  of  its  prosperity  since  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  slave  trade 
and  on  the  direct  traffic  with  Algeria  and  Tunis.  The  native  dealers,  who  have  to 
pay  the  Turkish  Government  a  yearly  impost  of  £10,000,  enjoy  a  high  reputation 
for  probity;  their  word  is  fdways  enough,  even  in  the  case  o£  transactions  involving 
a  credit  of  several  years.  When  a  caravan  loses  any  camels  along  the  trade  routes 
kept  open  by  the  friendly  Ajar  tribe,  the  loads  are  left  on  the  spot  sometimes  for 
over  a  year,  without  any  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  casual  wayfarers. 

Owing  to  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  people,  their  caravans,  like  those  of 
the  ancient  Carthag^inians,  are  always  escorted  by  mercenaries.  At  the  time  of 
Largeau's  second  visit  in  1878,  a  guard  of  ten  invalided  Turkish  soldiers  sufficed 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  On  their  trading 
expeditions  meeting  people  of  all  beliefs — ^Mohammedans  of  diverse  sects.  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Pagans — the  Ghadameeians  have  io  general  acquired  a  broad  iq>irit  of 
tolerance,  although  still  strict  observers  of  the  Melekite  rites.  Jews,  however,  are 
not  suffered  to  settle  in  the  {dace,  probably  owing  to  professional  jealousy.  No 
branch  of  the  widespread  Senfksi  confraternity  was  established  in  Uie  oasis  till  the 
year  1876.  Polygamy  is  rarely  practised  in  Ghadames  itself,  although  the  traders 
have  taken  wives  in  the  various  cities  where  they  have  to  reside  for  any  length  of 
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time.  Amongst  the  peculiar  marriage  ceremonies,  is  the  imposition  of  absolute 
silence  on  the  bride  for  the  first  seven  days  of  the  union. 

The  only  local  antiquities  are  the  already  described  Roman  reoervoir,  a  bas- 
relief  said  to  betray  Egyptian  influences,  a  few  colimins  and  hewn  blocks,  besides 
a  ruined  tower  with  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  unknown  characters,  "  perhaps  in 
the  Garamantine  language,"  but  in  any  case  a  precious  monument  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  established  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago  between  Cydarous  and 
the  Hellenic  world.  Outside  the  walls  Duveyrier  discovered  a  Roman  in-jcription 
dating  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  monument  of  g^reat  historic  import- 
ance, showing  that  Cydamus,  at  that  time  attached  to  the  administration  of  Lam- 
bessa,  remained  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  under  Roman  rule  after  its 
conquest  by  Cornelius  Balbus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

On  the  plateau  forming  the  camping-ground  of  the  Azjar  Tuaregs  stand  some 
shapeless  columns,  by  the  natives  called  El-Esn&men,  or  "  The  Idols."  According 
to  Duveyrier,  these  pre-Roman  ruins  are  the  remains  of  Cbramantian  monuments, 
perhaps  tombs.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  space  of  some  square  miles  is  covered  by 
the  cemetery  of  Ghadames,  in  which  the  older  monuments  are  always  respected, 
and  amongst  these  Roman  sepulchral  inscriptions  may  yet  be  discovered.  To  the 
north  the  isolated  dolomitic  eminence  of  Tukut  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
whose  inhabitants  have  escaped  to  Algeria  in  consequence  of  a  standiug  feud  with 
their  neighbours. 

The  Derj  oasis,  lying  over  60  miles  due  east  of  Ghadames,  in  the  same  area  of 
drainage,  might  hope  to  become  the  commercial  centre  of  the  district,  if  the  local 
traffic  depended  entirely  on  the  abundance  of  water  and  vegetation.  Derj,  or  the 
"Step,"  so  named  because  it  occupies  the  first  stage  on  the  Red  Haniuida  route,  is 
surrounded  by  plantations  containing  some  three  hundred  thousand  palms,  and 
yielding  a  ibr  greater  supply  of  dates^  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  ihan  is 
needed  for  the  local  consumption.  Hence  the  Ghadamesians,  who  from  remote 
times  have  owned  more  than  half  of  the  trees,  draw  much  of  their  supplies  from 
Deij. 

The  inhaldtants  of  the  oasis,  grouped  in  four  villages,  claim  some  to  be  Berbers, 
others  Arabs,  but  are  in  fact  so  mixed  by  crossings  with  slaves,  that  they  look 
more  like  Negroes  than  Semites  or  Hamites.  In  every  house  a  state  room  is 
decorated  with  copper  vases  repreFr>nting  the  price  paid  for  their  wives,  who  pride 
themselves  in 'displaying  all  this  gli;  'ering  trea»are. 

North-east  of  Ghadames,  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau  facing  the  desert,  lie  the 
palm  groves  of  the  Sinaun  oasis,  one  of  the  caravan  stations  on  the  rente  between 
Ghadames  and  Tripoli.  But  this  oasis  is  being  gradually  devoured  by  the  pitiless 
sands,  which  are  invading  the  plantations  and  gardens,  filling  up  the  ditches,  and 
encroaching  upon  the  two  villages,  whose  enclosures  are  already  in  ruins.  A  large 
number  of  the  mhabitants,  the  Aulad-Bellil,  a  noUe  race  proud  of  their  descent, 
have  already  emigratlBd  to  Ghadames. 
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BHAT. 

HAT  (Ghat),  a  trading  place  like  Ghadames,  also  forms  a  Berber 
community,  which  since  1874  has  been  ofl&cially  brought  under 
Turkish  rule,  so  that  any  European  power  occupying  Tripoli  would 
doubtless  claim  this  district  as  an  integral  part  of  the  conquest. 
Lying  much  farther  from  the  coast  than  Ghadames,  640  miles  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  Tripoli  seaboard,  it  is  also  separated  from  the  coastlands 
by  the  Red  and  Tinghert  ("  Limestone")  ham&das  and  by  other  plateaux,  as  well 
as  by  the  region  of  lofty  dunes. 

But  even  more  than  by  nature,  Rh&t  was  defended  from  the  prying  curiosity  ot 
*  the  whites  by  the  fanaticism  and  commercial  jealousy  of  itt.  inhabitants.  Ismail 
Bu-Derba,  the  first  explorer  who  visited  it  in  1868,  was  chosen  for  this  mission 
because  of  his  Arab  nationality;  but  since  then  the  mysterious  land  hae  been 
reached  by  Richardson,  Overweg,  Barth,  Duveyrier,  Von  Bary,  and  Csillagh ;  the 
two  last  named  here  died.  In  1869  Miss  Tinn^  was  assassinated  on  the  route 
thither,  and  in  1874  Doumaux-Duperr^  and  Joubert  met  the  same  fate  within  one 
or  two  days'  march  of  the  Eu- Azhir  wells,  between  Ghadames  and  Rh&t.  In  1881 
also  the  three  French  missionaries,  Richard,  Morat,  and  Pouplard,  were  murdered 
by  the  Tuaregs  and  Shaambas,  a  day's  journey  souith  of  Ghadames,  while  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  same  place.  Duveyrier  was  compelled  to  stop  within  half  a  mile 
of  RhAt,  the  inhabitants  having  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  town.  From  this  distance,  however,  he  contrived  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  place  from  his  own  observations,  supplemented  with  data  supplied  by 
some  of  the  natives. 

Standing  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  Rh&t  lies,  like 
Ghadames,  on  the  slope  of  the  basin  formerly  tiratered  by  the  great  River  Igharghar ; 
but  the  valley  occupied  by  it  is  now  choked  by  sands,  and  the  rare  flood-waters  are 
soon  lost  amid  the  northern  dunes.  Like  Ghadtmes,  Rh4t  also  is  indebted  to  its 
geographical  position  for  its  commercial  prosperity.  Its  narrow  valley  affords  the 
most  convenient  route  between  the  highlands  and  plateaux,  which  in  this  part  of 
the  continent  form  *the  waterparting  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
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basins.  Westwards  rise  the  volcanic  heights  of  Tasili,  at  whose  foot  winds  the 
A^el&d,  or  "Passage,"  followed  by  the  main  caravan  route  from  Rh4t  to 
Ghaawnes,  and  continued  northwards  by  the  Wadies  Titerhstn  and  Ighargharen, 
the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Igharghar.  To  the  east  stands  the  ahnost  inaccessible 
schist  and  aradstone  Akakus  range,  which  in  a  whole  generation  has  scarcely  been 
scaled  by  mor*  than  two  or  three 
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venturesome  Tuanff  mountaineers. 
At  its  northern  extroipity  this  rug- 
ged qhaia  is  skirted  I^  the  path 
leading  to  Fezzan,  which  trough 
the  arid  Tanezzuft  valley  ratches 
the  Murzuk  plateau  by  the  RhaQi^ 
pass  and  the  stony  Taita  wastes. 

Southwards  the  Rhftt  valley  rises 
gradiuJly  in  the  direction  of  a  hill 
about  4,000  feet  high,  which  marks 
the  northern  verge  of  the  Sahara. 
Here,  amid  huge  blocks  and  pillars 
of  sandstone,  and  within  right  of 
granitic  domra  and  pyramids,  ends 
the  long  narrow  defile,  where  the 
traders  have  establidied  their  chief 
depdt  between  Ghadames  and  the 
Sudan.  Barth,  who  has  named 
this  section  of  the  waterparting  the 
"Adzjar  Uplands,"  identifies  them 
with  the  Jebel  Tantana  of  mediaoval 
Arab  writers. 

Rh&t  stands  on  a  slight  eminence 
at  the  north-west  foot  of  a  rocky 
hill.  Within  the  ramparts  it  is 
almost  geometrically  divided  into 
six  quarters  by  streets  terminating 
at  as  many  gates.  The  houses  are 
in  the  same  »tyle,  but  generally 
smaller  and  less  numerous,  than 
those  of  Ghadames.  Within  tha 
enclosures  the  population  scarcely 
exceeds  foui*  thousand;  but  outride 
are  a  number  of  villages,  and  in  the 
intervening  space  is  held  the  annual  fiur,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  plain 
largely  depends.  The  surrounding  plain  is  here  and  there  dotted  over  with  clumps 
of  palms  and  other  trees ;  but  the  oasis  nowhere  presents  the  continuous  stretohe* 
of  verdu»  seen  at  Ghadames.     Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  area  of  oolti- 
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vation,  abundance  of  water  lying  at  a  slight  distance  below  the  surface.     Artesian 
wells  sunk  at  several  points  yield  a  copious  supply  for  irrigating  the  surrounding 

tracts. 
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According  to  the  local  tradition,  Rh&t  is  a  relatively  modem  town,  having  been 
founded  some  twelve  or  fifteen  generations  ago  by  the  Ihajenen  Berbers,  jointly 
with  a  few  neighbouring  tribes.  Amongst  these  were  the  Kel-Rhafsas,  in  whom 
Duveyi'ier  recognises  the  descendants  of  those  who  in  Roman  times  occupied  the 
town  of  Rapsa.  This  military  and  trading  station  must  doubtless  have  stood  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  connecting  the  two  slopes  of  the 
Sahara.  But  in  any  case  the  Ihajenens  and  other  ndghbouring  Tnaregs  have  long 
been  the  masters,  or  at  least  the  protectors,  of  the  district.  In  the  town,  however, 
the  nomads  have  gradually  been  replaced  by  the  descendants  of  traders  from  other 
.parts  of  ^orth  Africa.  Nevertheless  the  family  is  still  regarded  as  belong^g  to 
the  old  stock,  so  long  as  the  descent  is  maintained  through  the  female  line ;  for  the 
Ihajenens  are  Beni-Ummia,  or  "  Children  of  the  Mother,"  amongst  whom  rank 
and  property  are  transmitted  not  from  father  to  son,  but  from  uncle  to  nephew. 
Hence  at  Rh&t  the  Berber  law  reserves  to  the  women,  representing  the  old  rulers 
of  the  land,  the  administration  of  th^  inheritanoy.  They  alone  dispose  of  dwell- 
ings, springs,  and  gardens,  in  adminii-lrative  capacity  and  commercial  enterprise 
showing  themselves  in  no  respects  inferior  to  the  men.  In  some  families  the 
children  succeed  to  the  movable  and  rcil  property ;  but  the  eldest  son  of  the  sister 
alone  can  claim  the  seignorial  rights  over  the  serfs,  and  the  traditional  dues  levied 
on  travellers. 

Most  of  the  non-Tuareg  inhabitants  come  from  Ghadames  and  Tw&t,  or  else 
are  of  the  hartenn  class — ^that  is,  the  children  of  Negro  women  abandoned  on  the 
route  by  their  husbands.  But  all  these  various  ethnical  elements,  recently  increased 
by  the  Turkish  garrison  troops,  are  sufficiently  subject  to  the  local  traditions  to 
adopt  the  native  Berber  dialect.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  also  wear  the  Tuareg 
costume— pantaloons,  blouse,  and  veil — and  still  adhere  to  the  old  trading  tradi- 
tions of  the  place.  For  centuries  the  same  routes  are  followed,  fixed  by  custom 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  tribes  claiming  transit  dues  in  return  for  their  protec- 
tion. Thus  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu,  the  caravans  from  Rhftt  have  to  make  an 
enormous  detour  by  the  Tw&t  oasis.  Direct  intercourse  with  the  French  Algerian 
possessions  is  also  interdicted  by  the  Turks  and  the  fanatic  Sendsiya  brotherhood, 
which  has  been  very  powerful  in  the  oasis  since  the  middle  of  the  century.  For 
its  support  the  town  is  thus  reduced  to  the  profits  of  its  trade  with  the  distant 
Sudanese  markets  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tsad.  The  produce  of  the  local 
industries  and  agriculture  is  even  less  important  than  that  of  Ghadames.  The 
surroundiifg  district  nourishes  scarcely  three  thousand  date-palms,  amid  which  the 
Tuaregs  have  set  up  their  stone  or  earthen  houses,  their  huts  of  branches,  and  skin 
tents. 

la  the  oasis  the  only  other  centre  of  population  is  Al-Barkai  [Barakat,  lierh). 
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a  small  Tuareg  village  lying  some  6  miles  farther  south.  The.  clean  and  pleasant 
spot,  better  watered  and  more  fertile  than  £h&t,  presents  an  agreeable  picture  to 
the  traveller,  such  as  he  will  not  again  meet  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  hU 
southern  route.  Tet  the  ruins  occurring  here  and  there  in  the  surrounding  districts 
show  that  these  now  arid  and  almost  inaccessible  uplands  were  also  at  one  time 
inhabited.  Even  in  the  Jebel  Akakus  the  natives  point  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Tenderart,  where  are  seen  the  myrtle,  necessarily  introduced  by  a  civilised 
people,  and  sculptures  carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 

A  few  domestic  zebus  in  the  Rhftt  oasis  are  all  that  now  survive  of  a  species 
formerly  abounding  in  the  whole  of  Tripolitana,  at  a  time  when  the  rains  were 
more  abundant,  and  the  now  dried-up  wadies  veritable  rivers. 

North  of  Rhat  the  isolated  crescent-shaped  Idenen  range  raises  its  jagged  crest 
between  the  narrow  Aghelad  defile  and  the  valley  skirting  the  western  foot  of  the 
Akakus  highlands.  Idenen  is  known  also  as  Kasr  Jenun,  or  "  Castle  of  the  Jins," 
the  evil  spirits  for  thousands  of  miles  round  about  being  supposed  to  assemble  here 
for  the  concoction  of  their  maleficent  spells.  Bichardson  nearly  lost  his  life  when 
scaling  these  rugged  heights,  and  Barth  failed  to  reach  the  summit.  Worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  devoured  with  fever,  the  daring  explorer  fell  at  the  foot  of  a  tre^, 
where  he  remained  seven-and-twenty  hours  before  he  was  discovered  by  his 
attendants.  His  failure  naturally  confirmed  the  dread  felt  by  the  natives  in 
approaching  these  dangerous  mountains.  Tet  their  mean  altitude  seems  to  be 
little  over  2,300  feet,  above  which  rise,  200  or  300  feet  higher,  sandstone  towers 
isolated  or  g^upcd  in  frowning  citadels. 

CklVBRNMENT   AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TrIPOLITANA. 

The  inortion  of  Tripolitana  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  constitutes  a  vilayet, 
like  the  other  Ottoman  provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  authority  of  the  Sultan 
is,  therefore,  exercised  directly,  not  through  a  vassal  sovereign,  as  was  till  recently 
the  case  in  Tunis,  and  is  still  in  Egypt.  The  vali,  or  governor,  is  usually  chosen 
among  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  generally  rankiug  as  a  mmhir,  or  marshal, 
and  commanding  a  body  of  troops  which  at  times  scarcely  exceed  five  thousand, 
but  which  are  at  present  estimated  at  about  three  times  that  number.  Under  this 
pasha,  who  disposes  at  once  of  the  civil  and  military  authority,  are  the  mutaserif s 
and  kaimakans,  administrators  of  the  secondary  provinces,  while  the  kazas  or 
cantons  are  ruled  by  mudirs,  who  have  replaced  the  former  kaids.  But  each 
tribe  and  Arab  commune  still  retaihi  its  own  headman,  who  in  towns  and  villages 
takes  the  title  of  sheikh-el-beled.  Their  functions,  supposed  to  be  exercised 
gratuitously,  are  in  reality  the  most  burdensome  to  the  unfortunate  people,  for 
justice  is  dispensed,  for  the  most  part  venally,  by  the  sheikhs.  While  the  revenue 
of  the  vilayet  is  estimated  by  thi  Minister  of  Finance  in  Constantinople  at  from 
£120,000  to  £160,000,  probably  ten  times  that  amount  is  actually  raised  in  the 
form  of  taxes  and  fines. 

In  the  Berber  communities,  where  the  democratic  instinct  is  much  more 
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developed  than  amongst  the  Arabs,  the  general  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
j'emaa,  or  assembly,  at  whose  deliberations  all  take  part  freely.  By  it  taxes  are 
imposed,  criminal  charges  heard,  fines  regulated,  and  in  serious  cases  sentence  of 
banishment  pronounced.  But  in  important  places,  such  as  Ghadames  and  Rh&t, 
the  local  constitutions  have  been  modified  to  the  profit  of  the  Government,  which 
appoints  a  mudir,  whose  almost  exclusive  mission  is  to  look  after  the  revenue.  In 
this  he  is  assisted  by  a  mejeles,  or  council,  consisting  of  a  mufti,  the  sheikh-el- 
beled,  and  four  notables  chosen  by  their  peers  and  confirmed  by  the  pasha,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  mudir.  The  assembly  occupies  itself  chiefly  with  com* 
mercial  matters,  while  the  special  communal  interests  are  managed  by  a  jemaa 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  quarters. 

A  cadi,  or  rather  a  naXb,  or  lieutenant  of  the  cadi  of  Tripoli,  decides  all  cases 
of  inheritance,  marriage,  and  divorce.  The  zaptiehs,  or  police,  armed  with  staffs, 
are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  towns,  although  they  are  theni- 
selves  usually  convicts  condemned  to  exile  by  the  tribunals  of  Constantinople.  At 
the  same  time  most  of  the  higher  officials  in  Tripoli  and  the  provinces  are  banished 
to  this  African  region  mainly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sultan. 

In  east  Tripolitana  nearly  all  the  populations  are  governed  by  chiefs  belonging 
to  the  religious  order  of  the  Seniisiya.  They  are  the  real  rulers,  administering  all 
affairs  either  directly,  as  in  the  Eufra  oases  still  independent  of  Turkish  authority, 
or  through  the  medium  of  officials,  whose  functions  are  mainly  limited  to  receiving 
their  share  of  the  local  revenues. 

In  Fezzan  the  chief  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  garrison  officers,  are  all  of 
Turkish  nationality,  the  sheikh-el-beled  alone  excepted,  who  is  always  chosen  in 
the  same  dan.  The  ancient  royal  family,  which  comprised  about  two  hundred 
members,  has  been  completely  exterminated. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TUNISIA. 


ITHIN  its  present  limits,  Tunis  does  not  form  a  geographical  unit 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  Mauritania.  Its  highlands  belong  to  the 
Algerian  orographic  system,  while  its  chief  rivers  take  their  rise 
beyond  the  frontiers,  which  are  themselves  frequently  displaced,  and 
which,  since  the  French  occupation,  have  acquired  a  purely  con- 
venticmal  value.  Hence  it  becomes  impossible  to  study  the  main  physical  features 
of  Tunisia  apart  from  the  rest  of  l^e  Atlas  regions,  of  which  it  forms  little  more 
than  a  special  geographical  division.  Nevertheless,  certain  natural  limits  may  be 
traced  along  a  line  of  rugged  and  almost  uninhabited  hills ;  its  historic  evolution 
also  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of  Algeria,  while  its  inhabitants  are  still 
grouped  under  a  distinct  political  administration.  " 

Taken  in  its  broader  sense,  and  not  in  its  more  restricted  historic  acceptation, 
Mauritania  forms  one  of  the  best  defined  natural  regions  in  the  world.  It  comprises 
the  portion  of  North  Africa  which  ^embraces  the  whole  of  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and 
Marocoo,  and  which  was  designated  by  the  Arabs  under  the  general  appellation  of 
Gharb,  or  Maghreb,  that  is,  the  "  West,"  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  and  even  Jezirat- 
el-Maghreb,  or  the  "  West*  n  Island."  Belonging,  like  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
and  Italy,  to  the  Mediterranean  zone,  it  is  &r  more  compact  than  those  soutix 
European  lands,  presenting  a  surprising  simplicity  of  outline  instead  of  a  contour 
broken  by  deep  bights,  headlands,  and  peninsulas.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a 
regular  quadrilateral,  limited  northwardfi  by  the  Mediterranean,  east  and  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Oabes  and  the  Atlantic,  south  by  another  ocean  of  sands,  clays,  rooks, 
and  shingle.  This  very  desert  space,  or  at  all  events  a  great  part  of  it,  may  itself 
have  possibly  at  one  time  been  a  marine  basin,  as  Bourguignat  has  endeavoured  to 
show,  and  as  has  since  been  asserted  by  many  writers.  But  this  Saharian  sea,  dry 
land  at  all  events  since  the  early  Miocene  period,  has  left  no  fossils  to  attest  its 
former  existence,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  proposed  attempts  to  restore  the 
inland  basin  could  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  chain  of  lakes  flooding  the  shotts 
standing  at  a  lower  level  Ihan  the  Gulf  of  Oabes. 

But  however  this  be,  Maghreb  still  remains,  from  the  geographioiJ  standpoint,  a 
perfectly  isolated  upland  region,  connected  by  no  rivers  or  great  natural  or  arti- 
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licial  highways  with  the  fertile  and  thickly  peopled  districts  of  Central  Africa.  It 
must  remain  a  simple  dependence  of  Southern  Europe  until  it  becomes  attached  to 
the  Senegal  and  Niger  basins  by  such  routes  as  modem  industry  may  yet  create :  in 
a  word,  until  the  vast  obstacle  of  the  intervening  desert  has  been  suppressed. 

The  Atlas  Orographic  System. 

The  Atlas  Mountains,  which  constitute  the  backbone  of  Mauritania,  and  which 
would  justify  its  being  called,  by  the  name  of  Atlantis,  apparently  applied  to  it 
about  the  dawn  of  written  history,  forms  a  continuous  orographic  system  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Sicilian  waters.     But  they  do  not  develop  themselves  in  a 

Fig.  26. — AmnBBT  tobx  or  MAirBiTAinA,  aooobdino  to  BouaouiONAT's  HrFOXZoaiB. 

Soda  1 :  84,000,000. 
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single  range,  as  formerly  represented  on  the  maps,  for  they  rise  in  distinct  ridgek 
or  confused  masses,  and  at  many  points  are  replaced  by  dightly  rolling  tablelands. 
The  western  section,  to  which  the  term  Atlas  is  more  specially  applied,  alone  con> 
stitutes  a  true  Alpine  chain,  whose  highest  peaks  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  over 
13,000  feet.  Hence  they  were  described  as  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world  by 
the  early  Phoenician  and  Greek  navigators,  who  beheld  their  alternately  blue  and 
showy  crests  standing  out  against  the  g^y  or  atsure  background  of  the  firmament. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Mount  Atlas  as  the  "Pillar  of  Heaven,"  an  expression  not 
imnaturally  applied  also  to  Moimt  Etna  and  other  lofty  summits  constantly  wrapped 
in  cloud  and  fog,  which  to  the  ancients  seemed  to  represent  the  true  celestial  vault. 
But  in  reproducing  the  reports  of  explorers,  legend  could  scarcely  fail  to  personify 
the  Atlas,  giving  to  the  word  a  sense  different  from  its  primitive  meaning.    On  it8 
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h'  :wny  aliouldere  it  now  bears  the  world  itself,  and  scidptors  represent  it  as  a  giant 
straining  every  muscle  beneath  the  huge  mass  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  But  accord- 
ing to  most  authorities,  the  term  Atlas  is  simply  a  softened  form  of  the  Berber 
word  Adrar,  or  "  Mountain."  In  Marocco  the  range  is  still  called  Idraren,  or, 
more  simply,  Deren,  the  "Mountains,"  so  that  for  the  last  two  thousand  years — that 
is,  since  the  time  of  Strabo — the  name  has  undergone  no  change,  doubtless  because 
the  same  Berber  populations  still  dwell  at  its  foot. 

Although  now  separated  from  Spain  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  Atlas  belongs 
none  the  less  to  the  same  system  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  other  sierras  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  They  are  certainly  loftier,  and,  with  the  southern  chain  of  the 
anti- Atlas  spurs  and  secondary  offshoots,  occupy  a  greater  superficial  area;  but  they 
consist  of  the  same  rocks,  disposed  in  the  same  order,  while  their  general  direction 
from  west-south-west  to  east-north-east  is  maintained  almost  parallel  with  the 
Spanish  ranges.  Like  these  also  the  Mauritanian  highlands  are  partly  interrupted 
by  plateaux  of  great  elevation.  Thus,  east  of  Marocco,  the  line  of  the  Atlas  is 
continued  throughout  Algeria  and  into  Tunisia  by  the  zone  of  the  great  plateaux 
at  a  mean  altitude  of  over  3,300  feet.  The  Algerian  ranges  are  in  fact  for  the 
most  part  merely  border  chains  skirting  the  plateaux  north  and  south.  The 
northern  or  coast  ranges  have  the  greatest  mean  breadth,  about  50  miles,  those  on 
the  south  being  scarcely  30  miles  broad,  from  the  edge  of  the  plateaux  to  the  verge 
of  the  Sahara.  But,  towards  the  east,  on  the  Tunisian  frontier,  the  two  highland 
zones  converge  and  develop  fresh  chains,  which  continue  in  the  normal  direction  of 
the  whole  system.  Even  the  extreme  peninsula  of  Dakhla-el-Mahuin,  projecting 
between  the  gulfs  of  Tunis  and  Hammamat,  runs  south-west  and  north-east  in  the 
direction  of  Sicily. 

Between  the  Marocco  frontier  and  Central  Algeria  none  of  the  summits  attain 
an  elevation  of  6,600  feet ;  but  in  Jurjura  and  the  Jebel  Aures,  west  of  Algriers,  the 
highest  peaks  exceed  7,500  feet.  Farther  east  the  hills  gradually  fall,  the  lotilc^ 
crests  in  Tunisia  rising  to  a  height  of  not  more  than  5,000  feet.  From  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  the  system  has  a  length  of  no  less  than  1,400  miles. 

Owing  to  the  parallel  ditqxmtion  of  the  highlands,  plateaux,  and  plains,  in  the 
long  Mauritanian  quadrilateral,  the  whole  region  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes  is  distributed  in  narrow  zones,  differing  frofn  each  other  in  physical  appear- 
ance, climate,  products,  and  inhabitants.  The  fertile  coastland  valleys  support  an 
agricultural  population,  while  the  upland  steppes  are  peopled^by  nomad  pastors  and 
their  flocks ;  in  the  southern  oases,  encroaching  on  the  desert,  tUlers  of  the  soil 
again  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  community.  Thus  are  developed  in  parallel  lines 
a  number  of  distinct  zones,  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  thpir  purauits,  character, 
traditions,  and  often  even  in  origin.  An  interchange  of  necessary  conunodities 
takes  place  between  the  various  zones ;  but  the  relations  are  not  always  pacific,  and 
neighbouring  tribes  often  contend  for  the  conterminous  territory. 

This  natural  distribution  of  Mauritania  into  longitudinal  sections,  each  with  its 
distinctive  ethnical  conditions,  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  political 
dismemberment  of  the  land.     The  littoral  zone,  stretching  from  Cape  Bon  to  Cape 
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Spartal,  was  far  too  long  for  its  alight  breadth,  and  thus  became  broken  into  several 
fragments,  analogous  to  those  which  destroyed  the  unity  of  Italy.  But  the  form 
and  outlines  of  countries  have  a  continually  decreasing  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
their  inhabitants,  the  work  of  man  tending  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  distances  and  diminish  the  contrasts  of  climate  and  relief.  Tunis  is  at  present 
more  intimately  associated  with  Tangiers  in  the  extreme  west  than  it  formerly  was 
with  the  adjacent  districts  of  Bon  and  Cabes,  separated  from  Goletta  Bay  by  stormy 
headlands. 

In  their  hydrographio  systems  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Marocoo  present  analogous 
conditions.  The  northern  slope  of  the  Atlas,  facing  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
is  too  narrow  to  develop  large  fluvial  basins.  Hence  only  a  small  number  of 
watercourses,  rising  on  the  upland  steppes,  or  at  least  fed  by  a£9uent8  from  those 
regions,  have  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  border  ranges  seaward, 
thus  presenting  a  development  analogous  to  that  of  the  European  rivers  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  the  Maluya  of  Marooco,  the  Algerian  Shelif,  and 
the  Mejerda  of  Tunis,  are  exceeded  in  length  only  by  the  Rhone  and  Ebro. 

On  the  Sahara  slope  there  would  certainly  be  no  lack  of  space  for  the  running 
waters  to  excavate  long  channels  in  the  direction  of  the  Niger,  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
Syrtes.  But  here  the  rainfall  fails,  and  the  streams  have  no  volume  corresponding 
to  the  extent  of  their  basins.  Except  the  Draa,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Marocco  Atlas,  but  fails  to  reach  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  Canary  Islands, 
there  is  not  a  single  stream  in  the  Sahara  region  which  flows  freely  on  the  surface 
from  its  source  to  the  sea.  The  beds  formerly  excavated,  when  the  rainfall  was 
more  abundant,  may,  however,  still  be  traced  in  spite  of  the  shifting  dunes,  and  it 
is  evident  enough  that  they  formed  water  systems  rivalling  in  extent  that  of 
the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  old  streams,  rising  in  the  Atlas,  flowed  southwards  to 
the  Niger ;  another,  the  mighty  Igharghar  with  its  vast  system  of  affluents,  formed 
in  the  Jebel  Ahaggar  and  Jebel  Tasili,  took  a  northerly  course  to  the  depression 
of  the  Algerian  shotts ;  but  within  the  present  geological  period  it  has  had  no  outlet 
to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes.  Its  area  of  drainage,  probably  exceeding  320,000  square 
miles,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Danube. 

i 

I 
Ethnical  Elements. 

Owing  to  the  substaintial  uniformity  of  the  physical,  hydrographiu,  and  dimatio 
conditions  throughout  Mauritania,  the  local  flora  and  fauna  must  also  everywhere 
betray  a  certain  resemblance,  although  in  many  places  the  migratioiu  have  been 
checked  by  natural  obstructions,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  gradual  modifications  of 
species.  Between  Capes  Bon  and  Nun  are  met  representatives  of  the  same  races 
of  mankind,  differing  in  their  distributioi^  according  to  the  endless  variety  of  the 
environment  and  the  chequered  course  of  events.  Everywhere  in  Mauritania  the 
Berber  element,  of  unknown  origin,  constitutes  the  fundamental  stock,  and  accord- 
ing to  Faidherbe  still  comprises  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  present  population, 
estimated  at  about  ten  millions  between  the  sea  and  the  desert.    But  although 
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forming  the  great  majority,  the  Berbers  have  at  all  points  been  driven  htm  Aa 
plains  to  the  uplands.  Peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  too  sluggish  to  progress,  too 
slow  to  combine  together,  thry  have  been  fain  to  yield  to  the  more  warlike  Arab 
tribes. 

The  Arabs  themselves,  forming  probably  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  Mauritanian 
population,  are  found  either  in  settled  or  nomad  communities  scattered  over  the 
whole  region  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  while  more  numerous  in  the 
central  districts,  they  diminish  gpradually  from  east  to  west,  according  as  they 
recede  from  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  blacks,  who  by  intermixture  have  also  tended  much  to  modify  the  other 
ethnical  elements,  were  everywhere  originally  introduced  as  slaves  or  mercenaries. 
But  they  are  naturally  most  numerous  in  those  districts  which  maintain  the  most 
frequent  relations  with  their  native  land ;  hence  they  prevail  chiefly  in  Marocco, 
which  enjoys  constant  commercial  intercourse  with  Western  Sudan.  Even  the 
imperial  family,  although  daiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  is  more  Negro  than 
Arab. 

All  the  towns  tlfh)ughout  Mauritania  are  largely  peopled  by  "  Moors,"  that 
iu,  an  endlessly  mixed  race,  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  Roman,  Yandal,  Arab, 
Berber,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  Mediterranean  elemente.  If  the 
Moors  present  a  somewhat  uniform  type  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
this  is  assuredly  due,  not  to  racial  purity,  but  to  their  common  historic  evolution, 
to  the  similar  surroundings  and  pursuits  of  more  or  less  civilised  urban  com- 
mimities.  The  term  "  Moor "  is,  however,  one  of  those  vague  expressions  which 
has  often  been  used  in  different  senses.  According  to  Tissot,  it  originally  meant 
"  Western,"  while  Sabatiefr  thinks  it  was  at  first  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upland  districts.  Mauritania  would  thus  mean  "  Highlands,"^  as  would  appear 
from  the  root  maur,  mur  (Amur),  still  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But 
the  Spaniards,  and  after  them  European  Christians  generally,  applied  the  term 
Moors,  Moor,  in  a  much  wider  sense  to  all  Mohammedans,  and  in  ordinary  language 
even  to  all  pagans.  At  present  its  use  is  restricted  to  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Mauritanian  towns,  distinguished  by  ibcli  settled  life  and  higher  culture  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  rural  districts.  Relatively  speaking,  th«^  Moors  are  most  numerous  in 
Tunisia. 

Although  numerically  inferior  to  the  indigenous  element,  the  intruding  Arab 
people  were  long  the  rulers  of  Mauritania,  and  from  them  the  French  met  with 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  in  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  have  spread  with  a  certain  uniformity,  especially  over  all  the  open  plains  and 
least  rugged  plateaux — a  phenomenon  due  to  the  successive  migrations  pressing  the 
tribes  continually  forward,  and  thus  producing  at  diverse  epochs  a  general  dis- 
placement bom  east  to  west.  Even  long  before  the  Hejira,  Mauritania  had  already 
been  invaded  by  Arab  tribes,  such  as  the  Luata,  or  Ruadites,  who  settled  in 
Cyrenaica  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  era,  and  who  under  different  names 
gradually  advanced  to  the  eastern  districts  of  Mauritania.  Then  followed  the 
period  of  conquest  and  conversion,  which  also  left  a  certain  number  of  Arab  tribes 
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in  the  country,  and  four  centuries  later  the  great  movement  of  migration,  whence 
are  descended  most  of  the  Arab  nomads  at  present  encamped  in  the  Barbary  states. 

Then  the  stream  of  migration  was  reversed,  and  many  tribes  that  had  reached 
the  Atlantic  retraced  their  steps  eastwards.  Throughout  Mauritania,  Tripolitana, 
and  the  eastern  oases,  the  tribes  who  show  the  longest  genealogies  and  claim  the 
title  of  Shorfa,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  are  precisely  those  that  for  a  time 
sojourned  in  Marocco  before  starting  on  the  return  journey  towards  Arabia. 
Another  reaction  was  that  of  the  so-called  "  Arabs,"  who  had  overrun  the  Iberian 
peninsula  ;  but  these  conquerors  were  mainly  Berbers,  ^ho  during  their  long  resi- 
dence in  Spain  had  oecome  intermingled  with  Liguriuni,  Iberians,  Kelts,  Visigoths, 
and  other  local  populations.  Most  of  these  fugitives,  known  in  Mauritania  as 
Andalus  (Audalusians),  settled  in  the  towns,  where  they  blended  with  the  Moors, 
thus  adding  a  new  factor  to  the  tangled  web  of  local  interminglings. 

In  a  region  peopled  by  such  diverse  elements,  not  yet  fused  in  a  single  nation- 
ality, it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  spirit  of  patriotism  such  as  prevails  in  longer- 
settled  and  more  homogeneous  European  communities.  Amongst  Berbers  and 
Arabs  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  is  restricted  to  the  family  or  the  tribe,  so  that 
the  consciousness  of  forming  a  single  people,  with  common  interests  and  aspirations, 
is  entirely  absent.  As  Mohammedans  rather  than  kinsmen,  the  Mauritanian  Arabs 
combine  against  the  Christian,  who  has  hitherto  always  been  able  to  fely  on  intes- 
tine quarrels  and  tribal  feuds  to  hasten  the  work  of  conquest.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  slow  process,  in  Algeria  especially,  because  the  country  remained  long 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  southern  tribes.  Even  after  its  reduction,  the 
seaboard  continued  to  be  threatened  by  the  neighbouring  highland  peoples ;  ami'^ 
when  these  were  subdued,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateaus  had  still  to  be  conquered. 
Until  the  parallel  geographic  zones  were  all  defended  by  fortified  towns,  agri- 
cultural settlements,  and  military  outposts,  the  new  conquest,  destitute  of  a  solid 
southern  frontier,  presented  a  thousand  weak  points  to  the  restless  border  tribes. 

But  the  situation  was  di2ferent  in  Tunisia,  which  being  enclosed  on  two  sides 
by  the  sea  and  on  a  third  by  a  chain  of  fortified  stations,  was  limited  southwards 
by  lagoons  and  the  desert.  It  was,  moreover,  already  traversed  east  and  west  by  a 
line  of  railway,  so  that  a  protracted  resistance  was  nowhere  possible,  even  if  the 
French  invasion  had  been  preceded  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  But  on  the 
pretext  of  frontier  tribal  disturbances  in  the  west,  the  country  was  suddenly 
invaded  east  and  west  by  overwhelming  forces,  all  strategical  points  rapidly  seized, 
and  the  capital  occupied  even  before  diplomatic  relations  were  interrupted  between 
the  two  states.  Thus  the  Bey  had  no  option  except  to  sign  a  treaty  presented  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  practically  converted  Tunisia  into  a  French  province. 

The  limits  of  Tunisia  being  stiU  undetermined  towards  Tripolitana  and  Algeria, 
its  superficial  extent  can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  According  to  the 
planimetric  loalculations  of  recent  geographers,  it  has  a  total  area  of  from  46,000  to 
47,000  square  miles,  including  the  lagoons  and  sebkhas,  which  occupy  extensive 
tracts  in  the  central  and  southern  districts.  But  the  triangulation  now  in  progress 
must  soon  reduce  the  discrepancies  still  existing  betweoi  the  extreme  estimates.^ 
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Although  comprising  not  more  tban  a  thirteenth  or  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole 
of  Mauritania,  the  relative  density  of  its  population  gives  to  this  region  an 
importance  out  of  all  proportion  with  its  actual  extent.  Doubtless  the  population 
itself  must  remain  somewhat  ^)ubtful,  pending  accurate  offi«^iaI  returns,  and  recent 
estimates  have  varied  as  much  as  from  one  to  two  millions ;  but  since  the  French 
occupation  there  is  a  general  c  'isensus  thii  one  million  five  hundred  thou8r.::d  is 
about  the  most  probablo  figure.  But  even  accepting  the  lowest  estimate,  of  one 
million,  Tunisia  would  still  mtain  a  relatively  much  larger  population  than  either 
Algeria  or  Marocco. 

Historic  Retrospbct. 

Nevertheless,  even  allowing  for  the  oonsequenceet  of  a  capricious  Government, 
and  for  the  general  displacement  of  political  power,  it  still  seems  strange  that  a 
country  so  fortunately  situated  as  Tunisia  should  have  so  greatly  retrograded,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  almost  completely  effaced  as  a  factor  in  the  historic 
evolution  of  the  Mediterranean  lands.  Placed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  inland 
sea,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mauritania  over  against  Sicily,  possessing  a  long 
coastline  with  deeper  inlets  and  bett?r  ports  than  those  of  Algeria  and  Marocco, 
endowed  also  with  a  healthy  climate  and  fertile  territory,  Tunisia  enjoys  natural 
advantages  which  formerly  enabled  it  to  take  a  leading  part  amongst  the  Mediter- 
ranean states.  In  the  interior  the  relief  of  the  land  is  no  less  favourable  than  its 
general  outlines.  The  longitudinal  zones,  elsewhere  sharply  defined  in  Mauritania, 
here  lose  their  abrupt  contrasts,  while  the  great  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  com- 
pletely turns  the  rugged  cca&t  range,  giving  access  to  the  inland  plateaux  through 
the  Mejerda  and  Melleg  valleys.  On  the  east  coast,  also  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Hammamat,  the  marine  basin  penetrate^,  far  inland  towards  the  central  regions  of 
Algeria,  while  the  great  trade  route  across  the  desert  has  its  terminus  on  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes. 

Through  these  very  g^lf s  and  eastern  plains,  Fboenioians,  Romans,  Byzantines, 
Greeks  and  Arabs  found  access  to  the  interior,  Asiatic  and  European  influences 
thus  penetrating  beyond  the  seaboard  into  the  very  heart  of  Mauritania.  On  the 
very  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  commanding  at  once  the  central  channel  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  natural  approach  to  the  Libyan  continent,  stood  the  city  of 
Carthage,  which  became  the  empoiium  of  the  Old  World,  and  which  long  arrested 
the  destinies  of  Aome.  Even  after  its  reduction,  the  province  of  "  Africa,"  now  a 
European  settlement,  by  its  commercial,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life,  caused  its 
name  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  continent. 

Again,  in  mediaeval  times,  Tunisia  had  its  period  of  culture  and  prosperity.  To 
a  near  future  therefore  belongs  the  duty  of  restoring  it  to  the  place  amongst  the 
nations  to  which  its  geographical  position  naturally  entitles  it.  For  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade  it  is  better  situated  than  Algiers,  better  even  than  Naples  or  Messina ; 
while  for  the  communications  with  the  Niger  basin  the  Lesser  offers  greater  advan- 
tages than  the  Greater  Syrtis,  thanks  to  its  more  advanced  position  and  less 
dangerous  navigation. 
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Physical  Features. 

The  mean  altitude  of  Tunisia  diminishes  gradually  from  west  to  east,  although 
the  culminating  points,  ranging  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  are  distributed  irregularly 
over  the  face  of  the  land.  One  of  the  loftiest  ridges  occupies  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  country  towards  the  Algerian  frontier,  where  it  is  disposed  in  the 
direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.  To  it  may  be  g^ven  the  name  of  "Kbumir 
range,"  from  the  now  historical  group  of  tribes,  who  raise  their  crops  of  barley, 
maize,  and  tobacco  in  its  upland  glades.  South-weetwards  it  is  continued  through 
the  scarcely  less  elevated  Ushtetta  hills,  and  by  those  of  the  Beni  Salah,  which  are 
limited  southwards  by  the  rugged  gorges  traversed  by  the  Upper  Mejerda  in  the 
department  of  Constantino.  Most  of  their  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests  of  leafy 
trees,  and  from  many  of  the  kefs,  or  summits,  nothing  is  visible  to  the  eye  except  a 
boundless  sea  of  verdure.  These  hills  are  furrowed  by  a  labyrinth  of  steep  ravines 
and  narrow  glens  watered  by  streamlets,  which  flow  either  south  to  the  Mejerda, 
west  to  the  Wed-el-Eebir,  or  north  to  the  Mediterranean  cirques.  Here  lofty 
headlands  project  far  seawards,  such  as  Cape  Roux,  whose  abrupt  escarpments  and 
ruined  forts  mark  the  frontier  between  Tunis  and  Algeria.  Farther  west  the  Jebel 
Mermal  develops  another  promontory,  opposite  Tabarka  Island,  which  still  bristles 
with  Genoese  fortifications,  and  which  was  formerly  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  dyke,  now  replaced  by  a  tongue  of  sand  flush  with  the  water. 

East  of  the  Ehimiir  Mountains  stretches  the  less  elevated  but  still  hilly  district 
of  Mogod.  terminating  north-west  and  north  of  Bizerta  in  several  capes,  such  as 
the  Bas-Dukkara,  Bas-el-Eerun,  Ras-Engela,  Ras-el-Abiod,  or  "Cape  White." 
These  northernmost  headlands  of  the  African  continent  advance  20  geog^phical 
miles  beyond  the  thirty-seventh  parallel,  thus  approaching  90  miles  nearer  to  the 
Pole  than  the  point  of  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar.  Here  the  Tunisian  waters  are 
studded  with  a  few  islets  and  reefs,  amongst  which  are  the  Fratelli,  or  "  Brothers," 
known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Altars  of  Neptune.  Farther  seawards,  in  a  line  with 
the  Sorelle,  or  "  Sisters,"  the  island  of  Galita,  over  1,000  feet  high,  and  consisting 
of  trachyte  rocks  analogous  to  the  andesites  of  Ecuador  and  the  blue  porphyries  of 
Esterel,  can  .scarcely  be  geologically  connected  with  the  neighbouring  mainland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  abyss  170  fathoms  deep.  Pliny  asserts  that  the 
soil  of  Galita  kills  the  scorpion,  a  fable  still  repeated  in  another  form  by  mariners, 
who  tell  us  that  these  volcanio  rocks  harbour  no  venomous  reptile.  The  absence  of 
snakes  might  serve  as  an  additional  proof  that  the  island  is  not  a  detached  fragment 
of  the  continent,  although  it  has  yielded  some  land  shells  of  the  same  species  as 
those  found  on  the  opposite  coast. 

South  of  Mejerda,  the  region  along  the  Algerian  frontier  presents  no  distinct 
orographic  system.  Broken  iiito  distinct  sections  by  the  Wed  Mel  leg  and  its  afflu- 
ents, the  hills  here,  follow  the  main  line  of  the  Atlas  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
leaving  everywhere  broad  breaches  mostly  accessible  to  wheeled  traffic.  This 
region  in  fact  forms  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  upland  steppes  separating  the 
two  Algerian  border  ranges,  which  slope  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara 
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Several  of  these  flat-topped  precipitous  heights  have  frequently  served  as  a  refuge 
for  whole  tribes  and  their  flocks.  Such,  north-east  of  Tebessa,  is  the  Ealaa-es- 
Senam,  or  "  Castle  of  Idols,"  4,830  feet  high,  appnmched  by  a  dangerous  path 
leading  to  a  village  of  the  Hanensha  tribe,  the  most  elevated  group  of  habitations 
in  Tunis. 

Farther  east,  towards  the  geographical  centre  of  the  country,  the  plateaux  are 
large  and  uniform  enough  to  have  received  the  name  of  ham&da,  like  the  stony 
plains  of  the  desert.  Here  the  whole  region  culminates  in  the  Jebel  Berberu 
(4,920  feet),  the  Ras  Si  Ali-bu-Mtfssin  (5,060),  and  the  Jebel  Haluk  (4,810).  Ke»- 
sera,  the  most  regular  of  the  ham&das,  whose  summit  consists  of  an  enormous  table 
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10  square  miles  in  extent,  contains  a  small  sebkha  in  one  of  its  deprmrions,  and  its 
precipitous  slopes  are  almost  everywhere  densely  wooded. 

North-east  of  the  central  ham&das  the  uplands  develop  a  regular  mountain 
range,  which  comprises  the  Jebel  Jugar  and  the  superb  Zaghwan,  which  during 
the  Roman  epoch  gave  the  name  of  Zeugitana  to  the  whole  of  this  highland  region. 
Of  all  the  Tunisian  heights,  none  is  more  famous  than  that  of  Zaghwan,  whose  blue 
pyramidal  crest  (4,470  feet)  is  visible  from  Tunis.  From  the  Jugar  and  Zaghwan 
hills  Carthage  drew  its  supply  of  water,  and  thene  sources  are  stiU  utilised  by  the 
modem  capital.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  is  also  the  Jebel  Ressas, 
or  "  Lend  Mountain,"  to  the  south-east  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
intervening  valley  of  the  Wed  Melian.  Another  steep  mountain,  the  Bu-Eumein, 
or  "  Father  of  the  Two  Horns,"  rises  immediately  above  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tunis,  where  it  is  recognised  far  seawards  by  its  twin  peaks  resting  on  a 
massive  foundation  of  reddish  rocks. 
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East  of  theae  hills  the  ground  falls  to  a  broad  depression,  through  which  will 
probably  soon  pass  the  line  of  railway  intended  to  connect  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Tunis  and  Hammamat.  Beyond  this  point  the  land  again  rises  in  the  Dakhelat- 
el-Mahuin  peninsuk  to  a  height  of  over  1,000  feet.  Here  the  Ras  Fortas  stands 
over  against  Cape  Carthage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  while  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  Tarious  spurs  of  the  Ras  Addar  (Cape  Bon)  com- 
mand the  eastern  entrance  of  the  great  gulf.  Its  western  approach,  some  40 
miles  distant,  is  indicated  by  the  Bas-el-Ehair,  more  generally  known  as  the  Ras 
Sidi  Ali-el-Makki,  whose  form,  like  that  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  resembles  a 
crouching  lion.     The  western  headland,  formerly  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  the 
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eutom,  on  which  stood  an  altar  of  Mercury,  are  both  fringed  with  islets  and  reefci, 
and  the  former  is  continued  seawards  by  the  island  of  El-Kamala  (Plane).  Near 
it  is  the  islet  of  Pilau,  so  named  because  its  form  resembles  the  dish  of  rice  (pilau) 
commonly  served  at  Eastern  meals. 

West  of  the  Ras  Addar  rise  the  two  ishmds  of  Zembra  and  Zembretta  (Simbolo 
and  Simboletto),  Jamur-el-Kebir  and  Jamur-es-Sebir,  the  iEgimures  of  the 
ancients,  hoik  inhabited,  and  in  Zembra  attaining  an  elevation  of  over  1,320  feet. 
About  24  miles  due  east  of  this  coast  is  the  better-knoiwi  volcanic  island  of 
Paittellaria,  which  however  depends  poUticaUy  on  Italy,  and  apparently  bel<mgs  to 
the  Euiropean  geological  system. 
89-At 
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South  of  the  central  Tunisian  plateaux  the  uplands  diminish  in  height,  and  are 
interrupted  by  broad  valleys,  and  limited  eastwards  by  extensive  plains,  where 
have  been  colleeted  the  brackish  waters  of  the  sebkhas.  But  beyond  these 
depressions  the  Sahel,  or  "seaboard,"  which  advances  in  a  semicircle  seawards 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Hammamat  and  Cabes,  merges  in  a  rugged  plateau  which  is 
terminated  by  vast  plains  and  sharp  headlands. 

West  of  the  sebkhas,  southern  Tunis  preserves  its  hilly  aspect,  mountains  here 
following  continuously  as  far  as  the  great  depression  of  the  shotts  which  forms  the 
natural  boundary  between  Mauritania  and  the  Sahara.  Nearly  all  these  ridges  are 
disposed  normally  from  south-west  to  north-east,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  section 
of  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtia  lying  between  Cabes  and  Sfakes.  Here  rises  the 
remarkable  Jebel-bu-Hedma,  commanding  the  saline  waters  of  the  Manzuna  or 
En-Nuail  sebkha,  north-west  of  the  Gxdf  of  Cabes. .  Its  peaks,  over  4,300  feet  high, 
rise  majestically  above  a  broad  region  of  arid  steppes,  and  in  its  gorges  are  still 
visible  the  galleries  of  the  old  Roman  mines,  whore  auriferous  ore  has  been  discovered 
by  Fuchs. 

Farther  west,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gafsa,  stands  the  Jebel  Arbet,  from  whose 
summit  (3,660  feet)  a  panoramic  view  is  afforded  of  the  surrounding  plains,  high- 
lands, seas,  oases,  and  sandy  wastes.  These  uplands  are  limited  southwards  by  an 
abrupt  ravine,  through  which  will  run  the  iuture  railway  from  Constantino  to 
Cabes.  But  beyond  this  gorge  the  plateau  again  develops  a  series  of  terraoM 
gradually  falling  towards  the  Faraun  sebkha. 

South  of  the  low-lying  region  of  the  sebkhas  are  seen  a  few  hills,  the  advanced 
spurs  of  the  range  which  is  cantinued  south-eastwards  through  the  Metmata  and 
Urghamnun  highlands  in  the  direction  of  the  Jebels  Nefuza  and  Tefren  belonging 
to  tiie  Tripolitan  system.  From  the  sununit  of  the  narrow  Urghamma  crests  are 
at  once  visible  the  Mediterranean  and  Hie  great  desert.  They  are  separated  by 
steppelands  from  the  dunes  and  rodrjr  heights  oi  the  seaboard. 

Hydrographic  System. 

The  Tunisian  hydrographio  system  is  readily  explained  by  the  relief  of  the 
land.  Along  the  "  ironbound  coast "  stretching  from  Cape  Roux  to  the  Ras-el- 
Abiod  there  is  no  space  for  anything  beyond  small  torrents  descending  from  the 
neighbouring  hills;  but  farther  east,  notwithstanding  the  slight  local  rain&ll, 
rivers  of  considerable  size  have  been  developed,  thfenks' to  the  broad  depressions 
here  occurring  between  the  ranges  and  on  the  plateaux  of  Mauritania. 

Notwithstanding  its  "Wed-el-Kebir,  or  "  Great  River,"  better  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Wed  Ahmor,  the  northern  slope  of  Tunisia  does  not  boast  of  a  single 
stream  exceeding  60  miles  in  length.  The  most  copious  is  the  Wed-el-Tin,  which 
discharges  into  the  Eshkdl  or  Eekel  basin,  whose  level  and  salinity  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  rainfall  and  evaporation.  It  has  a  mean  depth 
of  from  2  to  6  or  7  feet,  and  the  reefs  abounding  in  the  fossil  cardium  eduh  show 
that  it  was  iat  one  time  a  salt  or  brackish  reservoir,  probably  a  marine  inlet 
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separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  local  upheaval  of  the  coast.  During  the 
floods  the  Eskel  has  an  area  of  over  80  square  miles,  and  its  emissary,  the  Wed-et- 
Tinja,  or  "  River  of  the  Lagoon,"  sends  down  a  large  volume  to  feed  the  neigh- 
bouring Tinja  Beneert  basin.  This  is  the  Lake  of  Bizerta,  which  communicates 
through  a  long  channel  with  the  sea.     Covering  an  extent,       about  60  square 
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miles,  it  has  a  far  greater  depth  than  the  Eskel,  even  near  the  banks  varying  from 
10  to  16,  and  in  the  middle  from  40  to  60  feet.  Were  it  connected  by  a  broad 
navigable  channel  with  the  sea,  it  would  form  a  spacious  harbour,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  While  the  water  of  Lake 
Eskel  is  nearly  fresh  during  the  rainy  season,  that  of  Bizerta  is  scarcely  less 
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saline  than  that  of  the  aea,  and  the  fishes  here  captured  in  krge  quantities  all 
belong  to  the  marine  fauna.  The  alternating  current  of  its  emissary,  setting  now 
towards  the  sea,  now  towards  the  lake,  as  already  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  due  to  the 
changes  of  level  caused  by  the  rains,  marine  currents,  and  winds.  After  the  heavy 
rains  the  channel  is  converted  into  a  river  discharging  its  overflow  seawards ;  but 
when  the  evaporation  exceeds  the  volume  contributed  by  its  affluents,  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  the  marine  floods.  The  outflow  usually  coincides  with  the  east 
winds,  the  inflow  Tr.th  those  from  the  west. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mejerda,  the  chief  river  in  Tunis,  U  separated  from  Lake 
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Bizerta  only  by  the  range  of  hilU  terminating  on  the  coast  at  the  sharp  headland 
of  Sidi  Ali-el-Mekki.  The  Mejerda,  the  Bagrada  of  the  Romans  and  Makaraih 
of  the  Carthaginians,  rises  in  the  same  Algerian  uplands  that  send  northwards  the 
waters  of  the  Seybus.  Following  in  all  its  thousand  windings  the  normal  direction 
of  the  Tunisian  coast,  it  plunges  south  of  the  Suk-Ahras  plateau  into  a  meandering 
gorge,  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  and  by  a  road  which  crosses  the  torrent  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  times.  At  Ghardiman,  within  the  Tunisian  frontier,  after 
recdving  the  contributions  of  numerous  torrents,  it  enters  an  old  lacustrine  basin 
enclosed  some  12  miles  farther  down  by  the  projecting  bluffs  of  two  mountain 
ranges  advancing  in  opposite  directions.     Through  this  gorge  the  river  has 
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excavated  a  deep  channel  to  the  Dakhl^  plain,  an  old  lacuBt  am  feaidn  ; 
square  miles  in  extwit,  which  has  been  filled  in  by  alluvia        he  Mejer       Mel 
and  other  affluents.    To  a  height  of  70  feet  above  the  present  level  ol    ..e  ^ 
traces  occur  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  formed  before  the  emissary  from 
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lake  had  cut  through  the  rocky  dll  above  the  upper  bed,  which  dammed  up  the 
lacustrine  waters. 

In  the  Dakhla  plain  the  Mejerda  is  joined  by  its  largest  tributary,  the  Melleg, 
which  is  at  least  60  miles  lo«igtfr  than  the  main  stream.  Rising  near  Tebessa,  in 
Algeria,  it  flows  mainly  north-west  and  south-east^  but  loses  much  of  its  volume  by 
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evaporation,  whence  the  brackish  character  of  its  waters.  The  ooune  of  th«  two 
streams  across  the  plain  does  not  appear  to  have  been  perceptibly  modified  within 
the  historic  period,  for  the  old  Roman  highway  runs  directly  through  this  alluvia^ 
basin,  ut  intervals  touching  the  windings  along  the  left  bank. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Beja  descending  from  the  north,  the  Mejerda  enters 
the  series  of  narrow  tortuous  gorges  by  which  it  has  forced  its  way  through  the 
surrounding  chalk  formation.  But  at  the  junction  of  the  Zerga  it  encountered 
harder  rocks,  which  it  was  unable  to  pierce.  Hence  it  is  here  abruptly  deflected 
southwards  to  its  confluence  with  the  SiUona,  where  it  finds  an  «3«ier  outlet 
towards  the  north>east.  Below  the  barrage  constructed  in  1622  by  Dutch  engi- 
neers the  Mejerda  flows  by  the  west  foot  of  the  Jebel  Ahmor  to  the  alluvial  plain 
through  which  it  discharges  into  the  shallow  El-Bahira  (Ohar-el-Melah)  lagoon. 
This  basin,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  "  the  finest  harbour  in  Barbary," 
and  which  still  communicates  with  the  sea  througb  a  small  channel  accessible  to 
fishing-smacks,  has  been  gradually  filled  in  by  the  alluvb  of  the  Mejerda.  Its 
depth,  which  now  nowhere  exceeds  6  or  6  feet,  appears  to  hcve  been  diminished 
by  30  feet  during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  will  probably  disappear  altogether 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  just  as  the  older  Golf  of  Utica  in  the  same  delta  has 
been  converted  during  the  last  one  thousand  six  hundred  yean  int^  the  marshy 
depression  of  Mabtuha.  The  Er-Ruan  sebkha  and  other  lagoons  in  this  district  are 
also  being  slowly  eSa/xd,  while  the  shore  line  between  Cape  Sidi  Ali-el-Mekki  and 
the  lulls  of  Oarthage  is  continually  advancing  seawards.  Aooording  to  Tissot,  the 
land  has  here  encroached  on  the  sea  to  a  probable  extent  of  100  square  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  thousand  one  hundred  years. 

During  the  historic  period  the  Mejerda  has  often  shifted  its  bed,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  old  writers  and  a  careful  survey  of  its  lower  course,  it  might  be  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  map  of  its  delta  at  diffn«at  epochs.  In  the  time  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Makarath  or  Bagrada  skirted  the  north  foot  of  the  Jebel  Ahmor, 
leaving  on  the  left  a  ridge  of  insular  rocks  from  100  to  160  feet  high,  and  reaching 
the  sea  at  a  point  just  north  of  Cape  Carthage.  The  old  bed  can  still  be  traced  by 
the  sands  and  gravel,  in  which  now  grow  a  few  oleander  bushee.  Subeequefttly 
two  other  beds  were  excavated  farUier  nordi,  both  of  ^hich  had  also  thdr  origia 
in  the  gorgd  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Jebel  Ahmor.  But  the  present  channel  runs 
due  north  along  the  depression  of  tiie  old  Lake  of  ITtioa,  terminating  just  south  of 
the  headland  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Oulf  of  Tiinis. 

South  of  the  Mejerda  there  are  no  permanent  river^  their  mouths  being  closed 
by  a  bank  oi  sand  for  at  least  several  months  in  the  year.  But  communication  with 
the  sea  is  effected  by  one  lagoon,  the  Lake  pf  Tunis,  a  second  Bahira,  similar  to 
that  into  which  the  Mejerda  ftdls ;  it  is  somewhat  larger,  however,  and  attains  ft 
greater  depth,  being  some  6  feet  in  the  deepest  parts.  Its  approach  is  formed  by 
an  artificial  canal,  which  has  replaced  a  natural  channel  &rther  south,  and  which 
will  admit  vessels  drawing  over  4  feet  of  water;  but  its  waters  are  rendered 
impure  by  the  sewage  of  Tunis,  and  hence  the  banks  are  unhealthy.  Like  those 
of  the  Mejerda  delta,  this  lake,  which  was  formerly  crowded  by  tiie  Roman  and 
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River,"  a  name  it  no  longer  merits,  is  not  a  tributary  of  the  Bahira  ;  it  descends 
from  the  Zaghwan  mountains,  and  its  volume,  increased  by  the  water  at  present 
collected  by  the  aqueduct  of  Tunis,  flows  southwards  round  a  low  eminence  which 
bounds  the  lacustrine  depression. 

The  Tunisian  Sgbkhas. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Tunis,  the  coast  is  skirted  by  numerous  sebkhas,  which 
are  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  strips  of  sand.  But  at  some  distance 
inland,  depressions  are  also  found  into  which  fall  several  rivulets,  whose  waters 
quickly  run  dry  in  their  saline  clay  beds.  Such  are  the  sebkhas  which  follow  in 
succession  west,  south-west,  and  south  of  Siisa,  and  which  are  alternately  vast 
sheets  of  water  and  saline  plains.  During  winter  time  Eairwan  has  often  been 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Tunis  by  these  quagmires.  At  Uie  very  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of  the  country  is  transformed  into  a 
veritable  slough,  leaving  no  other  route  available  to  the  caravans  except  the  ridges 
running  between  the  hollows.  The  most  extensive  lagoon  is  the  Sidi-el-HJani 
sebkha,  or  Lake  of  Kairwan,  whose  surf  ace  at  the  period  of  the  floods  is  at  least 
200  square  miles  in  extent,  and  whose  central  depression,  in  rainy  years,  always 
retains  a  little  water.  It  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  coastlands  by  the  Sahel 
hills,  whilst  Lake  Edlbia,  not  so  extensive  but  always  filled  with  water  and  even 
bearing  boats,  occasionally  discharges  its  snrplxu  waters  into  the  lowlands  over  a 
ledge  some  60  feet  high.  When  the  rainfall  is  very  abundant— ^that  is  to  say,  on 
an  average  every  eight  years—the  emissary  called  the  Wed  Menf^  attains  a  coast- 
land  lagoon,  the  sebkha  of  Jeriba,  which  ia  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Halk-el- 
Mengel.  Travelling  at  this  part  of  the  coast  is  rendered  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  looseness  of  the  soil,  and  till  recently,  before  the  construction  of  the  causeway, 
not  a  winter  passed  without  the  caravans  losing  some  of  their  men  or  animals. 

According  to  MM.  de  Gampou  and  Rouire,  Lake  Eelbia,  whose  surface  varies 
from  20,000  to  32,000  acres  according  to  the  season,  forms  the  bnain  of  a  fluvial 
system  as  vast  and  even  more  important  than  that  of  the  Mejerda,  The  Wed 
Bagla,  which  flows  into  this  basin  together  with  its  tributaries  the  Wed  Fekka, 
the  Marguelil,  and  other  rivers  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Oentral  Tunis,  appears 
on  the  maps  recently  drawn  up  to  have  a  far  less  extensive  area  of  drainage  than 
the  northern  rivers.  In  several  essays  M.  Bouire  has  also  attempted  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Bagla  with  the  river  Triton  of  the  ancient  writers.  But  how  is  it 
possible  to  identify  with  certainty  a  river  which,  according  to  Pliny,  forms  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  one  of  whose  branches  \b  lost  in  the  Niger  f  And  the  lake 
of  the  same  name  which  M.  Roture  identifies  with  Lake  Kelbia,  may  in  fact  have 
been  that  mysterious  basin  wbioh  different  writers  have  sought  in  various  places 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Strabo  placing  it  at  Berenice,  to 
the  west  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  whilst  Diodorus  seeks  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"ocean  which  surrounds  the  world."  It  woidd  assurodly  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  all  the  assertions  that  ancient  writers  have  made  about  the 
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river  and  Lake  Triton,  more  especially  as  not  one  of  their  statements  harmonises 
with  the  preuent  conditions.    All  the  proposed  identifications  are  contradicted  by 
one  or  another  passage  of  these  authors,  and  beyond  doubt  numerous  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  e&oing  many  a  topo- 
graphical detail  now  vainly  sought  by  the  ocmmientators.    It  suffices  to  say  that, 
although  unacceptable  on  other  heads,  M.  Rouire's  hypothesis  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  Wed  Bagla  with  the  river  Triton,  is  at  least  so  far  in  accordance 
with  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  that  this  watercourse  really  rises  in  the  ravines 
of  Mount  TTssalet,  the  TTssaloton  of  the  Alexandrine  geographers.     Moreover, 
throughout  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  Tunis,  the  Bagla  is  the  only  wed  which, 
rising  at  some  distance  inland,  flows  on  in  a  perceptible  bed,  if  not  as  far  as  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  at  least,  according  to  M.  Rouire,  as  far  as  "  a  little  Syrtis,"  to  which 
it  brings  a  small  quantity  of  water.    Lake  Kelbia,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  circum- 
ference, almost  exactly  the  thousand  stadia  (HI  miles)  which  Scylax  assigned  to 
Lake  Triton.    At  the  same  time,  the  extent  of  this  lake  would  seem  to  be  much 
too  great,  if  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  true,  that  the  Libyan  virgins,,  after 
having  engaged  in  a  combat  in  honour  of  Athene,  "  bore  the  most  valiant  round 
the  marsh."     The  prolonged  cry  which  the  women  uttered  at  the  feasts  of  the 
goddess  is  synonymous  with  tbe  zagrit,  tuluil,  or  pu-yu,  which  the  Libyan  women 
of  all  the  modem  Berber  tribes  give  vent  to,  tapping  their  lips  to  give  effect  to 
the  sound,  on  such  occasions  as  feasts,  weddings,  funeral  processions,  and  warlike 

expeditions. 

To  the  north-west  of  Sfakes,  another  depression  contains  the  saline  lake  called 
Mta-el-Grarra;  and  farther  south,  near  the  regular  curve  described  by  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes,  there  is  BtUl  another  depression,  filled  with  water  or  a  saline  efflorescence, 
called  the  Manzuna,  or  Sebkha-en-Nuail.  But  these  survivals  of  former  lakes  are 
a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  partially  inundated  plain  which  forms  the 
natural  boundary  between  the  "Isle  of  Maghreb"  and  the  Sahara.  For  over  a 
space  of  240  miles  from  east  to  west,  a  succession  of  sheets  of  water,  saline  basins, 
marshes,  and  hollows  fiUed  with  clay,  stretch  south  of  Tunis  and  Eastern  Algeria. 
It  is  probable  in  some  part  of  this  depression,  so  remarkable  in  all  respects,  that 
most  ancient  geographers  located  the  saered  waters  near  which  Minerw  and 
Bacchus  were  bom. 

Shaw,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  first  to  put  forward 
the  hypothesis  that  Lake  Triton  was  identical  with  one  of  the  Tunisian  sebkhas. 
As  a  zone  separating  two  natural  regions,  two  faunas,  and  two  races,  and  from 
a  hydrographical  point  of  view  appealing  to  the  imagination  both  by  its  vast 
size  and  by  its  divers  phenomena,  this  region  ought  to  previa  of  much  greater 
interest  to  geographers  than  the  little  hike  on  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  the  islands. 
The  vast  basin  of  the  Igharghar,  whose  waters  formerly  flowed  into  the  chain  of 
"Tritonio  "  lakes,  presents  a  surface  of  at  least  320,000  miles,  forty  times  superior 
to  that  of  the  Tuniaan  weds  which  run  into  Lake  Kelbia.  This  basin,  however, 
has  been  completely  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  for  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  idl  historic  records.  '        , 
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Judging  from  the  fossil  shells,  the  marine  inlet,  or  the  ftaml  bed  IwtwaeBi  43» 
Mediterranean  and  the  lacustrine  basin  of  the  Sahara,  was  definitely  closed  about  the 
postpliocene  period.  Nevertheless,  the  riverain  peoples  of  the  shott,  struck  by  the 
aspect  of  dried-up  inlets  presented  by  these  oasins,  persistently  maintained  that 
communication  formerly  existed  between  the  sea  and  the  sebkhas,  but  that  Alex- 
ander the  "  two  homed  "  closed  the  outlet  by  his  enchantments. 

Before  the  geographical  exploration  of  the  country,  the  Isthmus  of  Cabes, 
between  the  sebkhas  and  the  se^  was  merely  considered  as  one  of  those  sandy 
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beaches  such  as  are  found  on  every  shore  before  the  mouths  of  rivers  whose  current, 
even  when  aided  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  clear 
a  passage  seawards. 

It  was  supposed  that  sandhills  had  gradually  raised  the  bar,  which  had  itself 
probibly  been  elevated  above  the  sea-level  by  the  effect  of  some  inland  disturbance. 
M.  Fuchs,  by  measuring  the  height  of  the  sill  with  a  barometer,  at  last  discovered 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

From  a  mean  elevation  of  830  feet,  the  little  chain  of  hills  revealed  two 
breaches  from  190  to  200  feet  high,  whose  geological  formation  he  aaoert^ed  to 
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connst  of  eocene  sendsto;  and  chalk.  The  Italian  expedition  under  Antinori, 
which  visited  the  shores  oi  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  in  1875,  also  found  that  the  sill  was 
partially  composed  of  rocky  layers,  and  not  merely  of  sand  heaped  up  by  the  winds. 
The  lowest  point  found  by  the  expedition  on  the  waterparting  between  the  streams 
which  run  to  the  sea  and  those  which  flow  westwards  towards  the  sebkha,  is  over 
170  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Since  then,  Boudaire,  a  French  officer,  has  carefully 
prepared  a  detailed  map  of  the  whole  region  comprised  between  the  Ghxlf  of  Cabes 
and  the  Algerian  "  shotts,"  and  has  definitely  cleared  up  all  uncertainties.  The 
bar  of  Cabes  still  offers  at  its  lowest  elevation  a  height  of  over  150  feet ;  the 
sebkhas,  which  it  separates  from  the  Mediterranean,  are  themselves  situated  at  a 
height  of  from  60  to  80  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  terminate  westwards  at 
another  ridge  more  than  300  feet  high.  Beyond  this  point  begin  the  depressions 
lying  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  total  breadth  of  land  required 

Fig.  3fi.— Zoxs  or  tbx  SHom  Sovtb  of  Easi  Aloxbu  asd  Ttnra. 
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to  be  excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  basin  of  the  *<  shotts "  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  over  100  miles.  ^ 

The  whole  system  of  shotts  and  wadies— or,  retaining  the  Arabic  form,  shtuts 
and  widansrr-which  may  be  called  the  "  Tritonie  "  system,  according  to  the  hypo- 
theses of  most  archsDologists,  was  at  one  time  probably  a  fluvial  basin  commencing 
at  the  source  of  the  Igharghar.  But  this  hydrographic  system  has  long  been 
broken  up.  The  river  bed  is  in  many  places  blocked  by  dunes,  and  the  secondary 
depressions  have  been  separated  from  it  by  ridges  of  upheaved  rocks.  That  of  the 
east  especially,  the  largest  of  all,  is  bounded  by  hilly  ridges  which  effect  a  junotion 
with  tiie  southern  Tunisian  chains.  From  the  ridge  of  Cabes  to  that  of  Kriz 
follow  in  succession  north  of  the  basin  a  series  of  abrupt  cliffs,  called  the  "  Lips  " 
(Esh-Sberb),  as  if  the  plain  of  the  ancient  lake  was  compared  to  an  immense  mouth. 
The  sebkha,  known  at  its  east  end  by  the  name  of  Shott-el-Fejej,  at  first  is  narrow, 
but  gradually  Inroadttis  out  westwards ;  then,  beyond  a  promontory  on  l^e  southern 
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bank,  a  long  rock  continued  by  dunes,  the  basin,  here  called  Shott  Faraun,  suddenly 
becomes  three  times  larger,  and  forms  the  Shott-el- Jerid,  or  "  the  Shott  of  the 
Palms."  - 

At  its  western  extremity  this  huge  lacustrine  plain  is  called  by  various 
other  names.  It  is  no  less  than  120  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  at  the  widest  part,  of  45  miles.  The  riverain  people  say  that 
water  remains  permanently  only  in  the  central  part  of  the  Shott-el*Jerid ;  bu<-<  this 
water  is  not  visible,  being  hidden  by  a  saline  crust,  which  suggested  to  the  Arab 
authors  its  comparisons  to  a  silver  leaf,  a  crystal  sheet,  a  bed  of  camphor.  On  it 
the  footsteps  re-echo  as  on  the  stones  of  an  archway. 

Besides  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake  properly  so  called,  which  is  concealed  under 
its  saline  covering,  the  lowest  parts  of  the  lacustrine  depression  are  usually  filled 
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with  water,  at  times  of  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  girths  of  horses  crossing  the 
sebkha,  and  which  under  the  influence  of  the  wind  is  displaced  from  side  to  side 
of  the  depression.  When  the  water  is  driven  on  to  the  saline  crust  over  the  hidden 
springs,  it  becomes  partially  dissolved,  and  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  shott 
thus  often  becomes  changed.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  crust  of  salt  is 
forced  upwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  or  of  the  inflated  gases,  into  the  shape 
of  a  cone,  just  as  if  a  subaqueous  volcano  had  sprung  into  existence.  Thus  aro 
formed  islands  which,  thanks  to  the  mirage,  when  seen  from  afar  appear  like 
veritable  hills,  and,  indeed,  are  so  called  by  the  rivwain  peoples. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  islands,  called  Jebel-el-Melah,  or  "  Mountain  of  Salt," 
is  scarcely  twenty  paces  in  diameter  and  rises  no  more  than  about  8  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sebkha.  In  the  middle  of  this  flat  space  is  an  ancient  well,  now 
filled  up,  which  has  procured  for  the  islet  the  further  title  of  Bir-ai-Nsof,  or  "  the 
Oentral  Wells."  Numerous  springs  rise  in  the  hard  tracts  of  land  found  in  many 
parts  of  tiie  sebkha,  but  the  water  they  yield  is  as  brackish  as  that  of  the  fountains 
in  the  surrounding  oases.  Four  islets  lying  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Shott 
Faraun,  are  collectively  termed  Nkhftl  Faraun,  or  "  Pharaoh's  Palms,"  thanks  to  a 
l^l^ndary  report  of  the  passage  of  an  Egyptian  army  through  this  lacustrine  basin, 
which  the  local  traditions  confound  more  or  lees  with  the  Bed  Sea.  The  palms 
found  on  these  foul*  islets  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Pharaoh  himself,  in  place 
of  the  olive-trees  which  previously  covered  the  now  inundated  plain.  These  palms 
bdong  to  none  of  the  varieties  known  in  the  Jerid,  and  the  dates  they  yield  never 
attain  a  complete  state  of  maturify. 

The  great  Tunisuan  sebkha  is  crossed  by  numerous  caravan  routes,  which 
connect  the  oases  on  both  sides  of  the  basin.  Tissot  enumerates  nine  of  these 
routes,  but  there  are  others  not  so  well  known,  more  espedaUy  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  basin,  which  is  hence  called  Shott-el-Fejej,  or  "  the  Routes,"  on 
account  of  the  roads  which  traverse  it.  Some  of  these  tntka  are  perfectly  free 
from  danger,  whilst  others  must  be  crossed  with  the  utmost  caution,  owing  to  the 
fissures,  in  which  the  wayfarer  might  suddenly  disappear.  On  commencing  the 
transit,  the  guide  always  admonishes  the  travellers  to  follow  carefully  in  his 
footsteps,  so  as  to  avoid  this  danger.  The  sebkha  of  Tunis  is  much  more  inclined 
than  the  Bunn  of  British  India,  presenting  a  slope  of  from  30  to  36  feet  from  east 
to  west,  whilst  it  is  also  much  more  perilous  to  traverse.  A  cloud  of  dust,  or  a 
mirage  which  hides  or  distorts  the  landmarks,  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  guide, 
or  a  stampede  of  the  pack  animals,  might  hurl  the  caravan  into  the  midst  of  certain 
death.  By  certain  traditional  agreements  amongst  the  tribes,  the  course  to  be 
fcllowed  should  be  indicated  by  stones  on  one  aide  and  trunks  of  palm-trees  on 
the  other,  a  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards  intervening  between  these  landmarks. 
This  arrangement  however,  is  not  observed  with  sufficient  attention ;  most  of  the 
gmairs,  or  guiding  marks,  are  no  longer  in  their  proper  place,  or  else  have  been 
replaced  by  the  remains  of  camels.  The  sides  of  the  road  connecting  the  oasis  of 
Eiiz  with  those  of  the  southern  promontory,aure  bordered  l^  abysses  filled  with  a 
greenish-coloured  water,  "  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  ooean,"  and  of  such  a  vast 
depth  that  the  bottom  has  never  been  reached  by  the  sounding  lines.  According 
to  the  ancient  Axth  stories  and  tradititms,  the  earth  has  often  given  way  under  the 
weight  of  the  caravans,  and  the  men  and  animals  composing  it  have  be«i  swallowed 
up  by  these  abyssei^  whose  mouth  has  immediately  closed  over  the  heads  of  its 
victims.  South  of  the  lake*  in  the  neighbouring  region  of  Nefzawa,  in  which 
numerous  hot  springs  take  their  source,  there  is  another  natural  well  of  unknown 
depth,  which  is  called  by  the  Berber  nione  of  Tawerga,  and  of  which  the  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  say,  tiiat  it  demands  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  haman  beini^.  According 
to  a  local  tradition,  several  centuries  tigo  the  site  of  this  abyss  was  displaced  by  a 
violent  earthqiuke. 

Nw^-west  of  the  great  Ttuisian  Bebkhi^  the  oUffs  of  the  "Lips"  are  continued 
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by  an  irregular  escarpment,  which  at  one  point  forms  a  hill  some  670  feet  high^ 
before  losing  itself  in  the  sands  in  almost  imperceptible  undulations.  This  chain, 
whose  depressions  contain  the  pleasant  oases  of  Jerid,  forms  a  barrier  separating 
the  Shott-el-Jerid  from  the  Shott  Gharsa,  a  basin  similar  to  the  eastern  sebkha^ 
but  of  much  less  extent.  The  Shott  Oharsa,  shaped  like  a  crescent  with  its  convex 
side  facing  northwards,  is  much  lower  than  the  Shott-el-Jerid.  It  lies  entirely 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  if  ever  a  canal  should  be  opened  to  establish  com- 
munications between  this  depression  and  the  Mediterranean,  its  banks  would  be 
imder  water  for  some  6  miles  beyond  the  present  water-mark.  The  western 
extremity  of  the  Shott  Oharsa  penetrates  into  Algerian  territory  and  stretches  on 
like  a  huge  arm  of  the  sea  in  front  of  a  labyrinth  of  much  more  mctensiTe  shotts, 
known  collectively  as  Melghigh  (Molri'ir).  The  two  basins  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  low-lying  ridges  and  intermediary  depressions.  According  to  the 
project  with  which  the  name  of  Roudaires  is  comiettted,  it  was  the  Shott  Melghigh 
which,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  land,  was  destined  to  form  to  the  south  of 
Algeria  that  "  inland  sea  "  which,  in  the  imagination  of  its  projectors,  was  <Hie  day 
to  revolutionise  the  climate  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  to  attract  moisture-bear- 
ing clouds  to  the  Aur^  Mountains,  to  increase  the  amount  of  rainfall,  to  fill 
permanently  the,  at  present,  dried-up  beds  of  the  watercourses,  and  to  bring  forth 
from  the  soil  springs  which  had  long  ceased  to  ezist.  But  although  it  may  bd 
difficult  to  imagine  the  formation  of  a  navigable  course  leading  from  the  ridges  of 
Cabes  to  the  oases  of  the  Algerian  desert,  it  may  at  least  be  understood  how  useful 
it  would  be  to  restore  the  ancient  route  which  skirted  the  southern  &Qe  of  the 
island  of  Maghreb,  between  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  valley  of  the  Draa. 

Like  those  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Toilis,  properly  so  called,  the  weds  of  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  are  almost  always  without  water.  The  most  important  in  volume, 
if  not  in  the  length  of  their  course,  are  the  Wed  Akarit,  Wed  Melah,  and  Wed 
Cabes.  The  Wed  Cabes  is  hardly  6  miles  long,  although  at  high  water  coasting 
vessels  can  sail  up  it  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  the  town.  The  hypothesis  has  been  put 
forward  that  the  shallow  current  of  the  Akarit  or  Cabes  is  identical  with  the 
"  river  Triton  "  of  the  ancients ;  nor  is  this  supposition  altogether  improbable, 
especially  as  the  Libyans,  as  is  proved  by  the  legendary  hydrography  of  Africa, 
readily  believe  in  the  existence  of  subterranean  rivers  in  the  region  of  the  sands. 
Besides,  it  ,is  an  iadisputable  fact  that  the  basin  which  receives  the  Akarit  and 
Cabes  is  of  considerable  extent  above  the  springs  where  the  water  wells  up  very 
copiously.  Hence  it  may  be  questioned  whether  some  fissure  in  the  rock  may  not 
afford  an  outlet,  through  the  streams  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  deep 
waters  concealed  beneath  the  saline  Crust  of  the  Shott-el>Fejej. 

The  Tunisian  Coast  and  Islands. 

Although  the  mountains  which  continue  the  Tripolitan  '*  Jebel "  approaoh  the 
coast  in  southern  Tunis,  sufficient  space  has  still  been  left  for  the  formation  of 
sebkhas,  amongst  others  the  Sebkha-el-Melah,  or  "  Salt  Lagoon,"  the  Bd-Guerara, 
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and  tlie  Bahiret-el-Bib&n,  or  "  Lake  of  the  Gates."  This  latter  coastland  swamp, 
perfectly  similar  in  formation  to  those  found  in  Lang^edoc,  is  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  "  The  Dog's  Nose."  In  the  narrowest 
portion  of  this  strip  of  land  are  two  inlets,  one  of  which  is  so  deep  that  horses  are 
obliged  to  swim  through  it. 

An  islet  ct  tEis  point  of  the  coast,  lying  between  the  two  channels,  h  occupied  by 
the  fortress  of  Bibftn,  or  "  the  Gates,"  so  called  on  account  of  the  marine  passages 
which  it  protects,  and  also  because  it  guards  the  approach  to  TunJs  from  the 
Tripolitan  frontier. 

This  portion  of  the  coast  seems  to  have  been  greatly  modified  within  historic 
times.  Edrisi  places  at  about  a  mile  from  the  beach  of  the  Bib&n  fortress  an 
island  called  Ziru,  which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  unless,  as  many  writers  bdlieve, 
it  has  become  merged  in  tbe  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lake.  But  in 
this  case  it  would  have  changed  its  shape,  and  the  sea  would  have  gpradually  eaten 
it  away,  for  in  the  time  of  Edrisi,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  covered  with 
villages  surrounded  by  vines  and  palm  groves.  Forty  nules  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  this  island  must  in  any  case  have  been  a  sandy  tongue  of  land  which  has 
effected  a  junction  with  the  coast.  The  site  of  this  vanished  land  is  probably 
marked  by  the  reefs  and  sandbank  of  Zera.  At  this  point  a  piece  of  land  stUl 
stood  high  and  dry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  here  was  assembled  the  fleet  of 
the  Duke  of  Medina*Coelis,  when  on  an  expedition  against  Jerba  island  in  the 
year  1660. 

The  islands  of  Southern  Tunis  are  not  of  independent  origin,  like  the  volcanic 
olifE  of  Pantellaria,  off  Cape  Bon,  but  are  merely  fragments  detached  from  ^e 
neighbouring  coast  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  water  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
land.  The  Eerkennah  islands,  the  Cerdna  and  Cercinitis  of  Strabo,  which  form 
off  S&kes  the  northern  limit  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  or  Gulf  of  Cabes,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  soil  incessantly  eroded  by  the  waves.  It  is  even  very 
probable  that  the  archipelago  of  the  two  islands  and  the  adjacent  reefs  has  been 
gradually  diminished  within  historic  times.  Scylax  speaks  of  brt  one  island,  of 
which  the  two  present  islands  are  probably  no  more  Ihan  a  mere  fragment ;  and  the 
measurements  which  Pliny  and  Herodotus  assign  to  Ceroina  (Oyraunis)  and 
Oercinitis  are  no  longer  correct.  They  have  diminished,  and  the  northern  portion 
has  been  partially  demolished  by  the  wav«s,  although  the  strait  which  separates 
the  two  islands  has  scarcely  changed  for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  There  are 
sti'l  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  causeway,  some  4,000  feet  long,  which  connected  the 
two  banks,  and  which  might  be  easily  rebuilt. 

-  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  the  large  island  of  Jerba,  the 
Meninx  of  the  ancients,  which  tradition  points  out  as  "  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi," 
has  apparently  better  preserved  the  shape  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  historical 
times.  However,  it  is  scarcely  separated  from  the  mainland,  from  which  it  can  be 
easily  reached  by  fording  the  intervening  channel.  The  island  terminates  south* 
wards  in  two  points  towards  which  are  directed  two  promontories  from  ^e 
mainland,  and  on  both  sides  the  coast  has  been  eroded  between  these  capes  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lake,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  two  neighbouring 
lakes,  the  Sebkha-el-Mekh  and  the  Bahiret^l-Bibftn.  According  to  Wood,  this 
marine  lake  is  the  river  Triton,  so  long  sought  for  on  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
The  western  branch  of  the  strait,  some  8,330  feet  broad,  and  commanded  by  lofty 
hills  and  cliffs,  is  the  only  one  which  is  navigable  for  shipping,  the  passage 
excavated  by  the  action  of  the  tides  being  from  10  to  60  feet  deep.  The  eastern 
branch,  although  broader,  is  partly  obstructed  by  islets,  reefs,  sandbanks,  and  at 

Fig.  37.— Iblaiid  or  Jouu. 
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ebb  there  remains  scarcely  2  feet  of  water  in  the  deepest  parts.  The  ford  followed 
by  the  caravans,  which  bears  the  name  of  Irik-esh-Jemel,  or  "  Road  of  the  Camels," 
winds  to  the  west  of  a  Roman  bridge  spoken  of  by  ancient  travellers,  and  of  which 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  Two  castles,  the  Borj-el-Kantara,  or  "  Castle  of 
the  Bridge,"  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  the  Borj-el-Bab,  or  "  Castle  of  the 
Gate,"  in  the  very  centre  of  the  strait,  recall  the  ancient  viaduct,  worthy  ci  being 
compared  to  the  works  of  modem  engineers,  if  not  fur  boldness  of  design,  at  least 
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for  its  g^reat  length.  Another  insular  castle  protects  the  Camel  Road.  According 
to  the  statement  of  an  ancient  traveller,  the  eastern  channel  of  the  strait  was 
navigable  during  the  Carthaginian  period.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  Jerba  Island 
seems  to  continue  the  mainland  into  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  a  long  flat  point 
covered  with  palms  and  skirted  with  strong  castles,  formerly  raised  against  the 
Spaniards  or  the  £.nights  of  Malta.  The  highest  elevations  of  the  land,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island,  are  but  a  few  feet  above  sea-level.  No  rivulets  wind 
through  the  plains  of  Jerba,  and  the  natives  have  no  other  water  than  that  of  their 
wells.  Nevertheless  the  whole  island  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  olive  here  attains 
a  size  unknown  even  in  the  Sahel. 

Thb  Syrtes. 

The  Gulf  of  Cabes,  which  extends  in  a  semicircular  shape  between  the  Eer- 
kennah  group  and  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi,  was  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  Greater  Syrtis  itself.  As  long  as  the  Carthaginians  monopolised  the 
trade  carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  careful  to  describe 
the  navigation  of  these  coasts  as  highly  dangerous,  so  as  to  scare  away  sailors  of 
other  nations;  and  those  foreigners  who  were  the  first  to  venture  into  these 
imknown  regions  might  well  have  supposed  at  first  that  the  jealous  Carthaginians 
had  not  decdved  them,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  treadierous  tides  which 
distinguish  the  Lesser  Syrtis  from  all  the  other  seas  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 
The  first  Roman  fleet  which  penetrated  into  this  gidf,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twentjr  centuries  ago,  ran  aground  in  the  shallows  at  low  water,  and  when  floated 
by  the  incoming  tide,  the  sailors  had  already  lightened  the  vessels  l^  heaving  the 
provisions  and  merchandise  overboard,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  their  supplies, 
they  were  compelled  at  once  to  return  to  Sicily. 

Oppoaite  the  mouth  of  the  Wed  Cabes,  at  the  extreme  end  of  thd  Syrtis  Minor, 
the  water  alternately  rises  and  falls  over  6  feet,  while  on  the  shores  of  Jerba  Island 
the  average  swell  of  the  tide  is  not  less  than  10  feet  In  the  port  of  Sfakes,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  gulf,  the  average  rise  of  the  tide  is  nearly  d  feet,  but  at 
the  period  of  the  equinoxes  the  diflference  between  ebb  and  flow  is  a  little  over 
8  feet.  The  phmomenon  of  suih  considerable  tides  at  this  spot  is  accounted  for  by 
the  funnel-like  shape  of  the  gulf  and  by  the  gradual  slope  of  its  bed.  The  liquid 
volume  coming  from  the  open  sea  collects  jn  the  Syrtis  Minor  much  more  readily 
than  in  the  almost  landlocked  seas,  such  as  the  Adriatic,  or  in  more  open  bays,  such 
as  the  Syrtis  Major.  But  the  tides  of  Cabes  being  now  thoroughly  understood,  are 
divested  of  their  terrors,  and  vessels  of  small  tonnage  visit  these  shores  without 
encountering  any  of  the  dangers  which  were  formerly  so  greatly  dreaded.  Armed 
with  sounding  lines,  the  coasting  vessels  whichoross  the  gulf  sail  cautiously  along, 
the  sailors  standing  by  the  anchor,  ready  to  let  go  the  moment  the  lead  indicates 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  water  under  the  keeL  And  even  in  case  of  ahip- 
WTeok,  there  is  very  little  danger  to  be  run,  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  out 
being  so  low  that  the  crew  could  easily  make  to  shore.  The  waves  on  this  coast 
never  attain  a  very  great  height.    On  the  vast  banks  of  soft  mud  which  surround 
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the  Eerkennah  Islands,  the  Koiaoe  of  the  water  calms  down,  let  the  winds  rage 
ever  so  furiously  on  the  open  sea ;  hence  in  these  still  waters  yessels  can  find  a 
sure  haven  of  refuge,  even  in  the  roughest  weather.  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  known 
to  Italian  sailors  as  the  mare  morlo,  or  Dead  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  deep  waters  of 
the  mare  vivo,  or  open  setu 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  tn  the  contour  of  the  islands  uid 
continental  coastline  of  Tunis  have,  by  some  travellers,  been  attributed  to  local 
oscillations.  Like  those  of  Tripoli,  the  beaches  of  Jerba  and  Eerkennah  are  said 
to  have  sunk  and  consequently  diminished  in  extent.  Grenville  Temple  endeavours 
to  prove  that  within  the  historical  period  the  Euriatem  Islands  still  formed  a 
portion  of  the  coast  between  Monastir  and  Cape  Dimas.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Boudaire  and  the  geologists  attached  to  his  expedition,  the  plateau  of 
Cabes  was  prcduced  by  some  internal  disturbance,  which  at  the  same  time  upheaved 
the  Shott-el-Jfcrid  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  changed  its  slope  from  facing 
eastwards  to  westwards.  The  coast  of  Toms  does  undoubtedly  show  in  many 
places  above  the  sea-level  traces  of  ancient  beaches  that  may  still  be  easily  recog- 
nised. Thus,  throughout  the  plateau  of  Cabes  and  along  all  the  windings  of  tilie 
coastline  as  &r  as  Sfakes,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  headlands  on  the  SCiml 
coast,  Fuchs  discovered,  in  1874,  a  sandy  beach,  now  lying  at  a  uniform  height  of 
from  40  to  50  feet  above  the  sea,  although  it  contains  organisms  which  are  still 
existing  in  the  Mediterranean. 

But  although  the  existence  of  these  elevated  beaches  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  heights  of  the  land  and  sea,  it  in  no  way 
■hows  that  the  subterranean  impulse  is  still  active,  as  many  travellers  believe 
tbemselves  justified  in  stating.  The  silting  up  of  ihe  ports  of  MalicU^ya,  CarUiage, 
Utica,  and  Porto- Farina  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  upheaval  of  <&e  coast,  whereas, 
in  all  these  instances,  the  change  maybe  aooounted  for  by  the  depositing  of  marine 
lands  or  of  alluvia  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  Becddes,  we  muit  not  lose  sight 
ti  the  fact  lihat  a  port  which  afforded  oooess  to  the  galleys  of  tihe  ancients,  thanks 
to  their  slight  drauf^ht  of  about  4  feet,  would  now  be  inaccessible  to  an  ordinary 
vessel,  even  were  it  not  chokec^  by  sand.  Nowhere  along  the  Tunisian  coast  has 
there  been  found  any  inland  building  showing  traces  of  having  at  any  time  been 
washed  by  the  waves.  On  the  other  hand,  several  islets  and  reefs  mentioned  by 
the  Gbeek,  Roman,  and  Arab  ^reographers  still  remain  almost  flush  with  the  water, 
as  in  former  times.  The  ports  of  Carthage,  which  Beul^  htt<>  had  cleared  of  sand 
down  to  the  sea-level,  have  been  found  precisely  at  the  same  level  at  which  they 
stood  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 


Climate  of  Tunis, 

The  situation  of  Tunisia,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  island  of  Maglireb,  between 
the  two  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Sahara, 
gives  two  special  characteristics  to  the  oUmate  oi  tiiis  country.  Washed  by  the  sea 
on  the  east  and  south-east  as  well  as  on  the  north  and  north-west,  Tanis  natiurally 
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enjoys  a  mnch  more  equable  climate  than  Algeria.  Being,  moreover,  destitute  of 
lofty  mountains  or  extensive  ^teaux,  whilst  its  upland  regions  terminate  in 
wide  valleys  well  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  the  tnoperature  far  inland  is  much 
mildw  than  that  of  the  central  regions  of  the  Maghreb.  As  yet  no  exact  meteoro* 
logical  observations  have  been  made  for  the  inland  regions  of  Tunis.  Neverthe- 
less, from  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  climate,  and  observe  the  contrasts  that  it  presents  with  that  of  the 
conterminous  regions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  east  winds,  which  are  hot  and  dry  in 
the  Algerian  portion  of  the  Sahara,  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  into 
the  Tunisian  part  of  this  desert,  and  nourish  plants  which  are  never  found  in  the 
western  solitudes.  Although  on  the  average  higher  than  that  of  Algeria,  the 
temperature  of  Tunis  is  at  the  same  time  moistor  and  less  variable. 

Nevertheless,  the, northern  and  ooastland  regions  are  more  exposed  to  the 
scorching  southern  winds  than  the  Algerian  Tell,  and  it  occasionally  happens 
that,  under  the  fiery  breath  of  the  simoom,  the  thermometer  rises  to  113°  and  even  to 
118°  F.  in  the  streets  of  Tunis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atmospheric  currents  which 
in  winter  bring  down  the  cold  air  from  the  Apennines,  have  occasionally  produced 
weather  as  cold  as  any  experienced  in  Southern  Europe.  Ferrini  states  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  1854,  snow  fell  in  Tunis  for  the  space  of  one  whole  day. 

The  seasons  in  Tunis  succeed  each  other  with  extreme  regularity.  The 
winter,  which  coincides  with  the  rainy  season,  and  which  bears  the  same  name  of 
esh-sMa,  usually  commences  in  January  and  lasts  not  quite  two  months.  This  is 
f oi  owed  by  the  "green"  or  spring  season,  which  is  also  very  short,  whilst  the 
Bommer  lasts  six  months,  from  May  to  October.  The  autumn  is  ushered  in  by 
the  normal  return  of  the  rains,  althotigh  showers  are  common  throughout  the 
whole  year;  on  an  average  the  TunisianB  calculate  that  rain  falls  on  90  days  out 
of  the  365.  The  winds  usually  blow  from  off  the  sea,  t.«.  from  the  north-east  to  the 
north-west  The  ncnrth-east  current,  which  is  the  normal  polar  wind,  usually 
prevails  during  the  summer  months ;  whilst  the  north-west  wind,  a  continuation  of 
the  beneficent  "  mistral,"  predominates  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  These  sea  breezes 
are  the  most  salubrious,  and  are  those  which  are  accompanied  by  rain ;  but  they 
are  not  so  regular  as  the  trade  winds,  and  ar»  often  subject  to  sudden  changes. 
At  the  period  of  the  equinoxes,  violent  atr- :i]^)herical  disturbances  often  arise; 
towards  the  middle  of  September  the  Qulf  oil  Tunis  is  almost  always  thrown  into 
a  commotion  by  a  violent  gust,  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  called 
"the  Oyprian  wind,"  because  it  generally  appeared  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  full  fury  of  the  winds  is  usually  most 
to  be  dread^  around  Cape  Bon ;  several  aerial  currents  meet  at  this  angle  of  the 
continent  and  struggle  furiously  for  the  supremacy.  Hence  the  name  of  "  Bon  " 
or  '•  good,"  which  the  Carthaginians  gave  this  promontory,  with  the  intention  of 
flattering  the  genius  of  the  cape,  and  thus  securing  his  goodwill  The  Arabs 
often  call  it  B&s  Ghadd&r,  or  "  the  Treacherous  Promontory,"  istead  of  B&s 
AddAr,  or  "  the  Good  Cape."  The  marine  currents  also  meei  at  the  Ijise  of  this 
oape,  and  form  as  violent  a  disturbance  belov,  as  the  winds  c  viae  above.    So  power- 
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accomponiecl  by  lightning.  Thunder  is  scarcely  ever  heard,  except  on  the  moun> 
tains,  and  Ferrini  assures  us  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  its 
having  been  met  with  in  the  plains.  At  Tunis  and  in  the  suburbs  it  has  been 
thought  unnecessary  to  protect  the  buildings  by  lightning  conductors.  At  Slakes, 
however,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise,  and  M.  Gu^rin  states  that  a  tower  in  this  town 
was  several  times  struck  by  lightning  in  1882. 

Taken  altogether,  the  climate  ol  1  inis  is  one  of  the  finest  throughout  the  whole 
Mediterranean  coastline.  The  military  statistics  between  the  months  of  August, 
1883,  and  March,  1884,  show  that  fewer  soldiers  were  received  into  the  Tunisian 
hospitals  during  that  period  than  in  any  of  the  Algerian  provinces,  or  even  than 
in  France  itself.  M.  Bertholon  considers  that  the  coast  of  Tunis  can  boast  of  as 
fine  a  climate  as  Australia,  but  that  in  the  inland  valleys,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
not  renewed  by  the  north  winds,  endemic  fevers  are  justly  dreaded. 


Flora  of  Tunis. 

Belonging  to  the  Mediterranean  zone  by  the  nature  of  its  geological  formations, 
rocks,  and  climate,  Tunis  is  also  comprised  in  the  same  geographical  area,  thanks  to 
its  flora  and  fanna.  Like  Algeria,  the  Iberian  coast,  Lower  Languedoc,  and  Lower 
Provence,  Italy,  and  Greece,  Tunis  forms  a  part  of  the  olive  region,  which  Colu- 
mella considers  to  be  "  the  first  of  all  trees."  The  investigations  of  botanists  show 
that  the  Flora  of  Tunis  is  almost  identical  in  its  special  characteristics  with  that  of 
Algeria ;  still,  the  differences  in  the  relief  of  the  land  and  the  climate  have  resulted 
in  a  far  greater  intermingling  of  species  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  region. 
In  Algeria  the  boundary  lines  are  clearly  defined  between  the  flora  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  uplands  of  the  plateaux,  .and  of  the  Sahara,  whereas  in  Tunis  they  inter- 
mingle in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  species  common  to  the  Sahara,  following  the 
coastline  along  the  Gulfs  of  Cabee  and  Hammamat,  finally  reach  the  maritime 
dunes  dose  to  Tunis  and  Bizerta.  Wherever  sand  is  to  be  found,  the  botanist  is 
sure  to  observe  ten  or  twelve  varieties  which  he  has  seen  in  the  Saharian  ergs. 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  ia  the  drin,  or  arthraterum  pungens.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  found  south  of  the  Shott-el- Jerid,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  southern- 
most oasis  of  the  Algerian  Suf,  some  plants  belonging  to  the  upland  plateaux  of 
S^tif. 

Cabes  seems  to  form  the  meeting-point  of  the  most  diverse  floras,  comprising 
Tftrieties  from  the  sea-shpre,  from  the  sandhills  of  the  desert,  from  the  clayey  beds 
of  the  weds  and  their  alluvia,  from  the  argilo-oalcareous  plain,  which  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  from  those  oases  characterised  by  a  Mediterranean  and 
almost  a  European  flora.  Thanks  to  its  position  opposite  Sicily,  Tunis  also  pos- 
sesses a  certain  number  of  species  common  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  are  nowhere 
found  in  Algeria. 

Cape  Bon,  the  boundary  of  the  eastern  and  western  bamns  of  the  Mediterranean, 
also  forms  a  barrier  between  two  regions  whose  respective  floras  present  some 
points  of  difierenoe  bi  detail.     The  entire  flora  of  Tunir.,  which  Desfontoines  in 
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the  last  century  calculated  at  300  species,  consists,  according  to  M.  Cosaon,  of 
1,780  varieties,  of  which  a  few  only  are  indigenous.  From  west  to  east,  i.e.  from 
Tunis  to  Marocco,  the  special  varieties  of  plants  gradually  diminish,  a  fact  due  to 
the  gradual  lowering  of  the  land.  Amongst  the  563  species  found  at  Cahes, 
there  are  only  25  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Some  of 
these  plants  are  so  numerous  that  they  impart  their  colour  to  the  plains,  which 
hence  are  visible  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Large  tracts  covered  with  Innd- 
\*eed,  and  other  pale  bhie  flowers,  appear  in  the  distance  like  extoisive  lacustrine 
basins. 

The  mountains  of  the  Mejerda  basin,  and  those  which  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean watershed  between  Bizerta  and  Calle,  are  still  covered  with  vast  forests. 
Thanks  to  the  relative  moisture  of  the  climate,  here  are  found  huge  oaks,  amongst 
others  the  zeen  {c[uercm  Mirbeckii),  whilst  the  holly  flourishes  in  the  midst  of  the 
brushwood,  and  the  wild  cherry  amongst  the  fruit-trees.  If  the  Mejerda  has 
plenty  of  water  throughout  the  year,  it  is  due  to  the  woods  which  clothe  its  sides. 
But  in  central  Tunis,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtes  waters,  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  deforested.  The  only  trees  to  be  found  in  this  region  are  the  olive  and 
the  fig,  which  grow  round  the  towns,  overtopping  the  hedges  of  nopal,  as  in  Algeria, 
the  plateaux  having  no  other  varieties  than  the  wormwood  and  alf  a  grass,  which 
is  used  to  manufacture  paper.  In  some  spots  the  ground  is  completely  naked,  and 
has  even  lost  its  superficial  humus,  the  hard  rock  ringing  with  a  metallic  sound 
under  the  foot  of  the  traveller.  However,  in  these  barren  regions,  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  Bu-Hedma  mountains,  there  lies  a  forest  of  gum-bearing  acacias,  which 
covers  a  space  of  some  18  miles  long  by  7  broad.  This  is  the  most  northern  region 
of  Africa  in  which  is  met  one  species  of  these  gum-bearing  trees,  viz.,  the  acacia 
sayal.  But  they  scarcely  amount  in  round  numbers  to  40,000,  the  trees  being  so 
far  distant  from  each  other.  They  are  occasionally  used  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
but  the  gum  is  allowed  to  run  waste,  and  serves  as  food  to  wild  animals.  The 
gum  which  exudes  from  certain  varieties  of  mastics,  as  in  the  island  of  Ohio,  is  not 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mastic  or  other  perfumed  essences, 

The  banks  of  the  gt^at  shotts,  which  are  separated  from  the  Syrtis  Minmr  only 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  ara  covered  with  the  beautiful  "  groves,"  as  the  natives  call 
them,  of  the  Beled-el-Jerid,  or  "  Country  of  Dates,"  which  contain  over  a  million 
palms,  belonging  to  more  than  150  varieties.  The  dates  vary  in  taste  in  a  most 
astonishing  maimer,  according  to  the  climatic  conditions.  Whilst  the  palms  at 
Sfakes  and  Jerba  island  are  Little  more  than  ornamental  trees,  whose  fruit  is  mostly 
given  as  food  to  the  animals,  those  at  Cabes  produce  excellmt  dates ;  the  fruit 
yielded  by  the  El-Hamma  oasin  is  excellent,  while  that  obtained  in  Jerid  and  Suf 
is  even  still  better.  The  cause  <of  this  is  doubtless  due  not  so  much  to  the  difference 
of  temperature,  as  to  the  dilTerent  proportion  of  the  atmospheric  moisture. 
Amongst  all  the  varieties  of  date»,  a  great  difference  in  taste  is  noticeable  according 
to  where  they  are  grown.  In  the  Jerid  the  finest  is  the  deght-nur  or  "  luminous 
date,"  so  called  nn  accoimt  of  its  transparent  appearance ;  the  8uf,  however,  oaa 
show  dates  which  are  preferable  to  it.    The  inhabitants  of  the  oasea  love  their 
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trees  as  if  they  were  domestic  friends.  They  never  "  kill,"  i.e.,  cut  down,  a  palm 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lakbi,  the  caryptis  of  the  ancients,  except  on  very  im- 
portant occasions,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  marriage  feast,  or  on  the  arrival 
of  a  greatly  respected  guest. 

Formerly  Jerba,  the  ancient  Meninx,  the  "  Island  of  the  Lotus-eaters,"  was 
famous  for  the  lotus  plant,  which  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  have  ever  since 
been  found  in  this  region.  What  was  this  fruit,  of  such  an  exquisite  taste  that 
when  travellers  had  eaiea  of  it  they  forgot  their  native  land  P  Does  this  Homeric 
legend  refer  to  some  mysterious  product  symbolical  of  peace  and  happiness  P  or  else 
does  it  apply  to  a  veritable  fruit  which  seemed  so  attractive  to  the  Greek  mariners  P 
The  descriptions  given  by  the  ancient  writers  seem  more  especially  to  indicate  a 
variety  of  the  jujube-tree  {nizyphua  Mm),  the  seder  or  sidra,  which  is  still  found  in 
Jerba  Island,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  Tuareg 
country.  Its  berries  are  made  into  a  very  pleasant  acidulated  drink,  although  the  fruit 
itself,  of  an  insipid  sweetish  taste,  is  no  longer  much  appreciated.  Mohammed  speaks 
of  the  zizyphus  lotus  as  an  accursed  shrub,  which  in  the  Saba  country  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  delicious  firoit-tarees  which  formerly  flourished  in  the  gardens  of  that 
region.  The  first  Greek  explorers,  who  related  to  their  coimtrymen  the  wonders 
of  the  distant  lands  they  had  visited,  may  possibly  luive  tasted  the  fine  dates  of 
Beled-el-Jerid,  without  having  seen  the  tree,  and  hence  they  ^ould  have  attributed 
this  fruit  to  the  jujube-tree;  or  else  the  taste  of  tba  fruit  may  have  been  modified, 
of  which  Egypt  presents  an  example  in  the  fruit  of  the  sycamore.  El-Bekri  relates 
that  the  apple-trees  of  Jerba  were  unrivalled  for  the  excellent  and  beautiful  fruit 
they  bore ;  but  its  plantations  were  destroyed  because  the  Christians  used  to  take  the 
apples  without  paying  the  islanders  for  them. 

Fauna  of  Tdnis. 

The  fauna  of  Tunis,  like  its  flora,  differs  from  that  of  Algeria  and  Tripoli  in  but 
few  varieties,  being  somewhat  ridbier  in  animal  forms  than  the  neighbouring  desert 
lands  which  skirt  the  Syrtis  Major,  and  not  quite  so  rich  as  Western  Mauritania. 
A  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  species  takes  place  in  the  direction  from  east 
to  west.  But  in  Tunis,  as  in  the  conterminous  regions,  the  fauna  has  been  con- 
nderably  modified  by  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  historical  times. 
The  destruction  of  i&nd  forests  has  caused  certain  spedes  of  animals  to  disappear,  or 
else  has  reduced  the  extent  of  the  aone  inhabited  by  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
domestic  animals  have  been  imported,  and  also  probably  wild  animals,  such  as  deer, 
for  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  these  animals  were  not  to  be  found  in  this 
region  bofore  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  introduced  and  kept  them  in  a 
half  domesticated  state  to  oftn  them  up  as  sacrifices  to  Baal-Hammon.  At  present  a 
few  deer  are  to  be  seen  in  the  western  uplands  of  Tunisia,  notably  south  of  Tabarka, 
in  the  Khumir  and  Ushtetta  hills. 

The  bear,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  very  common,  judging  from  the 
numerous  geographical  terms  in  which  its  name  occurs,  appears  to  have  become 
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extinct  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  baboon  is  no  longer  to  be  met 
with,  except  in  that  angle  of  Tunisia  bordering  on  the  southern  shotts.  Lions  still 
exist  in  some  of  the  hills  on  the  frontier  of  Algeria,  and  more  especially  in 
Ehumiria,  amongst  the  Ushtetta  tribes,  and  in  the  Jebel-Bd-Ghanem.  But  tb^ 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
preyed  upon  peasants  and  travellers  in  the  very  outddrts  of  the  towns,  and  when  the 
roads  were  lined  with  gibbets  on  which  these  animals  were  crucified.  According  to  a 
popular  legend,  the  B(k-Qhanem  territory  still  contained  a  few  thousands  of  these 
ferocious  beasts  some  few  centuries  ago,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  gave  the 
country  to  a  certain  tribe  on  the  condition  that  they  ate  no  other  flesh  than  that  of 
the  lion. 

Elephants  have  disappeared  with  the  forests  which  they  devastated,  but  it  is 
satisfactorily  shown  that  they  existed  in  this  country  in  the  early  period  of  local 
history ;  they  were  probably  exterminated  during  the  Roman  sway.  In  Pliny's 
time  elephants  were  already  brought  in  captivity  "  from  beyond  the  solitudes  of 
the  Sjrrtes ; "  but  a  Spanish  writer  states,  on  mere  hearsay  authority,  that  this 
pachyderm  was  seen  in  Tunis  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
More  fortunate  than  the  elephant,  the  buffalo  has  not  been  completely  exterminated, 
a  few  herds  still  roaming  round  Lake  Bijserta,  and  even  in  the  island  of*  Eshkel,  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name ;  but  they  are  no  longer  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  A  few  moufflons  still  survive  in  the  southern  hills  of  Tunis,  but  in  no 
otheir  part  of  the  country.  But,  as  in  the  rest  of  North-west  Africa,  the  domestic 
fauna  has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  that  most  valuable  animal,  the  camel. 
According  to  Tissot,  this  animal  has  for  at  least  fifteen  centuries  been  indispensable 
OS  a  beast  of  burden  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States  and  Sudan. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  authors 
concerning  the  struggle  which  the  army  of  Begulus  had  to  sustain  on  the  borders 
of  Bagrada  against  a  serpent  more  than  116  feet  long.  But  at  the  present  day 
throughout  the  whole  of  Tunis  there  is  not  a  snake  which  attains  one-fifth  of  these 
proportions.  The  varieties  of  the  ophidian  family  have  also  decreased  in  number, 
although  there  are  probably  still  many  species  as  yet  undiscovered ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  reptiles  which  the  ancient  writers  describe  as  sprung  from 
the  blood  of  the  Gorgon,  must  be  classed  amongst  the  fabulous  animals.  One  of 
the  districts  most  infested  by  serpents  is  the  mountain  region  which  skirts  the 
Tunisian  Sahara ;  the  natives  have  even  been  compelled  to  quit  the  Jebel  Telja, 
north-east  of  tbe  Shott-el-Gharsa,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  snakes,  of  the 
tagarga  family,  which  swarm  in  this  place.  Farther  east,  towards  Sfakes,  the 
nomads  of  the  steppes  have  a  great  dread  of  the  tormg  (eehis  carinata),  which 
twines  itself  round  the  branches  of  the  tamarisk-trees  growing  mjor  the  springs, 
and  thence  darts  down  upon  its  prey.  It  is  probably  the  same  species  as  thejaculiu, 
or  "  winged  serpent,"  of  the  Latin  authors.  A  recent  expedition,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Doiimet  Adanson,  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  "  hooded  "  snake, 
called  b&  ftira,  the  nty'a  of  naturalists.  The  scorpion,  another  reptile  common  in 
Tunis,  is  extremely  dangerous,  much  more  so  than  the  Algerian  or  Marocoo 
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varieties.  Its  sting  often  proves  fatal.  According  to  the  natives,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fossiliferous  sandstone  placed  at  the  threshold  suffices  to  prevent  scorpions  from 
getting  into  the  houses ;  they  are  said  never  to  be  found  in  the  El- Jem  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  built  with  these  stones.  Clouds  of  locusts  visit  the  Tunisian  Tell, 
and  destroy  the  harvest ;  those  which  devastated  Algeria  in  1845  were  hatched, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Fellissier,  near  the  Tunisian  Jerid.  Butterflies  are 
extremely  rare,  in  Tunis;  the  chief  charm  of  our  fields  is  denied  to  those  of 
Northern  Africa,  but  a  few  of  these  graceful  insects  are  to  be  seen  hovering  over 
the  flowery  slopes  of  the  mountains.  This  scarcity  of  lepidoptera  is  due  to  the 
great  numbers  of  birds,  which  destroy  the  caterpillars. 

Tunis  possesses  a  few  special  varieties  of  birds,  amongst  others  a  sparrow  from 
the  Jerid,  called  the  bd-hablbi,  or  "  father  of  friendship,"  which  flies  from  palm 
to  palm  uttering  a  shrill  note  like  that  of  the  canary.  This  elegant  bird,  celebrated 
in  all  the  songs  of  the  country,  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  good  genius,  and  the 
natives  protect  it  zealously  against  foreign  sportsmen ;  but  all  attempts  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  town  of  Tunis  have  hitherto  failed.  The  salt  lakes  are  covered 
with  blue  and  pink-coloured  flamingoes,  which,  from  a  distance,  look  like  soldiers 
clad  in  bright  uniforms.  Above  the  fields  wheel  flocks  of  starlings,  at  times  dense 
enough  to  cloud  the  skies.' 

The  seas  which  bathe  the  shores  of  Tunis  swarm  with  fish.  Around  Jerba  and 
!  Eerkenna  Arehipelago,  which  even  ancient  writings  describe  as  "  environed  by 
wikes,"  the  shallow  water  is  divid^  into  irregular  compartments  formed  of  palms 
which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  which  enclose  channels  and  chambers  into 
which  the  fish  swim  at  high  water,  but  from  which  they  are  tmable  to  extricate 
themselves  at  low  water.  The  islanders  are  thus  enabled  to  capture  a  great 
quantity  of  fish,  which  they  cure  and  export  to  the  towns  on  the  neighbouring 
coast,  and  even  to  Italy.  The  cuttle-fish,  which  are  obtained  chiefly  on  a  bank 
situated  between  S&kes  and  the  islands,  are  dried  in  the  son  and  nearly  all  exported 
to  Greece.  The  Jerba  and  Eerkenna  isUmders  also  fish  for  sponges,  either  in 
winter  by  means  of  long  hooked  poles  which  they  drag  over  the  rooks,  or  in 
summer  by  wading  in  the  shallows  and  feeling  for  them  with  their  feet. 

The  shores  of  Cape  Bon,  less  rich  in  anioial  life  than  those  of  Eerkenna,  are 
visited  by  shoals  of  fish  migrating  from  one  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
other.  Enclosures  erected  along  the  shore  at  equal  distances  entrap  the  timny- 
fish,  whioh  are  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  these  migratory  fishes.  The  Lake  of 
Bizerta,  which,  according  to  a  legend  related  by  El-Edrisi  furnishes  exactly  twelve 
varieties  of  fish,  one  for  each  month  in  the  year,  is  also  an  important  fishing- 
ground,  chiefly  for  mullet,  whioh  are  caught  by  a  very  ingenious  device,  dating  pro- 
bably from  the  Punic  period.  From  side  to  side  of  the  channel  is  stretched  a  rope, 
along  which  runs  a  ring  retaining  a  female  mullet,  who  swims  easily  in  the  water ; 
the  male  fish  flock  roimd  this  enticing  bait,  and  are  thus  caught  in  shoals  with  nets. 
Palisades  of  reeds  and  willows  are  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  through 
which  the  fish  can  easily  enter,  but  are  unable  to  retreat.  Finally,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Tunis,  towards  Capes  Serrat  and  Negro,  the  coral  bonks  stretch  from  the 
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bay  of  Tabarka  westwards  along  the  Algerian  coast ;  although  now  soiinewhat 
impoverished,  these  banks  were  till  recently  visited  by  hundreds  of  vessels'  from 
Torre  del  Greco.  The  fishing  for  those  shell-fish  (the  murex)  which  supplied  a 
purple  dye,  has  been  abandoned  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  enormous 
heaps  of  murex  and  purpura,  similar  to  those  on  the  beaches  of  Sidon,  still  seen  on 
the  shores  of  Jerba  and  Lake  Biban,  are  a  proof  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
industry  to  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  African  seaboard. 

Inhabitants  of  Tt/nisia. 

Beyond  the  territories  of  Tripoli,  which  are  mainly  deserts,  and  offer  along  the 
coast  but  few  ports,  a  narrow  cultivated  zone,  and  oases  few  and  far  between,  Tunis 
must  naturally  have  proved  pre-eminently  a  land  of  promise  to.  invaders  coming 
either  from  the  sea  or  from  inland.  Its  fluvial  basin,  the  first  occurring  in  Africa 
west  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  such  vast  wastes,  its 
fertile  plains,  its  lakes  and  gulfs  teeming  with  fish,  its  ports  so  exceUently  situated 
bo'th  for  commerce  and  for  the  military  command  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  were 
advantages  calculated  to  attract  warlike  nations,  and  convert  this  regi<m  into  a 
battlefield  for  rival  states.  Stations  covered  with  the  scattered  remains  of  stone 
implements  and  w^pons,  besides  megaliths,  menhirs,  dolmois,  cromlechs,  rare  iu 
certain  regions  of  Tunis  but  very  common  in  others,  still  recall  the  presmce  of 
peoples  having  either  the  same  origin  or  the  same  religion  as  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Brittany  and  Andalusia. 

In  the  very  be^nning  of  written  historj^,  the  Phoenicians  had  already  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  very  angle  of  the  continent,  whence  th^  could  omnmand 
the  waters  of  Sardinia  on  one  side  and  those  of  Crete  on  the  other.  Then  the 
Romans,  become  powerful,  desired  in  their  turn  to  conquer  this  African  foreland, 
without  whidi  none  of  their  Mediterranean  possessions,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  or  Italy 
itself,  would  have  been  free  from  attack.  Thus  for  more  than  a  century  the  known 
world  was  shaken  by  the  struggles  of  these  two  powerful  rivals,  until  the  Phoenician 
city  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  succeeded  by  a  florjishing  Roman  settle- 
ment. The  Vandals  and  the  Byzantines  afterwards  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Tunis,  which  many  successive  invasions  of  the  Arabs  brought  at  last  within  the 
circle  of  the  Mohammedan  WQrld.  The  Turks  merely  succeeded  in  giving 
governors  to  the  country,  and  the  invasions  of  the  European  Christians,  under 
Louis  IX.  and  Charles  Y.,  did  not  last  lung  enough  to  produce  the  slightest  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  civilisation  of  Tunis.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  piracy,  by 
introducing  a  constant  stream  of  slaves  into  the  country,  led  undoubtedly  to  a  con- 
siderable modification  of  type  amongst  the  urban  populations. 


The  Berbers  and  Arabs. 

The  ancient  Carthaginian  and  Roman  masters  of  this  region,  both  of  whom 
ruled  over  it  for  many  centuries  and  covered  it  with  towns,  fortresses,  and  montt- 
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ments,  have  imparted  none  of  their  physical  characteristics  to  the  people,  as  far  at 
least  as  can  now  be  detected ;  nor  have  any  traditions  of  their  former  supremacy 
survived  amongst  the  local  communities.  The  most  careful  observers  have  also 
&ilad  to  detect  any  traces  of  Greek  or  Vandal  influences  in  the  outward  appearance, 
languages,  or  usages  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Tunisia.  The  only  two  ethnical 
elements  represented  in  the  country,  apart  from  the  Jews  and  foreigners  who  have 
recently  immigrated,  are  the  various  groups  rightly  or  wrongly  known  by  the 
comprehensive  term  of  "Berbers,"  and  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  invaders. 
These  latter,  to  judge  by  their  speech,  and  the  ascendancy  which  they  owe  to  their 
traditions  representing  them  as  the  conquerors  and  reformers  of  the  country, 
apparently  compose  the  largest  part  of  the  nation.  But  those  peoples  who  iu  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginians  constituted,  under  various  names,  the  very  basis  of  the 
population,  are  iu  reality  still  by  far  the  most  numerous,  however  much  they  have 
become  mixed  with  those  other  elements  which,  by  a  succession  of  crossings,  have 
become  g^radually  merged  in  the  native  type.  The  ancient  language  has  not  yet 
entirely  died  out,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerba  Island  still  speak  a  Berber  dialect, 
and  even  wrote  it  at  one  time.  A  book  written  in  Berber  is  still  said  to  be  presetted 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  this  island.  The  ancient  Libyan  characters  were  probably 
employed  in  its  composition,  because  the  Jer&ba,  as  the  islanders  are  called,  recog- 
nise the  lettOTS  of  their  own  alphabet  in  the  copies  of  Libyan  inscriptions  which 
have  been  shown  them.  The  powerful  Urghamma  tribe,  who  are  found  in  those 
parts  of  Tunis  near  the  frontier  of  Tripoli,  also  speak  a  Berber  dialect  closely  related 
to  that  employed  by  the  Jerliba.  The  mountaineers  of  the  Jebels  Dwir&t  and 
Metm&ta,  who  belong  to  the  same  *'  Eabyle  "  group  as  the  Tripolitan  Berbers  of  the 
Jebel  Jefren,  also  speak  this  dialect.  But  it  a  not  true,  as  was  till  recently  believed, 
that  the  Drid  or  Derid  clan  in  the  northern  portion  of  Tunis  on  both  banks  of  the 
Mejerda,  stUl  speak  the  Berber  hmguage.  All  the  northern  and  central  Tunisian 
tribes,  even  those  who  have  jealously  preserved  their  Berber  traditions  and  genea- 
logies, have  become  assimilated  to  the  Arabs  in  speech.  Besides,  these  two  ethnical 
elements  have  beoome  so  closely  oonnectcl  during  the  last  thousand  years  and 
more,  that  many  a  tribe  bearing  a  single  oolleotive  name  consists  in  reality  of  dis- 
tinct fractions,  some  of  thor  clans  being  of  Berber  others  of  Arab  extraction. 
Thus  the  Khumirs,  who  are  usually  considered  as  forming  a  homogeneous  group,  are 
divided  into  four  secondary  tribes,  of  which  one  is  of  pure  Berber  origin,  whilst 
the  three  others  are  said  to  be  of  Arabic  descent;  but  all  alike  employ  the 
Maugrabin  dialect.  Still,  the  traditional  descent  of  a  tribe  is  not  a  reliable 
guarantee  for  the  purity  el  its  origin,  because  from  generation  to  generation  the 
race  may  have  been  greatly  modified  by  marriage.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that, 
in  Northern  and  Oentral  Tunis,  the  two  races  have  been  almost  merged  in  one  by 
these  crossing ;  Arabs  and  Berbers  have  beoome  mutually  assimilated  one  to  the 
other.  The  relatively  low  elevation  of  the  uplands  and  the  breadth  of  the  valleys, 
which  ramify  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  hitve  facilitated  this  ethnical 
fudon,  and  the  abrupt  contrasts  tiiat  are  met  with  in  Algeria  and  Maroooo  between 
the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who  still  differ  in  appearance  and  customs,  are  seldom  seen 
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in  Tunis.  The  pure  Berber  type  is  to  be  found  only  amongst  the  southern  high- 
landers  and  in  Jerba  Island.  Here,  as  in  the  Algerian  Jurjura,  it  has  been  noticed 
that,  compared  to  the  Arabs,  the  natives  have  shorter  and  broader  features,  that 
their  skull  and  facial  outline  are  less  regular,  the  hair  lighter,  the  glance  more 
animated,  the  expression  more  frank,  and  that  they  are  altogether  of  a  more 
cheerful  and  enterprising  disposition. 

Although  the  difEerence  between  the  two  races  is  very  clearly  defined,  that 
between  their  several  modes  of  life  is  much  more  strongly  marked.  Both  towns- 
men and  nomads,  be  their  origin  what  it  may,  present  the  strongest  contrasts,  and 
mutually  treat  each  other  as  if  they  belonged  to  two  different  nations.  According 
to  the  latest  census,  the  population  of  Timis  is  equally  divided  between  the  "  men 
of  the  houses "  and  the  "  dwellers  in  the  tents."  In  the  northern  regions  the 
nomad  tribes,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  towns,  villages,  and  cultivated  lands,  have 
a  somewhat  limited  range,  whilst  in  the  south  they  possess  the  whole  extent  of 
the  steppes  as  their  free  camping-grounds. 

Besides,  families  which  are  but  half  nomad  reside  in  all  parts  of  Tunis,  at  one 
tinSe  cultivating  the  ground  in  some  depression,  at  another  following  their  herds  to 
the  upland  pasture  lands.  Famine,  civil  strife,  and  war  often  break  up  thd 
friendly  relations  between  the  tribes,  and  the  groups  compotdng  them  often  remove 
to  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  from  each  other,  ^ot  a  single  generation 
passes  without  these  migrations,  which  are  analogous  to  those  handed  down  to  us 
by  history  and  by  local  traditions.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Drids  or  Derids,  who  for- 
merly followed  in  the  train  of  the  "  Bey  of  the  camp  "  as  taxgatherers,  have 
become  scattered  throughout  various  parts  of  Tunis  on  both  banks  of  the  Mejerda ; 
whUe  the  northern  Ulad  Sidi-Abid  tribe,  neighbours  of  the  Bejas,  have  sent  an  off- 
shoot into  the  Nafta  oasis,  near  the  Shott-el-Jerid.  According  to  M.  Duveyrier,  the 
Dedmakas,  or  T&demakkas,  one  of  the  tribes  composing  the  Ehumir  group,  are 
closely  related  to  the  KM-Tftdemakket,  now  incorporated  with  the  confederation  of 
the  Tuareg  Auelimmiden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  all  the  other  Khumirsj 
even  those  who  call  themselves  Arabs,  came  from  the  south  and  from  the  west 
«ome  centuries  ago.  The  Tarabelsi  also,  who  cultivate  the  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
Tunis,  are  evidently  descendants  of  immigrants  from  Tripoli,  as  their  name  seems 
to  indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  common  tradition  in  Tunis  ^at  the 
Maltese,  those  Arab  islanders  who  have  become  such  fervrait  Oatholics,  are  closely 
related  to  the  Ulad  Said  who  roam  throughout  the  environs  of  SC^sa. 

At  a  still  recent  period  a  great  many  nomads  lived  by  war  and  pilluge,  either  as 
soldiers  of  the  Bey,  or  as  professional  brigands.  The  TTrghammas,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Tripoli,  number  some  thirty  thousand  individuals,  representing  an  armed  force  of 
at  least  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  were  exempted  from  all  tribute,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  they  refused  to  jmy  it ;  but  they  were  o£E[cially  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  border  lands  against  foreign  marauders.  Hence,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  out  the  Bey's  instructions,  they  crossed  into  the  neighbouring  territories  at 
their  pleasure,  killing  the  men  and  carrying  off  the  women,  children,  and  provisions. 
The  Urghamma  warriors,  proud  of  their  sanguinary  exploits,  were  accustomed  to 
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make  a  notch  in  the  stock  of  their  guns  for  every  enemy  they  had  killed,  and  these 
weapons  are  still  to  be  seen  covered  with  notches  from  the  butt-end  to  the  very 
muzzle  of  the  barrel.  The  F  menshas  of  Ealaa-es-Senam,  entrenched  within  their 
Tipland  stronghold,  held  the  Bey's  soldiers  in  such  contempt  that,  when  advancing 
to  collect  the  taxes,  the  troops  were  often  r&'  \ved  with  the  present  of  a  dead  dog, 
accompanied  by  derisive  cheers  and  cries  of  "  There  is  our  tribute  to  your  sove- 
reiga."  The  Ham&mma,  who  roam  over  the  steppes  in  the  vicinity  of  Gafsa,  claim 
to  be  faithful  subjects  of  the'  Bey,  mainly,  however,  because  they  can  thus  rob 
with  the  g^reater  impunity.  Every  male  of  this  tribe  is  taken  by  his  father,  the 
very  day  of  his  birth,  placed  upon  a  horse  already  caparisoned,  and  welcomed 
with  the  following  traditional  words:  "Saddle  and  bridle,  and  life  on  Islam." 
That  is  to  say,  that  the  child's  only  inheritance  would  be  a  hoi  md  weapons, 
and  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  plimdering  iiis  Mussulman 
brethren,  inhabitants  of  the  vast  Mohammedan  world.  At  the  present  time  the 
sons  of  these  bandits,  finding  it  no  longer  profitable  to  gain  their  living  by 
plundei',  emigrate  to  the  cities,  more  especially  to  fidne  and  Tunis,  where  they  are 
employed  chiefly  as  porters.  Travellers  crossing  the  Urgbamma  territory  are 
often  surprised  to  meet  members  of  this  tribe  &miliar  with  the  French  language. 
These  are  emigrants  who  have  become  rich  and  returned  to  their  native  land. 

Till  recently,  before  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Freach  troops  had 
powerfully  modified  the  internal  relations,  the  whole  of  the  Tunisian  tribes  as  well 
as  the  other  communities,  were  split  up  into  two  ao/,  or  hostile  leagues,  which 
frequently  changed  sides  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  taxes  or  the  exactions 
of  the  cadis.  One  of  these  two  great  parties,  that  of  the  Ahsimtya,  claimed  to  be 
that  of  the  Bey.  In  Central  Tunis  this  faction  was  more  especially  represented 
by  the  great  Ham&mma  tribe,  whilst  the  Beni-Zid  were  at  the  head  of  the  Fashiyas, 
or  the  party  of  the  independent  Arabs.  They  daim  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
French  renegade,  and  on  this  ground  they  welcomed  the  explorer  Pellissier, 
giving  him  the  title  of  "  cousin."  The  Ulad-Ayars  of  the  Kef  district,  the  Zlas 
of  Eairwan,  the  Nefets  of  B&-Hedma,  the  Urghammas,  and  the  Akkaras  of  the 
Tripoliton  frontier,  were  the  allies  of  the  Haiamftmas,  whilst  the  Metalits  of  Sfokes 
the  SuAs  of  Sftsa,  the  Majors,  the  Frashish  of  the  Algerian  frontier,  and  the 
Hazemsof  Oabes,  were  numbered  amongst  those  Beduins  who  recognise  no  masters. 
Some  years  ago,  by  a  skilful  stratagem,  the  Beni-Zid  obtained  possession  of  the 
Easbah  of  Sfakes,  and  did  not  evacuate  it  till  they  liberated  all  the  prisoners  of 
their  faction  whom  the  Bey's  government  had  imprisoned  in  this  citadeL  The 
Mahadebas  of  tlie  coast,  between  Sfakes  and  the  Syrtis  Minor,  are  respected  by  all 
alike  as  a  tribe  of  Marabuts  or  priests.  The  Bey  has  exempted  them  from  all 
taxes,  on  the  condition  that  they  afford  protection  and  hospitality  to  the  cara- 
vans. The  Nefzawa,  who  occupy  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name  between  the 
Shott-el-Jerid  and  the  Shott-el-Fejej,  are  divided  between  two  hostile  fac- 
tions. The  tribes  <x>mposing  the  independent  party  attempted  to  resist  the 
French,  but  after  a  few  desultory  skirmishes  they  fled  into  Tripolitan  territory. 
These  fugitives,  estimated  at  more  than  thirty  thousand,  found  it  extremely 
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difBouIt  to  get  a  living  amongvt  the  BouUiem  tribes,  and  the  majority  returned  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Nefet. 

Amongst  the  town  Arabs,  often  spoken  of  as  Moors,  like  their  fellow-countey- 
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men  in  the  towns  of  Algeria  and  Marocoo,  the  numerous  ethnical  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed  have  become  so  intimately  intermingled  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  recognise  them.     Even  the  Moors  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  some 
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in  1^  fifteoith,  others  at  the  oommencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to 
whom  cultivated  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities  wan  assigned  as  special  qurirters, 
have  left  in  but  few  towns  and  villages  descendants  who  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  Arab  townsmen.  Some  few  noble  families,  however,  have  preserved  their 
genealogiM,  or  have  even  retained  the  keys  of  their  mansions  in  Seville  or  Granada; 
these  are  still  spoken  of  as  Andulos  or  Andahs,  that  is  to  say,  "  Andalusians." 
Moreover,  a  few  tx)wns  and  villages  are  mentioned  where  workmen  of  Spanish 
orig^.  carry  on  a  special  industry,  and  where  the  traditions  of  their  trade  have 
enabled  them  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  origin.  The  skilful  gardeners  of 
TestAr  and  Teburba,  on  the  lower  Mejerda,  know  that  their  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jenil  and  Guadalquivir ;  at  Nebel,  on  the  east  coast,  the  pottery 
industry  is  maintained  by  these  exiles,  who  have  retained  the  name  of  Andalusians, 
and  who,  from  father  to  son,  have  religiously  transmitted  the  fictile  vases  brought 
from  Malaga  by  their  fugitive  ancestors.  At  the  time  of  Peyssonnel's  voyage,  a 
himdred  yeavs  aftw  their  expulsion  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  they  still  spoke 
Spanish  and  dressed  in  the  ancient  Andalusian  fashion.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
"  Moorish  "  population  of  Tunis  is  also  composed  of  renegades  of  all  nations,  who 
were  brought  into  the  country  as  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  dave  trade. 

The  town  peoples,  and  ofs^ieoially  those  called  Tunsi,  or  TJlad  Tun^s,  i.e. 
Children  of  Tunis,"  are  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  nomad  tribes ;  some 
few  are  even  of  an  olive  colour,  the  general  hue  of  the  skin  resembling  that  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Southern  Italians.  The  face  is  usually  olive,  the  nose  long,  the 
eyebrows  thick,  the  beard  dark  and  scanty ;  they  are  of  middle  hdght,  with  well- 
shaped  figures,  and  grac^ul  and  dignified  in  all  their  movements.  Individuals 
are  never  seen  amongst  them  with  the  slight  development  of  the  calf  so  noticeable 
amongst  the  Semites  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  as  well  as  amongst  the  Hindus ;  few 
also  are  met  who  present  such  an  obese  appearance  as  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
Spanish  Jews.  The  majority  of  the  Tanimans  are  rdigious,  but  perfectly  free 
from  fanaticism.  They  are  staid,  dignified,  and  benevolent  in  dupositton ;  and 
however  much  they  may  be  corrupted  by  a  commercial  career,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
far  honester  than  their  Christian  and  Jewish  rivals.  In  the  days  when  piracy  and 
the  slave  trade  flourished,  the  Tunisians  were  -noted  for  the  kindness  with  which 
they  treated  their  slaves.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  "  captive  maidens  of  Tunis 
and  Bizerta,"  who  passed  their  time  sfdnning  yam  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
Christian  pirates,  were  less  happy  by  far  than  the  Christian  women  who  became 
the  prisoners  of  the  Tunsi.  Except  amongst  the  merchants,  there  are  very  few 
Tunisians  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Prophet's  example  to  espouse  more  than 
one  wife  at  a  time.  In  industry,  taste,  aptitude  for  business,  and  finally  in  educa- 
tion and  literary  culture,  the  Tunisians  are  considered  to  be  the  superiors  of  all 
the  other  Moors,  who,  however,  can  claim  the  palm  for  bettor  morals.  Before  the 
Turkish  rule,  a^  when  the  southerr.  tribes  encamped  on  the  commercial  routes 
had  not  yet  become  brigands,  Tunii  was  the  great  market  for  exporting  the  goods 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Sudan.  The  Negroes  of  ^e  Niger  and  Lake  Tzad  con- 
sidered all  mMohandise  othra*  than  that  mairala^^iured  by  the  Tunsi  as  unworthy 
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of  their  notice.  "  Tunis  invents,  Algiers  prepares,  and  Oran  destroys,"  says  an 
Arab  proverb  quoted  by  Th^opbile  Gautier,  but  for  physical  energy  and  love  of 
work  the  proverb  must  be  read  in  an  inverse  way.  The  Africans  of  Tripoli  are 
the  most  indifferent  workmen  ;  those  of  Ttmis  are  preferable,  although  inferior  to 
those  of  Algiers,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  natives  of 
Marocco. 

^   The  Turks. 

The  Turkish  element,  formerly  represented  by  the  Beys  and  Janissaries,  has 
for  some  time  past  been  on  the  wane  in  Timis,  and  now  Turks,  properly  so  called, 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  The  Osmanli,  and  together  with  them 
the  reigning  family,  by  intermarrying  have  all  become  Eulugli,  and  are  gradually 
being  absorbed  in  the  predominating  race  of  the  Arab  "  Moors."  The  Malekite 
religion,  to  which  they  belonged,  is  g^radually  being  replaced  by  the  Hanefite 
ceremonies,  which  are  practised  by  the  bulk  of  the  Maugrabin  Mussulmans. 
Religious  heresy  has,  nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  followers  in  tihe  towns  of 
Tunis.  The  Beni-Mzab,  who  regularly  emigrate  to  Tunis  as  charcoal  merchants 
and  firemen  at  the  baths,  are  all  Kharejites,  or  "  Dissenters."  They  are  also  called 
£hamsiya  or  "  People  of  iike  Fifth,"  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  four  orthodox  SQcts.  Like  the  Beni-Mzab  and  the  Berbers  of  the  Jebel 
Nefusa,  the  Jer&ba  are  also  "  People  of  the  Fifth,"  and  practise  all  the  rites  of 
the  Ibadhite  persuasion.  They  wear  the  sheshia,  the  gandura  made  of  cloth 
embroidered  with  brilliant  coloured  designs,  look  upon  the  cat  as  an  unclean  beast, 
and  hold  the  chameleon  in  awe.  The  rites  of  their  religion  oblige  them  to  take 
off  their  nether  garments  when  they  prostrate  themselves  to  say  tlieir  prayers. 
The  orthodox  religious  brotherhoods  are  represented  in  Tunis  more  especially  by 
the  Tijaniya,  the  Madaniya,  the  A'issawa,  and  in  many  tribes  live  holy  families 
composed  of  Shdrfa,  or  "  Sons  of  the  Prophdt."  As  a  gtmeral  rule,  more  fanatics 
are  found  amongst  the  townsmen  than  amongst  the  nomads.  According  to 
Pellissier,  this  is  due  to  the  kind  of  education  which  prevails  in  the  Mussulman 
world,  where  "  those  who  are  the  most  learned  are  also  the  most  narrow-minded.'^ 
Besides,  many  practices  interior  tp  the  advent  of  Mohammedanisui  are'  still  extant 
in  this  country.  The  natives  still  tie  strands  of  wool  to  certain  trees  pointed  out 
by  their  traditions;  they  have  a  great  dread  of  the  evil  eye,  and  protect  their 
dwellings  from  it  by  the  marks  of  their  five  fingers,  tiie  numeral  6 — ^the  symbol 
of  the  fijsh— being  considered  as  especially  favourable.  The  father  of  a  large 
family  contents  himself  with  the  remark,  "I  have  five  children,"  so  as  not  to 
mention  other  numbers  of  less  propitious  or  even  fatal  influence.  In  times  of 
drought,  the  natives  have  recourse  to  charms  and  witchcraft,  so  as  to  open  "  the 
gates  of  the  clouds."  When  the  raiu  is  very  tardy  in  coming,  and  their  young 
crops  and  harvests  are  in  danger,  the  people  occasionally  seize  hold  of  their  kaid 
and  plunge  him  into  a  spring,  taking  care  to  let  the  water  trickle  through  his 
beard.     "  This  is  their  fashion  of  celebrating  rogation  days,"  says  Beul^. 
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In  proportion  to  the  Mohammedan  population,  the  Jews  are  more  numerous  in 
the  regency  of  Tunis  than  in  Algeria.  They  are  grouped  together  in  important 
communities,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Tunis,  but  also  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
coast  and  in  Jerba  Island.  Many  of  these  Israelites  are  the  descendants  of  Jews 
settled  in  the  country  before  the  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  these  families,  till  recently  looked  on  with  contempt,  do  not  contain  some 
elements    of     the    ancient 

Carthaginian  masters  of  the  ^-  '«>-T^'>™«  '»*«"• 

country.  The  Jews  driven 
out  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  well  ac  all  those  wLo 
have  immigrated  within  the 
last  few  hundred  years,  are 
generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Grana,  that  is  to  say, 
natives  of  Leghorn — Gurna, 
or  Leghorn,  having  been 
the  principal  market  of  the 
Jews  expelled  from  the  Ibe- 
rian peninsula.  The  Grana, 
most  of  whom  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Italian  con- 
sul, or  the  representatives 
of  other  foreign  powers,  had 
rarely  cause  to  complain 
of  the  Tunisians,  whilst  the 
"  Old  Jews"  were  denied  all 
rights  to  appeal  against  any 
injustice  or  extortion  th^ 
had  had  to  submit  to.  A 
great  many  &milies  were 
compelled  to  abjure  their 
faith  to  avoid  persecution ; 

but  although  they  willingly  coj^wrt  with  thoir  ancient  co-religionists,  they 
have  remained  Musnilmans.  ihere  are  also  Jews  in  Tunis  whose  doctrines 
have  become  modified.  Such  are  the  Israelites  of  Jerba  Island  who  worship 
saints,  and  show  gr^at  veneration  for  the  Mussulman  marabuts.  So  recently 
as  1868,  seventeen  Tunisian  Jews  were  assassinated,  and  no  -^ne  dared  to 
pursue  the  murderers,  who  got  off-  with  impunity.  A  special  he  dress  distin- 
guished the  Jews  who  had  no  right?  from  those  whom  no  one  dared  to  molest 
without  the  permissiDn  of  the  consuls.    By  a  singular  irony  of  fate,  the  majority 
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of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  Tunis,  remembering  that  their  ancestors  came  from  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  have  laid  claim  to  their  origin  so  as  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
their  ancient  persecutors.  In  the  same  way,  before  the  annexation  of  Tunis  to 
France,  a  number  of  refugees,  who  had  quitted  Algeria  to  evade  submission  to  the 
hated  conquerors,  claimed  to  be  Algerians,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  support  of 
the  French  Consul  against  the  Bey's  Government. 

All  the  Tunisian  Jews,  whether  of  native  or  extraneous  origin,  follow  the 
Spanish  rite,  reading  the  Pentateuch,  and  saying  their  prayers  in  Hebrew ;  never- 
theless, one  of  their  invocations  is  in  Arabic,  and  this,  according  to  Maltzau,  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  most  frequently  uttered,  and  indeed  the  only  one  that  the  women  use. 
This  ancient  prayer  of  the  persecuted  people  beseeches  the  Lord  to  "  let  loose  his 
wrath  upon  Spain,  as  well  as  on  Ismael,  Eedar,  and  Edom,"  the  three  latter  names 
being  figuratively  applied  to  the  Arabs,  Mussulmans  of  every  race,  and  Christians. 
In  spite  of  these  requests  addressed  to  an  avenging  Deity,  the  Tunisian  Jews  are 
mild  and  very  pacific  by  nature ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  merit  the  reputation  for 
greed  which  they  share  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  their  brethren ;  but  they 
are  very  adroit  in  seizing  the  opportunity  for  developing  new  industries.  They  are 
increasing  rapidly,  the  number  of  births  being  far  in  advance  of  the  deaths.  For 
some  time  past  they  have  crossed  over  the  boundaries  of  the  Tunisian  ham,  or  ghetto, 
to  which  they  were  restricted,  and  have  spread  throughout  all  the  quarters  of  the 
town.  In  certain  parts  of  the  bazaar  they  have  actually  driven  out  the  Arabs, 
gaining  ground  shop  by  shop.  They  are  no  longer  distinguished  by  a  special 
costume,  many  of  them  dressing  in  the  European  fashion,  as  the  laws  which 
forbade  them  to  clothe  themselves  like  the  Mussulmans  have  been  abolished.  But 
they  are  easily  distingiiiflhed  by  the  type  of  physiognomy,  by  their  bearing,  and 
often  by  their  obesity,  the  Spanish  Jews  of  Tunis  having  a  singular  tendency  to 
become  corpulent.  Till  quite  recently,  young  girls  were  subjected  to  a  special 
fattening  process,  art  stepping  in  to  assist  nature  in  making  them  "  substantial 
members  of  society."  These  young  girls  are  not  considered  "presentable"  till 
their  arms  and  leg«  have  become  large  enough  to  retain  the  rings  and  bracelets 
which  their  mothers  had  worn.  Whilst  in  nesi  W  all  other  countries  of  this  world 
the  Israelitish  race  is  distinguished  by  the  relative  purity  of  its  morals,  the  Jews 
of  Tunis  contrast  forcibly  with  the  other  inhabitants  precisely  by  their  gross 
immorality  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  source  of  all  the  vice 
of  this  city. 

Ths  Europeans. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Europeans  residing  in  Tunis  form  two  distLact  classes,  the 
families  of  the  merchants  settled  in  the  country  for  several  generations,  and  the 
immigrants  of  recent  date,  who  still  look  upon  themselves  as  foreigners.  The  class 
of  the  "  Old  Tunisians,"  which  comprises  a  few-  hundred  French  and  Italian  fami- 
lies, till  recently  constituted  a  kind  of  nation  within  a  nation,  like  the  Levantines 
of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.    Their  nationality  conferred  privileges  upon  them 
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of  which  they  were  proud.  Grouped  round  their  respective  consuls,  they  escaped 
the  extortions  to  which  the  natives  were  exposed,  and  this  privileged  position  had 
naturally  the  effect  of  binding  them  to  their  native  land.  But  in  spirit  and  morals 
they  differ  strikingly  from  their  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the  seas.  Below  the 
families  of  these  merchant  princes  is  a  restless  crowd  of  hangers-on,  mostly  im- 
poverished immigrants.  The  English  consul  might  surround  himself  with  a 
veritable  army,  because  the  Maltese  are  much  more  numerous  amongst  the 
Europeans  settled  in  Tunis,  if  however  the  name  of  European  can  properly  be 
applied  to  these  Arab  Catholics.  The  vicinity  of  the  Maltese  archipelago,  which  is 
but  20  miles  from  the  port  of  Tunis,  enables  the  poorwt  to  seek  their  fortunes  on 
the  mainland,  where  they  settle  down  as  porters,  watermen,  merchants,  innkeepers, 
and  gardeners.  Certain  streets  in  Tunis  are  entirely  occupied  by  Maltese,  and  even  on 
the  most  distant  routes  from  the  capital  these  island  traders  are  to  be  seen  tra- 
versing dangerous  highland  regions  on  foot,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
driving  before  them  horses  laden  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  Calabrians 
and  Sicilians  also  form  a  considerable  section  of  the  population,  and  to  these  must 
now  be  added  the  ever-increasing  colony  of  the  Northern  Italians. 

Although  till  recently  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Italians  and  Anglo-Maltese,  the 
French  colony  was  the  most  important,  thanks  to  its  numerous  Beni-Mzab  and 
other  Algerian  allies.  The  annexation  of  Tunis  to  France  has  naturally  resulted 
in  a  proportionate  increase  of  French  immigrants,  and  they  are  settling,  not  only  in 
the  capital,  but  also  in  the  commercial  towns  along  the  coast.  The  railway  which 
crosses  the  whole  country  from  east  to  west,  the  telegraph  stations  scattered 
throughout  the  territory,  the  camps  and  fortresses  occupying  the  straiegical 
positions,  and  the  tracts  of  land  bought  up  for  oultivatmg  vines  and  olives,  all 
attract  to  the  interior  a  continually  increasing  stream  of  French  clerks,  merchants, 
speculators,  and  workmen  of  every  deecription,  as  well  as  the  Kabyleswho  call 
themselves  Frendbmra,  and  who  come  to  offer  themselves  as  reapers  and  harvesters. 
The  sodal  and  economic  possession  of  Tunis  was  much  more  rapidly  accomplished 
than  that  of  Algeria.  This  country,  after  having  been  so  long  separated  from 
Europe,  and  by  its  history  become  connected  with  the  Asiatic  world,  is  evidently 
resuming  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  the  position  which  it  should 
hold  from  the  nature  and  relief  of  the  lond^  its  flora,  and  its  climate. 

TopooiiAPHV  OF  Tunisia. 

El'Biban,  the  frontier  town  near  the  Tripolitan  coast,  would  be  of  some  strate- 
gical and  commercial  importance  were  the  two  straits,  which  it  overlooks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bahiret-el-BibAn,  or  "Lake  of  the  Gates,"  of  sufficient  depth  to 
permit  vessels  of  large  size  to  enter  this  vast  basin.  As  it  is,  there  is  scarcely 
waterway  for  the  fishing^boats  to  anchor  before  the  fort.  Besides,  its  export  and 
import  trade,  at  any  time  but  slight,  has  been  transferred  north-westwards  to  the  har- 
bour of  Zarris,  or  J6rjis,a  town  consisting  of  five  distinct  villages,  which  are  scattered 
amongst  cornfields,  pohn  and  olive  groves.     This  region  wos  at  one  time  bo  fertile 
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that,  according  io  a  local  tradition,  a  canal,  excavated  in  the  plains  of  Zian,  or 
Medinet-Zian,  an  inland  town  now  in  ruins,  carried  down  to  the  port  of  Zarzis  a 
stream  of  olive-oil  which  the  natives  collected  in  barrels  and  exported.  But  the 
plundering  hordes  of  the  Akkara  and  TJrghamma  Beduins  have  effectually  dried 
up  this  river  of  oil  by  cutting  down  the  olive  groves.  Statues,  Roman  inscriptions, 
and  other  valuable  antiquities  have  recently  been  discovered  at  Zian.  According 
to  Barth,  the  Copts  had  at  one  time  very  numerous  colonies  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  between  Tripoli  and  Jerba  Island. 

"Westwards  are  the  towns  of  Metamer  and  Kasr-el-Mudenin,  inhabited  by  tribal 
groups  of  the  Urghammas,  built  on  fortified  mounds  in  the  midst  of  the  plain. 


HoTrSKS  AT  KaSB  EL-MlTSENIir. 


Before  the  occupation  of  i'unis  by  the  French,  the  Kasr  or  Castle  of  El-Mudenin 
sustained  a  siege  against  the  bey's  army.  In  these  towns  maybe  seen  the  gradual 
transition  from  the  cave  architecture  to  that  of  houses,  properly  so  called.  Buildings 
are  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  cliffs,  in  which  oval  apertures  made  at 
various  heights  represent  the  openings  of  caves  and  grottoes.  The  natives  reach 
these  artificial  caves,  some  of  which  are  five  or  six  stories  high,  by  means  of  ladders 
or  steps-  roughly  hewn  in  the  face  of  the  wall,  tn  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Metmata  range,  many  such  dwellings  hollowed  out  in 
these  beds  of  soft  chalk  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Tripolitan  troglodytes. 
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The  calves,  which  serve  as  dwellings  for  men  and  enclosures  for  domestic  animals, 
are  hollowed  out  laterally  at  the  bottom  of  a  kind  of  pit  open  to  the  sky,  and  with 
vertical  sides.  A  slightly  inclined  passage,  defended  by  a  closed  gate,  leads  from 
below  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  surrounding  plains  there  are  also  larger 
excavations  to  h.  cc:>n,  similar  to  those  made  by  the  Oauls,  and  which  are  still  used 
in  the  country  *.f  the  northern  Gallas.  They  were  doubtlass  used  by  the  natives 
as  places  of  refuge  when  their  country  was  overrun  by  hostile  tribes.  Sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  shape  of  truncated  pyramids  have  also  been  found  in  this  region 
of  Tunis :  they  are  encircled  by  an  enclosure  of  stakes,  menhirs,  or  other  megaliths. 

Jerba  Island,  some  160,000  acres  in  extent,  is  the  most  popidous  part  of  Tunis ; 
proportionately  speaking,  it  was  nearly  as  densely  peopled  as  France,  until,  a  few 
years  ago,  many  families  were  swept  away  by  the  cholera.  Its  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  look  upon  their  island  as  a  kind  of  large  town,  and  all  its  numerous 
groups  of  houses,  protected  by  forts  of  Spanish  construction,  are  termed  humta,  or 
"quarters."  Most  of  the  Jerabas  dwell  in  little  hamlets,  or  else  in  isolated 
cottages  standing  in  ikwe  separate  enclosures.  The  whole  island  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  although  all  the  water  for  irrigating  purposes  comes  from  wells  and 
cisterns,  it  is  extremely  productive,  thanks  to  the  ceaseless  labours  of  the  patient 
Beduins  who  till  the  land.  Jerba  Island  of  all  other  Tunisian  regions  possesses 
the  finest  olive-trees,  the  oil  from  which  is  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  the  main- 
land. The  other  fruits  obtained  from  the  orchards — ^apricots,  pomegranates,  figs, 
and  almonds— are  also  excellent;  while  ^  vine,  cultivated  mainly  by  the  Jews, 
yields  a  golden  wine  which  is  compared  with  those  of  Samos  and  Santorin.  Clumps 
of  palm-trees,  dispersed  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens,  are  protected  by  law  and 
yield  dates  which,  although  better  than  those  of  Eerkenna,  are  far  inferior  to  those 
of  Beled-el-Jerid.  These  trees  are  often  used  for  the  manufacture  of  palm-wine, 
which  is  obtained  by  means  of  incision^  made,  at  the  base  of  the  trunk.  • 

The  agriculture  to  which  the  Jerabu  pay  such  great  attention  is,  however, 
insuffici«it  to  give  empliq^ent'  to  all  the  inhabitants.  The  seaside  communities 
are  engaged  in  the  capture  of  fish,  octopuses,  and  vponges,  while  the  potters  manu- 
facture a  peculiar  vessel,  whicL  acquires  its  white  tint  by  being  immersed  in  the 
sea.  JSTumbers  of  weavers,  eaeh  woridng  in  his  own  hut,  manufacture  those 
coverlets  and  materials  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  which  are  so  greatly  admired  in 
the  bazaar  of  Tunis,  and  which  are  exported  to  considerable  distcnces,  even  as  fat 
as  the  markets  of  Bpmu.  The  Jeraba  men  emigrate  in  crowds  to  the  large  towns 
of  Timis  and  Tripoli,  and,  like  their  co-religionists,  the  Beni-Mzab,  they  are  found 
everywhere,  even  in  the  remote  inland  markets  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in 
Constantinople  and  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  the  Maltese  are  beginning  to  compete 
with  them  in  Jerba  itself.  In  1860,  as  many  as  three  hundred  had  already  settled 
in  the  principal  town  of  Jerba. 

The  ancient  capital,  which  like  the  entire  island  bore  the  name  of  Menim,  was 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  eastern  strait,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  which  connected 
the  island  with  the  mainland.  The  still  remaining  ramimrts  of  this  great  city 
are  3  miles  in  circumference.     In  all  parts  of  the  island,  which  in  the  time  of 
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those  half-ruined  boty,  or  old  strongholds,  which  are  dotted  round  the  whole 
island.  The  only  humt  on  the  southern  shore  which  merits  the  name  of  town, 
is  the  Humt  Ajim,  standing  close  to  the  western  strait,  which  is  practicable 
to  ships. 

The  present  capital  of  Jerba  stands  on  the  northern  side,  in  a  position  very 
unfavourable  to  trade,  for  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  some  miles  from  the 
shore.  This  town,  or  rather  this  collection  of  scattered  houses,  is  merely  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "  market ;  "  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Humt  8uk,  or  Suk-eUKehir,  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  Jeraba  merchants.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  the  only  persons  grouped  together  in  a  compact  community,  inhabit 
dirty,  unsavoury,  and  dilapidated  houses.  They  claim  to  have  arrived  in  the  island 
at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  o^netery,  a  column  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  Botj  Rim,  or  "  Castle  of  the  Heads,"  a  pyramid  of  bones  which  the  Turks 
erected  in  1560,  by  heaping  up  the  skulls  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards.  About 
the  year  1850,  the  Tunisian  Oovemment  caused  this  ghastly  monument  to  be 
demolished,  as  a  mark  of  international  courtesy. 

On  the  side  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  facing  the  continent,  the  largest  group  of 
houses  is  that  to  which  the  pome  of  Cabes  has  been  given.  It  is  not  a  town,  but  a 
collection  of  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  palm-trees.  Viewed 
from  the  sea,  the  oasis  looks  like  an  island  of  verdure  through  which  glare  the 
white  walls  of  the  buildings  here  and  there;  a  streamlet,  whose'  upper  bed  is 
occasionally  dry  and  nearly  always  blocked  by  rands  at  low  tide,  winds  between  the 
villages,  ramifying  in  all  directions  like  canals  of  irrigation.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  wed  stands  the  Borj  Jedid,  or  "  New  Castle,"  surrounded  by  the  wooden  huts 
of  a  village  of  "Meroanti,"  to  which  the  soldiers  have  given  the  name  of 
"  Coquinville."  Many  a  great  city  1^,  nevertiiieless,  sprung  from  a  much  humbler 
beginning  than  this. 

Farther  up,  both  banks  are  covered  by  the  houses  of  Jara,  the  principal  town 
of  the  oasis.  By  the  very  course  of  the  irrigating  trenches,  disposed  in  broken 
lines,  like  the  ramparts  of  a  citadel,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  this  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  fortified  city.  It  was  doubtless  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian 
town  of  Ta-Capd,  which  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  Byzantines 
and  Arabs,  and  whose  name  may  still  be  traced  in  its  present  form  of  Cabea,  Oabea, 
or  Ottba.  The  ruins  of  Boman  buildings  have  been  employed  in  constructing  the 
villages  of  Jara  and  Menael,  the  latter  situated  over  half  a  mile  farther  south,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  wed,  in  the  central  part  of  the  oasis,  where  the  market  is 
held. 

Still  farther  west  are  many  other  villages  dispersed  amongst  the  palm  groves. 
Altogether  the  various  villages  of  the  oasis  have  a  collective  population  of  about 
ten  thousand  souls,  amongst  whom  are  included  a  few  hundred  Jews.  The  small 
European  colony  has  been  recently  increased  by  a  French  garrison,  Cabes  having 
been  selected  as  the  capital  of  a  military  circle ;  a  Franeo>-Arab  school  has  also 
been  opened  here.     Before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  feuds  were  of  constant 
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occurrence  between  Jara  and  Menzel :  hence,  as  has  been  jocularly  remarked,  the 
name  of  Arad,  or  "  Discord,"  which  has  been  g^ven  to  the  province. 

Thanks  to  their  orchards  and  fields,  the  people  of  Cabes  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  highly  favoured  of  all  other  Tunisian  communities.  The  land,  rendered 
fruitful  by  the  irrigating  works,  is  divided  into  coimtless  plots,  separated  from  each 
other  by  hedges  of  cactus,  earth  walls,  and  thickset  palms.  Fig,  almond,  orange, 
and  other  fruit-trees  grow  in  wild  profusion  beneath  the  fan-like  leaves  of  the 
palms  swaying  in  the  breeze  above  them;  the  vine  twines  its  slender  tendrils 
around  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  barley  ripens  in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging 
foliage. 

But  neither  the  banana  nor  the  sugar-cane,  which  composed  the  wealth  of 
Cabes  in  the  eleventh  century,  are  any  longer  cultivated,  and  of  its  ancient  forests 
of  mulberry-trees  but  a  few  specimens  now  remain.  The  fertility  of  the  surround- 
ing lands  has  made  Cabes  the  most  important  port  of  call  along  this  portion  of  the 
coast;  it  also  exports  the  alfa  grass  coming  from  Central  Tunis,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
of  considerable  strategical  importance.  Situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
depression  which,  through  the  Shott-el-Jerid,  penetrates  far  inland,  Cabes  enables 
caravans  and  expeditions,  by  journeying  from  oasis  to  oasis,  to  skirt  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  plateaux  of  Tunis  and  Algeria.  During  the  Algerian 
insurrections,  it  was  through  this  town  that  weapons  and  supplies  were  obtained. 
A  large  smuggling  trade  thus  sprang  up  along  this  route,  which  threatened  to 
become  extremely  dangerous  to  the  security  of  French  power  on  the  Sahaiian 
frontier.  By  taking  possession  of  Cabes,  the  French  have  thus  secured  one  of  the 
gates  of  Algeria.    But  Cabes  has,  unfortunately,  no  port. 

The  ancient  creek  of  Tacapa,  which,  however,  was  only  available  to  small 
vessels,  has  been  choked  up  by  the  sands,  and  depths  sufficient  for  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage  must  be  sought  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  The  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial |)ort  by  means  of  jetties  and  dredgings  has  recently  been  proposed ;  its 
probable  site  has  already  been  selected,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wed  Melah,  or  "  S<ilt 
River,"  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Ain  Ud'ef.  An 
artesian  well  recently  sunk  near  the  Wed  Melah,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mediterranean,  is  over  400  feet  deep,  and  supplies  an  abundant  stream  of  water, 
which  rises  13  feet  above  the  ground.  This  projected  harbour  is  to  be  oompleted 
by  a  railway  which  will  be  connected  with  the  Algerian  system  through  Gafsa, 
Tebessa,  and  Suk-Ahras.  Bona  and  Cabes  would  thus  become  two  corresponding 
ports,  the  traffic  between  which  would  be  directly  conducted  overland,  and  the 
merchants  would  be  no  longer  compelled  to  skirt  the  Tunisian  promontories  to  the 
north.  When  Cabes  is  able  to  receive  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  no  other  town  of 
all  the  French  possessions  wiU  present  greater  advantages  as  a  terminus  on  the 
coast  for  a  railway  crossing  the  Sahara  to  Lake  Tsad.  From  the  same  place  will 
also  etart  the  longitudinal  line  running  from  sea  to  sea  south  of  the  island  of 
Maghreb.  The  new  town  already  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  alfa, 
dates,  and  henna  by  a  regular  service  of  steamboats. 

West  of  Cabes,  and  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Shott-el-Fejej,  several 
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Tillages,  scattered  m  the  midst  of  plantations  like  those  of  Cabes,  constitute  a  centre 
of  population  known  collectively  as  El-Hamma,  or  the  "  Hot  Springs."  These 
springs  are  the  Aqura  Tacapitanse  of  the  ancients.  Thd  four  hot  springs,  which 
have  g^ven  their  name  to  the  oasis,  have  a  temperature  of  from  93°  to  113°  F., 
and  are  still  used  by  the  natives,  who  have  re-erected  an  establishment  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  hot  baths. 

Beyond  the  El-HammA  oasis,  which  is  environed  by  sands  and  steppes  overrun 
by  the  Beni-Zid  Berbers,  the  traveller  must  pursue  his  way  between  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  Jebel  Tebaga  and  the  shores  of  the  great  sebkha  before  reaching  the 
palm  groves  of  N^fiMica,  about  36  miles  distant.  These  palm  groves,  some  forty  in 
number,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  or  encircled  by  rocks,  occupy  the  lower 
portions  of  the  triang^ular  peninsula  which  stretches  north-westwards  letween  the 
Shott-el-Fejej  and  the  Shott-el-Jerid.  The  most  numerous  follow  in  succession 
along  the  shore  of  the  g^reat  shott  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  chain  of  hills  and 
dunes.  In  many  places  they  form  a  continuous  forest  of  palms,  very  picturesque 
in  appearance  but  very  dangerous  to  live  in,  on  account  of  the  miasmas  arising 
from  the  surrounding  lagoons.  In  Kefzawa  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  ten 
or  twelve  date-trees  springing  obliquely  from  the  same  root,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  vast  framework  of  verdure  encircled  by  graceful  clusters  of  pendent 
fruit. 

Most  of  the  villages  are  enclosed  by  walls  and  ditches,  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  Beduins,  but  not  against  those  of  an 
organised  force.  ^ebilU,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Shott-el-Jerid,  is  the 
principal  village  of  Nefzawa,  and  in  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  to  the  west,  are  to  be 
seen  some  inscriptions  which  afford  grounds  for  believing  that,  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  chief  Roman  station  stood  on  this  spot.  The  settled  population  of 
the  Nef  zawa  oasis,  now  assimilated  to  the  Arabs  in  religion  and  speech,  belong  to 
two  primitive  races  merged  in  a  common  nationality  of  half-breeds.  One  of  these 
elements  was  a  tribe  of  Negro  agriculturists,  the  other  the  Nefsawa  Berbers,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Lu&ta  tribe,  originally  from  Marmaridis.  Around  these 
inhabitants  of  the  oasis  are  the  encampments  of  the  Arab  tribes,  most  of  whom  are 
of  a  peaceful  disposition.  Amongpst  ihem  are  the  Merftngs,  who  feed  their  flocks 
to  the  south  of  Nef  zawa  and  frequent  the  market  of  Dtn ;  they  occasionally  push 
on  their  trading  expeditions  as  far  as  Ghadames.  Farther  south,  in  the  few  oases 
and  aroimd  the  wells  skirting  the  southern  part  of  the  Shott-el-Jerid,  is  the 
powerful  Ghorib  tribe,  which  is  allied  to  the  Algerian  peoples  of  the  Wed  Suf, 
from  whom  it  is  separated  by  the  region  of  sandhills.  A  much  smaller  tribe,  but 
still  very  dangerous  on  aoooimt  of  their  plundering  habits,  is  that  of  the  UUbd 
Yakub,  or  "  Sons  of  Jacob,"  who  are  not  to  be  confused  with  another  of  the  same 
name,  encamped  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Mejerda.  These  Ul&d  Takub  of  the 
desert  wander  to  the  south-east  of  Nefzawa  over  upland  steppes,  whence  they  com- 
mand the  routes  between  Tunis  and  Ghadames.  These  are  the  nomads  who  have 
stopped  the  direct  caravan  trade  between  Tunis  and  Nigritia.  Like  the  Tuaregs, 
the  people  of  the  oases,  both  nomad  and  settled,  wear  the  Httam,  or  veil,  which 
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conceals  the  face  from  below  the   root  of  the  nose.      In  the  Nefzawa  district 
M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  has  found  niunerous  polished  stone  implements. 

West  of  Nefzawa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sebkha-el-Faraun,  rise  the  hills 
of  the  narrow  isthmus  which  is  known  by  the  .special  name  of  Belad-el-Jerid, 
"  Country  of  Palms,"  or  merely  as  Jerid,  i.e.  "  The  Palm  Grove,"  a  designation 
often  extended  to  the  whole  region  of  the  southern  oases.  The  Jerid  is,  in  fact, 
pre-eminently  the  date  country.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  shotts  and  sands,  and 
protected  from  the  north  wind  by  the  mountains  which  rise  to  the  north-east,  the 
Jerid  undoubtedly  possesses  that  "  fiery  air  "  which  is  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
palm.  Thanks  to  its  abundant  springs,  it  can  supply  these  trees  with  all  the  moisture 
they  require;  while  the  water,  slightly  warmer  in  temperature  than  the  atmosphere. 
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forms  veritable  thermal  rivers  which  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  oases 
of  the  Jerid  are,  as  M.  Duveyrier  expresses  it,  "natural  hothouses,"  in  which 
tropical  plants  such  as  flourish  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Sunda  islands  might  be 
ctdtivated ;  but  the  natives  are  content  with  their  exquisite  dates — the  best  of  which 
were  formerly  resei'ved  for  the  bey's  own  table — their  no  less  highly  appreciated 
oranges,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  and  cereals.  Their  existence  would  be  one 
of  perfect  ease  and  comfort  were  they  not  weighed  down  by  the  heavy  taxes. 

The  Jerid  has  nearly  a  million  palm-trees  in  a  superficial  area  not  exceeding 
5,000  acres ;  20,000  camels  visit  this  oasis  annually,  and  depart  laden  with  fruit. 
The  women  also  employ  themselves  in  weaving  and  making  burnous,  ha'iks,  and 
coverlets,  which  are  greatly  sought  after  throughout  the  whole  of  West  Africa. ' 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Jerid  no  longer  enjoy  the  profitable  direct  trade  which  th^ 
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carried  on  with  the  seaports  and  with  the  towns  of  the  Sahara  during  medifflval 
times,  when  they  were  the  purveyors  of  slaves  for  the  Barbary  States.  Agents  and 
brokers  who  have  settled  in  the  country,  more  especially  the  Jews  and  the  Mzabites, 
now  export  the  products  of  the  oases  far  and  wide.  The  Na£fa  oasis  has  been 
named  Marsat-es-Sahara,  or  the  "  Port  of  the  Desert,"  and  the  place  is  still  shown 
whence  the  vessels  are  said  to  have  set  sail,  and  where  the  remains  of  a  ship  are 
even  stated  to  have  been  found. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  "  Palm  Country,"  the  Arab  towns  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  those  of  the  Roman  period,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  places,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  have  been  utilised  in 
building  convents,  mosques,  and  defensive  works.  In  the  oasis  of  Tozer,  the  distri. 
btttion  of  the  water  is  still  regulated  by  Roman  dykes.     As  in  most  of  the  other 
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oases,  the  towns  are  net  compactly  built,  but  consist  of  quarters  scattered  amid  the 
surrounding  plantations.  The  western  oasis  of  Nqfta,  which  enjoys  a  sort  of 
religious  pre-eminence,  a  certain  number  of  its  inhabitants  being  "  Sons  of  the 
Prophet,"  comprises  nine  distinct  vilU^es  and  four  convents.  Tozer,  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  all  the  oases,  is  divided  into  nine  quarters,  and  serves  as  the 
political  capital  of  the  Jerid ;  El-UdilUi,  the  eastern  group  of  oases,  oonsidts  of 
many  villages,  amongst  others,  Dgaih,  Kriz,  and  Seddada,  which  are  some  distance 
from  each  other ;  lastly,  ^n  oasis  called  ElSamma,  or  the  "  Baths,"  like  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cabes,  comprises  four  groups  of  cottages,  sheltered  by  the  palms.  The 
copious  hot  spring  (96*8°  F.),  from  which  it  has  received  its  name,  falls  into  a  basin 
of  Roman  construction  ;  it  is  slightly  sulphureous,  and  the  natives  endow  it  with 
astonishing  virtues,  due  to  the  merits  of  a  saint  buried  in  a  ndghbouring  tomb. 
A  rock,  standing  north  of  Kriz  in  the  El-Udi&n  oasis,  is  pieroed  with  ancient 
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quarries,  and  with  a  cavern  called  the  grotto  of  the  "  Seven  Sleepers."  From  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  commanding  the  narrowest  isthmus  between  the  Shott-el- 
Jerid  and  the  Shott  Garsa,  an  admirable  view  can  be  obtained  of  thf  ' '  nm  of  o«^sea 
and  of  the  two  vast  basins  of  lacustrine  origin,  which  stretch  i>  v  i\  .o  tu«>i  east  and 
wost  beyond  the  horizon.  In  the  north  rise  the  mountains  when> '  >. ' '  '  u^iniuima 
spies  signaled  the  approach  of  caravans  or  of  solitary  travellers  to  tue  maraud  >3rs 
lying  in  ambush  by  the  roadside.  Not  far  from  Eriz,  on  the  nojrth  margin  ci  the 
Shott- el- Jerid,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  round  figure  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  carved 
on  the  face  of  a  rock.  According  to  Tissot  this  device,  representing  the  moon,  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Libyan  religion.  In  some  respects  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jerid 
differ  in  their  manners  and  customs  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  who  accuse  them 
of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  dog. 

In  the  valley  of  the  wed  which,  under  the  name  ol  Tarfawi,  or  "Biver  of  the 
Tamarisks,"  ultimately  runs  dry  in  the  sands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Shott 
Garsa,  follow  in  succession  a  few  oases,  between  which  intervene  wild  solitudes. 
Towards  the  source  of  the  wed,  here  called  B(i-Haya,  occurs  the  first  oasis,  that  of 
Feriana,  whose  two  distinct  hamlets  constitute  a  zawya  or  religious  establishment 
for  the  nomads  in  the  vicinity,  who  belong  to  the  Ulad  Sidi-Abid  tribe,  and  who 
form  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  The  wretched  buildings  of  Feriana  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  monuments  of  the  Roman  city,  probably  l^ekjtte,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  vicinity.  The  ruins  explored  by  M.  Gu^rin  occupy  a  space  of  at  least 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly  all  the  blocks  of  stone  used  in  erecting  the 
public  buildings,  baths,  theatres,  and  even  private  houses,  are  of  enormous  size. 
The  mountain  whence  this  stone  was  obtained  has  been  quarried  to  a  vast  depth ; 
entire  strata  have  disappeared,  and  the  summit  is  now  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle. 
Besides  the  ruins  of  Medinet-el-Kadimah,  or  the  "  Old  City,"  numerous  Roman 
remains,  especially  tombs,  are  also  found  on  both  banks  of  the  wed,  now  almost 
uninhabited.  South  of  Feriana  is  a  rock  which  has  been  blackened  as  if  by  fir^ 
whence  its  name  of  Hajar  Soda,  or  "Black  Rook."  Another  rock  of  similar 
appearance  has  been  discovered  near  the  El-Hamma  oasis  by  M.  Ghi^rin,  who 
supposes  that  these  "  Black  Rooks  "  are  aerolites. 

The  Oe^M  oasis,  occasionally  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  Jerid,  although 
it  is  separated  from  the  isthmus  of  Eriz  by  a  waterless  desert  zone  of  a  day's 
march  in  extent,  is  situated  on  the  principal  bend  of  the  Wed  Bey&sh,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Bu-Haya  and  becomes  the  Tarfawi  farther 
down  The  town,  which  of  all  these  in  southern  Tunis  has  the  largest  number  of 
inhabitants  living  in  a  compact  gproup  of  houses,  stands  on  a  terrace  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  rocks  and  mountains  a  few  miles  distant.  One  of  these  mountains  is 
pierced  by  deep  quarries,  which  branch  off  into  labyrinthine  passages.  Founded 
by  Melkart,  or  the  Libyan  Hercules,  the  Kqfas,  or  "  Widled  Town"  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Roman  Cftpaa,  whose  name  has  hardly  chang^  during  the 
course  of  centuries,  is,  according  to  Mannert,  synonymous  with  the  city  of 
HecatompylsB,  where  Hanno  gained  his  famous  victory  during  the  second  Punio 
war.     The  strategical  importance  of  an  oasis  situated  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
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the  cultivable  region,  at  tbe  outlet  of  the  mountains,  between  the  sandy  plai  of 
Aamra.  and  the  approaches  to  the  desert,  was  never  at  any  time  lost  sight  oi ;  it 
forms  tkd  converging  point  of  two  zones,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  appear- 
ance and  populations.  A  kasbah,  defended  by  guns,  protects  this  frontiw  town 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Ham&mma  tribe  ;  but  the  Tunisian  soldiers  are  now 
replaced  by  those  of  France,  and  Gafsa  has  become  the  capital  of  a  military 
subdivision. 

The  people  of  this  town  are  well  educated  and,  as  in  the  Jerid,  speak  a  much 
purer  language  than  that  employed  on  the  coast.  Columns,  inscriptions,  and 
ramparts  recall  the  ancient  Roman  Capsa,  and  many  a  modem  structure  contains 
blocks  of  stone  obtained  from  these  ruins.  South  of  the  town  stretches  a  planta- 
tion of  over  a  hundred  thousand  palms,  whose  dense  foliage  overshadows  an 
undergrowth  of  fruit-trees.  These  palms  are  loftier  than  those  of  Nafta,  and 
yield  a  no  less  exquisite  fruit.  The  water  which  nourishes  the  plantation  yields  a 
constant  and  copious  supply,  so  that  the  people  of  the  oasis  have  no  need  to  fight 
for  the  possession  of  this  precious  stream.  The  three  principal  springs,  ranging 
in  temperature  from  84°  to  89°  F.,  fall  into  basins  of  Roman  construction,  still 
known  by  the  name  of  tertnil,  and  frequented  by  the  Arabs,  who  bathe  in  its  tepid 
waters,  utilising  the  chambers  excavated  in  the  surrounding  walls.  These  thermal 
waters  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fish  of  the  chromia  species,  which  by  their 
characteristics  are  apparently  related  to  exclusively  marine  varieties.  Tortoises 
and  black  serpents,  of  the  -newly  discovered  tropidonotua  family,  are  also  found  in 
the  basins  and  streamlets  of  Gafsa.  Like  the  other  oases  of  southern  Tunis,  Gafsa 
is  a  busy  centre  of  the  weaving  industry,  and  its  Unen  and  silken  haiks,  which 
are  exported  by  the  local  Jewish  ti-aders,  are  justly  admired  in  the  Tunis  market. 
The  flocks  of  the  Ham&mma  tribe  supply  the  people  with  the  raw  material  from 
which  they  manufacture  rugs  and  burnous. 

A  Roman  road,  rediscovered  by  Messrs.  Rebatel  and  Tirant,  connects  Gafsa 
V  ith  the  shores  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  traversing  the  fountains  and  the  small  oasis 
of  El-Gwettar,  the  oountry  of  gum-trees,  and  the  mineral  springs  of  Bu-Hedma. 
Along  the  coast  north  of  Cabes,  follow  in  succession  at  long  intervals  camping- 
grounds  and  hamlets,  in  the  territory  of  the  Meh&debas,  who  are  the  "  peaceful 
descendants  of  a  venerated  marabut."  The  most  important  village  on  the  coast 
is  the  now  neglected  Uttle  port  of  Mahrez,  whose  inhabitants,  scarcely  a  thousand 
in  number,  are  mostly  engaged  in  making  esparto  grass  into  mats  and  brooms. 
Beyond  this  poir  t  stands  the  village  of  Bograra,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Punico-Roman  city  of  Oiethis. 

Sfakes. 

The  second  largest  town  of  Tunis  is  Sfake»  {S/aka,  ^ax),  situated  on  the  margin 
of  the  strait,  about  30  miles  broad,  which  separates  the  Kerkenna  Archipelago  from 
the  mainland.  Its  population,  which  Pellissier  calculated  at  eight  thousand  souls 
in  1848,  appears  to  have  more  than  tripled  since  that  time.  The  people  are 
crowded  together  in  the  lofty  houses  which  skirt  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city, 
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and  overflow  into  the  new  quarter  which  has  heen  built  along  the  beach  ontnde 
the  south-western  ramparts.  Viewed  from  afar,  all  that  is  visible  of  Sfakes  are 
the  white  walls  of  its  quadrangular  enclosure  and  the  tall  minarets  of  its  mosques. 
The  towers,  battlements,  and  angular  bastions  give  the  whole  more  of  a  medisDval 
aspect  than  is  presented  by  any  of  the  other  fortified  Tunisian  towns.  At  the 
southern  angle  of  the  ramparts  stands  a  citadel  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Christian  slaves.  Situated  as  it  is,  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  a  sloping  ground, 
Sfakes  has  no  permanent  streams,  nor  even  springs  or  wells,  and  all  the  water 
used  in  the  town  is  drawn  froip  numerous  cisterns  within  and  without  the 
fortifications. 

A  few  Roman  remains  are  to  be  seep  in  the  suburbs,  but  no  inscription  has 
yet  been  found  which  enables  this  town  to  be  identified  with  any  of  the  Roman 
stations  mentioned  by  classical  writers,  although  it  most  probably  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Taphrura.  Some  12  miks  to  the  south-west,  on  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  is  the  rained  town  of  Thini,  evidently  identical  with  the  ThituB  of  the 
Romans.  This  place  stood  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  ditch  which  Scipio  the 
younger  had  excavated  in  the  south  of  the  Roman  territory,  in  order  to  separate 
it  from  the  country  of  the  Numidians. 

Some  two  or  three  thousand  Jews  and  Europeans  (Maltese,  Italians,  and  French), 
dwell  in  Sfakes,  nearly  all  in  Rabat,  or  the  lower  town,  where  the  trading  intei:psts 
are  chiefly  concentrated ;  a  recently  planted  boulevard  now  connects  this  quarter 
with  the  camp  situated  north  of  the  town.  The  Mussulmans  live  in  the  upper 
town,  within  the  ramparts.  The  "  Sfaksika,"  or  people  of  Sfakes,  differ  in  some 
respects  from  their  Tunisian  co-religionists,  with  whom  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
identified.  Hence  tL:y  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  a  special  costume,  although 
the  chief  difference  lies  in  their  mental  characteristics.  They  are  more  enterpris- 
ing, fonder  of  work,  much  more  intelligent,  and  altogether  more  active  and  solid . 
than  their  neighbours.  They  are  said  to  be  zealous  Mussulmans,  the  very  children 
frequenting  the  mosques,  and  the  women  never,  as  elsewhere,  neglecting  their 
prnyers.  At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Tunis  by  the  French  troops  in  1881, 
the  Sfaksikas  also  gave  proof  of  their  patriotic  spirit :  almost  single-handed  they 
resisted  the  invasion,  and  fought  desperately  during  the  bombardment,  which 
they  might  have  easily  avoided.  Many  of  the  institutions  of  Sfakes  show  the 
extent  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  people ;  not  only  have  they  founded  mosques  and 
convents,  but  also  a  hospital,  which  is  well  supported.  Outside  the  walls  a  central 
reservoir,  called  the  "  Help,"  is  due  to  the  munificence  of  tne  citizen.  The  "  365  " 
secondary  cisterns  which  surround  it  di8|>08ed  like  the  crypts  of  a  necropolis,  also 
bear  witness  to  the  brotherly  feeling  by  which  the  rich  are  animated  towards 
their  poorer  Mussulman  brethren.  Other,  vast  reservoirs  have  been  constructed 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  some  houses  are  provided  with  an  apparatus 
which  enables  the  wayfarer  to  quench  his  thirst  by  drawing  through  an  open  pipe 
the  water  of  a  hidden  cistern.  A  project  is  now  in  hand  to  construct  an  aqueduct 
some  36  miles  long,  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  town  with  watur  from  the 
Bu-Hedma  heights.      The  people  of  Sfakes  show  their  love  of  work  by  their 
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agricultural  labours,  which,  beyond  a  zone  of  sand  surrounding  the  town  like  a 
circular  road,  have  brought  under  cultivation  an  extent  of  land  varying  in  breadth 
from  4  to  12  miles.  Some  years  ago  over  1,000,000  olive  trees  were  planted  round 
the  town,  and  in  1874  the  total  yield  of  oil  in  the  Sfakes  district  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  6,600,000  gallons. 

In  the  outskirts  there  are  said  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  enclosures,  all 
separated  from  each  other  by  cactus  hedges,  above  which  rise  fruit-trees  and  a 
borj,  or  square  tower,  in  which  the  proprietor  keeps  his  implements,  and  which 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of  marauders.  The  plain,  bristling  with 
thousands  of  these  little  forts,  resembles  the  cultivated  districts  in  North  Persia, 
which  are  kept  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  raids  of  the  Turcomans.  In 
summer  nearly  all  these  landowners  dwell  in  their  respective  enclosures,  leaving 
the  town  almost  deserted. 

Sfakes  lies  on  the  natural  boundary  Idetween  the  olive  and  palm  regions.  These 
two  trees  are  not  found  here  in  such  great  numbers  as  they  are  in  the  north  and 
south  respectively.  But  there  are  all  the  more  fruit-trees  of  other  varieties,  such 
as  the  almond,  fig,  apricot,  peach,  ]Mstachlo  nut,  and  vine ;  however,  for  some 
years  past  the  culture  of  the  olive,  more  profitable  than  all  the  others,  has  been  on 
the  increase.  The  zone  of  the  olive  plantations  is  yearly  extended  by  several 
hundred  yards,  and  if  the  same  rate  of  progress  continues,  vhe  Sfaksika  will  soon 
absorb  in  their  gardens  all  the  isolated  clumps  of  ob'res  which,  having  no  recog^ 
nised  masters,  are  known  as  the  "  Bey's  trees."  Their  plantations  will  then  reach 
as  far  as  El-Jem.  Owing  to  the  frequent  rains,  the  fruit  of  the  palms  seldom 
ripens  thoroughly,  hence  is  mostly  used  as  food  for  the  animals.  The  vegetable 
most  generally  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Sfakes  is  the  fakua,  or  cucumber,  a 
word  from  which  the  name  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  According  to 
Shaw,  Sfakes  is  equivalent  to  the  "  City  of  Ouotunbers." 

Besides  agriculture,  the  Sfaksika  are  also  very  actively  engaged  in  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuits.  They  do  not  despise  any  description  of  work,  like  the 
Mussulmans  of  so  many  other  cities.  The  market  of  Sfakes  is  as  well  supplied 
with  provisions  as  that  of  Tunis  itself.  'The  chief  imports  are  wool,  leather,  and 
European  merchandise,  taken  in  exchange  for  oil,  fruits  of  all  kinds — grapes,  figs, 
and  almonds — sponges  and  dried  fish,  obtained  from  the  Kerkenna  fishermen.  Of 
late  years  English  vessels  also  visit  this  port  to  take  in  oAfgoes  of  alfa  grass, 
which  is  gathered  in  the  western  plains  and  valleys  inhabited  by  the  peaceful 
Met&lit  and  Nefet  Arab  tribes.  Unfortunately,  Sfakes  has  no  port  in  which  to 
receive  vessels  of  any  size.  Hence  ships  of  large  draught  are  compelled  to  anchor 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles  from  the  shore.  Smaller  craft  are  able  to  approach 
close  to  the  town  with  the  rising  tide,  which  at  ebb  leaves  them  high  and  dry  on 
the  mud.  The  harbour,  however,  is  perfectly  safe,  being  well  protected  from  the 
east  winds  by  shallows  and  the  Eerkenna  Archipelago. 

This  group  has  no  centres  of  population  beyond  a  few  villages  and  hamlets 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  Hannibal  and  Mttrius  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  these 
islands,  which  were  used  as  places  of  exile  under  the  Boman  Government,  and 
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until  recently  by  that  of  the  Bey.  For  some  time  past  the  natives  of  Eerkenna 
have  cultivated  the  vine,  and  freely  drink  of  its  fruit,  notwithstanding  the 
p^  dTopts  of  the  Koran. 

While  the  coastland  route  runs  north-eastwards,  skirting  the  Ras  Eapudiah, 
the  most  easterly  promontory  of  Tunis,  the  route  from  Sfakes  to  Susa — that  is,  the 
ancient  Roman  road — pursues  a  northerly  direction  across  the  territory  of  the 
MetAlit  tribe.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  route  stood  the  two  important  towns  of 
Bararus  and  Thyndrus,  which  have  now  become  the  henshir  or  "  farm  "  of  Buga, 
and  the  wretched  village  of  El- Jem.  The  ruins  of  Bararus  cover  a  space  of  about 
3  miles  in  circumference,  and  comprise  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  other  edifices,  whilst  Thysdrus  still  possesses  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
the  whole  of  Africa,  the  best-preserved  amphitheatre  which  has  been  left  us  by 
the  ancient  world,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Pompeii  itself.  When  this  regfion 
of  Tunis,  at  present  almost  uninhabited,  supported  a  numerous  population,  the 
central  position  of  Thysdrus  rendered  it  one  of  the  best  sites  for  celebrating  public 
feasts  und  games.  From  all  parts  visitors  flocked  to  its  great  amphitheatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  if  not  bmlt,  at  least  founded  by  Gordian  the  elder,  in 
return  for  having  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  city  of  Thysdrus.  The  amphi- 
theatre was  also  the  spot  where  the  chiefs  and  delegates  of  the  southern  Tunisian 
tribes  met  in  1881  and  decided  on  a  general  rising  against  the  French.  Visible 
for  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  this  vast  pile  towers  above 
a  broad  isolated  eminence  itself  rising  615  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
Looking  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  of  stone,  on  a  nearer  approach  it  dis- 
appears behind  the  thickets  of  tall  Barbary  fig-trees,  between  which  the  path 
winds  According  to  the  measui-emcnts  of  M.  Pascal  Coste,  the  Ooliseum  of 
Thysdrus,  one  of  the  vastest  of  the  Roman  world,  has  a  total  length  of  500  feet 
in  its  longer  axis,  and  430  feet  in  its  shorter  axis,  which  is  disposed  nearly 
due  north  and  south.  It  was  probably  mor^"!^"'!  after  vhe  Flavian  amphitheatre  in 
Rome.  The  elliptical  fai^ade,  formerly  cc  mposed  of  sixty-oight  uroades,  supported 
three  stories  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  presents  in  its  general  design 
a  great  vniiy  of  style,  B^i*;  it  is  no  longer  co:idplete.  In  1710,  after  an  Arab 
insurrection,  Mohammed,  Bey  of  Tunis,  blew  up  five  arcades  on  the  '^ast  side,  and 
since  then  the  breach  has  been  incessantly  widened  by  the  MetAlit  tribe  of  £1-Jem,i 
who  use  the  materials  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  construction  of  thei;  wretched 
dwellings,  besides  selling  them  to  the  builders  of  the  surrounding  district.  Inside, 
the  rows  of  seats  have  mostly  disappeared,  and  their  remains  have  fallen  in  confused 
heaps  on  the  arena.  This  havoc  has  been  attributed  to  the  transformation  to 
which  it  was  subjected  by  the  famous  Kahina,  or  "  Priestess,"  who  converted  it 
into  a  stronghold  against  the  Arab  invaders  in  the  year  689.  The  traditions  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  which  commemorate  the  glories  of  the  Priestess,  although  she 
was  hostile  to  the  Arabs,  relate  that  this  heroin*;,  probably  a  Jewess,  like  ao  many 
other  Berbers  of  that  period,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  fellow-countrymen 
and  of  their  Greek  allies.  Forct^d  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  amphitheatre,  which 
from  her  took  the  name  of  £asr-el-£ahina;  she  here  sustained  a  siege  of  three 
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years.  A  subterranean  passage  by  which  the  arena  was  flooded  for  the  naval 
engagements  of  the  Roman  games  is  pointed  out  by  the  Arabs  as  the  remains  of  a 
secret  gallery  by  which  the  garrison  communicated  with  the  coast  and  received 
its  supplies. 

The  town  itself  has  left  but  few  ruins,  but  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
columns  of  vast  size,  and  deep  cisterns.  According  to  M.  Bouif-",  the  nomads  of 
this  region  are  gradually  displacing  the  settled  populations.  Every  village  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants  is  immediately  seized  by  the  native  Beduins,  who  make  it 
their  chief  market  and  remove  thither  the  shrines  of  their  saints. 

According  to  the  ^t&lit  people,  the  sandstone  employed  in  the  construction  of 


Fig.  45.— The  AxFHiTHXiTBK  ov  £l-Jbx,  yixwxd  fbox  tbx  Ruihxd  Smx. 


the  amphitheatre  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Bu-R^id,  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, not  far  south  of  Mahdiya  (Mahdia,  Mehedia),  the  "City  of  the  Mahdi/' 
so  called  after  its  founder  or  restorer,  Obeid  Al?ah,  in  the  year  912.  Mahdiya  soon 
became  an  important  place,  thanks  to  its  stronj;  military  position.  The  Christian 
seafarers  for  a  long  time  called  it  Afrika,  regarding  it  as  pre-eminently  tue 
stronghold  of  the  continent.  Heftce  it  was  subjected  to  frequent  attacks.  In 
1147  the  Norman,  Roger  of  Sicily,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Mohammedans  thirteen  years  later.  In  1657  Charles  V.  captured  the  place 
after  several  sang^nm  assaults,  and  caused  the  ramparts  to  be  dismantled. 
From  that  time  forward  the  walls  have  never  been  repaired  and  the  breaches  have 
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grown  wider.  The  fort,  which  defended  the  narrow  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland,  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  The  two  inlets  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  united  by  a  canal.  The  ancient  port,  excavated  by  human  hands, 
like  those  of  Utica  and  Carthage,  is  now  choked  with  rubbish,  and  the  vessels 
which  come  to  take  in  cargoes  of  oil,  fruits,  and  sponges  are  obliged  to  anchor  in 
the  roadstead.  A  foreign  colony,  composed,  as  in  all  the  other  coastland  towns,  of 
Multese,  Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  has  been  established  at  Mahdiya,  and  is  engaged 
in  the  export  trade  and  the  sardine  fishery.  Over  two  himdred  boats  are  now 
occasionally  crowded  in  the  harbour.  From  May  to  July  the  sea  on  this  coast 
teems  with  fish  to  such  an  extent  that  each  boat  takes  on  an  average  from  two  to 
three  hundred  kilogrammes  of  sardines  in  a  single  night.  In  order  to  fish  in  the 
day,  the  native  sailors  spread  mats  of  alfa  grass  on  the  «rater,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  the  fish  flock  in  Bhoals.  The  fishermen  then  cauticusly  approach  and  cast 
their  nets  round  the  space  covered  by  the  mats  and  the  fish  concealed  beneath 
them. 

To  the  south-west,  in  a  well-cultivated  district,  some  distance  from  the  sea,  stands 
the  village  of  Kur-ei-8ef,  which  is  a  larger  place  than  Mahdiya.  At  this  port  is 
shipped  nearly  all  the  produce  exported  by  the  merchants  of  the  ancient  "  Afrika." 

A  few  miles  west  of  Mahdiya,  covering  a  space  of  several  square  miles,  stands 
an  ancient  necropolis,  whose  tombs,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  have  been  compared 
by  M.  Renan  to  those  of  Arad  in  Syria ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a  Phoe- 
nician town  once  stood  on  this  spot.  The  surrounding  region  is  one  of  those  in 
which  ruined  cities  are  found  crowded  in  the  closest  proximity  together.  Some  two 
miles  to  the  south  the  Hemhir  Selekta  occupies  the  site  of  SyUedum,  and  farther 
on,  near  the  Bas  Kapudiah,  tibe  Caput  Yada  of  the  Bomuis,  a  borj  now  stands 
where  was  formerly  the  Bysantine  city  of  Justinianopolia.  To  the  north,  on  the 
promontory  of  Ras  Dimas,  where  there  is  a  port  protected  by  the  remains  of  a  jetty, 
ancient  stone  ramparts,  cisterns,  and  the  elliptical  wall  of  aii  amphitheatre,  whose 
arena  is  now  cultivated,  indicate,  near  Bokalta,  the  site  of  the  Carthaginian  city  of 
ThapBus,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Caesar  here  gained  over  Scipio  and  King 
Juba. 

Beyond  this  point,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  faces  the  Eiiriatein  Islands, 
the  villages  of  Tebulba  and  Moknin,  surrounded  by  secular  olive-trees,  also  occupy 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities.  The  coastland  route  then  passes  on  to  Lemta,  a  village 
which  has  succeeded  to  Leptin  Minor,  or  "Little  Leptis,"  so  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  Great  Leptis  "  of  Tripoli.  Still,  Leptis  Minor  was  once  a  con- 
siderable city :  its  ruins  stretch  along  the  sea-shore  for  nearly  three  miles,  and 
here  are  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  quays,  and 
jetties.  The  ancient  port  is  now  a  mere  Wed,  known  as  the  Wed-es-Sak,  or 
"  Valley  of  the  Market."  The  most  populous  town  of  this  district  at  present  is 
Jem&l,  built  farther  inland,  to  the  south-west  of  Lemta. 

Monaatir,  or  Mistir,  by  its  name  recalls,  perhaps,  what  was  once  a  Christian 
monastery ;  but  it  had  also  been  a  Carthaginian  and  Boman  town,  probably 
Rmpina,  i.e.  "  the  Head  of  the  Promontoiy."     Like  Sfakes,  it  is  surrounded  by  an 
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embattled  wall  flanked  with  towers;  above  the  ramparts  appear  the  domes  and 
minarets  of  numerous  mosques,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  olive  grove.  It  was 
also  till  recently  peopled  by  Mussulman  fanatics,  who  would  not  tolerate  any  other 
religion  in  their  town  but  their  own  ;  but,  being  now  visited  by  a  regular  service 


Fig.  46.— Mahdita. 
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of  steamboats,  its  colony  of  Europeans  is  slowly  increasing.    It  is  the  cleanest  and 
best  regulated  towii  in  the  whole  of  Tunis. 

Not  far  from  the  promontory,  of  which  Monastir  occupies  the  western  angle,  is 
a  small  group  of  islands,  one  of  which  is  pierced  with  some  fifty  artificial  grottoes^ 
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probably  of  Phojnician  origin.  They  recently  served  as  places  of  shelter  to  the 
tunny-fishere,  and  have  occasionally  been  used  as  places  for  keeping  sailors  and 
travellers  in  quarantine.  Farther  east,  the  group  of  Kuriatein  Islands,  which  is 
connected  with  Cape  Dimas  by  a  submarine  bank,  is,  according  to  Tissot,  the 
remnant  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  which  was  still  in  existence  at  the  Punic 
period;  however,  the  documents  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  founded  are  not 
definite  enough  to  lend  much  value  to  the  statement. 

SusA,   Kaiewan. 

8u8a,  the  principal  city  of  the  Tunisian  Sahel,  is  considered  to  be  the  second 
town  of  Tunis,  if  not  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  being  in  this  respect  sur- 

Fig.  47. — MONASTIB  AKD  SOsA. 
Bm1«  1 :  SKMMO. 
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passed  by  Sfakes,  at  least  for  its  strategical  impoitance.  A  large  part  of  the 
surrounding  territory  is  under  cultivation,  and  nearly  all  the  natives  dwell  in  fixed 
abodes.  S(isa,  which  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  is  the  port  of  Eairwan,  the  principal 
city  and  military  centre  of  the  interior,  and  was  itself,  at  one  time,  also  a  capital 
city.  Fnder  the  name  of  Hadrumetum,  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ron:tans  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Byzacense,  and  its  wealth  and  military  position  exposed  it 
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to  frequent  attacks  from  foreign  invaders.  Vandals,  Arabs,  Spaniards,  and  French 
successively  assaulted,  destroyed,  or  bombarded  it,  and  the  ruins  of  different  periods 
have  thus  been  piled  up  in  successive  heaps.  Blocks,  and  other  remains,  covered 
with  carvings  and  inscriptions,  have  been  used  in  building  modem  houses ;  but  there 
are  no  traces  to  be  found  of  the  great  edifices,  such  as  the  amphitheatre  spoken  of 
by  the  Arab  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  ffqj'ar  Maktubah,  or  "  Overturned 
Stone,"  once  a  magnificent  t«mple,  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish,  while  the 
"  cothon,"  or  circular  port  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  was  similar  to  those  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  can  be  recognised  only  by  the  remains  of  its  two  extreme 

Fig.  48.— Eaxswait. 
Scale  1 :  SO/WO. 
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duice-gatea— hnge  blocks  of  masonry  which  at  a  distance  look  like  iwcks.  The  greater 
part  of  these  works  has  been  pulled  down  and  turned  into  an  esplanade.  As  in 
nearly  all  the  ancient  towns  of  Tunis,  the  cisterns,  more  precious  than  all  other 
structures,  have  been  always  either  kept  up  or  repaired  under  ever;'  change  of 
Government.  The  necropoli  of  various  periods  form  an  almost  complete  circle 
round  the  town.  The  most  ancient,  in  which  sepulchral  chambers  are  still  to  be 
seen  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  limestone,  are  similar  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
their  galleries  to  the  caves  used  as  tombs  in  Phoenicia  .<id  Palestine.  The  city  was 
supplied  with  water  by  a  Roman  cistern. 
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Like  other  towns  of  Eastern  Tunis,  modem  Sdea  is  surr  .^uded  by  huge  quadri- 
lateral ramparts,  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanded  f  one  cf  its  angles  by  a 
kasbah.  Altogether,  the  city  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference ;  but  outside  the 
enclosure,  comprising  a  network  of  winding  streets,  is  a  newly  opened  quarter  in 
the  north-east,  near  the  beach,  which,  however,  lacks  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  old  town.  Here  are  the  depots  of  the  Jewish  and  European  merchants,  with 
their  reservoirs  of  oil,  which  is  exported  to  Marseilles  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Olive-trees  can  be  coiinted  by  the  million  in  the  Sahel  of  S(ksa,  and  the  planta- 
tions could  even  be  still  farther  increased,  although  in  some  places  the  sand  is 
allowed  to  encroach  on  the  cultivated  districts.     Till  recontlv,  the  casks  of  oil 
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which  the  SCksa  merchants  suppb'ed  to  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead  were  floated,  and 
towed  down  by  flat  boats  in  long  convoys.  On  the  return  voyage  the  casks  were 
thrown  overboard,  washed  ashore  by  the  surf,  and  recovered  by  their  owners. 
Now,  however,  a  small  jetty  receives  the  travellers  and  merchandise  landed  from 
the  boats  or  rafts.  Sicilian  sloops  fish  for  sardines  off  the  coast  of  S(ksa,  and  the 
produce,  as  abtmdant  as  in  the  waters  of  Mahdiya,  is  exported  to  Greece  and 
Dalmatia. 

Italians  and  Maltese,  always  very  numerous  at  Sdsa,  till  recently  constituted  nearly  j 
all  the  European  population  of  the  town ;  but  the  majority  of  the  non'Mussol- 
mans  were  Jews,  who  numbered  some  two  thousand,  and  who  enjoyed  a  monopoly  j 
of  the  inland  trade.     Hundreds  of  IS^egroes,  Hxb  sons  of  former  slaves,  cany  on  the! 
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trades  of  masons,  joiners,  and  house-  painters.  Since  the  French  occupation,  former 
Algerian  riflemen,  Kabyl6s  and  Arabs,  have  also  come  to  seek  their  fortunes  at 
S(isa,  where,  thanks  to  their  knowledge  of  French,  they  readily  find  employment 
aa  interpreters  and  foremen.  The  Sdaa,  Mussulmans,  amongst  whom  fair  types 
with  blue  eyes  are  by  no  means  rare,  vehemently  declare  that  they  are  not  Arabs, 
but  natives  of  SCksa. 

Amongst  the  flourishing  towns  of  the  environs  there  are  some  which  contain, 
in  their  scattered  quarters,  a  population  equal  or  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of 
Siisa  itself.  One  of  these  places  is  Keha  Kebira,  some  8  miles  to  the  north- 
west ;  another  is  Msdken,  about  6  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  surrounded  by  a 
dense  forest  of  dlives.  This  latter  was,  till  quite  recently,  a  holy  place,  which  Jews 
and  Christians  were  forbidden  to  enter. 

A  tramway  on  the  Decauville  system,  laid  over  rugged  wastes,  hills,  valleys  and 
sebkhas,  connects  the  shores  of  Sdsa  with  Kairwan,  the  religious  capital  of  Tunis, 
which  stands  on  a  terrace  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  a  slightly  undulated 
treeless  district.  Founded  by  the  conqueror  Okbah  in  the  year  671,  at  the  period 
of  the  first  Arab  invasion  of  Maghreb,  the  city  of  the  "  Double  Victory  "  has 
retained  a  great  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  pilgrimages  made  to 
the  pretended  tomb  of  its  founder  are  considered  to  have  a  special  efficacy  in 
purifying  the  souls  of  the  Faithful.  Kairwan  is  one  of  the  four  "  Gates  of  Para- 
dise," and  "  seven  days'  stay  at  Kairwan  are  equivalent  to  one  day  at  Mecca," 
entitling  the  pilgrim  to  be  called  a  haji.  The  legmd  relates  that,  before  founding 
the  town,  Sidi-el-Okbah  proclaimed  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  that  a  sacred  city 
was  about  to  rise  on  this  spot,  and  for  three  days  the  lions,  panthers,  wild  boars, 
and  other  wild  animals,  both  great  and  amall,  quitted  the  place  in  troops,  leaving  it 
free  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  legend  also  says  that  impure  men  cannot 
live  in  this  holy  city,  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  would  destroy  them  if  they  ventured 
near  the  mosques.  The  Jews  being  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  town,  their  hara,  or 
quarter,  stood  at  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  from  the  walls.  A  certain  number  of 
ChristienB,  however,  protected  by  a  letter  from  the  Bey,  were  admitted  into 
Kairwan  and  politely  received  by  the  sheikhs,  but  they  were  never  allowed  to  enter 
the  sacred  edifices.  While  all  the  cities  of  the  Tunisian  coast  had  been  successively 
visited  by  victorious  foreign  armies,  Kairwan  was  captured  for  the  first  time  in 
1881  by  the  French.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  town  threw  open  its  gates 
without  attempting  a  useless  resistance.  Since  then  it  has  become  the  capital  of  a 
military  government,  and  its  ramparts,  commanded  by  a  kasbah,  have  been  com- 
pleted by  new  bastions.     Ohristians  now  freely  enter  its  mosques. 

Of  all  Tunisian  cities,  Kairwan,  surrounded  by  ruins,  barren  tracts,  and  saline 
depressions,  is  one  of  those  which  nature  has  favoured  the  least ;  it  has  neither 
running  waters  nor  springs,  all  the  water  coming  from  cisterns,  some  of  which  are 
flushed  at  the  period  of  continuous  rains  by  the  Wed  Merg-el>Lil,  whose  current 
becomes  clearer  from  basin  to  basin.  The  city  has  no  shady  gardens,  being  sur- 
rounded by  more  cemeteries  than  cultivated  lands.  Thanks  to  its  central  position, 
it  nevertheless  presents  at  first  sight  an  imposing  and  even  pleasing  appearance. 
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Tiewed  from  afar,  it  commands  the  surroimding  space  with  its  lofty  walls,  the : 
numerous  cupolas  of  its  mosques,  and  the  superb  three-storied  minaret  which  stands 
north-east  of  the  town,  above  the  mosque  of  Sidi-Okbah.  Tunis  itself  does  not 
boast  of  such  wealthy  mosques  and  convents  as  this  holy  city,  which  possesses  over 
eighty  of  these  religious  edifices.  Amongst  them  is  the  Jemfta-el-Eebir,  or  "  Great 
Mosque,"  which  has  no  less  than  seventeen  double  parallel  naves,  and  more  than 
400  columns  of  onyx,  porphyry,  marble,  and  other  precious  materials.  Still  more 
famous  than  the  Gfreat  Mosque  is  that  of  the  "  Companion,"  so  called  because  it 
contains,  in  a  recess  ornamented  with  marvellous  arabesques,  the  tomb  of  a  oom- 
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panion  of  Mohammed,  his  barber,  and  also  a  still  more  precious  reUc — three  hairs 
from  the  Prophet's  beard. 

The  most  powerful  brotherhoods  at  Kairwan  are  those  of  the  Ai'ssawa,  the 
Tijaniya,  and  the  Ghilaniya.  Like  so  many  other  "  holy  places,"  Eairwan  is  also 
one  of  the  most  corrupt,  and  the  class  of  the  Tunisian  dancing  girls  is  mainly 
recruited  from  this  city  of  mosques  and  religious  confratemitiies.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Okbah  glory  in  living,  as  parasites,  at  the  expense  of  the  Faithful ; 
they  have  consequently  greatly  degenerated,  and  are  mostly  afflicted  by  zymotic 
diseases.    Oancer,  scrofula,  and  infirmities  of  every  description  give  the  people  a 
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repulsive  appearance  ;  they  have  no  strength  for  work,  just  as  they  had  no  energy 
to  resist  the  French.  However,  the  town  has  a  few  industries,  more  especially 
manufactories  of  embroidered  sfiddles,  chased  copper  vases,  and  attar  of  roses ;  its 
bazaars  are  amongst  the  best  stocked  in  Tunis.  But  provisions  of  all  kinds  have 
to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  ;  vegetables  and  cereals  being  imported  from 
Hammamet,  some  60  miles  distant. 

There  are  no  other  towns  in  the  district  of  Kairwan,  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  Sabra,  which  stood  about  a  mile  to  the  south,  are  two  pink  columns,  which 
"  shed  blood  "  under  the  saws  of  the  workmen.  The  traveller  passes,  without  transi- 
tion, from  the  scenes  of  city  to  those  of  rural  life.  All  the  surrounding  peoples 
are  partially  or  completely  nomads,  either  of  Arab  or  Berber  stock.  Amongst  the 
latter  is  the  powerful  Zlas  tribe,  south  and  west  of  Eairwan,  who  are  said  to  number 
thirty  thousand,  and  who  occupy  the  western  suburb  of  that  place. 

The  SAsa  Arabs  live  to  the  east,  around  the  depressions  in  which  are  collected 
the  waters  of  the  Sidi-el-H&ni  sebkha,  whence  they  extract  large  quantities  of  salt. 
This  is  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  on  the  top  of  which  they  bum  brushwood,  in 
order  by  the  fusion  of  the  upper  layers  to  form  a  solid  crust,  which  prevents  the 
salt  from  being  dissolved  by  the  rains.  To  the  north-west  are  the  camping-grounds 
of  the  Ulad  Yahiya,  and  to  the  west,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  falling  into  lake 
Eelbia,  those  of  the  M&jer  tribe. 

The  region  now  traversed  by  these  semi- Arab  Berber  nomads  is  one  of  those 
most  densely  inhabited  by  settled  communities  some  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
upper  basin  of  the  "Wed-el-Fekka,  a  watercourse  which  changes  its  name  at  each 
successive  confluence,  lies  in  a  district  of  Tunis  where  Roman  remains  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  huge  cities  and  their  siunptuous  monuments  have  every- 
where left  ruins  which,  throughout  eastern  Maghreb,  are  called  hcMhirs,  a  term 
equally  applied  to  all  lands  tmder  cultivation.  Kamn,  the  ancient  ScylKum,  whose 
remains  cover  several  hills,  still  preserves  a  three-storied  mausoleum  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  besides  a  triumphal  arch  and  many  other.buildings,  which  have  not  been 
so  well  preserved.  Near  this  spot  the  railway  from  Cabes  to  Tebessa  will  pass 
under  two  ancient  triumphal  arches. 

East  of  Easrin  the  Sbe'itla  henshir,  commanded  by  the  Jebel  of  the  same  name, 
and  traversed  by  the  Wed  Menasser,  an  affluent  of  the  Fekka,  has  also  preserved 
some  magnificent  monuments  of  the  Roman  period.  When  M.  Gu^rin  visited  this 
henshir  it  was  inhabited  by  a  solitary  priest,  who,  to  the  traveller's  surprise,  proved 
to  be  a  Frenchman !  Several  thermal  springs  which  rise  in  a  dried-up  bed  near 
Sbeltla,  are  sufficiently  copious  to  form  a  dear  streamlet,  as  large  in  volume  as  the 
springs  of  Zaghwan.  The  water  yielded  by  it  suffices  for  a  considerable  population, 
and  everything,  in  htci,  tends  to  prove  that  this  now  deserted  region  was  very 
poptdous  some  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  ancient  S^ctula,  that  is,  in 
Carthaginian,  "  the  town  of  the  Suflletes,"  was  an  important  city  and  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  province  till  the  Arab  invasions.  The  temples,  colonnades, 
triumphal  arches,  ramparts,  towers,  and  tombs  with  inscriptions  have  enabled 
arohsBologists  to  discover  the  ground-plan  of  the  town.    An  imposing  temple,  with 
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two  projecting  wings  surrounded  by  elegant  columns,  crowns  a  neighbouring 
eminence.  The  space  before  the  triple  sanctuary  was  approached  through  a 
triumphal  arch  ornamented,  like  the  temple,  with  beautiful  sculptures,  similar  to 
tho  decorations  of  the  temples  of  Baalbek.  The  whole  of  this  region,  covered  with 
Roman  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  vast  forest  of  olives ;  near  each  building  are 
also  still  visible  cisterns  and  fortalices,  whither  the  settlers  took  refuge  at  any 
sudden  alarm.  At  the  present  time  this  olive  country,  over  which  roam  the 
Frashish  tribe,  yields  no  other  produce  except  the  wool  of  its  sheep,  which,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  valued  in  all  Tunis. 

North  of  Susa  the  coast  route,  confined  between  the  lagoons  and  the  sea, 
traverses  the  village  of  Hergla,  which  now  shows  no  traces  of  the  Roman  period, 
except  in  its  ancient  name  of  Horrea  Voelia,  and  some  shapeless  nuns.  The  surface 
of  a  neighbouring  plain  is  covered  with  dolmens  for  a  space  of  about  one  square 
mile.  Beyond  this  spot,  near  the  peak  of  Takruna,  on  which  stands  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  lies  the  farm  of  Dar-el-Bey,  or  "  the  Bey's  Palace,"  centre  of 
the  vast  Enfida  domain  belonging  to  the  Ul&d-Said  tribe,  which  was  so  long 
disputed  ty  rival  speculating  companies,  backed  up  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  annexation  of  Tunis  to  France  terminated  the  contest  to  the  advantage 
of  a  society  from  Marseilles,  to  which  other  domains  have  also  been  conceded. 

This  immense  tract,  which  although  not  yet  surveyed,  can  scarcely  comprise 
less  than  300,000  acres,  includes  lands  of  a  very  varied  nature,  some  arid,  others 
fertile,  but  on  the  whole  cotastituting  one  of  the  most  favoured  regions  of  Tunis. 
Under  the  Roman  government,  this  portion  of  Byzacente  is  said  to  have  contained 
no  less  than  seventeen  towns,  whose  ruins  are  still  met  scattered  amid  the  surround- 
ing brushwood.  At  pr^'sent  not  more  then  three  hamlets,  peopled  with  Berber 
peasantry,  occupy  the  crests  of  the  hills,  and  a  Maltese  village  has  been  recently 
established  6  miles  to  the  north  of  Dai--el-Bey.  Certain  parts  of  this  region 
are  planted  with  olive  groves  stretching  away  beyond  the  horizon;  and  other 
tracts,  abundantly  watered,  might  be  utilised  as  gardens.  Extensive  plains  are  here 
covered  with  cereals;  forests  of  pines  and  thuya  clothe  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Zaghwan,  and  the  pasture  lands  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  sheep-breeding.  The 
greatest  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  promote  this  industry,  by  introducing 
Algerian  stock,  and  also  to  increase  the  vine  plantations ;  but  unfortunately  this 
work  of  improvement  has  its  drawbacks,  due  to  the  interference  of  managers  and 
foreign  capitalists,  which  have  not  failed  to  arise  in  this  region  of  Tunis  as  well  as 
in  all  the  other  lat^fundia.  The  interest  exacted  by  money-lenders,  the  expenses 
of  commission,  the  employment  of  useless  middlemen,  the  deamess  of  labour,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  injured  nativfi,  always  ruin  enterprises  of  this  description,  or 
at  least  prevent  them  from  producing  in  a  proportion  equal  to  that  of  small 
properties  cultivated  by  the  owner  himself.  To  prevent  the  failure  of  their  specu- 
lation, the  grantees  of  the  Enfida  estate  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  personally 
directing  the  work  of  cultivation;  like  the  Arab  suzerains,  they  content  themselves 
with  letting  their  lands  to  the  surrounding  peasants  and  shepherds.  The  rent  of 
these  lands  is  little  more  than  Is.  8d.  per  acre,  a  deduction  being  made  for  tracts 
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covered  with  scrub.    The  work,  which  had  been  hailed  as  the  commenc«i»ent  of  a 
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new  eta,  in  the  civilisation  of  Tunis,  is  now  confined  to  signing  leases  and  collecting 
the  rent.    Enfida  is  very  rich  in  mineral  and  thermal  springs. 
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The  little  village  of  Hammamet,  called  "  the  City  of  Pigeons  "  on  account  of 
the  innumerable  ring-doves  which  nest  in  the  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, has  given  its  name  to  the  broad  g^f  between  the  Cape  Bon  peninsula  and 
Monastir  Point.    It  owes  this  honour  neither  to  its  antiquity,  since  it  was  founded 
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only  in  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  to  its  wealth,  for  it  has  but  a  small  population, 
while  the  surrounding  district  is  badly  cultivated,  but  rather  to  the  effect  produced 
by  its  white  walls  flanked  with  square  towers  partly  built  into  the  masonry,  and 
to  its  position,  exactly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  route  which  traverses  the 
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neck  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Tunis.  These  advantages  have  endowed  it 
Wi  -A  a  certain  strategical  importance,  and  made  it  an  indispensable  station  for 
traders  and  travellers.  At  this  point  travellers  coming  from  Tunis  reach  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  sea,  and  they  have  naturally  named  the  bay  after  the  place 
where  the  inland  route  terminates. 

But  industrial  and  commercial  life  has  moved  farther  east  to  the  town  of 
Nabel,  which  dates  from  pre- Arab  times,  as  is  indicated  by  its  slightly  modified 
Greek  name  of  Neapolia.  Notwithstanding  this  designation  of  "  New  Town,"  it  is 
a  place  of  vast  antiquity.  In  the  ruins  of  Nabel-el-Kedim,  or  "  Old  Nabel,"  are 
stiU  found  traces  of  Carthaginian  structures,  and  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  already 
mentions  this  African  "  Naples."  The  soil  of  the  plain,  where  a  "  new  town  " 
constantly  sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor,  is  strewn  with  potsherds  and 
broken  vases,  and  at  the  present  time  numerous  workshops  are  still  surrounded 
with  broken  utensils,  similar  to  those  rejected  by  the  old  potters  of  Neapolis, 
showing  that  the  local  industry  has  undergone  no  change  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  From  Nabel  more  especially  come  the  waterbottles,  pitchers,  jars,  flower- 
pots, perfume-vases,  and  terra-cotta  lamps  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Tunis, 
and  which  even  find  their  way  to  Algeria  and  Tripoli.  Nabel  also  manufactures 
textile  fabrics,  while  the  flowers  of  its  gardens  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
essences. 

Of  late  years  Nabel  has  acquired  a  certain  reputation  as  a  "  winter  retreat " 
for  consumptive  patients.  Well  protected  from  the  northern  winds  by  the  hills 
of  the  north-eastern  peninsula,  it  faces  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet,  which  is  seldom 
tempest-tossed  like  the  waters  on  the  northern  side  of  the  headland.  Hence  the 
streets  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  furious  blasts  which  raise  clouds  of  dust  on  the 
highroads  of  Tunis.  North  of  Hammamet,  the  Vandal  kings  had  a  "  Paradise ; " 
but  where  once  stood  those  magnificent  pleasure  groimds,  scarcely  a  tree  is  now 
to  be  seen.  The  sand  daily  encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the  surrounding 
plantations  and  cemeteries. 

One  of  the  most  populous  regions  of  Tunis  is  the  Dakhelat-el-Mahuin,  as  the 
peninsula  terminating  the  R&s  Addar  is  called.  Small  towns  and  large  villages 
surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  olive  groves,  follow  in  succession  along  the 
high  cliffs,  at  some  distance  from  the  eastern  coast.  The  shore  route  traverses 
Beni-Khriar,  Kurba,  Kurshin,  Menzel-Temin,  and  Kelibia,  this  latter  the  successor 
of  the  ancient  Clyptea,  in  Greek  Aspis,  so  called  from  the  shield-shaped  hill  on 
which  stood  the  acropolis.  Situated  near  a  cape,  at  the  point  where  the  coast 
curves  to  the  south-west,  thus  offering  a  refuge  for  vessels  against  the  north  winds, 
Kelibia  was  always  of  some  maritime  importance,  and,  although  its  two  ports  are 
now  choked  up,  small  craft  overtaken  by  tempests  still  seek  shelter  under  its  walls. 
The  north  side  of  the  peninsula  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  is  less 
densely  peopled  than  the  opposite  side,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  cultivable 
zone  comprised  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  SoHman,  and  the  menzel  or 
"  station  "  called  Menzel-Bu-Zalfa,  the  largest  centres  of  population,  are  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain  which  connects  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis 
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with  those  of  the  Ouli  of  Hammamet.  The  inhabitants  of  Soliman  are  of  Anda- 
lusian  origin,  like  those  of  several  other  towns  of  Dakhelat-el-Mahuin,  and, 
according  to  GrenviUe  Temple,  many  still  retain  the  names  of  Spanish  families. 
The  plague  of  1819  swept  away  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
Soliman. 

The  seven  thermal  springs  of  Hammam  Kurbes  (Gorbm),  whose  temperature 
(from  77°  to  138°  F.)  is  higher  than  any  others  in  Tixnis,  rise  on  the  coast  not 
far  from  the  promontory  called  Has  Fortas,  exactly  opposite  Cape  Carthage. 
About  a  dozen  other  boiling  springs,  visible  from  afar  by  the  columns  of  steam 
arising  from  them,  also  bubble  up  from  the  sea  not  far  from  the  shore.  On  the 
beach  forming  the  extreme  concave  curve  of  the  gulf,  at  the  base  of  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  "  Two-homed  "  Mountain,  flow  other  hot  springs  (104°  F.),  those  of 
Hammam  Li/  or  Hammam-el-Enf,  which  are  used 'in  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Bey, 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  modem  establishment,  replete  with  every  luxury  and 
comfort.  Autumn  is  more  especially  the  season  in  which  strangers,  chiefly  Jews, 
visit  these  waters.  Hamman  Lif  is  already  included  in  the  extensive  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  Tunis.  Both  places  will  ere  long  be  connected  by  a  railway,  which 
is  to  be  continued  to  Hammamet,  and  a  small  port  is  soon  to  be  constructed  at 
Hammam  Lif.  The  Mountain  of  the  Two  Horns  contains  beds  of  argentiferous 
lead,  which  are  not  being  worked;  but  the  Jebel  Ressas,  or  "Mountain  of  Lead," 
which  rises  a  little  farther  south,  is  being  honeycombed  by  hundreds  of  miners, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  Italians. 

The  basin  of  the  Wed  Melian  discharges  into  the  Qulf  of  Tunis  near  Bodes, 
on  ancient  village  which  faces  Carthage  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 
Zaghwan,  the  only  town  in  this  basin,  may,  like  Hammam  Lif,  also  be  considered 
as  a  dependency  of  the  neighbouring  capital.  Situated  directly  south  of  Tunis, 
between  the  heights  of  530  and  780  feet,  Zaghwan  is  the  health-resort  of  the 
Tunisians,  thanks  to  its  pure  air,  its  running  waters,  gardens,  and  groves  of  trees, 
amongst  which  are  many  European  species.  From  this  place  the  capital  obtains  its 
supply  of  water.  In  the  near  future  it  will  become  the  outpost  of  Tunis,  from  a 
strategical  and  commercial  point  of  view,  by  means  of  a  railway  which  will  com- 
mand the  towns  of  the  east  and  south,  such  as  S&sa,  Kairwan,  and  Gafsa.  The  newly 
opened  routes  have  already  transformed  Zaghwan  into  a  provisioning  station  and  a 
centre  of  traffic.  A  well-preserved  triumphal  arch  and  some  inscriptions  prove 
that  this  town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  of  the  immigration  of  the  Andaliisian  Moors,  a  colony  of  these 
fugitives  was  established  at  Zaghwan,  which  ie  still  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
these  industrious  artisans ;  they  are  more  especially  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
gardens,  dyeing  caps,  or  sheshias,  and  dressing  skins.  The  water  of  Zaghv  on  is  said 
to  have  peculiar  properties  for  contracting  tissues  and  preparing  them  to  take  the 
colours ;  hence  the  caps  of  Tunis  are  preferred  throughout  the  Levant  to  those  of 
France  and  other  count-ries.  From  the  summits  of  the  rugged  mountain  which 
commands  2iaghwan,  a  splendid  view  can  be  had  over  the  whole  of  north-eastern 
Tunis,  from  the  coast  of  Sitsa  to  the  headlands  of  Carthage.     On  one  of  die 
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advanced  spurs  of   this  eminence,   MM.   Rebatel  and   Tirant  have  discovered  a 
prehistoric  necropolis,  comprising  nearly  three  hundred  dolmens,  all  disposed  in 
the  direction  from  east  to  west.     In  a  defile  near  Mount  Zaghwun  is  the  pass  of  the 
"  Saw,"  in  which  the  mercen- 
aries were   massacred  at   the 
close    of    that    atrocious    war 
which  threatened  the  existence 
of  Carthage. 

Imposing  or  pleasant  views 
follow  in  succession  along  the 
skirts  of  this  mountainous 
moss  ;  but  the  most  charming 
prospect  is  presented  by  the 
district  which  surrounds  the 
nymphsBum  of  the  great  foun- 
tain whence  the  aqueduct  of 
Carthage  drew  its  chief  sup- 
ply. This  temple,  standing  on 
a  terrace  over  a  mile  south  of 
Zaghwan,  and  half-way  up  the 
mountain's  side,  is  built  on 
the  solid  rock,  and  is  finished 
with  peristyles,  steps,  and 
basins,  whose  dazzling  white- 
ness contrasts  vividly  with  the 
green  trees  and  the  various 
colours  of  the  boulders  scat- 
tered over  the  slope  of  the 
mountain. 

The  aqueduct  of  Zaghwan 
is  connected  with  that  of  Jebel 
Jughar,  which  carries  a  less 
copious  stream,  and  the  two 
currents  unite  in  the  now  re- 
stored Boman  aqueduct,  which 
stretches  northwards  in  the 
direction  of  Tunis  and  Goletta 
for  a  total  distance,  including 
its    branches,    of    80    miles. 

The  subterranean  parts  of  the  aqueduct  have  been  to  a  large  extent  utilised  for  the 
new  canal,  but  wherever  the  depressions  of  the  ground  were  crossed  by  long  rows 
of  arcades,  the  arches  have  been  replaced  by  underground  pipes  disposed  on  the 
principle  of  the  siphon.  South  of  the  passage  of  the  Wed  Melian,  a  section  of 
the  ancient  aqueduct  can  be  followed  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  mile,  some 
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of  its  arcades  rising  to  over  80  feet  in  height ;  but  ahnost  everywhere  the  ruins 
of  the  aqueduct  present  little  more  than  short  detached  fragments,  utilised  as 
quarries  by  the  local  builders,  and  stripped  of  their  ang^ar  8t,t>ne  facing.  The 
very  engineers  who  repaired  the  aqueduct  have  destroyed  the  finest  fragment 
that  still  remained  of  the  monument  raised  by  Adrian  and  Septimius  Severus: 
they  have  piilled  down  the  bridge  over  the  Wed  Melian  to  form  the  foundations 
of  their  modern  aqueduct,  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  carried  in 
another  direction  without  increase  of  expenditure. 

The  remains  of  the  aqueduct,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of 
Udna  {Udina),  have  been  used  to  build  the  walls  of  farms,  the  huts,  and  now 
abandoned  palaces  of  Mohammedia,  Huge  megaliths  are  scattered  around  the 
ruins  of  Udina,  and  the  cisterns  have  been  converted  into  dwellings  and  refuges  for 
cattle.  The  mean  discharge  of  the  springs  still  utilised  was  in  1885,  175,000  cubic 
feet  daily,  and  this  quantity  will  soon  be  increased  one-half  by  enlarging  the 
area  of  supply.  When  these  works  are  completed  it  is  expected  that  the  greatest 
daily  discharge  will  be  425,000  cubic  feet,  the  mean  ranging  from  250,000  to 
275,000  cubic  feet. 

Tunis. 

Tunis,  capital  of  the  Begency  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  continent, 
was  second  to  Cairo  'ilone  in  population  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Now, 
however,  it  is  surpassed  by  Alexandria,  and  probably  by  Algiers,  if  the  total 
population  within  and  without  the  ramparts  be  taken  into  consideration.  Although 
more  advantageously  situated  in  many  respects  than  the  capital  of  Algeria,  it  has 
been,  if  not  outstripped,  at  least  equalled,  in  consequence  of  the  political,  military, 
administrative,  and  economical  centralisation  which  more  than  half  a  century  of 
French  occupation  has  effected  in  the  town  of  Algiers.  Viewed  from  a  general 
geographical  standpoint,  Tunis  still  possesses  a  few  of  those  great  advantages  which 
Carthage  enjoyed ;  it  is  sitiiated  near  the  projecting  angle  of  the  Maghreb,  between 
the  two  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lies  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  river  Mejerda,  which  with  its  numerous  ramifications  penetrates  into 
the  heart  of  the  Mauritanian  mountains  and  plateaux.  Moreover,  it  has  a  very 
healthy  climate,  thanks  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  north  winds.  Some  three 
thousand  years  ago,  or  even  at  the  possibly  still  more  remote  period  of  its  founda- 
tion, certain  local  features  in  the  relief  of  the  land,  offering  commercial  advantages 
and  facilitating  its  defence  against  attack,  must  necessarily  have  had  a  decided 
influence  in  the  choice  of  this  site  for  a  new  Phoenician  settlement.  At  this  point 
a  chain  of  low  limestone  hills  cuts  off  the  great  plain  facing  westwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mejerda ;  and  this  strategical  position  is  all  the  stronger,  that  both 
sides  of  the  rocky  ridge  are  enclosed  by  vast  lacustrine  depressions.  These  are  the 
Sebkha-ei-Seljum  to  the  south-west,  which  increases  imd  decreases  with  the  rainy 
and  dry  seasons,  and  the  Bahira,  or  "  Little  Sea,"  to  the  north-east,  whose  level 
nevei  chunges,  thanks  to  the  "  channel "  connecting  this  lagoon  with  the  Moditer- 
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ranean. Thus  the  town  of  the  Tunisian  isthmus  was  almost  impregnable  on  two 
of  its  sides,  while  it  also  commanded  the  valley  which  connected  the  valleys  of  the 
Mejerda  and  the  Wed  MeUan.  Moreover  "  the  Little  Sea,"  although  not  very 
deep,  was  sufficiently  so  to  receive  vessels  of  light  draught.  Sheltered  from  rough 
weather,  they  could  safely  discharge  their  cargoes  on  the  beach  of  Tunis.  At  the 
some  time,  certain  conditions  which  were  at  one  time  favourable  have,  during  the 
course  of  centuries,  become  the  reverse.  The  low-lying  lagoon  of  the  Bahira,  into 
which  our  modern  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  cannot  penetrate,  has  changed  into 
a  vast  open  drain  flooded  with  foul  stagnant  water.  Thus  Tunis  now  enjoys  but  a 
small  share  of  the  advantages  usually  associated  with  a  maritime  situation ;  it  has 
become  an  inland  town,  endeavouring,  by  an  artificial  port,  to  regain  the  privileges 
with  which  nature  had  formerly  endowed  it. 

Probably  of  an  origin  anterior  to  Carthage,  Tunis,  or  Tunds,  had  its  periods  of 
great  prosperity.  When  mention  is  made  of  it  for  the  first  time,  it  had  already 
been  eclipsed  by  its  powerful  neighbour,  Carthage ;  but,  after  the  destruction  of  its 
rival,  Tunis  became  for  a  short  time  the  most  populous  city  of  that  region.  Carthage, 
however,  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Boqians,  and  again  took  its  place  as  mistress  of 
the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  Carthage,  again  overthrown, 
ceased  to  exist,  and  since  that  period  Tunis,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Mussulman 
power,  has  remained  the  capital,  in  spite  of  constant  civil  dissensions  and  foreign 
wars.  Throughout  a  period  of  twelve  centuries  it  once  alone  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians.  In  1270  Louis  IX.  succeeded  only  in  gaining  possession  of  the 
"  castle "  of  Carthage,  dying  on  his  bed  of  ashes  before  Abu  Mohammed,  King 
of  Tunis,  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  But  in  1635  Charles  V.,  assisted  by 
twenty  thousand  slaves,  who  had  revolted  against  Eheir-ed-Din,  entered  Tunis, 
which  he  gave  to  a  vassal  prince,  at  the  same  time  erecting  the  fort  of  Goletta,  so 
as  to  command  the  comimunications  between  the  capital  and  the  sea.  But  before 
the  year  had  drawn  to  a  close  it  was  retaken  by  Khe'ir-ed-Din,  and  from  that  time 
it  remained  imder  the  government  of  bejrs,  vassals  of  the  Turk,  till  1881,  when  the 
official  suzerainty  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Before  the  Turkish  rule,  Tunis,  "the  white,  the  odorous,  the 
flowery,  the  bride  of  the  west,"  was  looked  upon  by  the  Mussulman  world  as  a  city 
without  equal.  It  was  the  "  rendi^zvous  of  travellers  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  it  coiitained  all  the  advantages  that  man  oould  desire.  Whatsoever  the  whim 
of  man  might  fancy  could  be  obtained  in  Tunis.  Its  power  and  glory  placed  it  as 
a  sovereign  above  its  rivals,  the  capitals  of  the  east  and  west."  Tunis  might  well 
have  said,  "  I  am  the  ladder  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  faithful  mount  up  to 
heaven."  At  the  present  day  Tunis  is  still  considered  by  all  the  North  African 
Mussulmans,  except  those  of  Egypt  and  Marooco,  the  city  of  good  taste,  literature, 
and  fashion — in  short,  a  kind  of  African  Paris. 

Covering  a  superficial  area  of  over  one  square  mile,  and  yearly  increasing  in 
size,  Tunis  slopes  eastwards  on  the  gentle  incline  of  the  hills  commanding  the 
western  bank  of  the  Bahira.  It  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  north  to 
48— At 
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south,  with  a  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west  of  oyer  half  a  mile.  The  central 
quarter,  which  the  people  still  designate  as  Medina,  the  "  Town,"  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense,  is  of  an  irregular  oral  shape,  its  long  axis  running  due  north  and  south 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  circumference ;  it  is  still  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  wall  connected  with  the  fortifications  of  the  kasbah.  The  northern  suburb 
of  Bab-es-Suika  and  the  southern  quarter  of  Bab-el-Jezira  (Bab-ez-Zirah)  are  also 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure  consisting  of  a  broken'  line  of  ramparts,  which,  from 
the  quadrilateral  kasbah  standing  on  the  hill,  stretches  from  bastion  to  bastion;  but 
to  the  east — that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  Bahira — these  walls  have  disappeared,  yielding 
as  it  were  to  the  pressure  of  the  population,  which  overflows  its  limits,  and  quite  a 
new  quarter  has  sprung  up  along  both  sides  of  the  central  avenue.  The  Marina, 
as  this  quarter  is  called,  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  platform,  skirted  by  jetties, 
where  begins  the  navigable  channel  of  the  lagoon.  Since  the  first  years  of  this 
century,  the  border  zone  of  the  Bahira  has  increased  by  at  least  2,330  feet;  it  daily 
gprows  larger,  thanks  to  the  alluvia  brought  down  by  the  drains,  and  excavations 
made  in  the  lands  covered  with  buildings.  The  low  level  of  the  soil  renders  this 
"New  Tunis"  the  most  unhealthy  quarter  of  the  town;  but  this  place,  where 
stand  the  two  railway  stations  and  the  port,  and  where  one  day  will  rise  the  town 
hall,  the  law  courts,  theatre,  and  exchange,  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  to 
the  builders  an  uc  iiinited  space,  and  already  long  rectilinear  perspectives  have  been 
developed  at  right  angles  between  the  white  houses  of  the  European  quarter. 
This  perspective  will  no  doubt  be  one  day  prolonged  across  the  network  of  the 
thirteen  hundred  streets  of  the  old  town. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  kasbah  the  work  of  demolition  has  already  begun,  leaving 
open  avenues  between  the  public  monuments.  The  circular  boulevard,  which  is  now 
being  made  roimd  the  "  Medina,"  properly  so  called,  is  the  forerunner  of  a  system 
of  thoroughfares  planned  in  the  European  style.  As  in  so  many  other  towns,  this 
change,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  accomplished  in  a  somewhat  reckless  fitahion.  Few 
of  the  picturesque  Moorish  houses  will  gain  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  light,  and 
comfort,  without  sacrificing  their  charaoteristio  features,  such  as  arcades  and 
arabesques,  and  thus  becoming  mere  formless  blocks  of  stone.  However,  ihs 
exquisite  art  of  the  house  decorator  has  not  yet  been  quite  lost,  and  it  would  be 
deplorable  to  allow  it  to  perish. 

The  streets  of  Old  Tunis  are  naturally  much  more  pioturesque  and  less  formal 
than  the  regular  thoroughfares  of  the  European  quarter.  None  of  them  are  laid 
down  on  straight  lines,  but  everywhere  present  gables,  angles,  projections  and 
curves,  radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets  are  crossed  overhead  by  roofed 
arches  of  various  heights,  some  mere  arcados  uniting  two  houses  facing  each  other, 
others  bearing  two  or  three  stages  on  their  interlaced  groinings.  Some  of  these 
arches  are  long  enough  to  form  veritable  galleries,  like  those  of  the  Berber  towns 
in  the  oases.  Columns  of  marble,  brought  from  Oarthage,  support  these  arcades, 
or  else  enframe  the  doors  of  the  houses  with  Uieir  endlessly  varied  capitals.  Wild 
flowers  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  arches,  iirhile  trees  have  sprung  up  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  overshadowing  some  shop,  or  the  seats  of  a  restaurant. 
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Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  below  the  kasbah  and  the  Dar-el-Bey,  or 
"  Bey's  Palace,"  are  the  labyrinthine  ramifications  of  the  "  Suks,"  each  street  of 
which,  vaulted  or  surmounted  by  woodwork,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  same 
trade,  such  as  saddlers,  linen-drapers,  coppersmiths,  jewelleie,  and  perfumers.  In 
many  an  alley  the  workshop  adjoins  the  booth  where  the  wares  are  exposed  for  sale; 
the  linen  is  woven,  the  wool  carded,  the  sheshias  dyed,  the  copper  hammered,  in  full 
view  of  the  purchasers  and  passers-by.  Here  and  there  is  seen  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  through  a  half -open  door  a  glimpse  can  be  had  of  an  almost  deserted  court, 
encircled  by  arcades — a  religious  school  it  may  be,  or  a  mosque,  or  some  other 
tranquil  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  turmoil.  Few  animals  except  some 
asses  are  to  be  seen  in  the  quarter  of  the  bazaars ;  but  in  the  suburbs  the  streets 
leading  to  the  gates  of  the  town  are  blocked  with  horses,  mules,  and  camels,  through 
which  the  carriages,  jolting  over  the  stones  and  ruts,  make  their  way  with 
difficulty. 

The  types  of  different  nationalities  predominate  according  to  their  respective 
quarters.  In  the  upper  town  live  the  Tunisians,  properly  so  called,  with  whom 
are  intermingled,  in  the  suburb  of  Bab-es-Suika,  the  descendants  of  the  Andalusian 
Moors.  Proud  of  their  ancient  reputation  as  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Mauritania, 
the  elegant  Tunisians  excel  in  the  choice  of  the  stuffs  of  which  are  made  their 
garments,  in  which  bright  hues  always  predominate.  The  haik,  light  blue,  delicate 
pink,  peach,  or  cream-coloured,  flows  in  graceful  folds  over  the  shoulders.  But 
die  women,  amongst  whom  stoutness  is  greatly  admired,  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  men  as  regards  the  style  of  their  costumes.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  striped 
silks,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  feeUng  of  disgpist  at  the  sight  of  those  ungainly 
figures  swaying  heavily  in  their  broad  and  short  blouses,  showing  the  narrow 
drawers  and  the  loose  stockings.  The  black  veil,  with  nothing  but  a  slit  for  the 
eyes,  gives  them  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  negresses,  who,  however,  have  at 
least  the  redeeming  features  of  a  glossy  skin  and  white  teeth. 

Side  by  side  of  the  richly  dressed  Moors  are  the  more  numerous  poor  Mussul- 
mans, clothed  with  their  simple  burnous  of  grey  wool  or  with  coarse  brown  caped 
cloaks  embroidered  in  white.  It  is  only  by  long  observation  that  amongst  all  these 
types  the  stranger  is  able  to  identify  the  Jar&bas,  or  merchants  from  the  island  of 
Jerba,  the  Suft&s  or  immigrants  from  Suf ,  the  Mzabites,  the  northern  Algerians, 
and  the  natives  of  Marocco,  who  have  become  very  numerous  since  the  arrival  of 
the  French. 

The  Jews,  who  are  grouped  together  more  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Bab-es-Suika  quarter,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  origin. 
The  Italian  Jews,  or  "  Grana,"  that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  G.uma,  or  Leghorn, 
wear  the  European  costume,  whilst  the  others  are  dressed  very  similarly  to  the 
Moors ;  their  women,  however,  who  are  as  stout  as  the  Moorish  ladies,  go  unveiled, 
and  wear  a  gold-embroidered  peaked  bonnet.  The  Maltese,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  form,  both  by  their  language  and 
customs,  the  link  between  the  Arabs  and  Sicilians,  who  represent  a  large  portion  of 
the  local  Italian  proletariat.    The  Tuscans  are  now  represented  only  by  the  Jews, 
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although  Leghorn  formerly  disputed  with  Marseilles  for  the  commercial  supremacy 
in  Tunis,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  was  even  known  to  the 
Tunisians  as  the  "  Sea  of  Guma."  The  French,  whose  numbers  have  more  than 
tripled  since  the  events  of  1881,  almost  exclusively  occupy  the  new  town,  near  the 
"  Marina,"  a  promenade  where  meet  people  of  all  nations  and  costumes :  Mussul- 
mans with  hats,  and  Christians  with  turbans,  hybrid  beings  produced  by  the  contact 
of  two  civilisations. 

The  transformation  of  Tunis  into  a  European  city  is  much  less  advanced  in 
sanitary  respects.  Most  of  the  streets  having  no  drains,  the  refuse  from  the  houses 
is  collected  in  open  ditches,  and  removed  by  scavengers  at  stated  times.  It  often 
happens  that  for  several  days  the  streets  are  obstructed  by  heaps  of  earth  and  sand, 
on  which  all  manner  of  filth  is  thrown,  so  as  to  harden  it  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  thus  render  it  easier  to  be  carried  away.  The  drains  of  the  town,  sloping 
towards  the  Bahira,  run  into  seven  open  kandaks,  or  canals,  which  discharge  into 
the  neighbouring  lake.  These  trenches,  never  being  cleaned,  emit  an  unbearable 
stench,  to  which  the  natives  formerly  attributed  the  exceeding  healthiness  of  Tunis, 
which,  however,  is  probably  due  to  the  north  winds.  But  the  districts  watered  by 
these  foetid  streams  are  precisely  those  on  which  the  new  quarters  are  to  be  built. 
Hence  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  main  drainage  system  for  the  collection  of  tbe 
sewage,  and  its  chemical  treatment  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  Although 
there  is  not  yet  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  all  requirements,  there  is  still  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  the  abominable  smells  which,  no  less  than  the  perfumes  of  its 
flowers,  have  procured  for  Tunis  the  surname  of  "  the  odorous." 

The  question  of  rendering  Tunis,  and  more  especially  the  French  quarter, 
healthy,  is  connected  with  that  of  the  new  port,  which  it  is  proposed  to  constmot 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  "  Marina."  On  the  solution  of  this  problem 
depend  the  future  prospects  of  Tunis.  Large  ships  are  at  present  obliged  toanehor 
o£E  Goletta,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  passengers  and  merohandiae  have 
to  be  landed  in  steamboats  or  rafts,  which  penetrate  up  the  narrow  canal,  either 
discharging  their  cargo  on  the  quays  of  (Goletta,  or  proceeding  to  Tunis  across  the 
shallow  lagoon.  In  rough  weather,  the  passage  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore  is  not 
without  danger,  and  the  cargoes  are  very  often  damaged  by  the  sea  ^ater.  Masts 
rising  above  the  water  mark  the  sites  of  sunken  vessels,  whose  keels  obstruct  tlie 
approaches  to  the  coast.  The  heavy  charges  for  passengers  and  goods  between  the 
port  and  the  offing  are  also  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  t^-ade.  Since 
Tunis  has  been  connected  with  Bona  by  a  direct  line  of  railway,  and  a  double  stream 
of  traffic  established  with  the  interior  through  the  custom-house  station  of  Ghar- 
dimau,  the  commercifd  movement  has  been  largely  diverted  to  Algeria,  thanks 
especially  to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  port  of  Bona.  Even  from  Tunis  itself 
goods  have  been  forwarded  direct  to  Europe  through  this  port.  Hence  the  urgent 
importance  of  re-establishing  the  natural  balance  by  creating  a  well-sheltered  and 
commodious  harbour  at  this  place.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  deep 
entry  in  the  roadstead  by  means  of  jetties,  and  to  continue  this  channel  by  a  cutting 
south  of  the  town,  and  of  the  narrow  passage  now  followed  by  the  boats,  which  is 
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itself  probably  the  work  of  man.  In  the  middle  of  the  Bahira  a  navigable  way  is 
to  be  formed  by  dredging  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet,  which  would  suffice  for  the 
vessels  now  frequenting  the  port  of  Goletta.  The  future  basin  wo\dd  have  an  area 
of  about  25  acres.  Fishing  is  very  productive  in  the  Bahira  of  Tunis,  the  thirty 
boats  employed  in  this  industry  yielding  a  yearly  supply  valued  at  fifteen  hundred 
tons.  Some  speculators  have  proposed  to  drain  the  Bahira ;  but  in  any  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  empty  the  Sebkha  of  Seljum,  which  during  the  floods  covers  a  space 
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of  6,250  acres  south-east  of  the  capital.  Standing  about  20  feet  above  sea-level, 
this  malarious  slough  might  easily  be  drained  by  a  simple  cutting  south  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf. 

Tunis  does  not  rank  as  a  "  learned  town,"  and  much  will  have  to  be  done  before 
it  can  again  merit  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  title 
oi  El-Tunsi,  or  "  the  Tunisian,"  was  synonymous  with  a  man  of  science  and  letters. 
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No  doubt,  of  the  five  hundred  schools  in  the  regency  one  hundred  and  thirteen  are 
"  Koranie,"  and  the  large  schools  or  medrcsai  attached  to  the  mosques  are  al^  «/> 
frequented  by  students  from  far  and  near,  who  recite  the  Koran,  learn  the  "  sciences 
of  traditions,"  and,  like  the  students  of  the  University  of  Cairo,  repeat  grammatical 
rules,  medical  formulas,  astrological  spells,  and  magical  incantations.  The  Jem&a 
Zituna,  or  "  Mosque  of  Olives,"  the  finest  religious  edifice  in  Tunis,  is  frequented 
by  six  hundred  students,  Tunisians  and  foreigners.  Those  who  come  from  the 
interior  of  the  regency  nearly  all  become  students  so  as  to  evade  military  service 
and  escape  the  poU-tax.  The  Tunisian  scholars  study  more  especially  law  and 
grammar,  so  as  to  obtain  a  diploma  which  will  enable  them  to  become  either  pro- 
fessors or  notaries.  The  mosque  possesses  two  libraries  of  ancient  Arabic  com- 
mentaries, much  venerated  works,  which  can  only  be  borrowed  by  those  authorised 
by  the  Sheikh-el-Islam,  the  head  of  the  University. 

But  the  movement  that  is  to  give  renewed  life  to  science  must  come  from 
abroad,  and  this  extraneous  influence  is,  fortunately,  not  wanting.  Besides  the 
primary  Italian  and  French  schools  and  establishments  founded  with  religious 
motives,  such  as  the  Jewish  schools  and  the  Catholic  College  of  Saint  Charles, 
there  are  also  institutions  where  the  Mussulmans  can  study  the  French  lang^ge 
and  the  rudiments  of  science.  The  Sadiki  College,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Sadok, 
has  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  already  been  su£Eiciently 
advanced  to  enter  the  ^lawi  College,  a  normal  school  of  recent  foundation,  where 
the  pupils  are  trained  as  masters  for  the  future  schools  of  the  regency,  and  where 
the  young  Mussulmans  and  Europeans  are  seated  on  the  same  forms.  In  1885  the 
number  of  Mussulman  children  who  were  receiving  a  French  education  was 
calculated  at  six  hundred;  while  the  Franco- Jewish  schools,  founded  by  the 
Israelitish  Alliance,  were  instructing  over  twelve  hundred  children  in  the  same 
language.  But,  although  possei^ng  valuable  private  coUections  of  books,  Tunis 
has  as  yet  no  public  library  or  museimi,  and  the  works  which  have  been  presented 
or  left  to  the  town  still  (1885)  repose  in  the  packing-cases.  The  historian  Ibn- 
Ehaldun  was  a  native  of  Tunis. 

Outside  the  fortifications  there  are  no  straggling  suburbs,  and  the  desert  begins 
at  the  very  city  gates ;  the  bluffs  of  the  chain  separating  the  Bahira  from  Lake 
Seljum  alone  bear  a  few  dilapidated  forts  and  two  Mussulman  convents.  The 
palace  of  the  Bardo,  which  stands  in  the  plain,  north  of  the  Seljum  depression,  is 
not  an  isolated  structure,  but  quite  a  separate  quarter,  with  ramparts  and  towers, 
set  apart  not  only  for  the  prince  but  also  for  the  whole  court,  g^arrison  troops,  and  a 
large  population  of  provision-dealers  and  artisans.  The  royal  apartments,  covered 
with  ornaments,  hangings,  embroideries,  painted  flowers,  alabasters,  marbles, 
offend  the  eye  with  their  tasteless  mixture  of  forms  and  colours,  and  all  this  sham 
luxury  appears  all  the  more  repulsive  in  association  with  the  torn  tapestries,  the 
crumbling  walls,  warped  timber  and  furniture,  revealing  the  poverty  of  the  place. 
Some  country  houses,  which  stand  farther  west  in  the  Manuba  olive  groves,  or  else 
north  of  Tunis  in  the  Ariana  and  Belvedere  districts,  and  on  the  sea-shore  in  the 
Marsa  valley,  without  being  so  showy  as  the  Bardo  are  in  reality  much  finer 
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building^,  more  gracefully  decorated,  and  surrounded  with  more  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion.   The  Bey's  usual  residence  is  at  Marsa,  and  near  his  palace  are  grouped  the 
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houses  of  the  French  minister,  the  English  consul,  and  other  dignitaries.     In 
summer  the  beach  at  Marsa  is  crowded  with  bathers  from  Tunis. 
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This  rural  retreat  is  directly  connected  by  a  short  railway  with  Tunis  and  with 
Goletta,  a  small  town  of  Italian  appearance,  occupying  the  western  bank  of  the 
canal  by  which  vessels  enter  the  Lake  of  Tunis.  On  the  eastern  bank  the  only 
buildings  are  the  barracks,  a  mosque,  a  manufactory,  and  the  gate  leading  to 
Rades.  The  new  houses,  wliich  already  form  a  distinct  quarter,  are  built  farther 
west,  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the  sandy  spit  of  land  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
ligula.  Still  farther  on  the  military  hospital  of  Kram,  or  the  "  Fig-trees,"  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Carthage  hills.  On  these  heights 
Malka  occupies  the  very  site  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian  suburb  of  the  same  name, 
and  its  houses,  like  those  of  Sidi  Baud  and  Duar-esh-Shott,  are  built  with  the 
remains  of  the  old  cisterns,  ramparts,  amphitheatre,  and  circus.  Finally,  on  the 
highest  point  of  Cape  Carthage,  the  white  houses  of  Sidi  Bu-8a'id  are  visible  amid 
the  surrounding  olive  groves.  This  town  was  formerly  a  sacred  place,  which 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  enter,  but  it  is  now  much  frequented  by  all  classes  of 
Tunisians.  It  is  commanded,  from  an  elevation  of  about  430  feet,  by  a  lighthouse, 
and  during  the  hot  season  it  enjoys  a  fresh  sea  breeze  blowing  above  the  stagnant 
atmosphere  of  the  plains. 

Casthaoe. 

The  first  Phcenician  colony  was  probably  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape, 
between  the  sea  and  the  lake,  at  the  spot  where  now  stand  the  Kram  hospital  and 
the  half-choked-up  basins  of  tl^e  port.  But  Kombeh  (Eambi  or  £accabi),  the 
town  of  the  Sidonian  inmiigrants  and,  together  with  Hippone,  the  oldest  colony  on 
the  coast,  does  not  appear  to  have  flotuished  until  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrian 
immigrants,  when  a  new  city  was  founded  under  the  name  of  KirpathSadeahat 
or  Kartadash,  whence  the  Boman  form  Carthago.  The  plateau  on  which  the  first 
Tyrian  colonists  excavated  their  tombs,  outside  the  city,  and  where  they  afterwards 
built  the  citadel  of  Byraa,  has  been  clearly  identified  by  archsoologists.  Situated 
to  the  south  in  the  Carthaginian  hills,  it  stands  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
Sidi  Bu-SaXd  headland,  but  it  offers  a  much  more  advantageous  and  regular  site 
for  extensive  buildings.  The  work  of  nature  also  appears  to  have  been  perfected 
by  the  hand  of  man,  by  a  levelling  process  similar  to  that  which  the  Athenians 
executed  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  coitre  of  this  platform  stood 
the  temple  of  Eshmun,  and,  under  the  Romau  sway,  Escubpius  was  worshipped 
here,  representing  the  same  divine  force  under  a  different  name.  Since  1842  this 
tract  of  land,  presented  to  France,  is  commanded  by  a  chapel  dedicated  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  St.  Louis.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  the  French  king  embraced 
Islam  before  his  death,  and  the  Arabs  still  worship  him  under  the  name  of  Bu-Said, 
or  the  "  Father  Lord."  A  beautiful  garden  surrounds  Hke  chapel,  in  whose  walls 
are  embedded  thousands  of  old  remains — Punic,  Roman,  and  Christian  inscriptions, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  fragments  of  sculptures,  idols,  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
altars  and  tombstones.  The  buildings  of  the  great  college  which  skirts  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  Byrsa  terrace  contain,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  most  valuable 
inscriptions  of  the  collection,  urns,  sculptured  stones,  glass  and  metid  objects. 
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This  museum,  mainly  of  local  origin,  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by  the 
marvellous  panorama  which  unfolds  itself  to  the  view  of  the  observer  from  the 
lofty  terrace  of  Byrsa.  At  his  feet  lie  the  lake,  the  shimmering  sea,  the  town 
of  Goletta,  Mount  Bu-Eumein  recalling  the  outlines  of  Vesuvius,   tho  distant 
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Zaghwan  peak,  and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plateau,  the  sparkling  and 
winding  waters  of  the  former  Carthaginian  ports. 

On  the  steepest  side  of  the  rock  of  Byrsa,  now  covered  with  vegetable  mould, 
Beule  has  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  walls  in  some  places  etill  16  feet  in 
height,  and  similar  in  construction  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  walls.  A  bed  of 
cinders,  filled  with  metal  fragments,  pieces  of  glass,  and  potsherds,  is  probably  a 
remnant  of  the  fire  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Byrsa  by  Scipio.    The  wall 
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which  has  been  laid  bare  is  no  less  than  33  feet  thick,  affording  room  for  five  or 
six  chariots  to  pass  abreast  on  its  flat  top.  Recesses  were  hollowed  out  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  which  doubtless  served  as  magazines  and  retreats  for  the 
garrison.  The  whole  of  this  structure  is  as  hard  as  the  most  compact  rocks ;  the 
Roman  walls  erected  on  Punic  foundations  are  much  less  solid,  and  are  easily 
blown  up  by  gunpowder.  The  other  relics  of  those  days,  even  those  hidden 
under  heaps  of  more  recent  ruins,  have  also  been  destroyed  or  converted  into 
masses.     In  fact,  "  Tunis  and  its  environs  have  no  other  quarry  than 


Carthage.  The  Arabs  are  as  industrious  as  moles  in  undermining  the  ground ; 
they  proceed  beneath  it  by  subterranean  passages,  and  follow  along  the  walls  which 
they  demolish  and  carry  away  without  thinking  of  what  they  are  destroying," 
There  still  existed  quite  recently  a  corporation  of  "stone-seekers."  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Italian  republics  caused  the  ruins  of  Carthage  to  be  systematically 
excavated  to  provide  building  materials  for  their  own  edifices.  According  to  a 
tradition  the  city  of  Pisa  was  built  entirely  of  marbles  brought  from  this  Punic 
city.  The  materials  now  used  in  biulding  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages  are 
procured  from  the  vast  brickfields  of  Carthage,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bu-Said  hill. 

East  of  the  Byrsa  terrace,  on  the  gentle  incline  of  the  hill,  are  the  best  pre- 
served  of  all  those  cisterns  which  served  as  reservoirs  for  the  water  brought  down 
by  Adrian's  aqueduct.  Unfortunately  deprived  at  their  eastern  extremity  of  the 
earth  embankment  which,  protected  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they 
are  on  this  side  partly  choked  up  by  the  remains  of  vaults,  but  to  the  east  they 
are  still  quite  perfect.  The  rain  water  which  percolates  through  the  soil  is  here 
preserved  perfectly  pure,  and  from  this  source  the  Arabs  still  draw  their  supplies. 
The  project  of  repairing  the  cisterns  of  Carthage  has  often  been  mooted,  with  a 
view  to  provide  Goletta  and  Marsa  with  water,  and  this  work,  of  such  urgent 
necessity,  will  doubtless  be  tmdertaken  in  the  near  future.  The  whole  of  the 
Byrsa  reservoirs  would  hold  750,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  more  than  the  combined 
capacity  of  all  the  others  situated  along  the  Zaghwan  aqueduct.  The  cisterns  of 
Malka  have  been  changed  into  dwellings  and  caves  by  the  Arab  troglodytes. 

The  old  Carthaginian  ports,  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  first  Punic  colony, 
are  also  easily  recognised,  although  the  entrance  is  obliterated  and  the  nulitaryi 
port  no  longer  communicates  with  the  commercial  basins.  Arohsoologists 
have  discovered  in  the  alluvial  soil  walls  and  quays,  by  which  their  original  form 
may  be  conjectured,  and  the  island  on  which  the  admiral  resided  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  basin.  But  it  woidd  be  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  port  of  Carthage,  because  modern  shipping  needs  basins  with 
wider  entrances  and  far  greater  depth  than  the  old  galleys.  Hence,  were  Carthage 
ever  rebuilt,  as  has  often  been  proposed,  a  new  port  would  have  to  be  constructed, 
not  inland,  but  in  the  open  sea.  A  jetty,  based  on  the  last  spur  of  the  rooky  hills 
at  Ooletta,  would  stretch  directly  southwards  to  depths  of  over  30  feet,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enclose  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  which,  even  without  artificial  shelter,  would 
"be  always  calm,  thanks  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Bu-Sa'id  headland  from 
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the  west  and  north  winds.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  have  transferred  the  capital  to  Carthage  by  a  bold  stroke ;  the 
plan  of  the  Roman  town  still  shows  the  streets  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
so  that  the  modem  houses  might  be  raised  on  old  foundations.  In  healthiness, 
picturesque  beauty,  and  commercial  advantages,  no  less  than  in  the  glory  of  its 
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name,  the  new  Carthage  might  have  been  far  superior  to  Tunis ;  but  no  one  has 
ventured  to  interfere  with  vested  interests,  or  modify  the  trade  routes.  Moreover, 
the  greater  part  of  Carthage  having,  like  the  hiU  of  Byrsa,  become  the  property  of 
the  Church,  its  acquisition  for  secxilar  purposes  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
difficulty.    The  total  oiroumferenoe  of  the  endosure  is  said  to  exceed  16  miles, 
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including,  to  the  north,  the  hill  of  Eamart,  or  Jehel  Ehawi,  at  once  the  quarry  and 
the  necropolis  of  Carthage.  The  soft  limestone  of  which  it  is  composed  is  pierced 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Punic,  Ronian,  and  Christian  tomhs.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  stretch  the  Sukhara  lagoons,  the  ancient  anchorage  of  the  Funic  fleet. 
Although  very  badly  worked,  the  saline  lakes  of  Sukhara  nereriheless  yield  more 
salt  than  any  other  in  the  regency. 

Although  the  present  capital,  Tunis,  like  the  ancient  Carthage,  lies  at  the  natural 
issue  of  the  plains  and  upland  valleys  of  the  Mejerda,  the  basin,  prop  rly  so  caUed, 
of  this  river  has  no  towns  whose  population  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  coastland 
cities,  such  as  Sfakea  and  Sma,.  On  the  banks  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wed  Moleg, 
which  is  the  longest  river  of  the  basin,  nothing  occurs  except  Arab  encampments 
nestling  amidst  the  ruins  of  vast  cities.  This  region,  which  at  first  mght  seems  to 
be  completely  deserted,  because  the  dwellings  of  thia  people  are  almost  merged  with 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  one  of  the  most 
populous  countries  of  civilised  Africa.  As  on  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Wed  Gafsa 
and  of  the  rivers  flowing  east  to  Lake  Eelbia,  the  traveller  here  also  meets  with 
imposing  ruins  covering  vast  extents  of  land.  One  of  these  ancient  towns,  situated 
near  the  Algerian  frontier,  some  24  miles  north-east  of  Tebessa,  appears  to  be  the 
Ammmdara  of  Ptolemy.  These  ruins,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  die  name  of  Haidra, 
are  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and  include  a  citadel,  a  triumphal  arch  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus,  a  theatre,  and  several  Christian  basilicas.  About  12 
miles  to  the  north-east;  on  the  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Meleg,  stands  the  still 
inhabited  town  of  ThtUa,  surrounded  by  the  extensive  remains  of  the  opulent  city 
of  the  same  name,  where  Jugurtha  vainly  sought  a  refuge  for  his  &mily  and 
treasures.  After  forty  days  of  repeated  assaults  the  town  succumbed,  but  its 
defenders  withdrew  to  the  royal  palace,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and  perished  with  all 
their  effects,  thus  defying  the  anger  of  the  Romans  and  baffling  their  cupidity. 
Not  far  from  Thala  are  the  remains  of  another  town,  whose  thermal  waters  are  still 
visited  by  the  surrounding  tribe  of  Major  Arabs,  who  apply  the  name  of  El-Ham- 
tnatn,  or  "  the  Warm  BatJi,"  to  thwe  remains. 

El-Kef,  the  chief  town  in  the  Meleg  basm  and  in  Western  Tunisia,  is  likewise  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  already  famous  at  the  Phoenidan  epoch,  and  had 
a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Astarte,  whither  people  came  from  all  parts  to  worship 
this  goddess.  This  worship  was  continued  under  the  Roman  government,  pilgrims 
for  centuries  still  visiting  the  temple  of  Venus,  whence  the  name  of  Sieea  Veneria, 
long  preserved  under  the  corrupted  forms  of  Shikka  Benaria  or  Shdhbanaria. 
This  was  turned  by  the  Arabs  into  Shok-ben-Nahr,  or  "  Fiery  Thorn,"  which  gave 
rise  to  the  unfounded  belief  in  the  existence  of  volcanoes  in  this  district.  At  the 
present  time  the  town  is  knowft  merely  as  El-Kff,  or  "  the  Rock."  Built  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of  Jebel  Dir,  at  a  mean  height  of  2,650  feet, 
El-Kef  owes  its  importance  to  its  strategical  and  commercial  position,  at  the 
converging  point  of  nearly  all  the  main  routes  of  Western  Tunisia  south  of  the 
Mejerda.  It  is  extremely  rich  in  springs,  a  feature  of  paramount  importance  in 
these  arid  regions.    One  of  the  springs  issues  from  a  cavern  decorated  with  Rom«n 
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arcades,  whioh  can  be  followed  for  some  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  rock. 
Some  splendid  Roman  cisterns  have  also  been  preserved.  The  French  have  chosen 
El-Kef  as  their  military  centre,  from  which  to  command  the  whole  region  comprised 
between  Eairwan,  Tebessa,  and  Suk  Ahras,  and  the  garrison  they  have  stationed 
has  gpreatly  increased  the  local  trade.  £1-Eef  is  connected  with  the  Tunis  railway 
by  two  rough  carriage  roads  which  pass  through  Neber,  a  small  hamlet  surroimded 
by  gardens.  A  geographical  and  archaaological  society  has  been  recently  founded 
at  Eef . 

In  the  Mejerda  valley,  the  rising  village  of  OhartUmau,  the  present  frontier 
military  station  and  custom-house,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorges  through 

Fig.  68.— Plain  or  OBABDiiu.Tr. 
Bode  1:186,000. 


which  the  river  emerges  from  the  Algerian  plateau  on  the  rich  central  Tunisian 
plains.  In  spite  of  the  natural  importance  of  this  position,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fortress,  Ghardimau  is  still  a  mere  collection  of  wretched  hovels.  Far  different 
was  the  Roman  colony  of  Simittu,  whose  ruins  lie  north-east  of  Ghardimau, 
between  two  rocky  bluffs  commanding  the  plain.  Simittu,  the  Shemtu  of  the 
present  day,  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  route  from  Carthage  to 
Hippo ;  its  site  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  its  amphitheatre  and  of  the  bridge 
which  here  spanned  the  Mejerda,  continuing  the  route  from  Sicca  Yeneria  to  the 
port  of  Tabarca.  The  cliffs  which  tower  above  Shemtu  are  composed  of  beautiiul 
pink,  yellow,  green,  and  purple-veined  marbles,  which   the  Roman   emperors 
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largely  used  in  deoorating  their  palaces.  The  quarrying  works  have  been  resumed 
for  some  years  past,  and  quite  a  colony  of  Italian  workmen  has  been  established 
amid  the  ruins.  The  mass  of  marble  which  projects  above  the  soil  is  calculated  to 
contain  about  875,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  taken  on  a  branch 
line  to  the  main  railway,  and  transported  to  the  port  of  Tunis.  In  Roman  times- 
they  were  conveyed  directly  to  Tabarca,  across  the  mountains  of  Khumiria. 

Below  Ghardimau,  and  connected  with  it  by  rail,  is  the  market-town  of  Suk-eU. 
Arbd,  or  "  the  Wednesday  Fair,"  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mejerda,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  extensive  corn-growing  Dakhla  plain.  From  a  strategical  point  of 
view  Suk-el-Arb4  is  also  of  capital  importance,  being  traversed  by  the  route  which 
engineering  skiU  has  constructed  between  £1-Kef  and  Ain  Draham  in  Ehumiria. 
A  small  fortified  camp  has  been  established  at  this  place  to  command  the  passage 
of  the  river,  which  has  not  yet  been  bridged.  The  future  value  of  this  position  is 
so  well  understood  that  the  railway  company  have  made  it  the  central  station  of 
the  service  between  Tunis  and  Suk- Ahras ;  yet  Suk-el-Arb&  itself  still  remains  a 
mere  collection  of  miserable  huts  in  the  midst  of  large  encampments,  almost  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  surrounding  vegetation.  On  Wednesdays  an  immense  crowd  of 
buyers  and  sellers  swarm  on  the  roads  which  radiate  around  Suk-el-Arb&,  and  the 
following  day  this  commercial  movement  is  directed  north-eastwards  to  another 
station  on  the  plain,  called  Suk-el-Khmia  or  "  Thursday  Market."  The  old  Roman 
city  of  Bulla  Regia,  where  the  traffic  of  this  fertile  African  region  was  centered, 
lay  north-west  of  Suk-el-Arbft,  on  the  western  spur  of  a  little  chain  of  hills,  now 
known  as  Jebel  Lorbeah.  All  that  remains  of  this  town  are  the  ruins  of  its 
fortresses,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  and  a  bridge.  Its  hot  baths  were  supplied 
by  a  copious  stream  which  has  been  recently  divrrted  towards  the  camp  of  Suk- 
el-Arb&. 

BkjA — ^UtICA— BiZBETA. 

Beja,  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  district  bounded  south  by  the  course  of 
the  Mejerda,  is  also  of  ancient  origin.  But  of  the  old  Roman  Vacea  or  Vaga, 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  scarcely  any  remains  have  survived.  Beja  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  ettstem  slope  of  a  hill,  above  a  verdant  valley 
through  which  winds  the  wed  of  the  same  name ;  from  all  parts  towards  its  gates 
converge  broad  roads,  here  and  there  enclosing  small  patches  of  verdure,  and  scored 
throughout  with  blackish  ruts  formed  by  the  Roman  chariot  wheels.  Beja  is 
surrounded  by  crumbling  walls  ahd  commanded  by  a  grey  and  red  kasbah,  now 
occupied  by  a  small  French  garrison.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  whose  appear- 
ance is  still  unchanged  by  the  introduction  of  European  buildings,  presents  nothing 
to  the  view  except  the  irregxdar  terraced  roofs'*^'  i^'^  white  houses.  The  principal 
mosque,  consecrated  to  Sidi  A'issa,  Le.  "  the  Loiu  tTesus,"  u  on  ancient  basilica,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  discovered  by  M.  Gu^rin.  According  to 
the  natives,  it  is  the  most  ancient  religious  monument  in  the  whole  of  Tunisia. 
Except  a  few  dozen  Maltese,  there  are  scarcely  any  foreigners  to  be  met  in  Hm 
streets  of  Beja,  and  Europeans  rarely  visit  the  bazaar.    ^Nevertheless  this  town  will 
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soon  be  connected  with  the  main  Tunisian  railway  system  by  a  branch  line,  which 
will  tap  a  rich  and  extensive  agricultural  district.  During  the  fairs  it  is  visited 
by  dealers  from  all  parts,  and  its  popidation  is  then  nearly  doubled.  The  surround- 
ing district  has  retained  the  special  name  of  Frikia,  formerly  applied  to  the  whole 
Roman  province  ;  thus  by  a  curious  contrast  this  term  of  "  Africa  "  is  on  the  one 
hand  restricted  to  a  small  rural  district,  whilst  on  the  other  it  has  been  extended  to 
the  whole  continent.  The  numerous  mines,  situated  in  the  hills  north  of  Beja, 
will  soon  be  traversed  by  the  railway  running  to  Cape  Serrat  and  Tabarka. 

The  basin  of  the  Wed  Ehallad,  which  falls  into  the  Mejerda  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gorges,  is  one  of  those  Tunisian  districts  which  most  abound  in  the  finest 
Roman  remains.  In  the  upper  vaUey  of  the  tributary  are  Zenfur,  the  ancient 
A«sura8,  and  Meat,  formerly  Mmii,  with  their  remains  of  temples,  theatres, 
triumphal  arches,  and  mausoleums.  Farther  down  Dugga,  the  ancient  Phoenician 
and  Roman  Thugga,  is  still  mpre  interesting  from  an  archeeological  point  of  view, 
for  here  are  still  to  be  seen  nearly  the  whole  series  of  public  monuments  which 
usually  ornamented  the  great  cities  under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  famous 
bilingual  (Punic  and  Libyan)  inscription,  discovered  in  1631  by  Thomas  d'Arcos, 
and  the  study  of  which  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Berber  alphabet,  has  been 
detached  from  the  superb  mausoleum,  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the  faces,  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  Arabs  employed  by  Read  to  carry  out 
this  work  have  unfortunately  demolished  a  larg^  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  is  now  obstructed  by  heaps  of  overturned 
blocks.  About  3  miles  north  of  Dugga  lies  the  little  modem  town  of  Tebursuk, 
in  the  midst  of  olive-trees  which  yield  the  best  oil  of  this  region.  Here  also  stood 
a  Phoenician  city,  restored  by  the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen,  more  especially  around  the  copious  spring  near  which  stood  the  town  of 
I%ibunieum  Bare.  West  of  Tebursuk  rise  the  escarpments  of  the  Jebel  Gorrha,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  veins  of  argentiferous  lead ;  but  these  mines,  pierced 
with  many  hundred  galleries  by  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  are  no  longer 
worked,  although  they  could  be  easily  connected  with  the  main  Tunis  railway  by  a 
branch  line. 

The  fluvial  basin  of  the  Wed  Siliana,  which  falls  into  the  Mejerda  north-east 
of  Tebursuk,  is  scarcely  less  rich  in  old  ruined  cities  than  that  of  the  Wed  Ehallad. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  "  mysterious  Zama  "  is  sought  for  in  this  basin 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Meleg  and  of  the  Wed  Ehallad.  Not  far  from  the 
Eessera  plateau,  which  is  covered  with  numerous  dolmens,  are  the  still  imposing 
ruins  of  th^  oppidum  Mactaritanutn,  the  Makier  of  the  present  day.  The  camp  of 
8uk-el-JemAa,  situated  on  a  neighbouring  plateau,  has  been  selected  as  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  Eef  and  Eairwan.  This  spot  is  the  stratsgical  centre  of 
the  whole  of  Tunisia  south  of  the  Mejerda. 

Below  the  confluence  of  the  Wed  Siliana,  Teatur,  a  small  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mejerda,  is  mainly  peopled  by  "  Anda- 
lusian"  Moors,  whose  industry  has  surrounded  it  with  well- cultivated  gardens  and 
fields.    Farther  down  on  the  same  bank  the  hamlet  of  Slughia  is  peopled  with 
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mercliants  and  g^des  who  point  out  the  fords  over  the  river  and  assist  the  passage 
of  the  caravans.  Still  lower  down  Mejez-el-Bah,  also  on  the  right  bank,  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mejerda ;  it  takes  its  name  of  "  Ford,"  or 
"Passage  of  the  Gtite,"  from  a  triumphal  arch  which  formerly  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  Roman  bridge,  but  of  which  nothing  remains  except  a  few 
blocks  scattered  over  an  old  river  bed.  A  modem  bridge  spans  the  new  channel 
excavated  by  the  Mejerda.  The  little  villages  of  Teburba  and  Jedeida,  which  next 
succeed  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  already  belong  to  the  outskirts  of  Tunis, 
which  their  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  claim  to  be  of  Andalusian  origin,  supply 
with  vegetables  and  fruit.    They  have  both  a  bridge  over  the  river,  a  railway 
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station,  and  a  few  small  industrial  establishments.  Teburba  is  the  modern  form 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Tuburbo  Minus,  and  here  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  whose  arena  is  now  overgrown  with  brushwood.  But  the  town 
has  changed  its  site,  as  the  Roman  colony  stood  farther  west  on  the  slopes  of 
a  hill. 

North  of  Jedeida,  the  Mejerda,  which  winds  through  the  lowlands  and  marshes, 
has  no  more  towns  upon  its  banks.  The  city  of  Utica,  the  elder  sister  of  Carthage, 
which  commands  its  mouth,  is  now  indicated  merely  by  a  kubba,  the  "  marabut " 
of  Bu-Shater,  a  name  meaning  the  "Father  of  Skill"  or  the  "Wise  Man/' 
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possibly  in  reference  to  the  famous  Gato  of  Utica,  so  renowned  for  his  high  virtues 
and  calmness  in  the  presence  of  death.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  ground 
bus  brought  to  light  the  acropolis,  aqueduct,  cisterns,  amphitheatre,  theatre,  hot 
baths,  quays,  and  military  port  of  Utica.  By  examining  the  relief  of  the  land,  the 
plan  of  the  town,  with  its  ramparts  ar-^  buildings,  has  almost  been  reconstructed, 
and  many  objects  of  value  have  been  i-  .nd  amongst  the  ruins,  none  of  which  are 
now  visible  above  the  groimd.  At  the  extremity  of  the  rook  of  Utica  flows  a 
mineral  spring  whose  waters  are  exceptionally  rich  in  arsenical  salts.  East  of  the 
headland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  now  watered  by  the  Mejerda,  rises  the 
cape  on  which  stood  Ihe  Castra  Cornelia,  or  winter  quarters  of  Soipio  during  his 
campaign  against  Carthage.  The  town  of  Bhar-el-Mekih,  called  Porto  Farina  by 
the  Italians,  is  no  longer  a  port,  the  alluvia  brought  down  by  the  Mejerda  having 
almost  completely  closed  the  passage  by  which  its  lake  formerly  communicated 
with  the  high  sea. 

Biseria,  or  rather  Benzert,  the  corrupted  form  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  Hippo- 
Zarytt  (Hijppo-Diarrkytut),  lies  mainly  on  the  western  bank  of  the  shallow  canal 
whence  the  town  took  its  name  of  Diarrhytut,  ot  the  "Pierced."  The  houses  of 
the  European  quarter  stand  on  an  islet  between  the  two  branches  of  the  cai^al,  and 
a  castle  to  the  south  of  the  bank  is  called  Boiy-el-Zensela,  or  "CasHe  of  the  Chain," 
from  the  chain  which  formerly  barred  the  passage  at  this  point.  Bizerta  presents 
a  fairly  imposing  appearance,  thanks  to  its  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  its 
quadrangular  kasbah,  which  stands  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  canal.  Should  its 
aspirations  ever  Jbe  realised,  it  will  become  a  considerable  city,  and  the  chief  arsenal 
of  the  French  poaaessions  in  Africa.  Except  the  strait  of  Messina,  no  other  harbour 
could  be  more  advantageously  situated  than  its  lake  both  for  sheltering  the  navy 
and  for  guarding  the  most  frequented  passage  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yessels  of 
more  than  twenty  tons  burden  are^sow  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  offing  of  Bizerta. 
The  coral  fisheries,  which  were  conceded  to  the  French  Qovemment  long  before 
the  annexation  of  Tunima,  formerly  gave  employment  to  some  twenty  Sicilian 
barks  trading  under  the  French  flag.  There  are  now  scarcely  a  dozen  boats 
engaged  in  this  pursuit ;  but  fishing,  especially  for  mullet,  and  the  preparation  of 
botargo,  gives  ^nplqymmt  to*a  great  many  sailors.  The  fisheries  are  monopolised 
by  a  Marseillaise  company,  who  rent  it  annually.  The  Andalusian  Moors,  who 
occupy  a  separate  quarter  outside  the  walls,  and  the  Maltese  immigrants,  impart  a 
certain  animation  to  the  town,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  France  in  laying  the  railway  which  was  conceded  to  them  in  the  first 
year  of  the  conquest.  Some  of  the  villages  near  Bizerta  are  surrounded  with  well- 
cultivated  lands ;  amongst  them  is  the  charming  Menael-el-Jeniil,  or  the  "  Pleasant 
Betreat,"  situated  on  an  escarped  hill  north-west  of  the  lake. 

The  Tunisian  shores  west  of  Bizerta  are  an  "iron-bound  coast,"  shunned  by 
mariners.  With  the  exception  of  Beja,  there  are  no  inland  towns ;  the  Mogod, 
Amdum,  and  Nef za  populations  were  still  nearly  independent  some  years  ago,  and 
the  Khumirs  had  frequently  repulsed  the  troops  which  came  to  collect  the  taxes. 
Tabarka,  the  Tabroea  <rf  the  Romans,  a  few  miles  from  the  Algerian  frontier,  is 
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famfly  from  1640  to  1742.  A  few  ruins  of  Bomaa  buildings  attest  the  importance 
which  this  place  enjoyed  at  the  time  whoi  it  was  connected  by  broad  roads  with 
the  marble  quarries  of  Simittu,  and  along  the  coast  with  Hippo  and  Hippo-Zarytus. 
Two  modc«ii  routes  now  lead  into  the  interior :  one  running  faom  Tabarka  to  Callo^ 
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by\'Hc  Um-Tebul  mines,  the  other  penetrating  to  the  camp  of  Ain-Draham,  Iz  ^he 
very  hbi-ri  of  Ehumiris.  A  single  line  of  railway  will  soon  bring  down  to  the 
quays  of  Tu^arka,  tannin,  cork,  timber  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  ana  \lver  ores  from  the  Nefza  highlands.  A  second  line,  starting  from 
the  same  mining  i  i^on,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  will  run  to  a  small 
port,  well  sheltered  ^*\'  the  rocks  of  Cape  Serrat.  Ancient  shafts  and  piles  of 
rubbish,  called  "  hilla  bSivon  "  and  "  mounds  of  steel,"  show  that  many  of  these 
mines  were  probably  workev^  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  A  numbi^r  of  families, 
who  escaped  captivity  at  the  ^e  of  the  capture  of  Tabarka  by  the  TuiusianB  in 
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1742,  have  settled  in  varioos  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  are  still  known  as 
Tabarkans ;  nearly  five  hundred  fugitives  also  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island  of 
San-Fietro,  near  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  About  nine  hundred  persons  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  even  till  quite  recently  this  trade  in  Tabarkaa  men  and  women  is 
iaid  to  have  been  carried  on.  Ai  Tunis  these  refugees  remained  for  nearly  a  century, 
deprived  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  Europeans,  until,  in  1816,  the  Sordinian 
consul  took  them  under  his  protection. 

To  the  south  rise  the  metalliferous  and  weU-woodkxl  mountains,  whose  products 
must  one  day  prove  a  source  of  wealth,  to  Tabarka,  although  large  tracts  of  forest 
have  already  been  wasted*  and  have  disappeared  alU^thw  to  the  south  of 
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Ehumiria.  On  the  slope  of  Fernana,  a  place  much  frequented  on  market  days, 
stands  a  splendid  cork-tree,  an  isolated  giant,  whose  broad  spreading  branches  cover 
a  circumference  of  333  feet.  This  trysting-place  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  under 
whose  shade  the  delegates  of  the  Khumirs  formerly  assembled  to  discuss  questions 
of  peace  or  war,  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  vanished  forest.  Ain-Draham,  capital  of 
this  district,  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  presence  of  the  French  garrison 
troops.  But  even  were  the  soldiers  withdrawn,  it  may  still  surviva  as  a  convenient 
market  town  for  the  tribes  of  north-western  Tunisia.  Near  this  spot  stands  the 
famous  shrine  of  Sidi  Abdallah  Ben-Jemal,  which  continues  to  be  visited  by 
thousands  of  Ehumirs  on  the  feast-day  of  the  patron  saint. 
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Social  and  Political  Condition  of  Tunis. 

Tunisia  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition  between  two  irreconcilable  political 
and  social  systems.  Although  officially  a  Mohammedan  power,  it  is  in  reality  a 
province  of  the  French  colonial  empire,  and  those  who  are  called  the  musters  of 
the  country  are  really  subjects,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  subjection  weighs  most 
heavily.  Decrees  are  still  dated  according  to  the  Mussulman  era,  and  are  preceded 
by  antiquated  Oriental  formulas ;  but  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  country,  and 
the  vital  force  and  power  come  now  from  the  West.  Everything  changes  visibly 
under  foreign  influence :  the  populations,  the  appearance  of  the  towns  and  country, 
the  roads,  trade,  and  the  industries  are  all  b^g  rapidl^r  modified. 

The  tide  of  immigration  is  almost  entirely  comprsed  of  Mediterranean  peoples, 
because  those  Frenchmen  themselves  who  emig^te  to  thin  regency  belong  mostly 
to  the  watershed  of  this  inland  Ma.  Ital  .ans  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  ol  all 
foreigners  before  the  French  occupation,  and  since  then  they  have  retained,  and 
even  increased,  their  numerical  superiority,  thanks  to  the  proximity  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  advantages  which  long-established  currents  of  trade  give  to  new-comers. 
In  1885  these  Italian  immigrants  were  numbered  at  about  twelve  thousand.  The 
ranks  of  those  engaged  on  the  public  works,  agriculture,  and  the  smaller  industries 
are  of  necessity  recruited  from  amongst  these  Italian  proletariats.  The  French 
immigrants  look  for  better-paid  occupations,  which  are  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  Maltese,  however,  who  are  relatively  very  numerous,  soon  break  up 
into  two  distinct  nationulities.  Nearly  all  their  poor  are  devout  Catholics,  zealously 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  French  primate  of  Timisia,  whilst  the  middle  class 
Maltese,  who.habitually  speak  Italian,  are  naturally  connected  with  Italy  in  customs 
and  political  sympathy.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  very  hostile  feelings  are 
harboured  towards  each  other  by  the  local  French  and  Italian. colonies.  The  latter 
have  not  yet  rcsigpaed  themselves  to  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  natural  inheritors  of  the  land,  because  of  its  g^graphical  situation, 
and  of  the  interests  which  they  have  here  created  for  themselves,  and  feel  aggrieved 
that  it  has  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  French.  Even  in  Tunis  itself,  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  these  two  foreign  elements  has  assumed  the 
character  of  national  animosity.    Two  railways,  the  Italian  line  from  Goletta,  and 
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that  of  the  French  from  Bona-Guelma,  both  stop  short  in  the  European  quarter, 
and  remain  unconnected  even  by  a  lateral  branch  running  towards  the  Marina. 

Nevertheless,  the  occupation  of  Tunisia,  as  a  complement  to  the  Algerian  'terri- 
tory, has  tended  to  modify  the  situation  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  element. 
Till  quite  recently  the  predominating  European  language  was  Italian  ;  even  in  the 
French  families  the  children,  accustomed  to  converse  with  young  playmates  from 
Sicily  or  Naples,  ended  by  speaking  Italian  in  preference  to  their  own  mother 
tongue.  Now,  by  the  reverse  process,  French  is  predominating  in  the  European 
and  Maltese  circles.  In  the  civil  and  religious  schools,  as  well  as  in  all  public 
places,  both  Jews  and  Mussulmans  learn  to  converse  in  French,  which,  after  Arabic, 
has  become  the  language  of  the  coimtry.  Regular  schools  have  already  been 
founded  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  Tunis,  Cabes,  Sfakes,  Monastir,  Sdaa, 
Kairwan,  Bizerta,  and  El-Eef,  all  possess  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  native 
teachers.  The  preponderance  of  the  commerce  with  Marseilles  also  contributes  to 
assimilate  the  coimtry  more  and  more  to  France.  Finally  the  garrisons,  and 
numerous  employes  scattered  through  the  territory  and  journeying  from  place  to 
place,  diffuse  the  use  of  the  French  langpiage  around  Ain-Draham,  El-Eef,  Eairwan, 
S&sa,  Cabes,  and  other  military  and  administrative  centres.  The  land  is  sold 
almost  exclusively  to  the  profit  of  the  French  speculators.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  from  the  side  of  the  western  plateaux,  a  considerable  tide  of  immigra- 
tion must  set  in,  and  thus  mtrodiToe  French  elements,  such  as  those  already 
developed  in  Algerian  territory. 

Great  changes  are  also  taking  place  in  the  Mussulman  world  of  Tunisia.  The 
place  of  those  tribes  who,  accustomed  to  independence,  quit  the  country  in  order  to 
evade  the  rule  of  the  hated  "  Eimu,"  is  filled  by  the  Algerians  who  come  in  great 
numbers,  nearly  all  with  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  the  new 
masters.  In  every  town  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  position  of  coachmen, 
porters,  and  servants.  During  the  harvest  the  Eabyles  also  arrive  in  shiploads  of 
himdreds  at  a  time,  and  from  them  the  Tunisians  have  learnt  the  art  of  mowing 
their  meadows.  The  natives  of  Marocco,  who  are  much  more  vigorous  and  energetic 
workmen  than  the  local  Arabs,  are  also  strongly  represented,  and  together  with  the 
Sicilians  they  clear  the  ground  and  plant  vines  on  the  various  properties  which  the 
French  have  recently  acquired.  The  Mussulman  population  of  Tunisia,  hitherto 
kept  down  by  civil  wars,  the  raids  of  pltmdering  tribes,  and  oppressive  taxation, 
will  probably  begin  to  increase  under  the  new  administration.  But,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  Algerian  towns,  where  the  death-rate  of  the  Arabs  normally 
exceeds  that  of  the  births,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  long  run  the  same  result 
may  be  produced  in  the  Tunisian  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  very  intimate 
relations  of  the  Europeans  with  the  Moors.  The  social  state,  so  intermingled  with 
vices,  which  we  call  civilisation,  would  seem  under  such  conditions  to  develop  its 
worst  features,  by  placing  the  elements  of  corruption  within  easy  reach  of  the  weak, 
without  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  power  of  resistance. 

The  property  around  the  towns  and  railway  stations  is  continually  changing 
hands.    Since  1861  many  foreigners  have  purchased  laud  from  the  Mussulmans, 
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notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the  titles  and  the  risks  of  lawsuits.  A  great 
many  fresh  purchases  will  probably  be  made  in  the  near  future,  when  by  the 
adoption  of  the  "Torrens"  Act,  introduced  from  the  Australian  colonies,  the 
formalities  for  the  transfer  of  land  will  be  greatly  simplified.  The  beginning  of 
the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  Algeria, 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  agricultural 
domains.  The  total  area  of  the  land  which,  in  Timisia,  yearly  passes,  into  the  hands 
of  French  proprietors,  is  already  grater  than  in  the  whole  of  Algeria.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  between  these  two  conterminous  countries  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  Tunisia  the  purchasers  buy  the  land  directly  from  the  native  proprietors,  whilst 
in  Algeria  it  is  assigned  to  the  colonists  by  the  Government  after  tedious  admiiiistra- 
tive  formalities.  But  although  the  French  property  has  increased  much  more 
rapidly  in  Tunisia  than  in  Algeria,  it  is  much  less  democratic  in  it^  essential 
characteristics.  In  Algeria  there  are  veritable  colonists,  that  is  to  say,  men  who 
themselves  handle  the  spade,  bring  up  their  children  in  the  furrows,  and  mount 
g^rd  over  their  crops.  They  form,  even  more  than  the  soldiers,  the  real  strength 
of  French  Algeria,  for  they  have  settled  there  of  their  own  free-will,  and  made  it 
thdr  second  home.  Instead  of  the&3  sturdy  cdonists  and  small  landed  proprietors, 
the  European  purchasers  in  Tunisia  are  chiefly  representatives  of  financial  com* 
panics,  agents  of  absentee  capitalists,  or  else,  in  the  most  favourable  cases, 
enterprising  men  who  are  in  charge  of  vast  tracts  of  land  cultivated  by  foreign 
hands.  The  work  of  colo£>isation,  properly  so-cialled,  by  the  French  peasantry  has 
no  chance  of  success  except  on  the  western  plateaux,  where  the  similarity  of  the 
physical  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  tends  to  produce  analogous  social 
conditions.  The  important  work  of  replanting  the  country  has  been  commenced 
only  in  the  Jerid  dunes  and  along  the  railway  from  Bona  to  Ouelma.  In  the  Jerid 
the  object  has  mainly  beoi  to  solidify  the  shifting  sand-hills,  whilst  the  railway 
company  is  engaged  in  the  accUlnatisation  of  new  plants.  Of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  trees  which  they  have  had  planted  in  their  domains,  the  majority  are 
Australian  acacias,  which  yield  an  excellent  tannin,  and  also  a  species  of  eucalyptus 
known  as  the  "  blue  gum-tree."  A  new  oasis  is  being  developed  near  the  Wed 
Melah,  in  the  Oabes  district,  thanks  to  the  artesian  wells  sunk  by  the  explorer 
Landas.  But  on  ike  other  hand,  the  disafforesting  of  the  country  still  continues, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  by  far  exceeds  that  of  restoration.  Entire  pine  forests, 
near  the  ham&da  of  El-Kessera,  have  been  destroyed  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  bark. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  is 
equally  striking  in  the  methods  of  cultivation.  Whilst  at  the  commencement  of 
the  colonisation,  and  up  to  a  recent  period,  the  Algerian  farmers  followed  in  the 
steps  of  the  French  peasants,  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  their  land  the  various 
kinds  of  products  necessary  for  the  support  of  man  bnd  beast,  such  as  com,  roots, 
fruit,  and  fodder,  the  Tunisian  planters  devote  their  attention  aln^ost  exclusively 
to  viniculture.  Agriculture  has  thus  changed  its  character  and  become  mainly  an 
industrial  pxirstut,  and  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  economic  world, 
in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  the  capital,  is  shown  in  Tunisia  by  agricul- 
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tural  methods  different  from  those  of  the  fire*  half  century  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Algeria.  Slavery  was  abolished  since  1842,  even  before  it  was  offioiaUy  done 
away  with  in  Algeria;  but  the  many  native  day  labourers,  the  Kiianunes,  or 
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colonists  of  the  poorest  class,  who  cultivate  the  domains  of  large  landed  proprietors, 
are  veritable  slaves— serfs  bound  down  by  the  advances  made  to  them  by  their 
nuiBters,  and  which  they  lepay  at  exorbitant  interest  from  the  share  of  the  harvest 
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allotted  to  them.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
fert  ty  of  the  land,  the  populations  of  Tunisia  have  <^n  been  decimated  by 
fammc. 

The  industries,  properly  so  called,  have  hardly  changed  since  the  foreign  colony 
has  attained  such  great  importance  in  this  country.  The  result  of  the  commercial 
annexation  has  been  more  especially  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  the  Tunisian 
workshops  to  the  profit  of  foieigpa  industries.  Although  the  Jacquard  looms  have 
been  introduced,  the  Lyons  textiles  are  gradually  driving  the  local  products  from 
the  markets  of  the  regency.  The  large  steamship  companies,  especially  those 
assisted  by  the  State,  maintain  a  regular  service  along  the  coast,  shipping  the 
produce  of  the  interior  in  exchange  for  European  wares.  France  enjoys  the 
largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  railways  are  producing  in  the  interior  of  the  country  changes  similar  to 
those  effected  by  the  substitution  of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels.  They  are 
abolishing  the  old  method  of  transport  by  caravan  and  changing  the  direction  of 
the  trade  routes.  The  line  from  Tunis  to  Bona  and  Guelma,  which  traverses  the 
gorges  of  the  Upper  Mejerda,  formerly  avoided  by  the  Roman  highways,  has 
diverted  to  Bona  part  of  the  trade  of  the  capital.  In  the  some  way  the  projected 
line  across  Northern  Tunisia,  vid  Beja,  terminating  at  the  port  of  Tabarka,  will 
open  a  new  route  for  commercial  enterprise.  Another  and  more  important  line, 
from  Suk-Ahras  to  Oabes,  vid  Tebessa,  will  skirt  IL?  whole  ut  the  peninsular  region 
of  Tunisia,  running  directly  from  the  Algerian  ports  to  the  Jerid  district  and  the 
oases  of  Tripoli.  At  present  the  construction  of  railways  is  proceeding  slowly ; 
nor  is  the  traffic  of  much  importance,  the  company,  which  is  guaranteed  a  return 
of  6  per  cent,  by  the  State,  having  no  interest  in  developing  a  local  trade  by 
which  it  would  be  in  no  way  benefitted.  The  railways  most  likely  to  be  first  con- 
structed are  the  northern  line,  from  Jedeida  to  Mater,  and  later  on  to  Bizerta ;  the 
eastern  line,  continuing  that  of  Hammam-Lif  to  Hammamet  across  the  neck  of 
the  Dakhelat-el-Mabuin  peninsula ;  and  the  southern  line  to  Zaghwan  and  Eairwan, 
with  a  branch  to  Sdsa. 

In  1847,  long  before  the  aimexation,  the  French  Government  had  established  a 
postal  service  in  the  regency,  and  later  on  introduced  the  telegraph  system.  The 
chief  towns  are  regularly  visited  by  postmen,  and  in  every  direction  the  country 
is  traveried  by  telegraph  wires,  connecting  those  of  Algeria  with  Tripoli.  The 
Arabs  scrupulously  respect  the  wires  and  posts,  which  are  useful  to  them  as  land- 
marks and  signposts. 

GOVBRNMENT  OP  TuNlS, 

The  government  of  Tunisia  is  divided  between  two  centres  of  authority,  those 
of  the  Bey  and  of  the  French.  According  to  the  Bardo  Convention,  the  Bey  still 
rules,  and  even  exercises  absolute  control  over  all  affairs  of  the  interior;  but 
France,  who  has  converted  Tunisia  into  a  protectorate,  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  administers  its  finances  through  a  "  resident  general ;  "  in  other 
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words,  she  disposes  of  the  capital  and  militury  resources  of  tbe  regency.  The 
power  is  therefore  really  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Bey  and  his  agents  being 
invested  with  the  mere  semblance  of  authority.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  respects, 
Tunisia  may  be  said  to  have  remained  a  distinct  state.  It  has  u  political  individu- 
ality with  its  own  administration,  special  legislation,  and  interests  now  oppoMd  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Algeria.  In  the  small  towns  the  relations 
between  the  French  and  the  natives  are  regulated  by  consuls  and  "civil  controllers," 
in  the  same  way  as  those  between  two  foreign  peoples.  Objections  are  even  raised 
to  the  "  Bey's  subjects  "  being  made  naturalised  Frenchmen.  Both  French  and 
Algerian  merchandise  is  examined  by  the  cxi9tx)m-houBe  with  the  same  rigour  as  if 
it  came  from  England  or  Italy,  and  is  charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  8  per 
cent.  The  weights  and  measures  are  even  different,  and  the  French  metrical 
system,  already  adopted  by  some  five  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, has  not  yet  been  officially  introduced  into  Tunisia.  The  civil  tribunal  of 
the  capital  and  the  six  justices  recently  instituted  in  Tunis,  Goletta,  Bizerta,  SClsa, 
Sfakes,  and  £1-Eef,  decide  cases  between  Europeans  and  natives  according  to  the 
French  laws.  Since  1885  the  magistrates  are  even  paid  by  the  Tunisian  budget 
as  officers  of  the  Bey's  Government ;  but  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Algerian  court  of  appeal.  The  consular  tribunals  of  the  various  nations  have  been 
suppressed,  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to  the 
kaidi,  assisted  by  (he  local  khalifas  and  sheiks.  The  degrading  punishment  of  the 
bastinado,  which  was  always  inflicted  by  the  despised  Jews,  is  no  longer  applied. 
The  press,  which  in  1885  consisted  of  nine  papers,  is  subject  to  official  controL 

There  are  no  forms  of  parliamentary  representation,  but  the  absolute  power  of 
the  Bey  is  held  in  check  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  resident  general,  who  has 
alone  the  right  to  correspond  with  the  French  Government  through  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  the  higher  officials 
are  under  his  orders.  The  general  in  command  of  the  troops  occupying  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  archbishop,  who  is  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  priests  and  nuns, 
and  spiritual  guide  of  the  whole  Maltese  oommunity,  also  enjoy  considerable  influ- 
ence in  virtue  of  their  reflective  functions.  At  the  same  time  an  appearance  of 
authority  is  left  to  the  Tunisian  ministry,  which  superintends  the  finances,  the 
press,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  public  works,  the  army  and  navy.  But 
the  French  governor  presides  over  foreign  affairs  as  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  power.  According  to  established  usage,  the  office  of  Bey  is  inherited 
by  the  eldest  male  of  the  family,  whatsoever  may  be  the  deg^ree  of  his  relationship. 
The  present  heir  presumptive  is  the  Bey's  brother.  His  official  title  is  "  the  Bey  of 
the  Camp,"  and  till  quite  recently  he  commanded  the  forces  which  are  sent  from 
province  to  province  to  collect  the  taxes. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Bey  were  one  ol  the  chief  causes  which  led  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French  troops.  The  French  and  other 
bankers,  who  had  readily  advanced  him  large  sums  at  heavy  interest,  and  who  held 
mortgages  over  his  property,  at  last  assumed  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  sought 
farther  security  in  the  indirect  possessiou  of  the  political  power.    Thus  arose  the 
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digues  and  struggles  of  all  kinds  which,  together  with  political  complications, 
culminated  in  the  events  of  1881.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  principal  clauses  of 
the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  Tunisia,  stipulated  for  a 
financial  reorganisation  of  tbe  regency,  "  assuring  the  administration  of  the  public 
debt  and  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  creditors  of  Tunisia."  The  r  jvenues  of 
the  country  were  divided  into  two  portions:  one  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
administration,  the  other  and  krger  portion  in  security  for  the  public  debt  of 
£5,500,000.  A  financial  committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  creditors,  with 
power  to  supply  any  deficit  from  the  State  revenues,  which  for  this  purpose  were 
phiced  under  their  controL  The  Government  was  even  forbidden  to  make  any 
reforms,  create  or  change  any  taxes,  issue  new  loans,  or  establish  any  public  service 
without  their  consent ;  and  although  this  committee  no  longer  exists,  the  interests 
of  the  creditors  are  none  the  less  well  protected.  The  chief  revenues  assigned  to 
them  are  the  custom-house  duties,  the  tobacco,  fisheries,  and  salt  monopolies,  the 
market  dues  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  the  taxes  on  the  olive-trees  in  the  Sahel  and 

other  districts. 

To  the  State  is  left  the  unpopular  mejda,  or  poll-tax  of  twenty-two  shillings  a 
head,  which  falls  chiefly  on  the  poor,  most  of  the  rich  having  found  means  to  evade 
it.  Another  burdensome  tax  is  the  kanun,  which  is  charged  on  olive-trees,  in 
addition  to  a  tithe.  In  bad  seasons  the  farmers  have  often  cut  down  their  trees  to 
prevent  the  officers  from  claiming  a  tax  they  were  unable  to  pay.  The  considerable 
recent  increase  of  trade,  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  the  dismissal  of  over  four 
thousand  useless  officials,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  custom-house  duties, 
have  all  combined  to  restore  order  in  the  financial  chaos;  and  it  is  even  pretended 
that  the  receipts  now  more  than  cover  the  expenses,  although  the  cost  of  the  army 
of  occupation  and  other  claims  of  the  French  budget,  represent  nearly  the  whole 
value  of  the  pubUc  income.  The  habbut,  or  chul^h  property,  said  to  comprise  one- 
third  of  the  soU,  is  almost  exempt  from  taxation,  paying  into  thp  treasury  Uttle 
more  than  £4,000  a  year. 

In  1886  the  Fr^ch  invading  force,  considerably  diminished  by  the  reinforcements 
sent  to  Tonkin,  numbered  eleven  thousand  men  distributed  througbout  the  strategical 
porta  of  the  country.  The  three  miUtary  centres  are  Tunis,  Sftsa,  and  Cabes,  and 
in  the  interior  the  chief  garrison  towns  are,  Ain-Draham,  El-Kef,  Kairwan,  and 
Gafsa.  The  conscription  is  in  force  in  Tunisia,  but  the  native  army,  modeUed 
on  that  of  France,  is  employed  chiefly  in  parade  service  at  the  palaces  of  Marsa, 
the  Bardo,  and  Goletta.  In  1884  this  amy,  which  on  paper  consisted  of  several 
thousand,  numbered  in  reaUty  only  600  infantry,  26  cavalry,  and  100  artillery; 
officers  on  tbe  retired  list  are  even  more  numerous  than  privates  in  active  service. 
But  the  regular  army  is  supplemented  by  bodies  of  makkten,  spahis,  and  hambas, 
who  act  as  policemen.  In  1884  the  Kuh'gli,  or  Hanefiya  irregulars,  of  Turkish 
origin,  and  the  Zuawa  (Zouaves),  mostly  Kabyles,  were  disbanded  to  the  number  of 

4,000. 

The  natural  divisions  of  Tunisia  are  so  clearly  traced,  that  there  has  been  little 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  chief  strategical  points.    The  whole  of  the  lower  Mejerda 
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Valley,  the  basin  of  the  Wed  Melian,  and  the  Dakhelat-el-Mahuin  peninsula,  are 
included  within  the  military  circle  of  Tunis.  The  quadrilateral  group  of  mountains 
and  hills  bounded  south  by  the  course  of  the  Mejerda,  has  the  town  of  Beja  for  its 
capital,  and  the  Camp  of  Ain-Draham  has  been  established  in  the  centre  of  this 
region  to  overawe  the  Ehumir  tribes.  The  mountainous  districts  which  separate 
the  Mejerda  from  the  affluents  of  Lake  Kelbia  have  lue  town  of  El-Eef  as  a 
military  centre,  while  the  rugged  hamada  region  is  commanded  by  the  camp  of  Suk- 
el- Jemaa.  Kairwan  is  the  natural  capital  of  the  plains  and  valleys  which  slope 
towards  Lake  Eelbia,  and  the  SiUiel  at  Has  Eapudiah  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  depending  upon  SCksa,  the  other  on  Sfakes.  The  natural  centre  of  the  steppes 
and  isolated  highlands  of  JS'orthem  Tunisia,  as  far  as  the  depression  of  the  shotts,  is 
Gafsa,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  region  as  far  as  the  TripoUtana  frontier  and 
the  desert,  foms  the  military  district  of  Cabes,  iix  some  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant  of  all,  because  it  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Saharian  regions,  and  would 
enable  an  enemy  to  invade  Algerian  territory  by  the  southern  face  of  the  Aures 
mountains. 

The  regency  is  divided  administratively  into  utans,  or  departments  of  varying 
extent,  each  governed  by  a  kaid,  assisted  by  one  or  more  khalifas,  or  "  lieutenants," 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  province.  The  towns,  villages,  and  tribal  oom- 
mimities  are  ruled  by  sheikhs,  who  levy  their  fees  directly  on  their  subjects.  Such 
fees  are  known  euphemistically  as  the  "  price  of  slippers,"  the  boots  worn  out  in  the 
public  service  being  looked  upon  by  these  officials  as  a  justification  of  their  extor- 
tions. The  municipal  commissions  which  sit  in  a  few  communes,  such  as  Goletta,  El- 
Eef,  Bizerta,  Sdsa,  and  Sfakes,  are  composed  of  resident  Europeans,  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  of  Mussulmans  elected  by  the  notables.  The  utans  have  been 
frequently  changed  in  number.  At  the  time  of  the  French  annexation,  there  were 
more  than  twenty/not  including  those  of  special  tribes,  nomad  or  half-settled,  which 
were  administered  separately. 
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CHAPTER  EL 


ALGSBIA. 


|HE  central  portion  of  Mauritania,  this  "  Island  of  the  West,"  which 
by  its  geology,  as  well  as  its  climate  and  products,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  European  contiuent,  has  been  again  politically 
detached  from  Africa,  and  connected  with  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Even  from  the  beginning  of  history,  the  rela- 
tions of  this  coiintry,  whether  peaceful  or  warlike,  have  always  been,  not  so  much 
with  the  African  lands  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sahara,  as  with  regions 
lying  to  the  north  or  west  beyond  the  sea.  Archaeology  reveals  even  in  prehistoric 
times,  the  builders  of  the  dolmeni'  migrating  from  Gaul  across  tpain  to  Mauritania ; 
then,  at  the  very  dawn  of  history,  we  find  the  Sidonians  and  Tynans  founding  their 
marts  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania.  To  the  influence  of  the  Phoenicians  succeeded 
that  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks ;  even  during  the  interregnum  caused  by  the  migra- 
tions of  the  barbaric  peoples  from  the  north,  the  conquering  Vandals,  advancing 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  penetrated  to  these  southern  regions,  where  they  finally 
became  extinct  without  leaving  any  distinct  traces  of  their  presence  amongst  the 
North  African  nations.  Then  the  Arabs,  mixed  with  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Mauritania,  followed  in  their  turn  by  the  Turks,  who  here 
established  a  chief  seat  of  their  maritime  powcv. 


Historic  Rktsosfect. 

But  even  when  the  shores  of  Maghreb  were  being  overrun  by  invaders  from 
the  east,  its  relations,  mostly  of  a  hostile  character,  were  still  mainly  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  over  ten  centuries  pirates  from  the 
south,  at  first  known  as  Moors  or  Saracens,  afterwards  as  Barbary  corsairs, 
maintained  a  state  of  continual  warfare  against  commercial  Earope,  and  even 
extended  their  depredations  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  In  order  to  escape 
these  sudden  attacks,  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Mediterranean  seaboard 
were  built  on  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  ohore,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  In 
the  warfare  which  continued  from  century  to  century  between  the  Mussulmans  and 
Ohristians,  the  former  at  first  had  the  upper  hand;  they  seized  Spain  and  Sicily, 
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and  even  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  the  "  Moorish "  moontains  on  the 
French  coast,  while  their  expeditions  penetrated  into  the  valleys  of  the  Oaronne, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Rh6ne,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps.  Tet  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  war  had  already  been  transferred  to  Africa  during  the  Crusade  of  i!lt.  Louis, 
and  although  it  ended  in  disaster,  the  Spaniards  followed  np  the  coi-quest  of 
Grenada  by  seizing  Oran,  Bougie,  Mostaganem,  and  Algiers ;  the  inland  town  of 
Tlemcen  even  became  tributary  to  them,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Spain,  after  being  so 
long  in  the  power  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers,  were  about  to  vanquish  them  in  its 
turn.  But  the  tide  of  victory  was  again  arrested,  smd  notwithstanding  his  assumed 
title  of  Africantis,  Charles  V.  proved  less  saocessful  in  Mauritania  than  his 
ancestor  Ferdinand.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and  from  that  time 
most  of  the  Europoan  powers  paid  a  tax  to  the  Turks  of  Algiers  to  protect  their 
trade ;  and  when  they  refused  this  shameful  tribute,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
blockade  and  bombard  the  coastland  towns  of  Algeria,  or  else  to  pay  heavy  ransoms 
to  liberate  the  captives  of  their  respective  nations.  The  war  was  continued 
between  the  Barbary  states,  and  Europe  and  its  outport  of  Malta,  under  a  thousand 
different  forma.  In  the  end  the  advantage  remained  in  the  hand'j  of  the  European 
nations,  for  the  Turks  failed  to  acquire  any  footing  on  the  northern  shores,  whilst 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  many  a  trading  place,  such  as  Tabarka  and  Calle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  several  islets  and  fortified  peninsulas,  such  as  the 
presidios  of  tho  coast  of  Marocoo,  and  even  the  town  of  Oran,  were  occupied  by 
Spanish  garrisons  till  ike  year  1791. 

The  decisive  blow  was  delivered  in  1830.  The  town  of  Algiers,  in  which  were 
amassed  all  the  treasures  of  the  corsairs,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French  ;  then 
other  places  on  the  coast  were  successively  occupied  and,  by  the  very  force  of 
circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  plans,  political  changes,  and. temporary 
checks,  the  conquest  of  the  interior  was  gradually  accomplished.  The  whole  of 
Algeria,  which  is  much  larger  than  France,  has  been  annexed  as  far  as  the  border 
land  between  the  settled  districts  and  the  domain  of  the  nomad  tribes.  Tunisia 
has  experienced  the  same  fate ;  and  if  Marocco,  separated  from  the  province  of 
Oran  by  a  badly  defined  frontier,  has  not  yet  become  European  territory,  the  cause 
is  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  Powers.  However  Spain,  after  a  long  period  of 
inaction,  has  again  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude,  occupying  a  strip  of  territory 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  while  the  French  troops  have  often  crossed,  at  Uja,  the 
Shott  Tigri  and  Figuig,  the  conventional  line  of  the  Moorish  frontier,  in  order  to 
curb  the  hostile  border  tribes.  Marocoo  may  already  perhaps  be  considered  as 
politically  annexed  to  Europe,  and  the  people  themselves  are  the  first  to  recognise 
their  inevitable  destiny. 

Henceforth  connected  with  Europe,  Northern  Africa  has  acquired  considerable 
importance  in  contemporaneous  history,  and  Algeria  especially  participates  in  the 
intense  life  which  now  animates  civilised  society.  After  Egypt,  Algeria  of  all 
other  African  regions  has  been  the  theatre  of  events  whose  influence  has  been 
most  far-reaching.  Next  to  Cape  Colony,  Algeria  is  the  largest  centre  of  Euro- 
pean  populations,  and  in  spite  of  thirty  years  of  almost  incessant  wars,  it  hasi 
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irelatively  speaking,  even  been  more  rapidly  peopled  by  European  immigrants 
than  the  English  possessions  in  South  Africa.  It  is  not  an  industrial  field  or  an 
immense  farm  like  Java,  or  British  India,  which  are  often  wrongly  spoken  of  as 
"colonies,"  and  too  often  also  held  up  as  examples  to  the  military  powers  of 
Europe.  Like  Canada,  although  under  other  political  conditions,  it  has  become  a 
second  France  beyond  the  seas.  Taken  altogether,  the  work  of  the  conquering 
nation,  mixed  with  good  and  ill  and  very  complicated  in  its  effects,  like  all  human 
works,  has  not  had  the  general  result  of  diminishing  and  debasing  the  natives. 
There  are  doubtless  men  who  deme  ad  that  the  historical  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 


Fig.  64.— Okaoual  Gokqttxst  of  Aiakbu. 
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shoidid  be  meted  out  to  the  Arabs,  and  that  they  should  be  "  driven  "  towards  the 
desert,  as  they  formerly  drove  the  Berbers  towards  the  mountains.  In  many  parts 
of  the  Tell  and  the  outskirts  of  the  towns  these  processes  have  already  been  even 
put  in  practice,  in  an  indirect  but  legal  way,  "by  means  of  expropriation  for  the 
public  benefit."  But  most  of  the  Arabs  are  still  in  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
what  remains  to  them  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  support  them  if  it  belonged 
to  the  peasantry  themselves,  and  not  to  great  chiefs  who  really  own  it  in  the  name 
of  the  tribe.    In  spite  of  the  injustice  and  cruelties  which  accompany  every  act  of 
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uudden  myasion,  the  situation  of  the  Arabs  has  not  grown  worse,  while  that  of  the 
Eab;;,les,  Biskri,  and  Mzabites  has  even  improved,  thanks  to  the  stimulus  given  to 
their  trade  indu^itries.  Algeria  has  received  much  more  from  France  than  she  has 
retT'  aed,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  though  not  treated  as  equals,  have  in 
many  respects  gained  more  liberty  since  the  period  of  Turkish  rule.  Many  of  the 
European  settlers  themselves  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  right  to  fellow- 
citizenship  with  the  Arabs  and  Eabyles  by  their  industrious  habits  and  perseverance 
in  founding  new  homes  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of 
fanatical  and  hostile  populations.  Thanks  to  their  indomitable  energy  and  patience, 
the  land  may  be  said  to  have  been  subdued  far  more  by  the  plough  than  by  the 
sword. 

In  this  peaceful,  though  none  the  less  arduous,  conquest  of  the  soil,  the  non- 
French  colonists  took  at  first  the  larg^  share,  and  even  still  scarcely  yield  to  the 
French  settlers  in  agriculf aitd  enterprise.  With  the  Proven9alB,  and  others  from 
the  south  of  France,  they  have  helped  to  solve  the  vexed  question  of  the  acclimatisa- 
tion of  Europeans  in  the  Barbary  States.  Immigrants  from  the  north  of  France 
and  Central  Europe  are  less  capable  of  resisting  the  unfavourable  climatic 
inauences,  and  amongst  them  the  mortality  is  normally  higher  than  the  birth-rate. 
If  the  settlements  were  recruited  exclusively  from  these  sources,  the  work  of 
colonisation  would  have  to  be  incessantly  rencTred.  But  the  Catalonians,  Pro- 
ven9als,  Genoese,  and  other  southern  peoples  find  little  inconvenience  in  migrating 
to  the  regions  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  still  meet  the  same  flora 
and  fau]  *,  and  in  some  respects  even  the  same  ethnical  elements,  as  in  their 
native  land.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Iberians  and  Ligiuians,  Idndred  races  contii'  le 
to  settle  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  difference  of  latitude  is  largely 
compensated  by  the  greater  elevation  of  the  land.  The  work  of  assimilation  is 
thus  being  effected  by  the  Mediterranean  races,  and  to  them  will  mainly  be  due 
the  development  of  the  New  Algeria,  with  its  cities,  highways,  industries,  and 
gener&l  Europ^n  culture. 

At  the  same  time  .the  work  of  civiksation  has  hitherto  been  carried  out  in  a 
desultory  and  perfunctory  manner.  The  country  might  even  have  been  aban- 
doned Altogether,  if  the  monarchy,  threatened  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the 
Republicans,  had  not  found  it  convenient  to  get  rid  of  its  enemies  by  banishing 
them  to  the  Algerian  border-lands.  Even  before  the  July  revolution,  the  conquest 
of  Al^-eria  seemed  to  offer  a  career  for  these  unruly  elements,  and  in  the  year 
1831,  the  Government  succeeded  in  eidisting  as  "volunteers"  for  this  service  some 
four  thousand  five  hundred  Parisian  malcontents.  Thus  the  new  conquest  became 
a  place  of  exile  before  it  developed  into  a  colonial  settlement. 

The  conquest  itself  continued  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  and 
its  settlement  ban  already  cost  at  least  £240,000,000,  besides  the  lives  of  several 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  colonists.  It  may  even  be  asked  whether  this 
constant  drain  of  men  and  treasure  may  not  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the 
late  disastrous  war  with  Germany,  followed  by  a  rectification  of  frontier  to  the 
advantage  of  ihat  Power. 
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The  expressions  "  New  France "  and  "  African  France,"  often  applied  to 
Algeria,  are  in  many  respects  fully  justified.  The  French  have  undoubtedly  already 
acquired  a  firm  footing  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  where  they  have  introduced 
their  language  and  their  culture.  French  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up,  not 
only  along  the  seaboard,  but  in  every  part  of  the  country,  which  is  now  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  highways  running  to  the  verge  of  the  desert.  The  work 
accomplished  by  the  French  in  half  a  century  may  be  compared  with  that  which 
resulted  from  seven  centuries  of  Roman  occupation.  Thanks  to  the  railway, 
teleg^ph,  and  other  appliances  of  modem  science,  they  have  rapidly  spread  over 
the  whole  land,  penetrating  southwards  to  the  oasis  of  El-Qolea,  180  miles  beyond 
Jelf  a,  apparently  the  last  outpost  of  the  Romans  towards  the  Sahara.  The  political 
annexation  of  the  country  to  Europe  may  already  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  native  elements,  broken  into  fragments,  differing  in  speech  and  origin, 
and  separated  by  great  distances,  have  ceased  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the 
European  population,  which,  if  still  inferior  in  numbers,  forms  a  more  compact 
defensive  body,  commanding  all  the  large  towns,  arsenals,  strategical  points,  and 
resources  of  modem  industry. 

From  the  geographical  standpoint,  the  annexation  of  Algeria  to  the,  known 
world  has  already  made  considerable  progress.  Works  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
colony  are  reckoned  by  the  thousand,  and  amongst  them  are  many  of  great  scientific 
value.  The  great  topographical  atlas,  of  which  several  sheets  have  already  appeared, 
may  be  compared  with  similar  works  issued  by  the  European  states.  Geographical 
exploration  is  being  continually  supplemented  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  soil,  and 
the  provisional  geological  charts  will  soon  be  replaced  by  more  exhaustive  sheets, 
depicting  the  series  of  stratified  formations  in  the  fullest  detail.  Some  blank 
spaces  are  still  visible  on  the  maps,  especially  about  the  Mzab  district.  But  even 
here  the  itineraries  are  beginning  ^to  intersect  eadi  other  in  various  directions,  and 
the  work  of  exploration,  begun  by  Duveyrier,  Soleillet,  Largeau,  Flatters,  and 
others,  will  soon  be  systematically  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  Sudan.  The 
ancient  history  of  the  country  is  also  being  restored  by  a  study  of  the  local  inscrip- 
tions and  other  monuments  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 


PntsioAL  Features. 

The  relief  of  Algeria  is  characterised  by  a  remarkable  simplicity  qf  outline. 
Forming  a  nearly  equilateral  four-sided  figure,  it  contrasts  even  with  the  conter- 
minous regions  of  Marooco  and  Tunis  in  the  almost  rhythmical  hai'mony  of  its 
undulations.  Between  Nemours  and  Algiers  the  normal  direction  of  the  coast  is 
south-west  and  north-east,  and  the  same  direction  is  followed  by  all  the  mountain 
ranges,  valleys,  and  plateaux  occupying  the  whole  space,  180  miles  broad,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  it  was  supposed 
that  this  space  was  traversed  by  two  main  ranges,  the  Great  Atlas  in  the  south,  and 
the  Little  Atlas  in  the  north.    But  this  double  orographic  system  has  no  existence, 
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the  surface  of  the  land  hemg  characterised  not  by  continaoos  well-defined  chains, 
but  by  parallel  ridges  frequently  interrupted  by  intervening  depressions. 

In  the  west  a  coast  range  running  close  to  the  sea  is  broken  at  intervals  by 
semicircTilar  inlets  excavated  by  the  waves.  Farther  east  the  work  of  erosion  has 
been  still  more  extensive,  and  here  the  coastline  runs  almost  uniformly  west  and 
east,  so  that  the  parallel  ranges  running  south-west  and  north-east  develop  a  regular 
series  of  headlands,  all  of  which  project  in  a  north-eajsterly  direction  seawards,  and 
shelter  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds  several  seaports,  such  as  Dellys,  Bougie, 
Collo,  Stora,  Bona,  and  others.  These  highlands  contract  gradually  towards  the 
east,  from  a  breadth  of  210  miles  under  the  meridian  of  Oran,  to  135  imder  that 
of  Constantino.  The  Sahel,  as  the  western  coast  ranges  were  formerly  collectively 
known,  is  separated  from  the  other  uplands  by  a  brood  depression  disposed  parallel 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretphing  with  little  interruption  from  the  heights  of 
Oran  to  the  foot  of  the  Miliana  hills. 

The  escarpments  of  the  plateau,  which  on  the  west  follow  in  nnif orm  parallel 
lines  south  of  this  depression,  and  which  on  the  east  terminate  in  a  series  of 
headlands  along  the  coast,  are  skirted  southwards  by  numerous  dried-up  lacustrine 
basins,  such  as  Eghris  south  of  Mascara,  Beui-Sliman  between  Medea  and  Aumale, 
and  Wed  Sahel  south  of  Jurjura.  Increasing  in  altitude  as  they  recede  from  the 
coast,  these  plains  form  the  outer  terraces  of  the  upland  plateaux  of  Central 
Algeria.  The  Jebel,  a  term  applied  oolleotively  to  the  border  ranges,  i  ■■  "\yre 
exce«>ding  6,000  feet,  except  in  the  Jurjura  district,  constitutes,  with  the  nik;^  t> 
zone,  the  so-called  "  Tell,"  or  "  hilly  country ;  "  but  in  these  uplands  are  si'  < 
all  the  fertile  valleys  and  grassy  slc^pes,  whence  the  absurd  identification  of  the 
word  tell  with  the  Latin  Mlus,  as  if  this  region  were  the  productive  land  in  u  pre- 
eminent sense.  At  the  same  time,  such  is  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  rainfall,  that  a  population  of  some  fifteen  millions  might  easily  be  supported 
on  the  thirty-eight  million  acres  of  the  Tell. 

Towards  the  ill- defined  frontier  of  Maroooo,  the  plain  enclosed  between  the 
northern  highlands  and  those  skirting  the  Sahara  is  at  least  120  miles  broad,  with 
a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet  Perfectly  level  in  appearance,  it  really  forms 
a  slightly  depressed  cavity,  where  are  collected  the  spring  and  rain  waters,  replaced 
in  the  dry  season  by  extensive  saline  tracts.  Farther  east,  the  g^radually  contraotiiig 
upland  plain  is  divided  by  central  ridges  into  several  distinct  basins,  and  towards 
the  Tunis  frontier  it  loses  altogether  the  character  of  a  zone  of  separation  between 
the  northern  and  southern  highlands.  In  this  part  of  Algeria  the  surface  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  a  succession  of  ridges  all  diqxMed  in  the  normal  direction 
from  south-west  to  north-east. 

From  Marocoo  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Batna  the  system  of  southern  border 
chains  retains  its  distinctive  character  throug1:iOut  the  greater  part  of  its  oourse,  and 
it  was  to  these  ranges  between  the  upland  plateau  and  the  depression  of  the  Sahara 
that  was  formerly  applied  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Atlas."  Tet  their  mean  altitude 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  northern  highlands,  although  one  of  their  snnmiits  in 
the  Jebel  Aures  forms  the  culminating  point  of  Algeria.    The  true  natural  limits 
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of  the  country  should  be  the  Sahara  itself,  or  the  waterparting  between  the 
Igharghar  and  Niger  basins,  or  else  the  Niger  itself  as  far  as  Upper  Senegal.  But 
restricting  it  to  the  almost  geometrical  quadrilateral  between  the  sea  and  the  desert, 
Algeria  has  an  area  of  about  120,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  of 
the  territory  virtually  occupied  by  the  French.  Their  outposts  stretch  far  beyond 
the  natural  limits  of  the  southern  uplands,  and  are  distributed  irreg^arly  over 
considerable  tracts  of  the  desert.  Thus  El-Oolea,  which  now  pays  a  regpilar 
tribute,  is  420  miles  in  a  straight  line  south  of  Algiers,  and  240  from  the  nearest 
mountains  of  Li^hwat.  French  expeditions  have  often  reached  the  Esurs  of  the 
Sahara,  and  even  the  Figuig  district,  without,  however,  annexing  this  region,  out 
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of  regard  for  the  prior  claims  of  Maroooo.  The  frontier  in  this  direction  is  far 
from  clearly  marked,  no  natural  line  of  demarcation  having  been  followed  in 
determining  the  political  confines,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Tangier,  in  1844,  were 
laid  down  at  haphazard  across  mountains,  valleys,  and  tribal  districts. 

In  the  western  province  of  Oran  the  prevailing  formations  are  Jurassic,  which 
alao  form  the  chief  strata  throughout  the  plateau.  In  the  east  especially,  these 
rooks  underlie  the  chalk,  which  in  its  turn  is  overlaid  in  the  north  by  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  formations.  Alluvia  of  various  epochs,  and  of  vast  depth,  occupy  the 
river  valleys,  and  in  a  gr(»t  part  of  the  jdateau  cover  botii  the  Jurasdo  and 
cretaceous  rooks.    The  Triasaio  and  older  schists  are  represented  by  a  few  isolated 
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masses,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  granitic  peaks  crop  out  above  the 
surrounding  Miocene  layers.  Gneiss  prevails  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jurjura, 
and  the  headlands  projecting  seaward  consist  largely  of  trachytes  and  basalts. 
Minerals,  marbles,  gypsum,  salt,  and  thermal  springs  occur  in  many  places, 
constituting  for  Algeria  a  considerable  reserve  of  future  wealth. 

According  to  M.  Bourdon  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shelif  shiTWs  signs  of 
uphearal.  Thus  the  cliffs  near  Karuba  and  at  other  points  are  disposed  in  distinct 
terraces  or  beaches,  strewn  with  shells  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the 
surrounding  waters.  The  coastlands  are  also  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  felt  in  Oran,  Tones,  Algiers,  and  other  towns.  Many 
of  the  headlands  consist  of  eruptive  rooks,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole 
seaboard,  like  that  of  Tuscany  and  Naples,  follows  a  line  of  fault  in  the  terrestrial 
crust. 

In  few  regions  are  the  traces  of  former  erosion  more  evident  than  in  Algeria  i 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  waether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  running 
waters  or  of  snows  and  glaciers ;  for  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  Algeria  also  had 
Its  glacial  period,  of  which  clear  indications  are  still  visible  on  the  northern  slope 
bf  the  Jurjura  range.  The  work  of  erosion  is  still  going  on  incessantly,  especially 
in  the  Dahre  district,  where  the  hills  are  formed  of  a  compact  mass  of  very  argil- 
laceous white  clay,  without  any  appearance  of  stratification.  Similar  phenomena 
are  also  very  active  south  of  the  Shelif  Valley,  in  the  argillaceous  and  marly  hills 
skirting  the  plateau.  But  the  crests  are  here  crowned  with  sandstone  layers  from 
30  to  130  feet  thick,  which  reost  atmospheric  influences  much  longer  than  the 
tmderlying  strata. 

North  of  the  Sahara  the  great  Algerian  quadrilateral,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  plateaux  and  highlands,  nowhere  presents  any  conspicuous  heights 
dominating  the  surrounding  masses.  The  four  chief  groups  of  the  Warsenis  and 
Jurjura  in  the  north,  and  the  Amur  and  Aures  in  the  south,  are  grouped  in  a  sort 
of  symmetrical  order,  none  of  them  constituting  a  central  nucleus  distributing  the 
running  waters  in  well>defined  basins.  Thus  no  river  valley  is  found  which,  by 
its  exceptional  fertility  or  favourable  position  for  intercourse,  might  have  become 
a  natural  centre  of  attraction  for  the  whole  counUy.  Hence  Algeria  is  divided 
into  as  many  distinct  territories  as  there  are  isolated  upland  regions  and  TV^et 
basins,  and  it  is  this  disposition  of  the  land  that  has  at  all  times  rendered  its 
conquest  so  difficult.  At  present  a  centre  of  attraction  denied  it  by  nature  is  being 
gradually  created  by  artificial  means  at  the  city  of  Algiers,  with  its  new  harbour, 
routes,  and  railiffays  radiating  in  all  directions. 


The  Ooast  Ramqeb. 

•A  ,  . 

In  the  extreme  north-west  the  Trara  coast  range,  whose  gorges  afford  an  outlet 
to  the  Tafna  river,  has  a  mean  altitude  of  less  than  1,650  feet,  culminating  in  the 
limestone  peak  of  Mount  Filhausen  (3,860  feet),  to  the  south-east  of  Nemours. 
From  this,  as  well  as  from  several  other  summits  between  Oran  and  the  Maroooo 
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frontier,  a  view  is  commanded  in  clear  weather  of  the  crests  of  the  sierras  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Spain,  at  a  distance  of  no  less  than  168  nules.  It  thus  became 
posrible  to  connect  the  network  of  Algerian  triangolation  with  that  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  without  passing  through  Marocco.  The  four  points  chosen  for  the 
connecting  quadrilateral  were  Mulhacen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Tetica  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Filabres,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  peninsula,  Filhausen  in  the  Trara 
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S,  and  Msabiha  in  the  neighbouring  Oran  group.  The  chain  of  triangles  in 
now  continuous  from  the  northernmost  islet  in  Shetland  to  the  34th  parallel  of 
latitude  in  Algeria,  and  will  soon  be  extended  far  into  the  Sahara,  forming  the 
Ifffgest  arc  of  the  meridian  that  has  hitherto  been  astronomioally  measured  on  the 
sur&oe  of  the  globe. 
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South  of  the  Great  Sebkha,  at  the  foot  of  the  Oran  coast  range,  stretohos  the 
cretaceous  Tessale  range,  terminating  in  the  Jebel  Tafarawi  (3,540  feet),  which  is 
skirted  north  and  south  by  the  railway  between  Oran  and  Sidi>Bel- Abbes.  Farther 
east  the  coast  chain,  interrupted  by  the  extensive  bay  sweeping  roimd  from  Arson 
to  Mostaganem,  reappears  east  of  the  Shelif  river  in  the  hilly  Dahra  plateau,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  1,600  to  2,000  feet.  The  Dahra  system,  rising  gradually  east- 
wards, culminates  in  the  two  Mounts  Zakkar  (5,000  and  5,200  feet.)  Farther  on, 
these  uplands  fall  abruptly  towards  the  Mitija  valley,  but  are  continued  east  of  the 
Shenua  headland  (3,000  feet)  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  is  separated  eastwards  by 
the  winding  Mazafran  river  valley  from  the  Sahel,  or  terminal  heights  of  the 
Algerian  coast  range. 


': 


The  Southbrn  Ranobs. 

South  of  the  coast  range,  the  first  important  heights  on  the  Maroooo  frontier  are 
those  of  Tlemcen,  one  of  the  most  regular  orographic  systems  in  Algeria.  Here 
the  highest  point  is  Mount  Tenushfi  (6,120  feet) ;  but  several  other  crests  exceed 
5,000  feet,  and  the  route  from  Tlemcen  to  Sebdu,  although  following  the  lowest 
level,  maintains  an  elevation  of  4,800  feet.  Far  to  the  south  rise  the  crests  of  the 
Arisha  chain,  dominated  by  the  pyramidal  limestone  peak  of  the  Mekaidu,  4,900 
feet  high. 

The  valley  of  the  Sig,  east  of  the  Sidi-Bel* Abbes,  is  limited  southwards  by  the 
Beni-Shugran  mountains,  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Tlemcen  Atlas,  end  cul- 
minating in  the  Daya  and  Begpiira  peaks,  4,630  and  4,660  feet  respectively.  This 
system  is  continued  eastwards  by  the  Warsems  (Wansherish,  Warensenis),  one  of 
the  loftiest  ranges  in  Algeria,  whose  chief  crest,  terminating  in  a  double  peak,  rises 
to  a  height  of  6,600  feet.  These  highlands,  which  are  pierced  by  streams  flowing 
northwards,  and  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Shelif,  present  a  less 
symmetrical  outline  than  the  western  groups.  Abd-el-Eader  had  established  his 
chief  strongholds  amid  their  inaccessible  recesses,  and  in  their  turn  the  French 
have  erected  fortresses  to  command  the  lofty  plateaux  and  passes  leading  to  the 
Tell. 

Still  less  uniformity  of  relief  is  presented  by  the  border  ranges  of  the  "  Little 
Atlas"  stretching  south  of  the  Mitija  Valley.  These  uplands  are  brokaa  by 
ravines,  plains,  and  broad  transverse  fissures  into  several  distinct  groups,  all  dis- 
posed in  a  line  with  the  main  axis  of  the  Atlas  system.  Here  the  €k>ntas,  Muxaia, 
Zima,  Bu-Zegza  and  other  rugged  masses  are  approached  1^  military  routes  winding 
through  narrow  gorges  like  those  of  the  Shifla,  or  ascending  their  steep  slopes  in 
dgzag  lines,  like  those  of  the  highway  between  Algiers  and  Aumale,  which  attains 
a  height  of  3,300  feet  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  road  leading  to  the  territory 
of  the  Beni-Mufa  tribe.  The  famous  Tenia,  or  "  Pass"  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  conflicts  in  the  early  years  of  the  conquest, 
traverses  the  Muzaia  hills  at  an  altitude  of  3,470  feet  For  the  whole  of  this 
orographic  system  M.  iN^iox  has  proposed  the  collective  name  of  the  "Titteri 
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Mountains,"  the  old  province  of  which  they  form  a  part  having  been  so  called 
before  the  French  occupation. 

One  of  the  best-defined  ranges  in  Algeria  is  that  of  Jurjura,  the  Mom  Terratu* 
of  t\3  Romans,  which  runs  east  and  north-east  of  the  Titteri  hills.  Although  its 
highest  point  is  only  7,680  feet,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  SheUya  of  Aures,  it 
rises  to  a  greater  re^tdve  height  above  the  plains  than  any  other  range  in  the 
country.  Seen  from  the  north  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance,  being  hers 
skirted  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  deep  wooded  'and  cultivated  valley,  which 
forme  a  pleasant  foreground  to  its  rugged  and  snowy  peaks.  In  this  direction  the 
snows  are  more  abundant  than  on  the  opposite  slope,  and  in  the  depressions  traces 
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are  even  aeea  of  avalanches.  At  some  fonner  geological  epoch  glaciers  filled  the 
gorges  of  the  Haizer  and  lAlla-Khedrija  slopes,  and  a  large  terminal  moraine  is 
still  visible  iii  the  upper  valley  of  the  Wed  Aissi.  Elsewhere  also  are  seen  indica- 
tions of  the  lakes  which  once  flooded  the  depircssions,  but  which  have  since  run 
dry.  Of  all  the  Algerian  uplands  the  Jurjura  highlands  abound  most  in  running 
waters,  rich  vegetation,  cool  and  healthy  valleys  sheltered  at  once  from  parching 
southern  and  cold  northern  winds. 

The  mountains  of  Upper  Kabylia  are  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
regular  semioirole  round  the  border  of  this  region.    Ooast  ranges,  suoh  as  the 
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last  named  lies  the  deep  gorge  of  Shabet-el-Akra,  excavated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Wed  Agriun  to  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  utilised  by  one  of  two  carriage 
routes  which  cross  the  Babor  range  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  The  hilly  region 
stretching  thence  northwards  to  Jijeli  and  Collo  is  one  of  the  least  accessible  in 
Algeria. 

South  of  the  Jurjura  and  Babor  systems,  the  Jebel  Bira  is  continued  by  tiie 
Bib&n,  or  "  Gates,"  a  name  due  to  the  breaks  through  which,  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  surface  waters  of  the  plateau  find  an  outlet  to  the  plains.  Amongst 
these  breaks  noteworthy  are  the  "  Iron  Gates,"  known  respectiyely  as  the  Great 
and  the  Little  Gbte,  the  former  of  which  is  now  traversed  by  the  route  and  the 
railway  between  Algiers  and  Constantine.  The  Little  Qate,  lying  nearly  3  miles 
farther  east,  also  forms  an  easy  roadway,  and  here  the  geologist  may  oonveni- 
ently  study  the  black  limestone  rocks,  which  assume  the  appearance  of  colossal 
organs,  buttresses,  ramparts,  and  other  fantastic  shapes.  East  of  the  Cbtes  rises 
the  Jebel  Sattera,  an  extinct  volcano,  whose  crater  is  still  strewn  with  scoriss  luid 
pumice. 

The  highlands  lying  south  of  the  Bibftn  range  have  been  broken  by  erosive 
action  into  numerous  distinct  groups  encircled  by  almost  horizontal  depressions. 
Here  the  loftiest  summit  is  the  Jebel  Maadhid  (1,630  feet),  beyond  which  point  the 
heights  gradually  fall,  while  the  intervening  depressions  merge  in  plains  extending 
towards  Constantine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  the  hills  reappear,  but 
seldom  .attain  an  elevation  of  much  over  3,000  feet.  Towards  the  north-east  the 
northern  border  ranges  terminate  in  the  bold  headland  of  Edugh  (3,350  feet),  on 
whose  last  spur  stands  the  citadel  of  Bona.  Gape  Garde,  which  encloses  the  road- 
stead, takes  the  normal  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  while  the  Cape  de 
Far  headland  projects  farther  west  in  the  contrary  direction.  But  like  the  Collo 
hills,  this  bluff  is  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  no  part  of  the  general  orographic 
system. 

The  ranges  skirting  the  upland  plateaux  on  the  south  begin  on  the  Maroooo 
frontier^  some  200  miles  from  ihe  coast  I^orth  of  Figuig,  the  highlands  sqMurating 
the  plateaux  from  the  Sahara  form  a  series  of  small  groups  falling  gradually  towards 
the  north-east,  and  collectively  known  as  the  Esur  range,  from  the  now  partly 
destroyed  strongholds  guarding  their  passes.  But  each  group,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kian  ("Fort"),  or  Kelaa  ("Castle"),  has  its  special  designation,  and  in  fact 
several  present  the  appearance  of  fortifications.  The  chief  summits  are  the  Maiz 
(6,170  feet),  north-west  of  Figuig;  Beni-Smir  (6,600)  north  of  the  same  oasis; 
Jebel  Mzi  (7,320)  south  of  A'in-Sfissifa,  all  commanding  a  view  of  the  sandy  wastes 
of  the  Sahara. 

Beyond  the  Esur  groups  several  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the  Bu-Derga,  Esel, 
and  Tarf,  form  the  western  section  of  ike  Jebel  Amur,  or  "  Mountain  "  in  a  pre- 
eminent, sense,  both  terms  having  the  same  sense,  the  first  in  Arabic,  the  second  in 
Berber.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  Amur  forms  a  plateau  cut  up  by  torrents  flowing 
some  to  the  Algerian  shotts,  others  to  those  of  the  Sahara.  It  thus  constitutes  a 
true  waterparting  between  the  Meditemmean  basin  and  those  of  the  Jeddi  and 
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Igharghar.  Its  central  division  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  gada,  large  stone 
tables  with  steep  vertical  cliffs  flanked  by  long  till  uses.  Round  these  great  chalk 
manses  wind  deep  gorges  communicating  with  each  other  by  fissures  in  the  plateau. 
The  TuUa  Makna,  their  culminating  point,  connecting  the  Amur  with  the  Geryville 
highlands,  has  an  elevation  of  6,330  feet.  But,  if  not  the  highest,  the  most  impos- 
ing crests  are  those  rising  in  the  south  above  the  terminal  spur  known  as  the  Kef- 
Guebli. 

East  of  the  Amur  system  the  highlands  fall  gpradually  in  elevation  and  contract 
in  width,  being  reduced  north-west  of  Biskra  to  a  narrow  ridge,  which  scarcely 
separates  the  Hodna  depression  on  the  north  from  that  of  Ziban  on  the  south.    Here 
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the  railway  from  Batna  to  Biskra  is  able  to  cross  the  hills  without  tunnelling,  ^7 
following  tli^  gorge  of  the  We<!-el-Kantara  down  to  the  southern  plains.  But  this 
line  hf?  f  j  describe  a  great  bend  round  the  western  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Aures, 
the  loftiest  range  in  Algeria.  This  system,  however,  lacks  the  symmetry  of  outline 
characteristic  of  most  other  Algerian  uplands.  The  highest  northern  crests  deviate 
somewhat  from  ^e  normal  direction,  being  i^radually  intjlined  from  west  to  east, 
and  on  the  whole  presenting  the  form  of  a  (  goitly  opened  fan.  In  the  northern 
range  towers  Mount  SheUya,  the  giant  of  the  Algerian  highlands,  whose  supreme 
peak,  the  Keltiium  (7,760  feet)  exceeds  by  sOme  yards  the  Lalla-Ehedija,  in  tbe 
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Jurjura  range.  From  its  easily  ascended  summit  a  vast  prospect  is  commanded 
of  the  northern  plateaux  and  shotts  between  Batna  and  Am-Beida,  while,  on  the 
southern  horizon  is  visible  a  long  blue  streak  marking  the  skirt  of  the  Sahara. 

Eastward  the  Aures  system  is  continued  by  the  Jebel  Sheshar  and  the  I^ememsha 
mountains,  which,  like  the  isolated  ridges  of  the  Tebessa  plateau  and  Tunisian 
frontier,  are  noted  for  their  natural  fastnesses,  often  transformed  into  places  of 
refuge  by  the  natives.  These  south-eastern  highlands  of  Algeria  have  a  mean 
elevation  of  from  4,000  to  4,500  feet,  the  Sheshar  range  culnunating  in  the  Ali- 
en-Nas,  6,260  feet  high. 

South  of  the  Algerian  border  chains  the  uplands  terminate  abruptly  in  extensive 
plains  covered  with  Quaternary  alluvia,  and  forming  a  sort  of  strait  between 
Mauritania  and  the  Sahara  highlands.  Southwards  the  ground  rises  almost 
imperceptibly  towards  the  Bas  Shaab  heights,  which  run  south-west  and  north-east, 
parallel  with  the  Atlas  system,  and  which  in  their  highest  peak  attain  an  elevation 
of  2,830  feet  above  the  Laghwat  oasis.  Beyond  this  point  stretches  the  Sahara, 
which  here  consists  mainly  of  Pliocene  formations,  originally  deposited  as  alluvia 
by  the  running  waters,  and  afterwards,  doubtless,  distributed  by  the  winds,  like 
the  yellow  earth  of  North  China.  In  some  places  the  beds  of  this  friable  soil  have 
a  thickness,  according  to  M.  Bolland,  of  1,000  feet.  Nevertheless,  they  are  here 
and  there  broken  by  isolated  masses  of  cretaceous  rooks,  some  of  which  occupy  a 
considerable  space.  The  most  extensive  is  the  so-oalled  Mzab  plateau,  which, 
although  separated  from  the  Algerian  uplands  by  a  tract  of  Quaternary  alluvia, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  isthmus  connecting  the  Mauritanian  highlands  with 
the  Devonian  plateaux  of  the  interior  of  the  Sahara,  and  with  the  crystalline  rook) 
of  the  Jebel  Ahaggar. 


BlVEBS   OF   AXGBRU. 

Although  it  receives  from  the  rain-bearing  clouds  a  quantity  of  water  at  least 
equal  to  that  carried  o£E  by  such  a  river  as  the  Nile,  Algeria  does  not  possess  a 
single  navigable  stream.  Its  internal  navigation  is  limited  to  a  few  skiffs  and 
rowing-boats  on  the  Seybouse.  The  development  of  large  fluvial  basins  is  prevented 
by  the  very  relief  of  the  land,  the  coastlands  forming  a  narrow  strip  between  the 
plateaux  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  towards  the  south  most  of  the  streams 
flowing  to  tiie  Sahara  have  their  source  on  the  inland  slopes  of  the  border 
chains. 

The  total  area  of  Mediterranean  drainage  may  be  approximately  estimated  at 
80,000  square  miles.  All  the  rest  of  Algeria  is  distributed  over  closed  basins, 
where  the  water  either  evaporates  in  saline  lagoons,  or  else  runs  out  even  before 
reaching  the  central  depression.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  Algerian  streams  are  dry 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  their  beds  presenting  in  the  uplands  nothing  but  bare 
rock  or  pebbly  channels,  in  the  lowlands  strips  of  sand  lashed  by  every  breese  into 
whirlwinds  of  dust.  The  rivers,  which  retain  a  little  moisture  in  summer,  are 
closed  at  their  mouths  by  compact  sandbars,  which  present  a  solid  path  to  pedes* 
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trians and  riders.  Nevertheless,  the  weds  are  not  so  completely  exhausted  as  they 
seem  to  be,  for  below  the  dry  surface  there  is  often  an  underground  bed,  in  which 
the  water  oozes  through  the  sand  and  develops  small  pools  above  such  obstacles  as 
rocky  ledges  or  artificial  dams. 

In  the  extreme  north-west,  the  Marocco  frontier  is  marked  by  the  little  Wed 
AjerM.  .But  the  first  important  stream  is  the  Tafna,  which  receives  somea£Buents 
from  Marocco,  but  whose  farthest  source  is  in  the  Tlemcen  hills,  within  the 
Algerian  frontier.  Although  not  more  than  90  mUes  long,  the  Tafna  has  suc- 
ceeded in  excavating  a  channel  through  a  series  of  gorges,  through  the  Tlemcen, 
the  Traras,  and  some  intervening  ridges.  The  Isser,  its  chief  tributary,  pursues  a 
similar  course  from  its  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Tlemcen  range  to  the 
confluence. 

Formerly  the  extensive  low-lying  plain  skirted  northwards  by  the  Oran  coast 
ranges  was  flooded,  and  of.  this  old  lacustrine  basin  there  still  remains  the  great 
sebkha  of  Misserghin,  or  Oran,  besides  some  other  saline  depressions  and  marshy 
tracts  fed  by  the  Sig  and  the  Habra.  These  two  streams,  jointly  forming  the 
Macta,  which  flows  to  Arzen  Bay,  rise  on  the  northern  scarp  of  the  Central 
Algerian  plateau,  aad  reach  the  plain  through  a  series  of  abrupt  windings  in  the 
transverse  fissures  of  the  intervening  hiUs. 

The  longest  river  in  Algeria  is  the  Shelif,  whose  farthest  headstream,  the 
Wed  Namus,  rises  in  the  Jebel  Amur,  beyond  the  whole  region  of  central  plateaux. 
After  its  junction  with  tiie  Nahr  Wassal  from  Tiaret,  it  pierces  the  northern 
border  chains  through  the  Boghar  defile,  and  flows  thence  between  the  Warsenis 
and  Dahra  ranges  to  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mostaganem.  But  although 
it  has  a  total  course  of  at  least  ^0  miles,  the  Shelif  has  a  smaller  discharge  at  low 
water  than  many  Fyrenean  torrents  flowing  to  the  Gkuranne. 

The  Mazafran,  with  its  fampps  affluents  the  Shiffa,  the  Harrash,  and  the  Hamiz, 
which  water  the  Mitija  district,  are  all  mere  streamlets,  indebted  for  their  celebrity 
to  their  proximity  to  Algiers,  to  the  battles  fought  on  their  banks,  the  towns  and 
fertile  tracts  occupying  their  basins.  More  voluminous  are  the  Isser,  whose 
lower  course  forms  the  western  limit  of  Great  Eabylia,  and  the  Seban,  fed  by  the 
snows  of  the  Jurjura  highlands.  The  Wed  Sahel,  or  Summan,  which  has  a  longer 
course  but  smaller  discharge  than  the  Sebon,  rises  to  the  south  of  the  same  moun- 
tains, flowing  thence  north-east  to  the  Bay  of  Bougie. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  the  Wed-el-Eebir,  or  "  Great  River,"  which  reaches  the 
coast  between  the  Jijeli  and  CoUo  headlands,  is  great  only  relatively  to  the  small 
ooast  streams.  One  of  it«  affluents,  the  Bu.Merzug,  or  Ampsagas  of  the  ancients, 
for  a  long  period  formed  under  the  Romans  the  frontier  line  between  the  province 
of  Africa  and  Mauritania.  West  of  this  Wed-el-Kebir  of  Gonstantine,  two  other 
rivers  bear  the  same  name,  one  rising  in  the  Guelma  hiUs,  and  flowing  to  the 
Mediterranean  south  of  Cape  de  Fer,  the  other  descending  from  the  Ehumirian 
higLlands  in  Tunisia. 

Between  these  two  eastern  kebirs  flows  the  far  more  important  Seybouse, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bona  with  a  more  constant  discharge  than  any  other 
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Algerianriver.  The  sources  of  the  Sherf.  its  chief  he«ds^ai.  intei^gl^^ 
onThe  Am-Beide  plateau  with  those  of  the  Tunisian  Mejerda  ^nd  its  affluen  .  the 
Wed  Meleg.  At  a  former  geological  epoch  the  plain  now  traversed  by  the  lower 
Seybouse  formed  a  marine  inlet,  of  wWch  the  shallow  Lake  Fetzara  is  a  r^t. 
BeLeen  the  sea  and  the  eastern  W^L-el-Eebir,  at  its  mouth  known  as  the  Mafrag, 
fhe  town  of  La  OaUe  is  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  three  lakes-«ie  Guera.(Guraa). 
el-Melah,  or  «'8alt  Lagoon;"  the  freshwater  Guera-el-Ubeira  dra^-J.d;;™« ^« 
floods  to  the  El-Kebir;  and  the  Guera^l-Hiit.  or  "  Fish  Lagoon."  which  reaches 
the  sea  throush  the  sluggish  and  sedgy  El-Mesida.  ,     „  .     ,       .- 

^^  ,^,  .Wp.  ctained  by  th.  Upper  Shdii  «rf  fl»  M„«d..  mfl. 
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;ts  tributary,  the  Meleg.  tiie  whole  of  the  Algerian,  plateau  region  »  «f  P""*^ 
within  the  region  of  closed  basins,  which  were  formerly  united,  and  which  wouW 
again  be  connected  in  one  system  with  a  more  abundant  rainfall  and  less  elevated 
temperature.  The  larger  basins  take  the  name  of  .hotis,  less  extensive  freshwater 
or  brackish  depressions  being  known  as  dhayas,  while  the  term  ghxiir  is  applied  to 
muddy  swamps  or  meres.  Most  of  the  shotts  are  encircled  by  rocky  banks  or 
cliffs  60  or  60  feet  high  in  some  pkoes,  but  now  separated  from  the  Iwustnue 
waters  by  intervening  saline  beaches  or  strips  of  crumbling  gypsum  mixed  with 
Band.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  Shott  Gharbi.  or  "Western  Shott,  on  the 
Marooeo  frontier.    The  Shott  Shergin  («•  Eastern  ")  ha.  a  total  length  of  nearly 
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120  miles  in  the  central  part  of  the  plateau.    It  is  divided  by  the  Kheider  isthmus 
into  two  basins,  of  which  the  western  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  15  miles. 

East  of  the  Shelif  the  plateau  region  presents  nothing  but  small  basins,  such  as 
the  Dhaya  Dakhla,  north  of  the  Ukait  range,  and  south  of  that  range  the  eastern 
and  western  Zahrez,  which  according  to  one  estimate  contain  some  six  hundred 
million  tons  of  salt.  fTorth-^ist  of  Bu-S&da  stretches  the  extensive  Shott-el-Hodna, 
which  at  a  former  geological  epoch  was  certainly  an  Alpine  lake.  Farther  east 
are  some  smaller  sebkhas,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Tarf,  whose  waters 
attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  saturation,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  southern  border  chains  towards  the 
Sahara  are  absorbed  by  irrigation  works  soon  after  leaving  the  mountain  gorges. 
Some,  however,  flow  from  oasis  to  oasu  for  a  long  distance  from  the  hills.  In  the 
west  these  wadies  take  a  southerly  course ;  but  near  the  Tunisian  frontier  the  vast 
basin  of  the  now-dried-np  Igharghar  is  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  towards 
the  Shott  Melghigh  depression.  Lofty  uplands  lying  in  the  Sahara  far  to  the  south 
of  Algeria  give  to  the  whole  of  the  intervening  region  a  northerly  tilt,  and  this  is 
a  point  of  primary  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  desert.  While  the 
running  waters  formerly  flowed  in  the  east,  either  towards  an  "  inlani^  sea,"  or 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  they  drained  in  the  west  in  a  southerly  direction  either 
to  the  Niger,  or  even  directly  to  the  Atlantic  by  trending  round  to  the  west. 
Although  the  probl^n  is  not  yet  solved,  the  reports  of  recent  explorers  render  the 
former  hypothesis  the  most  probable. 

Within  the  present  limits  of  Algeria,  all  the  other  streams  rising  on  the 
escarpments  of  the  plateau  run  dry  in  the  sandy  dunes  which  lie  some  60  miles 
farther  south.  Such  are  the  Wed  Nemns,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tint ;  the  Wed-el-Gharbi ;  the  Wed-e»>Segguer,  flowing  from  Brezina,  south  of 
Gery  ville ;  the  Wed  Zergofin,  |ed  by  Uie  torrents  of  the  Jebel  Amur ;  the  Wed 
Lua,  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  Mzab  plateau.  The  other  streams  of  this  region 
flow  to  the  Wed  Mri,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Wed  Jeddi,  which  forms  a  geological 
limit  between  the  cretaceous  plateaux  and  the  sands  of  the  Quaternary  plains. 
After  a  course  of  about  300  miles,  the  Jeddi  merges  in  the  vast  depression  of  tbe 
Shott  Melghigh.  Like  other  rivers  of  the  Sahara  flowing  over  rooky  beds,  it  is 
subject  to  sadden  and  formidabfe  fret^etc^  the  6ry  channel  at  the  confluence  of 
tbe  Wed  Biskra  being  sometimes  flooded  to  an  extent  o^  6  or  7  miles  from  bank  to 
bank  in  a  few  hours.  The  Wed  Msif,  also  in  the  Hodna  district,  suddenly  assumes 
the  proportions  of  a  river  nearly  2  mUes  wide,  sweeping  away  escarpments  and 
whole  flocks  of  sheep  in  its  impetuous  course. 

Other  wadies  coming  from  the  gorges  in  the  Aures  and  Shoshar  mountains,  or 
rifting  in  the  desert  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  rooky  escarpments,  converge  towards 
the  depression  of  the  shotts,  without  always  reaching  it.  By  far  the  largest  of 
these  dried-up  watwoourfics  is  the  Igharghar,  which  has  its  farthest  headstreams  in 
the  Jebel  Ahaggar,  and  which  develops  a  vast  channel  1  to  6  mile,  wide,  and 
large  enough  ta  contain  ^e  Trateni  of  a  Nile  or  a  Mississippi.  In  some  places  it  is 
completely  obliterated  and  choked  with  shifting  dunes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
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route.  Its  chief  affluent,  the  Wed  Miya,  resembles  the  main  stream  in  its  general 
appearance,  presenting  a  series  of  small  basins,  depressions,  and  shotts,  interrupted 
by  shifting  sands.  But  the  waters  still  flowing  below  the  surface  continually 
increase  in  abundance  towards  the  confluence,  where  a  well-marked  depression 
begins,  in  which  a  succession  of  shotts,  wells,  pools,  and  springs,  preserves  the 
character  of  a  watercourse.  Such  is  the  valley  now  known  as  the  Wed  Righ 
(Rhir).  The  confluence  itself  is  indicated  by  a  number  of  perennially  flooded 
sebkhas,  fringed  by  the  palm  groves  of  Temadin. 


r         T 


The  Shotts — ^Artesian  Wblls. 

The  Shott  Meruan,  which  forms  the  natural  basin  of  all  these  old  streams  from 
the  south,  is  connected  with  the  Shott  Melghigh  proper  only  by  a  narrow  channel, 

Jig.  73. — Vax^lbt  op  thk  Wbd  Mita,  bktwken  thb  Gabaa  £i.-Onkseb  awd  thk  Qabaa  T-el-Beida. 
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baA  ramifies  eastwards  in  secondary  sebkhas,  which  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
rainfall  and  greater  or  less  evaporation.  The  Shott  Melghigh,  forming  the 
northsra  division  of  the  depression,  terminates  eastwards  in  the  Shott  SoUem, 
beyond  which  follow  several  others  disposed  north  and  south,  and  separated  by  a 
tongue  of  land  from  the  Tunisian  Shott  Gharsa.  This  basin  itself  is  separated 
only  by  Jerid  from  the  vast  sebkhas  which  stretch  eastwards  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Oabes.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  natural  enough  to  regard  the  whole  of  this 
btoustrine  system  as  the  remains  of  an  ancient  inlet,  into  which  the  mighty 
Ighorghar  discharged  its  waters,  and  this  view  was  generally  accepted  before  the 
M — Ar  ,  . 
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true  relief  of  the  land  liad  been  determined  by  careful  surveys.  It  has  now  been 
made  evident  that  neither  in  historic  times,  nor  even  in  the  present  geological 
epoch,  did  the  Igharghar  reach  the  Tunisian  shotts,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  sea  by  two  rocky  sills,  showing  no  trace  of  ever  having  been 
subject  to  the  action  of  water.  The  general  slope  of  the  land  is  also  opposed  to 
such  a  view,  being  inclined  not  seawards,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the 
inland  lakes.  The  salts  of  the  shotts  are  of  diverse  composition,  differing  from 
those  of  sea-water,  and  in  certain  places  containing  more  sulphate  of  soda  tihan 
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Fig.  74.— Shott  MxLomoH  aits  PsoracrrsD  Inlams  Sba. 
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marine  salt.     Nevertheless  saline  incrustations  are  found  in  some  of  these  basins, 
especially  the  Shott-el-Gharsa,  which  yields  salt  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

The  great  Algerian  shott  and  surrounding  saline  depressions  lie  below  sea- 
level,  whence  the  hasty  conclusion  that  by  connecting  them  with  the  Qulf  of 
Gabes,  the  Sahara  itself  might  be  converted  into  a  vast  inland  sea.  Recent 
measurements  have  shown  that  the  area  of  the  whole  region  lying  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  Mediterranean  scarcely  exceeds  3,300  miles.  Hence  the  idea  of 
flooding  the  Sahara,  advocated  especially  by  Budaire,  can  never  be  realised  in  our 
days. 
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A  more  practical  project,  already  begun  with  the  happiest  results,  aims  at 
recovering  the  reservoirs  of  water  accumulated  below  the  surface,  and  utilising 
them  for  the  extension  of  the  old,  or  creation  of  new,  oases.  Although  from  the 
remotest  times  the  natives  have  carefully  husbanded  their  supplies,  many  sources 
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have  completely  dried  up,  and  numerous  places  are  known  as  Ain-Mita,  or  "Dead 
Springs,"  indicating  the  victory  of  the  sands  over  the  fecundating  waters  of  the 
oases.  In  the  everlasting  struggle  between  the  elements,  incessantly  modifying 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  wilderness  has  continued  to  steadily  encroach  on 
the  arable  land-,  and  in  many  districts  depressions  formerly  flooded  are  now 
destitute  of  all  visible  moisture.    The  local  fauna  itself  shows  that  the  climate  has 
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become  drier,  and  the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  land  is  attested  by  the 
remains  of  organisms  unable  to  survive  under  the  changed  conditions  of  their 
environment. 

Nevertheless  the  local  populations,  accepting  the  struggle  against  nature,  have 

constantly  endeavoured  to  preserve 

Fig.  76.— Babbaoe  of  thb  HiJOE. 
SoOa  1  :  80,800. 


their  plantations,  and  "artesian" 
wells  were  sunk  in  North  Africa 
long  before  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced in  Europe.  But  none  of 
these  wells  "lived"  long,  some 
"dying"  in  five  years,  while  a 
few  prolonged  their  existence, 
under  favourable  conditions,  for 
eighty  or  even  a  hiindred  years. 
Since  1856,  however,  scientific 
methods  have  replaced  the  rude 
processes  of  the  inhabitants  every- 
where except  in  the  regions  still 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
marabuts  of  Temacin.  At  a 
depth  of  100  feet  the  engineer, 
Jus,  reached  the  Bahr  Tahtani, 
or  '*  Lower  Sea,"  which  flows 
beneath  the  dried-up  bed  of  the 
Wed  Bigh,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Tamema  oasis,  north  of 
Tugurt,  beheld  with  surprise  and 
delight  a  spring  suddenly  well- 
ing up  and  yielding  over  thirty 
gallons  per  second.  This  source 
received  from  the  marabuts  the 
name  of  "Well  of  Peace,"  to 
commemorate  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship henceforth  cemented  between 
the  Saharians  and  the  French, 
creators  of  living  waters. 

Since  this  first  essay,  over  a 

hv  dred  Artesian  wells  have  been 

sunk  in  the  hydrological  basin 

of    the    Melghigh,     and    fresh 

'sources  are  being  constantly  developed.    One  of  the  most  copious  is  that  of 

the  Sidi  Amran  oasis,  in  the  Wed  Bigh,  north  of  Tugurt,  which  yields  nearly 

fifty  gallons  per  second.    The  wells  have  an  average  depth  of  230  feet,  with  a 

temperature  varying  from  65°  to  78*^  F.      Sudden  changes  and  even   a   total 
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stoppage  of  the  supplies  sometimes  occur,  as  in  the  Hodna  district,  in  1862, 
when  an  underground  shock  suppressed  two  wells  and  reduced  the  volume  of  a 
third  by  one-half. 

Thanks  to  this  increase  of  irrigating  waters,  the  oases  have  been  largely  extended, 
and  M.  Holland  alone  has  planted  as  many  as  forty  thousand  palms  in  reclaimed 
districts.  Other  fruit  trees  have  been  doubled ;  the  crops  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion, and  new  plants  have  been  introduced  in  the  gardens.  New  villas^es  have 
sprung  up  amid  the  palm  gloves ;  the  population  of  the  Huaras  has  been  doubled, 
and  the  tents  of  many  nomad  tribes  have  been  converted  into  fixed  habitations 
grouped  round  about  some  newly  created  oasis.  The  same  process  may  also  be 
applied  in  many  places  to  the  development  of  thermal  and  mineral  springs,  thus 
increasing  the  already  abundant  supply  of  medicinal  waters  in  Algeria.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  utilise  the  subterranean  sources  for  pisciculture,  the  wells  of 
Uriana,  Mazer,  and  Sidi  Amran  having  revealed  the  presence  of  several  varieties 
of  fifhes,  crustaceans,  and  freshwater  molluscs. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  surface  waters,  which 
are  lost  by  evaporation  or  infiltration  in  the  sands  and  crevices  of  the  rocks.  So 
early  as  the  year  1851,  a  first  barrage  was  constructed  in  the  gorges  of  the  Meurad, 
above  Marengo  is  the  west  Mitija  plain.  Since  then  large  dykes  have  been  raised 
in  the  Macta  basin,  and  for  many  years  an  extensive  barrage  has  been  in  progress, 
which  is  intended  to  intercept  the  waters  of  the  Wed  Hamiz  south-east  of  Algiers. 
Similar  works  are  being  erected  in  the  Shalif  basin  or  its  affluents,  as  well  as  on 
other  rivers  of  Algeria.  On  the  completion  of  the  schemes  already  projected,  all 
the  streams  rising  in  the  uplands  will  be  arrested  at  their  entrance  on  the  plains 
by  means  of  dams  diverting  the  current  to  lateral  channels.  But  these  works, 
some  of  which  are  stupendous  monuments  of  human  enterprise,  are  not  unattended 
with  danger.  The  two  great  reservoirs  u*  che  Sig  and  the  Habra  have  already 
burst  through  their  barriers,  the  tumultucAis  waters  overflowing  on  the  surrounding 
plains,  wasting  the  cultivated  tracts  and  sweeping  away  houses  and  villages.  But 
the  havdc  caused  by  these  disasters  is  partly  compensated  by  the  fresh  supply  of 
alluvial  matter  thus  spread  over  the  exhausted  soil. 

CuMATB  OP  Algeria. 

The  differences  of  climate  correspond  to  those  of  the  relief,  aspect,  and  latitude 
of  the  land.  Each  of  the  several  zones — maritime  strip,  coast  range,  central 
plateau,  southern  slope,  and  desert — has  its  special  climate,  variously  modifying 
the  shifting  curves  of  temperature,  moistui-e,  and  other  meteorological  pheno- 
mena. 

Algiers,  lying  about  the  middle  of  the  north  coast  over  against  Provence,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  maritime  region.  On  the  whole,  its  climate  may  be 
described  as  mild  and  temperate,  although  very  variable,  owing  to  the  sudden 
changes  of  die  atmospheric  currents.  According  to  M.  Bulard's  observations,  its 
mean  temperature  is  about  65°  F.,  falling  in  January  to  54°,  and  in  August,  the 
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hottest  month,  rising  to  78°,  thus  showing  an  extreme  deviation  of  not  more 
than  24°. 

The  usual  division  of  the  year  into  four  seasons  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
Algeria,  which  has  really  not  more  than  two  well-defined  periods — ^moist  and 
temperate  from  September  to  the  end  of  May,  hot  and  dry  for  the  remaining 
three  months  of  the  year.  The  position  of  Algeria  on  a  coast  completely  exposed 
to  the  sea  breezes  gives  to  the  anemometric  regime  a  paramount  influence  in  the 
distribution  of  heat,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  pressure.  Here  ihe  winds  have 
free  play  from  all  quarters,  even  from  the  interior,  where  the  Sahel  uplands 
retard  their  progress  without  perceptibly  modifying  their  direction.  The  sirocco, 
or  hot  wind  from  the  south,  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  whiljO 


Fig.  77.— BAimrAix  or  thb  SABAXiL  nr  1884. 
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the  cold  breezes  from  the  north  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  heat  during  their 
passage  across  the  Mediterranean.  Algeria  lies  beyond  the  zone  of  regpolar  trade 
winds ;  but  during  the  fine  season  light  and  pleasant  land  and  sea  breezes  succeed 
each  other  regularly  along  the  coast,  the  former  prevailing  at  night,  the  latter 
during  the  day. 

Elsewhere,  owing  to  the  radiation,  the  changes  of  temperature  from  night  to 
day  are  very  considerable,  the  thermometer  under  the  solar  rays  rising  in  some 
places  to  166°  F.,  and  falling  in  the  hottest  nights  to  68°  or  69°  F.,  a  discrepancy 
of  98°  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  result  is  a  great  condensation  of  aque- 
ous vapour,  with  abimdant  dews  and  frequent  fogs  during  the  night  and  early 
morning,  especially  along  the  maritime  districts.     The  rainfall  itself  is  more 
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copious  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the  winds  from  every  quarter  being  charged 
with  some  degree  of  moisture.  But  the  heaviest  downpours  and  most  violent 
storms  are  brought  by  the  north- we^t  currents,  which  form  a  continuation  of  the 
fierce  Proven9al  mistral.  On  the  east  coaHt  the  annual  rainfall  vanes  from  24 
to  60  inches,  while  the  average,  as  recorded  by  the  observatory  of  Algieijj  for  the 
years  1862 — 73,  was  found  to  be  about  37  inches,  a  proportion  much  higher  than 
the  mean  for  the  whole  of  France.  But  for  the  whole  of  the  hill  region  north  of 
the  Sahara  it  would  appear  to  be  not  more  than  22  inches. 

On  the  central  plateaux,  which  for  vast  spaces  present  no  obstacle  to  the  free 
play  of  the  atmospheric  currents,  and  where  the  g^logical  structure  of  the  soil  is 
everywhere  the  same,  a  g^reat  uniformity  of  climate  prevails,  although  the  oscilla* 
tions  of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer  are  much  gi-eater  than  on  the 
coast.  In  winter  the  cold  is  very  severe,  and  vast  spaces  are  often  covered  with 
snow,  which  in  the  depressions  lies  to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  But  the  summer 
heats,  although  also  very  intense,  are  more  endurable,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Even  in  the  Sahara,  the  solar  radiation  causes  a  fall  of  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  night  from  150°  down  to  38°  F.  Here  also  dews  are  abundant, 
but  rain  extremely  rare,  several  years  sometimes  passing  without  a  single  shower, 
at  least  according  to  the  reports  of  the  natives.  But  their  statements  can  now 
be  rectified  by  the  observations  of  meteorologists,  who  have  recorded  a  mean  rain- 
fall of  over  3  inches  at  Biskra  during  the  period  from  1878  to  1883,  and  six  times 
that  quantity  in  the  exceptional  year  1884. 

Floba  of  Algeria. 

Although  differing  little  from  that  of  Western  Tunis  between  Cape  Bona  and 
the  frontier,  the  Algerian  flora  presents  more  sharply  defined  divisions  in  its 
several  proviaiceB,  divisions  due  to  the  obstacles  presented  by  mountain  ranges  and 
plateaux  to  the  diffusi<m  of  plants.  The  greatest  variety  of  species  is  found  in  the 
maritime  zone  and  on  the  northern  slopes,  of  the  coast  ranges.  Notwithstanding 
the  destructive  action  of  fires  and  a  reckless  i^stem  of  exploitation,  veritable 
forests  still  exist  in  this  more  favoured  region.  In  the  low-lying  tracts  and 
along  the  riverain  districts,  poplar,  ash,  and  aspen  trees  are  i^<ttted  together  in 
dense  thickets  by  a  network  of  creepers,  while  on  the  slopes  the  prevailing  species 
are  the  Halep  pine,  juniper,  and  other  conifers.  Thesuber,  zeen  (quercut  Mirheckit) 
and  other  varieties  of  the  oak  also  cover  extensive  spaces,  especially  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  crests  of  the  hills  are  often  crowned  with  cedars  differing  little 
from  those  of  Lebanon,  but  approaching  still  nearer  to  the  Cyprus  variety.  On  the 
inoist  and  wooded  slopes  of  Tlemcen  the  botanist  Kremer  has  discovered  a  apecies 
of  poplar  (populua  Euphratica)  found  elsewhere  only  in  Marocco  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  and  Euphrates.  A  variety  of  the  oak  also  (quercua  caataneofoKa) 
hitherto  met  only  in  Caucasia,  is  found  spread  over  the  Babor  heights  between 
La  Calle  and  Bougie ;  while  other  species,  such  as  the  Australian  eucalyptus,  have 
been  more  recently  introduced  by  man  from  distant  regions. 
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Bat  most  of  the  Algerian  forests,  already  wasted  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  fgain  destroyed  by  the  charcoal- barnf'*',  have  "ueeu  replaced  by  extensive 

tracts  of  brushwood   and  of  smaller  ■■< uo,  r/ach  as  the  myrtle,  arbutus,  and 

bu-nafa,  or  thapaia  gargnnica,  formerly  so  : .  ^«V';  ■  i  <^'yrenftica  under  the  name  of 
ailphium,  and  still  highly  prized  in  Algeria/, 

Above  the  maritime  region  and  beyond  the  coiv  i  ranges,  the  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  are  due  less  to  altitude  than  to  the  aspect  of  the  land, 
and  the  proportion  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The  olive,  the 
characteristic  tree  of  the  seaboard  and  of  the  slopes  facing  the  Mediterranean, 
scarcely  reaches  the  upland  plateaux,  although  it  is  still  met  on  the  Jebel  Aures 
and  in  the  oases  at  their  foot.  The  cork-tree  and  Halep  pine  disappear  at  the 
same  altitude  as  the  olive,  and  no  everg^reen  oaks  are  seen  at  a  higher  elevation 
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than  5,000  feet  In  the  Jurjura  cedar  forests  flourish  at  between  3,300  and  4,000 
feet,  and  this  plant  attains  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other  species.  The  only  tree 
that  has  adapted  itself  to  the  breezy  and  dry  climate  of  the  central  plateaux,  with 
their  great  extremes  of  temperature,  is  the  betum  {putacia  atiantica),  which  at  a 
distance  looks  like  an  oak-tree.  Here  are  also  met  a  few  tAwfmri'jkB  and  arborescent 
species  growing  in  the  hollows,  but  no  other  trees  or  shrubs  exoe|)t  those  planted 
by  the  colonists  round  about  the  civil  and  military  stations.  The  characteristic 
vegetation  of  the  plateaux  are  coarse  gprasses,  especially  of  the  stipa  family,  which 
cover  a  space  of  about  ten  million  acres  altogether.  Ck>nBpiouou8  amongst  them 
are  the  well-known  alfa,  or  rather  half  a  (stipa  tenaeumma),  and  the  shi  (artemiaia 
herba  a/^),  which  occupies  extensive  tracts  between  the  Marocco  and  the  Nile 
deserts,  and  the  dried  leaf  of  which  is  iised  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco  by  the  Arabs. 
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On  the  upland  eastern  plateaux,  and  especially  in  the  districts  frequented  by  the 
Mememsha  and  Haracta  tribes,  the  prevailing  plant  is  the  guethaf  {a triplex  halimua), 
which  supplies  an  excellent  fodder  lor  the  camel.  A  common  species  on  the 
plateaux  is  also  the  dis  {ampelodesmus  temx),  which  resembles  the  half  a  grass,  and 
which  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  thatching  their  huts  and  for  making  cordage.  The 
terfas,  ci  white  truffle  {tuber  niveum),  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Oran 
uplands  and  in  the  Hodna  districts.  Together  with  the  parmelia  escuknta,  a  species 
of  edible  li'^ben  known  as  "  manna,"  it  serves  as  a  staple  of  food  amongst  the 
natives. 

Nor  is  the  Sahara  itself  so  destitute  of  vegetation  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Besides  the  palms  and  undergrowth  of  the  oases,  such  as  fruit-trees,  herbs,  and 
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vegetables,  hundreds  of  plants  grow  on  the  clayey,  rocky,  sandy,  and  marshy  tracts 
of  the  desert.  But  there  is  an  absence  of  European  species,  and  the  chief  affinities 
are  with  the  flora  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Southern  Persia.  Altogether 
the  Saharian  flora  comprises  560  species,  of  which  about  a  hundred  are  indigenous. 
But  the  number  might  be  easily  increased,  and  several  useful  varieties  have  already 
been  introduced  by  Europeans  in  districts  where  water  is  available.  The  sands 
themselves  might  be  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  several  species  growing  spon- 
taneously on  the  dunes,  help  to  bind  the  shifting  masses  and  convert  them  into 
solid  hills.  Amongst  them  is  the  drin  (arthratherum  pungens),  the  grain  of  which 
m  times  ol  scarcity  serves  as  a  substitute  for  barl^. 
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Fauna  of  Algeria. 

The  Algerian  faana,  like  its  flora,  forms  part  of  the  Mediterranean  zone,  thiu 
still  attesting  the  former  connecticin  of  Mauritania  with  Europe.  Nearly  all  the 
species  are,  or  at  least  were  at  one  time,  common  to  the  two  regions  now  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  But  as  we  advance  southwards  the  analogy  gradually 
disappears,  first  for  mammals,  and  then  for  birds.  In  the  southern  districts  a  con- 
tinually increasing  resemblance  is  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  Algerian 
species  and  those  df  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Senaar.  The  intervening  desert  was 
certainly  in  former  times  less  extensive  and  more  fertile  than  at  present,  so  that 
many  animals  may  have  migrated  from  Central  Africa  to  Mauritania.  But  for 
shells,  which  move  more  slowly  and  with  greater  difBinulty  across  unfavourable 
tracts,  the  normal  distribution  has  been  maintained.  Hence  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  the  Algerian  and  Sudanese  faunas  is  complete. 

According  to  Bourgoignat,  six  parallel  faunas  follow  successively  from  north  to 
south,  in  Algeria^ — those  of  the  seaboard,  of  the  coast  ranges,  of  the  central 
plateaux,  of  the  southern  ranges,  of  a  now-dried-up  maritime  zone,  and  lastly,  of  the 
Sahara.  Since  the  separation  of  the  European  and  North  African  areas,  both  have 
become  modified,  less,  however,  by  the  development  of  new  varieties  than  through 
the  disappearance  of  old  forms.  The  loss  has  been  greatest  in  Europe,  where 
civilisation  was  earlier  diffused  ;  but  Mauritania  also  has  lost  some  of  its  species 
even  within  the  historic  period.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elephant  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Numidian  forests  two  thousand  years  ago ;  but  it  has  now  disappeared, 
together  with  the  bear,  which  from  numerous  local  traditions  and  legends  appears  to 
have  survived  in  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Upper  Seybouse  down  to  the  period  of 
the  conquest.  Shaw  speaks  of  the  bear  as  still  living  in  the  Algerian  forests ; 
Horace  Yernet  saw  a  freshly  dressed  bearskin ;  and  hunters  are  mentioned  who 
are  said  to  have  recently  pursued  this  animal.  The  deer  is  also  disappearing,  while 
the  ape  family  is  represented  only  by  a  single  species,  the  pitheem  innum,  found 
also  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  wild  beasts  long  extinct  in  Europe  still  hold  their 
ground  in  North  Africa.  Such  are  the  lion,  panther,  wild  boar,  hjrcena,  jackal, 
and  Barbary  wild  cat,  the  two  first  being  numerous  especially  in  the  dense  thickets 
of  the  province  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  hilly  and  wooded  districts  south  of  the 
Shelif  river,  near  the  Tunisian  frontier.  But  the  ostrich,  bustard,  and  mouflon,  till 
recently  abundant  on  the  central  plateaux,  have  everywhere  become  very  rare  since 
the  French  conquest.  The  gazelle,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  is  also 
retiring  towards  the  Sahara,  although  occasionally  compelled  by  want  of  water  to 
return  to  the  southern  highlands. 

But  although  the  upland  plateaux  have  thus  ceased  to  be  a  great  hunting- 
ground,  the  local  feudal  families  still  keep  their  falcons  as  of  old,  and  also  preserve 
«  famous  breed  of  greyhounds,  which  are  highly  esteemed,  while  other  dogs  have 
remained  in  a  semi-savage  state,  prowling  about  the  camping-grounds  and  justly 
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feared  by  the  traveller.  But  of  all  the  companions  )f  the  Algerian  hunter,  none 
are  held  in  such  estimation  as  the  horse,  a  breed  distinguished  by  its  beauty, 
elegance,  high  spirit,  combined  with  great  gentleness,  sobriety,  and  endurance 
under  fatigue  and  changes  of  temperature. 

In  the  Algerian  Sahara  several  reptiles  occur  of  the  same  species  as  those  of 
Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt.  Such  are  the  homed  viper,  and  the  large  waran,  or 
Egyptian  monitor,  some  of  which  are  over  3  feet  long  and  look  like  small  crocodiles. 
They  are  much  feared  on  account  of  the  magic  power  attributed  to  them,  and  like 
the  chameleon,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  homed  viper. 
Another  remarkable  saurian  is  the  dobb,  a  lizard  frequenting  the  palm  groves, 
whose  delicate  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives  and  its  skin  used  for  making  pouches 
and  boxes.  The  crocodile,  supposed  to  have  entirely  disappeai%d  from  Mauritania 
since  the  historic  period,  still  survives  in  the  running  and  stagnant  waters  of  the 
desert.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Aucapitaine  in  the  Wed  Jeddi,  and  has  since 
been  found  in  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Igharghar. 

Insectivorous  birds  exist  in  vast  numbers,  and  to  this  circimistanoe  must  be 
attributed  the  comparative  rareness  of  grubs  and  butterflies.  The  Icsust  (oedipoda 
cmciata),  which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  terrible  famine  of  1867,  swarms 
in  myriads  only  in  exceptional  years.  In  ordinary  times  their  numbers  are  k^t 
down  by  the  stork,  "  the  agriculturists'  providence."  On  the  Setif  plateaux  the 
curious  spectacle  has  presented  itself  of  thousands  of  storks  drawn  up  in  line  ol 
battle  and  attacking  a  living  wall  of  locusts. 

Inhabitants  of  Algeria. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  historic  times  amongst  the  human 
population  of  Algeria,  are  even  still  greater  than  those  affecting  the  animal  and 
vegetable  species.  But  the  question  at  once  presents  itself,  do  they,  like  these 
forms,  constitute  a  common  domain  comprising  both  the  northern  and  southern 
seaboards  of  the  West  Mediterranean  P  Is  the  character  of  unity  observed  in  the 
organic  world  throughout  this  region,  retained  at  least  in  the  fundamental  elements 
of  its  present  inhabitants  P  Although  no  positive  answer  can  yet  be  given,  there 
can  be  no  doub'  that  numerous  migrations  have  taken  place  and  frequent  relations 
been  maintained  between  the  opposite  coastlands.  At  some  epoch  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  the  whole  region  was  certainly  occupied  by  peoples  enjoying  a  comn^ion 
civilisation,  whether  they  were  all  of  one  or  diverse  origin. 

Throughout  Mauritania,  and  especially  in  the  province  of  Constantine  towards 
the  Tunisian  frontier,  megalithio  monuments  are  met  with  similar  to  those  existing  in 
the  West  of  Europe.  Tens  of  thousands  of  such  remains  have  already  been  found, 
and  others  are  constantly  discovered,  although  they  are  too  often  destroyed  to 
procure  materials  for  the  house-builder  and  road-maker.  In  the  Mejana  plain, 
west  of  Setif,  M.  Payen  estimates  at  ten  thousand  the  number  of  menhirs  scattered 
singly  or  in  groups  over  the  steppe.  They  look  like  a  multitude  changed  into 
stone,  the  mean  height  of  the  blocks  bei.ig  that  of  a  man  of  low  stature.    The  so- 
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called  kbur-el-juhala,  or  "pagan  graves,"  are  mostly  of  smaller  size  than  the 
dolmens  of  like  origin  still  existing  in  Brittany  and  La  Vendue,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  megalithic  industry  of  Algeria  was  either  just  beginning 
or  already  declining.  But  the  ofBcers  engaged  in  the  triangulation  of  the  district 
between  La  Calle  and  Suk-Ahras  have  discovered  sepulchral  slabs  of  enormous  size, 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Oavr'innis  and  Lookmariaker  in  Brittany. 

Besides  the  slabs  and  raised  stones,  there  occur  all  sorts  of  megalithic  structures : 
the  cromlech  or  circle  of  stones,  the  cairn,  the  barrow  crowned  with  a  dolmen, 
terraces  encircled  by  flights  of  steps,  underground  chambers  hewn  in  the  live  rock, 
cupped  stones,  sacrificial  altars ;  rows  of  hanutt,  or  subterranean  cells ;  kuahas,  or 
tombs  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  ovens  topped  with  a  large  slab ;  basinaa,  or  moulds 
composed  of  concerftric  layers  rising  in  the  form  of  step  pyramids.  In  the 
Algerian  Sahara  large  sepidchral  urns  have  been  found  placed  mouth  to  mouth,  the 
head  and  body  occupying  one,  the  legs  the  other. 

The  remains  of  resinous  wood  associated  with  earthenware,  and  still  more  the 
worked  flints  scattered  here  and  there,  not  only  on  the  heights  skirting  the  Wed 
Bigh,  but  even  on  the  ham&das  and  in  the  desert  between  Tugui*t  and  Ohadames, 
are  amongst  the  facts  regarded  by  geologists  as  undoubted  indications  of  recent 
changes  in  the  climate  of  Africa.  Near  Hammam-el-Meskhutin,  the  Roknia  g^ves, 
belonging  partly  to  the  bronze  age,  contain  thousands  of  molliisos  disposed  in  hori- 
zontal layers.  According  to  Bourguignat,  many  species  then  living  in  the  country 
have  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  become  very  rare ;  one  species  even  became  gradtmlly 
modified  during  the  period  of  the  Roknia  tombs.  Since  that  epoch  of  worried  fir  its 
and  polished  hatchets,  used  by  peoples  living  in  a  more  humid  climate,  the  megiv* 
lithic  industry  has  been  continued  throughout  the  histx>rio  period  down  to  recent 
times.  In  many  burial-places  the  rude  stone  implements  of  the  natives  have  been 
found  associated  with  Homan  stelsB,  shafts  of  columns,  slabs  covered  with  Libyiui 
or  bilingual  inscriptions. 

Under  the  kbur-el-juhalas  and  kushas,  numerous  skeletons  have  been  found, 
nearly  always  resting  on  the  left  nide  and  with  the  knees  bent  up  to  the  breast. 
The  mode  of  interment  is  always  the  same,  whatever  be  the  objects  deposited  with 
the  dead — coarse  earthenware,  flint  instruments,  silver,  copper,  bronze,  or  iron 
rings  and  armlets.  Not  many  skulls  have  been  collected ;  but  those  already 
measured  suffice  to  show  that  at  this  p"*ehistorio  epoch,  before  the  arrival  of 
Romans,  Vandals,  Byzantines,  or  Arabs,  there  existed  amongst  those  now 
collectively  grouped  as  aborigines  two  perfectly  distinct  cranial  types.  Both  were 
dolichocephalic,  oc  long-headed ;  but  one  was  a  tall,  the  otb-^r  a  short  race,  the 
former  being  furthei-  distinguished  by  the  posterior  position  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  diameter  of  greatest  breadth,  as  well  as  by  more  prominent  zygomatic  arches, 
nasal  apophyses,  and  frontal  ridges.  The  same  cranial  conformation  still  charac- 
terises most  of  the  Biskri  and  of  the  nomads  surroimding  the  oases.  These  men 
also  differ  from  their  neighbours  in  the  structiire  of  the  skeleton,  which  when 
leaning  against  a  wall  prevents  them  from  applying  the  outstretched  arms  close 
to  the  surface,  a  considerable  space  being  always  left  behind  the  humornB. 
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The  second  type  found  in  the  old  graves  resembles  that  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  oases.  These  have  a  well-balanced  cranium,  straight  features,  and 
arms  disposed  like  those  of  Europeans ;  but  they  are  otherwise  very  slim,  and  of 
low  stature.  People  of  the  same  type  are  found  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
Jurjura.  range,  where  they  would  seem  to  have  taken  refuge,  together  with  the 
monkey  tribes,  that  have  also  retired  from  the  plains  to  these  inaccessible  uplands. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  French  occupation,  all  the  natives  were  confoimded 
under  the  common  designation  of  Arabs ;  nor  is  the  distinction  between  Arabs  and 
Berbers  even  now  always  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  clearly  recog- 
nise the  g^eat  contrast  between  the  two  races,  mi<2[ht  easily  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  regarding  all  the  non-Arab  elements  as  forming  a  single  ethnical  group 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Berbers.  But  these  also  present  different  types, 
and  a  closer  inspection  soon  shows  that  many  peoples  of  diverse  origin  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  so-called  Berber  population.  Besides  the  contrast  presented 
by  groups  differing  in  stature,  disposition  of  the  limbs,  and  cranial  formation,  there 
is  also  that  of  the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair.  Although  the  prevailing 
colour  is  brown,  in  all  the  tribes  men  are  found  with  light  hair,  and  some  even  with 
blue  eyes.  This  fair  element,  first  described  by  Shaw,  is  numerously  represented 
in  the  Aures  district,  and  especially  near  Khenshela  and  in  the  Jebel  Sheshar. 
According  to  Faidherbe,  it  constitutes  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
province  of  Constantino. 

The  Denhajas,  who  occupy  a  tributary  valley  of  the  Safsaf  south-east  of 
Philippeville,  claim  to  be  sprung  of  fair  ancestors,  although  from  subsequent  cross- 
ings with  their  neighbours  most  of  them  have  acquired  dark  hair  and  eyes.  They 
call  themselves  Ulad-el-Juhala,  "  Sons  of  Pagans,"  and  until  recently  they  still 
raised  on  their  graves  huge  blocks  (auob),  round  which  religious  rites  were  cele- 
brated. This  circiunstance  lends  some  support  to  the  hypothesis  attributing  the 
Algerian  megalithic  structures  to  a  fair  race,  which  came  from  the  north  through 
the  Iberian  jjitminsula  and  across  the  Strait  of  GKbraltar.  But  this  race  has  also 
been  identitiod  with  the  Gaulish  descendants  of  the  mercenaries  charged  by  the 
Bomans  •with,  tke  delmce  of  the  southern  frontierH,  as  well  as  with  the  Yandals 
driven  by  B  iipfirius  k>  the  Aures  highlands  in  the  year  633. 

Even  the  BomasA  themselves  do  not  appear  to  be  entirely  extinct.  The 
remains  of  their  towns  and  military  stations  are  met  by  the  hundred;  many 
thousands  of  their  inscriptions  have  been  collected,  and  on  the  plateaux  of 
Constantine  they  seem  to  be  still  more  present  in  their  works  than  the  French 
colonists  themselves.  Here  their  ruined  cities  are  more  numerous  and  far  more 
extensive  than  the  European  towns  of  recent  foundation.  Even  in  this  direction 
they  had  occupied  all  the  highlands  of  Aurasius,  and  penetrated  beyond  them  far 
into  the  desert.  South  of  the  province  of  Algiers,  their  monuments  are  also  met 
on  the  verge  of  the  Sahara ;  and  farther  west  they  had  b'oilt  many  cities,  at  least  on 
the  Mediternmoan  slope  of  the  Tell.  Their  colonists,  settled  mostly  on  the  upland 
plateauT  of  Numidia  and  the  Mauritanian  Sitifis,  that  is,  in  the  regions  where  the 
clinutt)  WHS  most  suited  for  the  preservation  of  their  race,  must  certainly  have  left 
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descendants  in  Algeria.  The  Roman  type  is  even  said  to  be  well  preserved 
amongst  the  Ulad-el-Asker,  or  "  Sons  of  Soldiers,"  in  eastern  Eabylia.  Although 
good  Mussulmans,  th  '  inhabitants  of  Tebessa  still  call  themsf  Ivea  "  Romans ;  " 
nor  in  their  mouths  is  the  term  "  Rumi "  confused  with  that  of  "  Christian,"  as 
amongst  the  other  Mohammedans  of  Algeria.  Roman  coins  were  stUl  current  in 
Algiers  when  that  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1842.  Of  the  ten  sections  of 
the  Amamra  tribe,  in  the  northern  districts  of  Aures,  two  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  and  three  of  Shawia  (Berber)  de3cent,  while  the  others  were  formed  under 
marabut  influences  since  the  Mussulman  invasion. 

But  whatever  proportion  of  the  indigenous  population  may  be  of  Roman  or 
European  origin,  the  local  traditions,  as  well  as  certain  historic  evidences,  point  to 
the  East  as  the  home  of  most  of  the  immigrants.  From  Asia  came  the  ancient 
Libou  (Libyans),  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  continent,  and  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  Lu&ta,  or  Liu&ta,  one  of  t<he  powerful  tribes  of  Barbaiy  at  the 


Fig.  80. — Oyvmr  Ancient  Crnzs  ov  Aiokbia. 
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time  of  the  Arab  conquest.  After  reducing  the  peoples  of  Mauritania  and  driving 
the  aborigines  from  the  plains  to  the  upland  valleys,  the  Mohammedan  invaders 
continued  to  follow  the  general  westward  movement  of  migration.  At  the  same 
^ime  tbn  changes  of  soil  and  climate,  combined  with  the  shiftings  of  population 
caused  by  tho«?  ovents,  naturally  tended  to  modify  the  habits  of  the  peoples,  in 
ono  place  softeniuj.  m  another  accentuating  their  mutual  contrasts.  At  their  first 
arrival  the  Berber  intruders  can  have  differed  little  from  their  Arab  successors. 
But  while  wars,  invasions,  and  marauding  expeditions  fostered  a  nomad  existence, 
defciit  and  the  imposition  of  regular  tribute  compelled  many  wandering  com- 
munities to  adopt  a  settled  life.  Thus  their  daily  pursuits  are  not  always  a 
certain  proof  of  their  ethnical  affinities.  Many  ages  before  the  Arab  invasion  the 
Numidians,  from  whom  the  present  so-called  "Berber"  population  is  partly 
descended,  were   themselves  "nomads,"  as  is  probably  indicated  by  their  very 
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name.  Nevertheless  racial  differences  are  still  at  least  roughly  indicated  by  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  the  nomad  pastors  being  mostly  Arabs,  while  the 
term  -Berber  is  usually  applied  in  a  collective  sense  to  the  settled  peasantry. 

This  old  ethnical  appellation  of  Berber  is  still  borne  in  a  special  manner  by 
one  of  the  Atlas  tribes  in  Marocco.  But  as  applied  to  an  aggregate  of  peoples, 
whose  diverse  origins  have  been  sought  in  Mauritania,  West  Europe,  and  the 
Asiatic  regions  bordering  on  Egypt,  it  s  lost  all  definite  meaning,  except  in  a 
linguistic  sense.  It  now  indicates  in  a  general  way  all  those  peoples  which  speak, 
or  which,  during  the  historic  period,  are  known  to  have  spoken,  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  Libyan  family.  This  form  of  speech,  already  current  amongst  the 
Tamahu  figured  on  the  Egyptian  paintings,  has  beer;  preserved  under  its  old  name 
for  thousands  of  years.  Amongst  the  Tuaregb  and  the  various  Sahara  peoples,  it  is 
still  called  Tamahfig,  Tamahug,  or  Tamashek,  tmd  dialects  akin  to  the  Targui 
are  spoken  by  a  large  number  of  other  communities  from  the  western  oases  of 
Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Berber  ling^stic  family  shows  some  affinity  with  the  Semitic,  not  in  its 
vocabulary  so  much  as  in  its  guttural  sounds,  its  grammar,  and  sjmtax.  Although 
constituting,  with  Coptic,  the  group  of  so-oalled  Hamitic  languages,  it  presents  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  Eastern  origin.  Relying  mainly  on  these  resemblances  of 
speech,  certain  writers  have  in  fact  endeavoiired,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  establish  a 
common  origin  for  all  the  indigenous  races  of  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 

But  great  differences  have  been  observed  even  among  the  two  chief  ethnical 
groups  in  Algeria  itself.  The  true  Semites  represented  by  the  Arabs  present  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  various  peoples  previously  settled  in  the  country. 
The  Eabyles  of  Jurjura,  taken  as  typical  Berbers,  have  a  less  oval  head  and  face, 
broader  and  fuller  features,  less  regular  and  less  retreating  forehead,  less  arched 
eyebrows  than  the  Arabs.  The  nose  is  seldom  aquiline  and  often  short  and  thick, 
the  chin  firm,  the  mouth  rather  large,  the  lips  strong  or  thick.  The  physiognomy 
usually  lacks  the  delicacy  noticed  in  the  Arabs,  although  the  expression  is  more 
frank,  the  eye  more  animated,  the  muscular  system  more  compact,  the  body  less 
pliant,  but  more  robust  and  more  firmly  planted  on  the  ground.  The  Eabyles  are 
also  usually  of  a  somewhat  lighter  complexion,  which  may  be  attributed  to  their 
more  settled  existence.  On  the  whole,  they  differ  but  little  from  Southern 
Europeans,  and  by  a  mere  change  of  costume  thousands  amongst  them  might  be 
taken  for  natives  of  Auvergne  or  Limoges. 

No  less  marked  from  the  moral  standpoint  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
elements,  although  this  may  be  more  readily  explained  bj*^  differences  of  environ- 
ment and  pursuits.  Although  comprising  many  essentially  aomad  tribes,  such  as 
the  Saharian  Tuaregs,  the  Berbers  show  a  preference  icr  a  settled  life  wherever 
favoured  by  the  physical  conditions.  Mostly  upland  agriculturists,  they  necessarily 
differ  in  habits,  social  and  political  institutions,  from  the  restless  nomads  of  the 
plains.  The  Kabylos  are  distinguished  by  their  unflagging  industry,  enterprising 
spirit,  and  cumaiou  sense.  They  are  inquiiutive,  fond  of  discussion,  eager  for 
info     ation,  susceptible  of  admiration  and  wonder,  while  the  Arab  affects  a  passive 
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indifference  to  all  things.  They  are  little  disposed  to  mystic  contemplation,  and 
although  superstitious,  because  ignorant,  they  give  little  play  to  the  religions 
sentiment  in  their  daily  pursuits  and  social  relations.  Hence  they  lack  the  figured 
speech  of  the  Semite,  despising  the  graces  of  style,  the  subtle  metaphor,  and  refined 
expression  of  the  Arab  poets.  On  the  other  hand,  their  life  of  toil  inspires  them 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  self-respect,  combined  with  a  high  sense  of  individiial 
worth.  They  demand  above  all. things  to  be  treated  with  justice,  and  those  whose 
communal  autonomy  has  been  respected  by  the  French,  regard  and  treat  each  other 
in  all  respects  as  equals. 

Although,  thanks  to  their  agricultural  occupation,  the  Algerian  Berbers  have 
on  the  whole  risen  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  the  Arabs,  the  latter  still 
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in  many  respects  exercise  a  preponderating  influence  over  them.  As  descencbnts 
of  a  conquering  race,  they  still  preserve  some  of  the  prestige  of  past  triumpha 
By  them  the  religion  of  Islam  was  also  introduced,  and  to  them  the  Eabyles  are 
indebted  for  a.  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  the  Koran.  Notwithstanding  their 
nomad  existence,  the  Arabs  of  the  plains  enjoy  to  a  larger  extent  the  advantages 
derived  from  a  greater  relative  degree  of  national  cohesion.  Although  more' 
numerous,  the  Berbers  driven  to  the  highlands  nowhere  form  a  compact  nationality 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  tho  surrounding  Arab  populations ;  hence  in 
every  part  of  Algeria  Berber  tribes  are  found,  which  have  become  assimilated  to 
the  Arabs  in  speech,  which  have  often  lost  their  racial  traditions,  and  which  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  concoct  Mse  genealogical  tables,  tracing  their  descent  to 
some  conquering  tribe  from   the  Arabian   peninsula.     Even   those   that  have 
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preserved  the  national  idiom,  such  as  the  Eabylesof  Jurjura,  theShawiasof  Aures, 
a  few  groups  of  the  Dahra  district  and  Marocco  frontier,  have  adopted  a  large 
number  of  Arab  words  and  forms  of  speech.  They  have  also  everywhere  abandoned 
the  old  Tefinagh  orthographic  system,  inscriptions  in  which  still  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Algeria.  Hence  all  instruction  is  conveyed  through  Arabic,  which  is  at 
once  the  religious,  polite,  and  literary  tongue,  but  which  no  Berber  ever  succeeds 
in  pronouncing  with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  patronymic  Ait  (in  South  Marocco,  Ida)  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
Berbers,  many  of  whose  tribes  have  also  adopted  the  Arabic  Bent,  indicating  family 
relationship ;  while  the  term  Auldd,  or  more  commonly  Uldd,  Vied,  is  restricted  in 
Algeria  almost  exclusively  to  communities  of  Arab  descent.    But  there  is  no 
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absolute  rule  for  the  use  of  these  terms,  and  the  Ul&d  Abdi  of  Aures  are 
undoubtedly  Berbers.  Hence  great  uncertainly  prevails  regarding  the  classification 
of  the  Algerian  races,  and  while  some  writers  estimate  the  Berber  population  at 
upwards  of  two  millions,  of  whom  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  still  speak  a 
Libyan  dialect,  others,  with  Pimel,  reduce  the  whole  number  to  no  more  than  a 
million.  The  diversities  and  contrasts  caused  by  language  and  pursuits,  by 
voluntary  or  forced  displacements,  render  any  general  description  impossible,  so 
that  each  lowland  or  highland  group  must  be  studied  apart.  Of  the  thousand  or 
eleven  hundred  tribes  enumerated  in  Algeria,  some  comprise  distinct  racial  elements ; 
and  even  amongst  the  minor  groups  of  Dwars,  Dasheras,  Arab,  or  Ferkas,  dis- 
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crepanciea  may  be  found  witliin  <  ue  same  Ebaila,  or  federal  league.  Many 
communities  are  a  mere  confused  aggregate  of  families  of  diverse  colour  and 
origin,  and  such  heterogeneous  groups  are  found  in  the  suburbs  of  all  the  large 
towns. 

The  Algerian  Arabs. 

The  bulk  of  the  Arab  tribes  are  concentrated  in  the  western  district,  where 
Mascara  may  be  regarded  as  their  natural  capital.  Abd-el-Eader,  Iiimself  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Arab  type,  selected  this  place  as  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  here 
all  the  natives  of  pure  Arab  descent  still  live  under  the  tent.  According  to 
Faidherbe,  the  Arab  pcjuviation,  including  the  Moors  of  the  towi:*'  n^unbers 
altogether  not  more  than  one-fifth,  or  about  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  ^  :':  tlm 
estimate  would  be  too  low  if  it  comprised  all  those  who  possess  genealogies  i/udng 
their  descent  from  the  Prophet's  family,  or  from  some  noted  hero  of  Islam. 

The  Algerian  Arabs  have  generally  a  didl  or  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
scant  beard,  fine  teeth,  aquiline  nose,  broad  movable  nostrils,  black  eyes,  prominent 
superciliary  arches,  high  skull,  open  rounded  brow.  The  1<>k9  and  neck  are 
disproportionately  long,  and  the  chest  too  narrow,  while  the  woojen  are  all  com- 
paratively undersized.  In  public  the  Arabs  are  grave,  dignified,  ad  impassible ; 
but  within  the  social  ciiule  they  readily  lay  aside  their  assumed  air  oi  tsoTemnity, 
converse  and  gesticulate  with  great  vehemence.  They  are  indifferent  agrv'j  ■  'urists, 
to  who'i  a  settled  existence  is  always  repugnant,  who  still  love  tiie  free  h.x%>  of  the 
steppe,  with  its  boundless  horizon,  shifting  mirage,  and  ever-changing  oamping- 
grounus.  '^o  understand  and  e^'mpathise  with  them,  here  they  must  be  seen  and 
8t^;ri  ?l  for  ttore  alone  they  are  happy,  hospitable,  and  genial;  here  alone  they 
bet  -T"  coriidential,  and  relate  with  glowing  enthusiasm  the  great  deeds  of  their 
tfu'  -others.  Descendants  of  warriors  who  overran  all  North  Africa,  from  Egypt 
^.  Marocco,  they  naturally  despise  the  degraded  races  dwelling  in  fixed  abodes,  and 
their  ideas  regarding  property  are  far  from  harmonising  with  the  niceties  of  the 
code  introduced  by  the  new  masters  of  the  land.  Hence  frequent  wrangling  and 
strife,  aggravated  at  times  by  the  instinctive  hatreds  of  race.  In  any  case,  the 
Arabs  seldom  become  landed  proprietors.  The  ground,  which  has  no  definite 
limits,  belongs  in  common  to  the  whole  tribe ;  but  the  social  prg^anisation  being 
always  feudal,  the  tribe  itself  is  represented  by  its  chief,  who  thus  becomes  the 
virtual  master  of  the  land. 

"As  soon  as  there  are  three  of  you,"  says  flie  Prophet,  "elect  a  chief." 
Beligious  fanaticism  also  tends  to  foster  discussion  among  the  Arab  tribes,  who  are 
much  more  inclined  to  mysticism  than  their  Eabyle  neighbours.  Most  of  them 
are  sincere  believers,  obeying  the  precepts  of  Mohammed,  and  muttering  in  a  low 
voice  the  passages  from  the  Koran  which  command  the  extermination  of  the 
InfideL 

Thus  it  happens  that  by  his  manner  of  thought  and  sentiments,  as  well  as  his 
habits  and  traditions,  the  tribal  Arab  feels  little  inclined  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
changed  conditions  developed  r  ind  about  him  by  the  settlement  of  the  land,  the 
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foundation  of  towns  and  villages,  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways.  He 
gradually  becomes  an  alien  in  the  land  conquered  by  his  forefathers,  and  in  many 
districts  he  pines  and  perishes,  making  room  for  men  of  other  races.  It  may  be 
stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  Arabs  resist  these  adverse  influences  best  on  the 
boundless  upland  plateaux,  where  but  few  French  civil  and  military  stations  have 
yet  been  founded.    But  in  the  towns  and  urban  districts  they  tend  gradually  to 

Fig.  83.— Abab  Ttfb  :  Aoha  or  Tmvm. 


disappear,  killed  o£F  by  vice,  misery,  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future,  and  the 
exactions  of  their  chiefs. 

The  same  fate  is  overtaking  the  ao>oalled  Moors,  or  "  Hadri,"  that  is,  the  more 
civilised  Mussulmans  dwelling  in  the  coast  towns,  under  the  very  eyes  of  their 
foreign  masters.  But  their  rapid  disappearance  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
instability  of  a  heterogeneous  race  comprising  the  most  diverse  elements  introduced 
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by  fonner  wars,  piracy,  slavery,  polygamy.  Thus  have  been  thrown  together 
Berbers,  Syrians,  Circassians,  Albanians,  Spaniards,  Balearic  Islanders,  Italians, 
Provencals,  Haussas,  Bambaras,  Fulahs,  and  even  groups  of  Gipsies  (Gsani, 
Guez/&ni),  who  arrived  contemporaneously  with  the  Andaltisian  Moors  expelled 
from  Spain,  The  Eulugli  (Kur-Ogli),  the  offspring  of  Turks  and  native  women, 
were  also  formerly  very  numerous  in  the  coast  towns  and  in  certain  inland  villages; 
but  these  half-castes  have  already  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the  general 
Mussulman  population  of  the  towns. 


The  Negroes,  Je^vs,  and  Europeans. 

A  large  strain  of  Negro  blood  may  everywhere  be  recognised  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Algeria,  and  whole  tribes  even  among  the  highland  Eabyles  betray 
clear  proofs  of  crossing  between  the  aborigines  of  the  seaboard  and  the  Sudanese 
Negroes.  Perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  the  Algerians  who  pass  for  Arabs  or 
Berbers  are  of  mixed  descent ;  but  pure  Negroes  are  now  rarely  met,  owing  to 
the  almost  complete  interruption  of  direct  intercourse  across  the  Sahara  between 
the  Mediterranean  seaboard  and  Western  Sudan.  Hence,  since  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  1848,  the  local  Nig^tian  elements  are  gradually  disappearing, 
while  the  children  of  free  immig^nts  from  Sudan  seldom  survive.  The  Negi  es 
settled  in  Algeria  are  all  distinguished  by  their  love  of  work,  finding  employ- 
ment chiefly  as  agricultural  labourers,  stone-breakers,  watchmen,  or  domestic 
servants. 

The  Jews,  far  less  numerous  in  Algeria  than  in  Marocco,  form  nevei  iiheless  an 
important  element  of  the  population,  owing  to  their  spirit  of  solidarity,  their 
money-making  instincts,  and  the  part  they  take  as  French  citizens  in  the  political 
administration  of  the  country.  The  European  immigrants,  constituting  a  seventh 
part  of  the  whole  population,  have  already  become  the  predominant  race  in 
Algeria.  Thanks  to  their  higher  culture,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  they  naturally  occupy  all  the  chief  civil  and  military  positions,  and  hence- 
forth control  the  destinies  of  the  country.  The  French  have  resumed  the  work 
of  the  old  Roman  rulers,  but  under  conditions  greatly  modified  by  the  progress  of 
events.  Except  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Mauritania,  where  it  reached  the 
ocean,  the  Boman  world  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  unknown  regions  and 
hostile  populations ;  foreign  pressure  was  constantly  felt  on  the  frontiers,  and  the 
political  equilibrium  was  at  last  overthrown  by  the  migration  of  the  barbarians. 
Now  the  conditions  are  changed,  and  the  modem  European  world,  instead  of  being 
surrounded,  everywhere  encircles  the  less  cultured  popiilations,  incessantly  en- 
croaching on  their  domain,  and  transforming  them  by  the  introduction  of  new 
industries  and  new  usages.  If  they  do  not  become  entirely  assimilated,  they  must 
at  least  share  in  the  same  culture,  and  especially  to  the  French  colonists  on  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  falls  the  lot  of  carrying  on  this  conscious  or  unconscious 
work  of  civilisation  throughout  the  regions  of  North  Africa.  The  results  already 
achieved  since  1830  are  considerable ;  from  year  to  year  the  face  of  the  land 
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becomes  modified  by  the  foimdation  of  new  towns,  the  spread  of  agriculture,  the 
development  of  the  network  of  roads  and  railways.  Although  the  European 
element  is  still  in  the  minority,  its  influence  is  already  everywhere  visible  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  upland  plateaux  and  the  verge  of  the  desert. 


TOPOGBAPHT. 

The  traveller  visiting  Algeria  is  surprised  at  the  slight  contrast  presented  by 
its  towns  and  those  of  the  mother  country.  But  for  the  palms  and  bamboos 
adorning  the  public  gardens,  the  Moors  and  Arabs  mingling  with  the  crowd  on 
the  quays  and  in  the  streets,  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  really 
crossed  the  Mediterranean.  The  quarters  built  by  the  French  architects  seem  to 
have  been  modelled  on  those  of  Marseilles;  almost  everywhere  the  picturesque 
Arab  houses  are  masked  by  streets  with  regidar  and  commonplace  f  a9ades ;  and 
the  stranger  may  reside  for  a  long  time  in  a  modem  Algerian  town  without 
having  ever  to  penetrate  into  those  labyrinths  of  dwellings  which  recall  an  already 
antiquated  epoch. 

But  extensive  tracts  may  still  be  traversed  for  hours  together  without  meeting 
a  single  human  habitation.  Such  on  the  eastern  plateaux  is  the  district  drained 
by  the  Mejerda  and  its  affluent  the  Wed  Melleg,  and  comprising  a  total  area  of 
about  4,000  square  miles.  Standing  at  a  mean  elevation  of  over  3,500  feet, 
endowed  with  a  healthy  climate  and  fertile  soil,  and  forming  the  converging 
point  of  the  trade  routes  between  the  coast  and  the  desert,  this  at  present  almost 
uninhabited  region  presents  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  future  colonisation. 
Here  the  remains  of  Roman  settlements  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  in  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Tunis,  and  since  their  complete  reduction  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  European  in^grants  have  again  begun  to  find  their  way 
to  these  breezy  uplands.  They  are  at  present  occupied  by  three  distinct  tribal 
groups — the  Nememshas  in  the  south,  the  Ul&d  Sidi  Tahia-ben-Thaleb  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  north  the  Hanenshas — all  of  Berber  stock,  more  or  less  mingled 
with  Arab  blood  since  the  invasion  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  town  of  Kalaa-e%-8enam,  standing  on  an  isolated  table  of  the  plateau,  is  a 
stronghold  of  the  Hanenshas,  who  since  theif  final  reduction  in  1871,  have 
maintained  a  peaceful  bearing  towards  the  new  French  settlers.  But  the  most 
important  place  in  this  region  is  Tebetui,  the  ancient  Tewite,  whose  many  natural 
advantages  seem  to  ensure  it  a  brilliant  future.  Although  dating  only  from  the 
time  of  Yespasian,  its  favourable  strategic  and  commercial  position  soon  rendered 
Teveste  a  flourishing  town  of  some  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  its 
destruction  by  the  Vandals  and  many  subsequent  vicissitudes,  it  still  preserves 
some  imposing  Roman  or  Byzantine  remains,  such  as  the  ramparts  with  thirteen 
flanking  towers,  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct  restored  by  the  French, 
numerous  tombs,  and  a  temple  of  Minerva  (P)  now  converted  into  a  Christian 
church.  The  French  citadel  is  entirely  built  of  blocks  taken  from  the  old  struo- 
tores,  and  the  routes  converging  on  Tebessa  are  still  the  old  Roman  roads,  one  of 
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wliicb,  running  through  M ascula  and  Diana  towards  SitiBs,  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  "  Appian  Way  "  with  its  temples,  porticoes,  and  other  monuments. 

North  of  Tebessa  there  are  no  centres  of  colonisation  until  we  reach  the 
Mejerda  basin.  In  the  intervening  tract,  where  the  vestiges  occur  of  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  towns  or  hamlets,  the  only  French  stations  are  the 
so-called  borj,  constructed  at  considerable  expense  along  the  Tunisian  frontier,  and 
rendered  nearly  useless  since  the  line  of  military  defences  has  been  advanced  to 
Eef ,  in  the  territory  of  the  regency.  In  the  upper  Melleg  valley  the  chief  station 
on  the  route  between  Tebessa  and  Constantino  is  the  village  of  Meskiana,  in  a 
district  covered  with  prehistoric  and  Roman  ruins.    Formerly  the  whole  of  this 


Fig.  84.— Suk-Ahbas  uxit  m  EniBon. 
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region  was  covered  with  olive  groves,  as  is  evident  from  the  oil-presses,  remains  of 
which  occur  in  every  Roman  farmstead. 

^  .  8uk-Ahra8,  the  cbief  place  on  the  frontier  plateau,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
andent  Thagaste,  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  Austin,  bishop  of  Hippo.  Until 
1852  a  mere  military  station  threatened  by  the  powerful  Handnsha  tribe,  Suk- 
Ahras  has  since  become  a  flourishing  town,  as  the  chief  centre  of  trade  and  inter- 
course between  the  two  ports  of  Bona  and  Tunis.  Here  large  tracts  have  already 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  recently  overgrown 
with  scrub,  are  now  under  crops  or  planted  with  vineyards.    Of  Roman  antiquities 
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nothing  survives  except  a  few  inscriptions  and  shapeless  blocks  ;  but  the  Une  of 
railway,  here  constructed  through  a  series  of  deep  cuttings  and  the  Fej-el-Moktha 
tunnel,  across  the  hills  and  down  the  winding  Seybouse  Valley,  is  a  remarkable 
monument  of  modem  engineering  skill. 

The  southern  plateaux  beyond  the  gorges  of  the  Mejerda  river  abound  in 
Roman  remains,  such  as  those  of  Tagura,  noyr  Taura,  near  Ain-Guettar ;  Mdauruah, 
the  ancient  Madaura,  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Apul»us;  Tifeah,  the  Roman 
Tipasa;  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Mejerda,  Khemma,  identified  with  Thuburaicum 
NumidaruKi. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  mountains  running  north  of  Suk-Ahras  to  the 
Khumirian  highlands  give  birth  to  several  copious  streams  collected  in  the  Mafrag 

Fig.  85.— Li  CUiui. 
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basin,  which,  although  at  present  almost  uninhabit^,  seems  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Algeria.  At  present  the  only  town  in  this 
region  is  La  Cal/e,  which  lies  beyond  the  Mafrag  basin  on  a  creek  flowing  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  separated  from  the  interior  by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep  hills. 
This  seaport,  which  is  connected  by  a  difficult  route  with  Bona,  was  long  a  nest  of 
corsairs;  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  conquest,  the  rocky  headland 
on  which  stood  the  old  town  had  already  become  French  territory.  The  trading 
station  founded  here  in  1560  by  Marseilles  merchants  was  removed  in  1694  to 
Mera-el'K/terraz,  which  became  the  port  of  La  Calle,  where  a  small  colony,  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  French  prisons,  held  its  ground  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  Daring  the  wan  of  the  Empire  the  English  purchased  this  station  from 
the  natives,  but  restored  it  to  France  in  1816.  Although  the  oldest  French  settle- 
ment in  Algeria,  La  Calle  is  still  the  least  French  in  its  European  population, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  Italians,  chiefly  from  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  coral 
fishery,  the  chief  industry  on  this  coast,  has  suffered  much  by  the  introduction  of 
modem  dredging  gear,  and  is  now  largely  replaced  by  the  trade  in  sardines,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  here  cured  and  exported  to  Naples  and  the  south  of  Italy. 
In  rough  weather  the  harbour  of  La  Oalle  is  almost  inaccessible  to  shipping ; 
but  works  have  been  undertaken  or  projected  which,  when  carried  out,  will  afford 
complete  shelter  from  the  winds  and  surf. 

Some  six  miles  east  of  La  Oalle,  the  Tunisian  frontier  is  girded  by  the  fortified 
station  of  Utn-et-Tebul,  which  occupies  the  lower  slope  of  a  mountain  abounding  in 
argentiferous  lead  deposits,  at  present  worked  by  about  three  hundred  miners, 
mostly  from  Piedmont.  From  2,500  to  3,000  tons  of  ore  are  yearly  forwarded  by 
a  small  local  railway  to  Meaida,  and  there  shipped  for  Europe.  In  the  district 
between  La  Oalle  and  the  Tunisian  frontier  have  been  found  the  largpest  dolmens 
and  the  most  numerous  Latin  and  Berber  bilingual  inscriptions. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  extensive  Seybouse  Valley  stands  the  famous  city  of  Bona, 
and  at  the  source  of  the  Sherf ,  its  chief  headstream,  the  modem  town  of  Ain  Beida 
("  White  Spring "),  which  dates  only  from  the  year  1848.  North-west  of  this 
place,  which  lies  midway  between  Oonstantine  and  Tebessa,  is  situated  the 
important  mart  of  Um-eh-Buagi,  much  frequented  by  the  powerful  Haraota  Berber 
tribe. 

In  the  Zenati  river  valley,  usually  called  Hamdan,  forming  with  the  Sherf  the 
main  stream  of  the  Seybouse,  the  chief  centre  of  population  is  the  commune  and 
town  of  Wed  Zenati.  The  whole  of  this  district,  including  Ain-er-Regnda  and 
Ain-el-Ahid,  has  been  conceded  to  a  financial  company,  and  constitutes  a  vast 
domain  of  some  250,000  acres,  of  which  185,000  are  leased  to  a  single  tenant. 

On  the  Wed  Hamdan,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Sherf,  are 
the  houses  and  railway  station  of  Hammam-eUMeikhuthin,  or  "  Bath  of  the 
Accursed."  At  this  point  the  bed  of  a  streamlet  is  occupied  by  a  «  petrified 
cascade,"  or  mass  of  calcareous  concretions  over  thirty  feet  high,  formed  by  a 
number  of  tiny  falls  charged  with  lime,  which  have  here  deposited  incrustations  in 
diverse  colours — ^red,  violet,  blue,  or  g^y,  and  here  and  there  sparkling  like  fresh- 
fallen  snow.  These  copious  ^rings  discharge  nearly  four  hundred  gallons  per 
second,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  from  220°  to  230°  F.  The  concretions,  which 
are  of  a  somewhat  coarse  texture,  are  so  rapidly  precipitated  that  the  position  of 
the  cascade  is  continually  advancing,  and  fresh  rills  have  constantly  to  be  formed 
for  the  service  of  the  ponds  established  along  its  sides. 

The  saline  and  ferruginous  thermal  waters  of  Hammam-el-Meskhuthin  i»») 
utilised  by  a  military  and  a  civil  hospital,  the  latter  frequented  especially  by  the 
Jews,  and  this  station  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
therapeutic  establishments  in  Algeria.  It  takes  its  Roman  name  of  Aqua 
Tibilitanee  from  the  town  of  Tibili  or  Annuna,  whose  ruins  lie  some  6  miles  to  the 
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which  may  t>e  recognised  figures  of  men,  dog^,  cattle,  and  an  ostrich.     Farther 

north  was  the  site  of  Roknia,  in  a  district  strewn  with  dolmens  and  other  pre- 
historic monuments,  including  over  three  thousand  graves,  to  which  the  natives 
apply  the  term  hanut,  or  '*  shop."  From  these  have  heen  recovered  some 
skeletons  of  gpreat  interest  for  the  study  of  the  various  Algerian  races. 

A  hill  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Seybouse,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Sherf 
and  Zenati,  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Ouelma,  heir  to  the  name,  if  not  the  site,  of 
the  Roman  Calama,  where  Punic  was  still  spoken  in  the  fifth  century.  Enclosed 
by  a  verdant  belt  of  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  Guelma,  which  stands  on  the  border 
of  the  Arab  and  Berber  territories,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  Algeria. 
Over  its  valley  are  dotted  the  picturesque  hamlets  of  Ain-Tuta,  Heliopo.a,  Petit,  and 
Millenmo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  copious  mineral  springs  of  Samtnam- 
el-Beida,  in  a  basin  surrounded  with  Bonuin  ruins  embowered  in  foliage. 

The  charming  viUage  of  Ducivier  commands  the  right  bank  of  the  Seybouse 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  two  railways  from  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Thanks  to 
the  facilities  of  communication  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  numerous  European 
settlements  have  sprung  up  in  the  Lower  Seybouse  Valley.  Such  are  Barral, 
Mondoci,  not  jd  for  its  tobacco,  DuzerviUe,  Wed  Beabea,  Merdee  or  Combe*,  Zerizer, 
ftandon,  Mwria,  and  Blandan,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Mebaja  valley  the  town  of 
Penthiivre. 


BOBTA — ^HbBBILLOM. 

These  stations  become  more  numerous  as  we  approach  the  city  of  Bona,  which, 
although  preserving  the  name  of  the  Roman  Hippon  (Hippo),  the  Ubba  of  the 
Carthaginians,  does  not  occupy  the  actual  site  of  that  ancient  city.  Hippo  Regius, 
where  the  famous  Bishop  Augustine  resided,  for  thirty-five  years,  and  which  was 
overthrown  by  the  Vandals  in  431,  the  year  after  his  death*  stood  over  a  mile 
from  the  present  town,  on  a  hill  opmmanding  a  fine  proqiect  of  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean waters  and  'taUTOundmg  district  A  few  ruins  of  the  Glisia  Rumi,  or 
"  Church  of  the  Romans,"  are  still  scattered  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  near  its 
base  is  the  bridge  over  the  Bujema  (Bu-Jem&a)  still  resting  on  its  old  foundations. 
Owing  to  the  constant  enoroaohments  of  the  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  Seybouse, 
the  city  has  had  to  be  rebuilt  at  some  distance  north  of  the  ruins  of  Hippo.  The 
port,  which  two  thousand  years  ago  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  has  been 
gradually  shifted  to  the  north ;  and  the  shipping,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the 
natural  harbour  at  the  river's  mouth,  has  to  anchor  off  the  coast,  tmder  the 
precarious  shelter  of  the  headland  on  which  now  stands  the  kasbah  or  citadel  of 
Bona.  The  Arab  quarter  stood  on  the  slopes  of  this  eminence;  but  since  the 
French  conquest  it  has  spread  beyond  the  enclosures  over  the  low-lying  plain 
which  stretches  in  the  direction  of  the  Seybouse.  Between  the  old  and  new 
quarters  a  handsome  boulevard  runs  from  the  sea  to  a  wooded  height,  beyond  which 
it  is  to  be  continued  farther  inland.  Thanks  to  its  well-kept  streets,  shady  walks, 
and  pleasure-grounds,  Bona  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in  Algeria,  and  as 
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the  seat  of  the  Hippo  Academy  has  even  become  a  centre  of  scientific  and  literary 
activity. 

As  a  seaport  Bona  enjoys  great  advantages.     Its  roadstead,  well  sheltered 
from  the  west  and  north-west  winds  by  Cape  Ghirde,  was  much  frequented  during 
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Mediaeval  times  by  European  moriners,  who  were  protected  from  oppressive 
exactions  by  special  conventions.  On  two  occasions,  in  1162  and  1636,  it  even 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  after  its  final  occupation  by  the  French  in 
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1832,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  on  this  coast.  The  present  harbour, 
from  18  to  20  feet  deep  inshore,  occupies  an  area  of  about  30  acres ;  while  the  outer 
port,  protected  from  the  surf  by  a  pier  2,600  feet  long,  encloses  an  additional 
space  of  175  acres.  But  its  growing  trade,  especially  with  Algiers,  Marseilles,  and 
Tunis,  requires  further  accommodation,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  convert  a  large 
portion  of  the  outer  harbour  into  a  second  basin,  lined  with  quays  reclaimed  from 
the  sea. 

About  one-third  of  the  motley  population  of  Bona  are  French,  after  whom  the 
most  numerous  elements  are  the  Italians  and  Maltese.  There  are  about  one 
thousand  Eabyles  and  Mzabites,  employed  chiefly  as  porters  and  labourers,  within 
the  city  proper,  while  several  thousand  natives  reside  in  the  outskirts  grouped  in 
the  picturesque  but  squalid  village  of  Beni-Ramasses.  '  On  the  neighbouring 
Mount  Edugh  is  a  pleasant  health-resort,  whose  advantages  have  hitherto  been 

I^.  88.— Edcob  Am  Laxb  Fbduba. 
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somewhat  neglected.  From  the  orest  of  this  eminence  an  extenrive  view  is  com- 
manded of  the  surrounding  hills  falling  northwards  in  terraces  down  to  the  ooast^ 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  down  to  the  depression  of  Lake  Fetzara.  On  the 
northern  slope,  between  Gapes  Garde  and  De  Fer,  the  only  group  of  habitations  if 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Herbillon  (Takush) ;  but  the  southern  is  more  thickly 
inhabited,  thanks  to  the  iron-mines  of  Mokta-el-ffadid,  which  yield  an  ezoeUent 
ore,  almost  as  highly  appreciated  as  that  of  Dolecarlia,  and  containing  62  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  Over  a  thousand  workmen  are  employed  in  these  mines,  whioh 
yield  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons  annually,  valued  at  JB280,000,  and  exported 
to  France,  England,  and  even  the  New  World.  But  the  rich  deposits  of  ooppw 
and  zinc  found  at  Ain-Barbar,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Edugh  district,  are  no  longcor 
worked,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  cartage. 
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Less  than  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Mokta-el-Hadid  works,  lies  the  important 
station  of  Ain  Mokhra,  which  is  unfortunately  exposed  to  the  exhalations  from 
I^ake  Fetzara.  This  lagoon  or  morass,  which  has  a  mean  depth  of  little  over  6 
feet,  is  evidently  the  remains  of  an  old  inlet  forming  a  continuation  of  the  present 
Gulf  of  Bona  across  the  now-dried-up  plains  of  the  Mafreg  and  Mebuja  rivers. 
The  question  of  its  drainage  has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  should  this  project 
be  carried  out,  over  30,000  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil  will  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  summer  the  basin  is  nearly  dry,  and  it  might  be  easily  diverted  to  the 
lower  Seybouse  by  reducing  the  bed  of  the  Mebuja  to  a  lower  level  than  the  present 
level  of  the  lake. 

The  railway  connecting  Ain  Mokhra  with  Bona  is  soon  to  be  continued  west- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  station  of  Saini-CAarlea,  on  the  Constantine-Fhilippe- 
ville  line.  Were  it  also  extended  to  the  coast  by  skirting  the  Filfila  headland,  the 
works  might  be  resumed  in  the  famous  marble  mines  of  this  district,  interrupted 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  Wed-el-Kebir  basin,  which  flows  to  the  gulf  sheltered  by  Cape  de  Fer, 
the  only  important  European  town  is  Jemmapea,  situated  in  a  rich  and  well- 
watered  district.  The  local  Berber  tribe  of  the  Sanhejas  has  preserved  the  name 
formerly  borne  by  the  powerful  Zenaga  nation.  The  name  of  the  Zenaga  or 
Senegal  River,  over  2,000  miles  from  this  place,  also  attests  the  former  extension  of 
the  Berber  race  dispersed  by  the  Arab  invaders. 

,     CosstAvmni. 

Conatantine,  capital  of  the  eastern  department,  is  one  of  the  famous  cities  of 
Africa.  From  the  dawn  of  Mauritanian  history  this  great  natural  stronghold 
appears  under  the  name  of  Cirtq,  that  is,  the  ''  fortress,"  as  the  word  is  commonly 
interpreted.  The  title  of  Constantine,  preserved  by  the  Arabs  under  the  form  of 
K'aanthina,  was  conferred  on  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  extensive  ruins  scattered  over  the  district  attest 
the  important  position  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Numidia  and  centre  of  the  Ronuin 
dominion  in  North  Africa.  But  its  very  strength  necessarily  exposed  it  to 
frequent  attack,  and  according  to  the  locd  tradition,  it  was  taken  no  less  than 
eighty  times.  By  its  capture  in  1837  the  French  secured  a  solid  footing  in  the 
interior  of  the  eastern  Tell,  and  easily  crushed  all  local  risings,  henceforth  deprived 
of  a  common  rallying^point. 

The  city  proper  occupies  a  gently  inclined  rooky  table,  whose  northern  head- 
land rises  to  a  height  of  2,100  feet,  or  360  feet  higher  than  the  opposite  point. 
The  whole  terrace  forms  a  somewhat  regular  trapeze,  with  a  circuit  of  nearly 
2  miles,  and  detached  by  deep  ravines  from  the  rest  of  the  plateau  on  all  sides 
except  towards  the  south-west.  The  steep  escarpments  facing  south-east  and 
north-east  rise  precipitously  above  the  bed  of  the  Rummel,  which  plunges  into 
these  gloomy  gorges  soon  after  its  confluence  with  the  Bu-Merzug.  Of  the  five 
bridges  formerly  oonnecting  the  two  sides  of  the  abyss,  four  have  almost  entirely 
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disappeared;  but  the  fifth,  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  cliff,  has  always  been 
rebuilt.  The  iron  arch  constructed  by  the  French  engineers,  at  a  height  of  360 
feet  above  the  stream,  stands  on  fragments  of  masonry  of  every  epoch  from  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Immediately  below  this  bridge  the  Rummel  disappears 
beneath  a  rocky  arcade,  beyond  which  the  cliffs  again  fall  vertically  to  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  leaving  only  a  solitary  pointed  arch  of  remarkably  symmetrical  shape, 

Fig.  89.— GoNBTABTnni  nr  1836. 
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forming  a  natural  bridge  over  tiie  chasm.  Farther  down  the  current  ramifies 
itato  three  turbulent  branched,  and  at  the  issue  of  the  gorge  plungos  in  three 
successive  falls  into  the  lower  valley.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate 
far  into  this  romantic  ravine,  owing  to  the  mepbitic  exhadatiimB  rising  from  the 
Rummel,  which  serves  as  an  open  sewer  to  the  town. 
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On  thr  rooky  table  above  the  gorge  houses  and  buildings  are  packed  close 
Kg.  90.— Tkb  Naxubai.  Abob  ojt  ComrAnixa. 


together.    In  the  north  are  grouped  the  barracks,  hospitia.  arsenal,  and  kashah, 
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south  of  which  run  the  regular  streets  of  the  European  quarter.  The  Jewsaro 
^uped  in  the  east,  the  Mzabites  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  south  the  Arabs  occupy  a 
kbyrinth  of  courts  and  alleys,  into  which  few  Europeans  venture  without  a  guide. 
Whole  streets  are  devoted  to  the  leather  trade,  which  is  the  staple  industry  of 
Constantino,  giving  constant  employment  to  hundreds  of  tanners,  saddlers,  and 
shoemakers. 

Kg.  91.— CoRSTAirnini  at  1884. 
Beal*t:«H0OO. 


Constantine  has  scarcely  any  noteworthy  monuments.  Few  of  its  ninety.fiye 
mosques  have  escaped  the  spoiler's  hand,  and  the  citadel  is  a  mere  aggregate  of 
barraoks  and  magazines,  although  some  valuable  inscriptions  have  been  preserved 
*-i  its  outer  walls.  Nearly  ten  thousand  inscribed  stones  have  here  been  collected, 
tad  the  city,  which  is  a  provincial  capital,  also  contains  numerous  other  aroh»o- 
logical   remains,  such   as   Roman   statue^  busts,  vases,  sepulchral   and   votive 
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tablets.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  Moorish  palace  of  the  last  Bey, 
Ahmed,  ."low  occupied  by  the  French  staff.  Near  this  structure  are  grouped  the 
new  municipal  building^,  the  Qeographical  Society,  and  the  other  learned  institutes 
established  since  the  French  occupation.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  continual 
growth  of  the  city,  it  is  proposed  to  level  the  Cudiat-Ati  hill,  the  site  of  the  old 
necropolis  at  the  south-west  comer,  and  lay  out  the  space  thus  acquired  beyond 
the  walls  as  a  new  quarter. 

Among^  the  extensive  remains  scattered  over  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rummel 
are  the  ruins  of  the  fortified  town  of  Tiddi,  near  which  the  right  bank  of  the 
Smendu,  a  tributary  of  the  same  river,  is  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  the  Lollius 
family,  one  of  the  finest  Roman  monuments  in  Algeria.  The  Alsatian  colonists 
settled  in  the  surrounding  villages  of  Ruffcuh,  Ain-Kenna,  Beffort,  AUkirch,  and 
others,  have  in  several  places  been  allowed  to  utilise  these  remains  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  dwellings. 

The  rapidly  increasing  local  and  export  trade  of  Constantine  is  furthered  by 
several  railways,  all  of  which,  however,  have  not  stations  in  the  city  itself.  Thus 
the  junction  of  the  Guelma-Tunis  line  is  at  Khrub  (Khorub),  the  largest  cattle 
market  in  East  Algeria,  while  the  two  lines  between  Setif  and  the  Sahara  branch 
off  at  El-Querra.  East  of  this  point  the  Algiers  line  approaches  the  Upper 
Hummel  Valley,  where  are  several  centres  of  European  colonisation,  such  as  Ain- 
Smara,  Wed  Atmenia,  Chdteaudun,  Coulmiers,  Saint-Donat  (a  curious  corruption  of 
S&aduna),  Paladines,  and  Saint-Amaud.  Here  the  Abd-en-Nur  nomads  have 
mostly  acquired  sedentary  habits,  and  their  habitations  are  now  everywhere  inter- 
mingled with  those  ol  the  European  settlers.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century 
these  Berber  communities  have  ceased  to  speak  their  native  tongue ;  and  many  of 
them  are  noted  for  their  light  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  railway  connecting  Constantine  with  the  coast  winds  along  the  slopes  of 
the  El-Kantur  hills  down  to  the  plains  of  the  Safsaf,  which,  till  the  French  occupa- 
tion, were  almost  uninhabited.  Near  the  line  follow  in  succession  the  villages  of 
BfMt  and  Condi- Smendu,  and  the  little  town  of  El-Harrmh,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  olive  groves  watered  by  the  Safsaf.  The  neighbouring  hamlets  of  Saint- 
Charlet,  Saint- Antoine,  DamrimotU,  and  Valie,  have  all  become  flourishing  centres 
of  viniculture. 


Philippbville — JuiLi — Setif. 

PhiKppmlle,  the  seaport  of  Constantine,  is  not  such  a  modem  place  as  its  name 
might  suggest.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Phoenician  Bva-Licar,  the  Buaicada 
of  the  Eomans,  modified  to  Ba»-8kikda  by  the  Arabs,  and  to  Tasikda  by  the 
Berbers.  But  since  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  1838,  most  of  its  monuments 
have  disappeared,  having  been  utilised  for  the  erection  of  the  extensive  fortifi- 
cations which  follow  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  east  to  west,  enclosing  the  whole 
town  and  large  open  spaces.    There  still  remain,  however,  the  ruinn  of  a  theatre 
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partly  excbvated  in  the  cliff,  numerous  cistemis,  and  some  fine  mosques,  besides  the 
statues.,  busts,  urns,  and  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  museum. 

The  town  occupies  a  ravine  between  the  two  ridges  of  Bu-Jala  and  Jebel 
Addun,  east  and  west.  The  main  thoroughfare,  running  along  the  old  bed  of  a 
stream,  terminates  seawards  in  an  elevated  terrace,  whence  a  view  is  commanded 
of  the  esplanade  and  of  the  inner  and  outer  harbour,  the  former  covering  an  area 
of  50  acres,  and  enclosed  by  jetties,  the  latter  much  more  extensive,  but  insuffi- 
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dently  protected  from  the  surf.  Before  the  construotion  of  the  present  harbour 
works  the  shipping  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  8tora,  the  old  "  G^oese  port," 
which  lies  2J  miles  north-west  of  PhiUppeville,  at  a  point  suffioientiiy  protected 
from  the  west  and  north  winds. 

A  somewhat  analogous  position  is  occupied  by  CoUo,  the  ChuUu  of  the  Bomani, 
and  KuUh  of  the  natives,  which  is  also  sheltered  by  a  headland  from  the  west  and 
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north-west  winds.  The  Romans  had  some  purple  dye-works  at  this  port,  which 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was  much  frequented  by  ItaUan  and  French  traders. 
Since  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  1845.  CoUo  has  again  become  a  flourishing 
seaport,  doing  a  considerable  export  trade  in  minerals,  cork,  sardines,  and  other 
local  produce. 

About  midway  between  Collo  and  Bougie  stands  the  ancient  seaport  of  JijUi, 
which  still  preserves  in  a  sUghtly  modified  form  its  Libyan  name  of  Igilgili,  handed 
down  by  inscriptioas  from  the  very  dawn  of  history.  The  tombs  excavated  in  the 
olifEs  along  the  coast  are  the  work  of  Phoenician  colonists,  as  shown  by  their  perfect 
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resemblance  to  those  of  the  old  Syrian  neorojpoli.  During  Roman,  Byzantine,  and' 
MedisBval  times,  Jijili  continued  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  oommeroial 
prosperity;  but  after  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1614  it  fell  into  decay,  and  at  the 
French  occupation  in  1839  was  little  more  than  a  fishing  village.  Since  1871,  when 
the  surrounding  tribes  were  finally  reduced,  it  has  recovered  some  of  its  former 
trade,  and  tiie  new  town,  laid  out  in  regular  shady  streets,  has  spread  within  the 
fortifications  from  the  old  town  to  Fort  Duquesne,  erected  on  a  rooky  headland 
towards  the  south-east.  Jijili,  which  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  on  the  Algerian 
coast,  ia  eaoiroled  by  a  fertfle  twot  cultivated  by  Spanish  and  Maltese  colonists. 
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The  port,  already  sHeltered  from  the  west,  might  be  easily  protected  from  the  north 
by  filling  up  the  gaps  in  a  coral  reef,  which  stretches  from  the  old  town  eastwards 
to  an  islet,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has  already  been  constructed.  The  neighbouring 
villages  of  Duque»ne  and  Strasbourg,  on  the  route  to  Constantine,  have  become 
independent  centres  of  European  colonisation. 

In  the  Wed  Sahel  basin  the  chief  place  is  Setif,  the  Roman  SitiJU,  which,  thanks 
to  its  central  position  at  the  converging  point  of  several  routes  across  the  plateau, 
became  in  the  fourth  century  the  capital  o^  one  of  the  Mauritanias.  But  for  some 
time  after  the  French  occupation  it  was  a  mere  military  station,  affording  protection 
to  a  small  European  settlement.  Since  then  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  is  now 
an  important  agricultural  centre,  surrounded  by  several  large  rural  communities. 
Some  of  these  places  owe  their  origin  to  a  colonising  society  of  Geneva,  which  has 
acquired  50,000  acres  of  rich  land  from  the  French  Government. 

Next  to  Setif,  the  largest  commime  in  this  district  is  Ain-Abeua,  which  lies  on 
the  slope  of  the  Maghris,  between  the  two  routes  over  the  hilb  connecting  Setif 
with  the  port  of  Bougie.  One  of  these  routes  runs  through  Takitunt,  Kerrata,  and 
the  gorges  of  the  Tababor,  the  other  through  Ain-Rua  and  the  Wed  Guerg^r. 
Both  are  remarkable  monuments  of  engineering  skill,  presenting  in  their  descent 
from  the  plateaux  to  the  coast  some  aspects  of  imposing  grandeur. 

The  modem  town  of  Bu-Arrerij,  the  chief  {)lace  in  the  fertile  Mejana  Valley, 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet,  near  the  waterparting  between  the  Wed- 
Sahel  and  Hodna  basins,  and  midway  between  Constantine  and  Algiers,  on  the 
railway  connecting  those  cities.  Before  the  conquest,  Bu-Arrerij  held  a  position  of 
great  strategic  importance  near  the  gorges  of  the  Bib&n  range  leading  from  the 
plateaux  to  the  Sahel  Valley.  About  15  miles  north-west  of  this  point,  on  a  bluff 
in  the  same  range,  stands  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  country,  the  Kalaa  (Gala, 
Guela),  or  "  Castle  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense.  This  citadel  of  the  powerful  Beni- 
Abbes  tribe  also  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  flying  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Deys  and  their  vassals.  Here  are  woven  burnouses  highly  prized  in  every  part  of 
Algeria. 


AnicALE — Bouois. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Wed-Sahel  basin,  Aumale,  the  Romfc:'  Ausaa,  occupies 
a  strategic  position  similar  to  that  of  Setif  and  Bu-Arrerij  farther  east.  After  the 
French  occupation  in  1846,  its  defensive  works  were  restored,  and  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  their  power  in  the  interior  of  Algeria.  It  has  ako 
become  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  cereals,  wool,  leather,  dates,  alfa,  live  stock, 
and  other  produce  of  the  Tell.  But  lying  beyond  the  network  of  railways,  Aumale 
is  a  very  quiet  place,  except  on  market-days.  Here  have  been  found  numerous 
sculptured  fragments  and  inscriptions,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Auzia.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  populous  villages  of  Bir-Rabalu  and  Ain-Bessem,  and  lower 
down  the  Sahel  Valley  the  fortalioe  of  Beni'Mansur.  Of  the  numerous  agricultural 
settlements  founded  in  this  district,  the  most  important  is  Ak-bu,  officially  known 
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by  the  name  of  MetM.  It  lies  at  the  issue  of  the  route  descending  from  Great 
Eabylia  over  the  Shellata  Pass.  The  whole  valley  is  strewn  with  Roman  remains, 
and  here  stood  the  city  of  Tubtuuctus,  whose  site  is  still  unoccupied  by  any  modem 
town. 

Bougie,  the  Salda  of  the  Romav,4,  is  a  decayed  place,  although  since  the  middle 
of  the  century  it  has  recovered  most  of  its  former  population.  It  was  twice  a  royal 
capital,  first  under  the  Yandala  befo^  tiiR  capti  re  of  Carthage,  and  again  under 
the  Beni-Hammads  at  the  rinse  of  tbe  «>lRventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  is  said  to  have  mtained  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  houses. 
Even  after  ceasing  to  be  a  political  centre,  Befdia,  so  named  from  one  of  the 
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neighbouring  hill  tribes,  continued  to  enjoy  considerable  commercial  prosperity, 
th^uks  to  the  advantages  of  its  port,  one  of  the  most  sheltered  on  the  Algerian 
coast.  At  this  point  Mount  Lalla  Gura'ia,  over  2,300  feet  high,  advances  seawards 
in  the  direction  from  west  to  east,  the  bay  thus  enclosed  being  completely  protected 
from  the  dangerous  west,  north-west,  and  north  winds.  Its  relations  with  Europe 
became  so  frequent  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bougie  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  in  order  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  other  seaboard  towns.  But  the  period  of  legitimate  trade  was  followed 
by  one  of  piracy,  during  which  Bougie  became  a  nest  ci  daring  corsairs.  Reduced 
in  1509  by  Pedro  of  Navarre,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks  in  1555,  after  which  it 
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lost  all  ita  trade  until  its  recent  revival  under  the  French.    But  it  is  still  far  less 
extensive  than  in  its  prosperous  days,  of  which  its  most  interesting  monument  is 
the  Bab-el-Bahr,  or  "Sea  G«te,"  a  Moorish  archway  forming  part  of  the  old| 
ramparts.     Bougie,  which  lies  at  the  natural  issue  of  the  vast  basin  stretchings^' 
from  Setif  to  Amnale,  is  connected  by  a  regulsti  service  of  steamers  with  Marseille8|7^ 
and  will  soon  enjoy  the  advantages  of  railway  communication  with  Algiers  through 
Beni-Mansur,  and  with  the  interior  by  a  line  running  through  the  Babor  and 
Biblm  hills  to  Setif. 

Eabtlia. 

The  section  of  the  Jurjura  highlands  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Sahel  and  Isser 
usually  takes  the  name  of  "  Great  Kabylia,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Little 
Kabylia,"  which  comprises  the  rugged  Bib&n  land  Babor  uplands.  The  term 
Kahylia  itself  has  no  ethnical  value,  being  simply  the  Arabic  kabila,  or  "  tribe," 
applied  in  different  districts  to  populations  of  the  most  diverse  origin.  In  Mauri- 
tania it  was  applied  by  the  Mussulman  invaders  to  all  the  non-Arab  peoples  driven 
by  them  from  the  plains  to  the  uplands.  It  thtis  g^radually  acquired  a  degrading 
sense,  and  the  Algerian  Arabs  now  more  usually  designate  their  own  tribes  by  the 
equivalent  word  arah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Berber  Eabyles  of  the  Jurjura 
highlands,  des'tendants  of  the  ancient  Sanheja  confederation,  call  themselves 
Imazighen,  or  Amzigh,  that  is,  "  Freemen,"  a  word  identical  with  the  Maxyes  of 
Herodotus. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Eabyles,  whatever  their  origin,  certainly  seem  entitled 
to  this  name,  for  to  preserve  their  freedom  they  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  successively  resisted  the  Boman,  Yandali  Byzantine,  Arab,  and  French 
invaders.  The  Bled-el-Adua,  or  "  Hostile  Land,"  as  the.Arabs  call  these  moun- 
tains of  Eabylia,  although  now  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  regions  in  North 
Africa,  appears  during  the  early  historic  epoch  to  have  been  but  sparsely  inhabited. 
Every  fresh  wave  of  conquest  contributed  a  fresh  contingent  of  fugitives,  who 
gradually  took  their  jilaoe  side  by  side  with  the  previous  occupants.  Thus  is 
explained  the  great  diversity  of  types,  ranging  from  the  Negro  to  the  Oauoamo, 
represented  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Jurjura  highlands  and  valleys.  Of 
more  or  less  mixed  Negro  blood  are  the  Abid,  or  "  Slaves,"  of  the  Boghni  district 
in  the  south-west ;  while  a  Jewish  origin  is  claimed  for  the  Ait  Bu-Tussef,  dwelling 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  main  range  south  of  Fort  National.  The  Ait  Fraucen. 
probably  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  their  name,  have  been  affiliated  to  the  French, 
and  the  Ait  Ijermenen  for  the  same  reason  to  the  Germans.  Amongst  the  latter, 
however,  who  are  settled  in  the  district  between  Bougie  and  AzedEFun,  many  are 
found  of  a  fair  or  ruddy  complexion,  and  in  their  features  bearing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Germans. 

Nevertheless  the  Jurjura  tribes  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to  represent  the  old 
Berber  population,,  and  amongst  them  are  probably  to  be  sought  the  purest  descen- 
dants of  the  primitive  Mauritanians.  According  to  a  national  legend,  they  are 
"  sprung  of  the  soil,"  although  in  other  traditions  allusion  is  made  to  peoples 
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anterior  even  to  the  present  Eabyles.  These  are  designated  by  the  term  Juhala, 
applied  also  both  to  Romans  and  "  pagans."  In  many  places  occur  circular  holes 
filled  with  refuse,  which  appear  to  have  served  as  human  habitations.  A  local 
legend,  similar  to  that  current  in  the  Altai  region  regarding  the  mysterious 
"  Chudes,"  relates  how  a  denizen  of  these  half-subterranean  dwellings,  on  falling 
seriously  ill  and  feeling  his  end  approach,  sawed  asunder  the  post  supporting  the 
roof,  then  with  a  last  effort  pushing  the  post  aside,  buried  himself  beneath  the 
ruins. 

At  present  the  population  of  Great  Eabylia,  with  an  area  of  2,200  square  miles, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  half  a  million,  or  over  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile. 
Were  this  proportion  maintained  throughout  the  whole  country,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  verge  of  the  desert,  Algeria  would  have  a  population  of  some  forty 
millions.  But  before  the  French  occupation,  incessant  intertribal  warfare  pre- 
vented the  natural  growth  of  the  people.  The  Kabyles,  who  are  grouped  in  at 
least  a  hundred  tribes  and  over  a  hundred  secondary  clans,  are  also  divided  into 
soffi,  or  political  factions,  which  are  constantly  uniting,  breaking  asunder,  and 
reconstituting  themselves,  according  to  the  shifting  interests  and  passions  of  the 
several  groups.  Warfare  was  their  destiny,  said  the  natives  themselves,  a  curse  of 
Lalla  Ehedija  having  condemned  them  to  everlasting  discord.  The  confederations 
formed  from  time  to  time  against  a  common  enemy  seldom  lasted  long,  after  the 
passing  danger  the  league  being  dissolved  and  each  fraction  resuming  its  autonomy. 
Nevertheless  the  Eabyles  were  conscious  of  the  ties  of  kinship  connecting  all  their 
tribes,  and  the  memory  of  their  common  origin  was  perpetuated  by  ethnical  names 
common  to  the  whole  nation.  The  term  Ait  is  used  to  indicate  a  federal  union, 
not  community  of  origin,  like  the  Arab  word  V/dd,  which  is  reserved  for  tribes  of 
Semitic  descent ;  while  Beni,  also  an  Arab  word,  is  applied  to  both  races,  but 
especially  to  the  Eabyles. 

The  chief  tribal  group  is  that  of  the  Zwawa  (Igawawen),  whose  name  has  been 
frequently  used  in  a  oolleotive  sense  for  all  the  Eabyles.  In  Tunis  it  was  still 
recently  applied  to  the  Berber  higUondera,  and  during  the  early  days  of  the 
French  occupation  it  served,  under  the  form  of  "  Zouave,"  to  designate  contingents 
of  native  troops  recruited  chiefly  amongst  the  Eabyles.  The  Zwawas,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  occupy  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Jurjura 
nearly  the  whole  Upper  Sebau  basin,  nearly  to  its  confluence  with  the  Wed  Aissi. 
To  this  family  belong  the  Ait- Yahias,  whose  central  village  of  Kuku  or  Kuko, 
occupying  the  site  of  an  old  Boman  station,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  capital  for  the  whole  of  Eabylia,  although  containing  scarcely  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  inhabitants.  The  Ait-Fraucen  are  also  Zwawas,  and  in  their 
territory  is  situated  the  formerly  important  town  of  Jemaa-et-Sahrij,  or  "  Collection 
of  Basins,"  so  named  from  the  numerous  reservoirs  constructed  in  this  district 
during  the  Roman  epoch.  In  the  same  {[roup  are  classed  the  Ait-Batruu,  settled 
west  of  the  Wed  Aisai,  and  the  brave  Ait-Iraten,  whose  village  of  hheraiwen  has 
been  replaced  by  Fort  National,  the  chief  French  stronghold  in  Great  Eabylia. 

In  the  upper  Wed-Bu-Gdura  basin,  towards  the  south-west  angle  of  these 
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nplands,  dwell  tbe  Ghieshtula  or  Ig^eshdulen,  who  are  usually  identified  with  ihe 
ancient  Getulians,  and  who  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  other  inhabitant  of 
the  Jurjora  district.  They  are  a  small  "bullet-headed"  people,  less  cultured 
than  the  Zwawas,  living  in  wretched  hovels,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  tending  the 
herds  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Near  them  are  the  Abids,  descended  of 
emancipated  Neg^  slaves,  and  farther  north  the  formerly  powerful  Mahaote 
tribe. 

The  West  Eabyle  highlands  are  occupied  by  the  FUssa-um-el-Lil,  or  Flissa  of 
the  Night,  called  also  Flissa  of  the  Woods,  descended  of  the  warlike  Issafl'  nses, 
who  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  the  Romans.  The  Flissa  of  the  Sea, 
another  branch  of  this  group,  separated  from  their  brethren  by  the  Isser,  the  Ait- 
Wag^eimun,  and  other  communities,  were  formerly  noted  armourers,  whose  swords,' 
modelled  on  the  Roman  gladium,  and  worn  by  most  of  the  natives,  still  take  the 
name  of  "  flissa." 

Amongst  the  other  Eabyle  groups,  the  most  important  are  the  Zarfawa  of  the 
AzefFun  district,  the  Bu-DaM  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  Slabylia,  and  the 
Ait-Gobri  east  of  the  Zwawas.  On  the  outer  flanks  of  the  Jurjura  are  also  some 
powerful  tribes,  such  as  the  Ait-Ughli,  between  Akbu  and  Bougie ;  the  Qlula 
Assamer,  or  Illulas  of  the  Sun,  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  ihe  Illula  IJmalu,  or 
niulas  of  the  Shade,  residing  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Upper  Jurjura ;  and 
the  Ait-Mlikesh,  bordering  on  the  Beni-Mansur  marabuts,  who  occupy  several 
villages  south  of  the  Wed  Sahel.  Lastly,  in  the  Lower  Sebau  Valley  are  settled  the 
Amarawa  people,  who  comprise  the  most  diverse  elements,  and  who  long  constituted 
a  makhzen,  or  military  tribe,  in  constant  feud  with  its  neighbours. 

In  Great  Eabylia  ethnologists  recognise  two  predominant  types,  one  distin- 
guished by  round  features,  prominent  cheek-bones,  pointed  lower  jaw,  probably 
representing  the  aborigines;  the  other  with  flat,  oval  face,  small  bright  eyes,  nose 
depressed  at  the  root,  projecting  upper  incisors.  Lti  general  the  Eabyles  are  of 
middle  size,  strong  and  muscular,  but  mostly  tainted  with  syphilitic  diseases. 

But  however  different  in  physical  appearance,  all  the  Eabyles  of  the  Jurjura 
and  eastern  ranges  are  one  in  speech,  speaking  Zwawi'a,  a  Berber  dialect  affected 
by  Arab  elements  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third.  From  Arabic  are  usually 
borrowed  terms  relating  to  mental  or  moral  subjects,  to  religion,  law,  the  arts  aiid 
sciences,  and  to  such  plants,  animals,  and  other  objects  as  have  been-  introduced 
since  the  Mussulman  conquest.  In  the  same  language  are  composed  tlM  few  workt 
read  by  the  cultured  Eabyles,  whose  mother  tongue  is  no  longer  written ;  in  iaiat^ 
the  only  literature  it  possesses  are  some  theological  tractates  and  a  few  8ong% 
differing  from  the  ordinary  lang^uage  of  conversation  by  a  larger  infusumi  of 
Semitic  elements.  Thus  the  Eabyle  gradually  acquires  a  knowledge  of  Avabip, 
and  wherever  the  rival  tongues  meet  on  common  ground,  the  more  useful  tends  to 
prevail. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  races  lies  in  the  greater  love  of  a 
nomad  life  shown  by  the  Arab,  the  Berber  everywhere  preferring  a  fixed  abode 
and  agricultural  pursuits.    He  betrays  the  same  passion  for  the  soil  as  does  the 
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French  peasant,  and  thanks  to  this  quality,  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  hills,  formerly 
strewn  with  stones  or  overgrown  with  scruh,  are  now  clothed  with  the  olive  and 
other  useful  plants.  "  What  would  become  of  me,"  cries  the  land  in  a  native 
legend,  "  were  man  to  forsake  me  P  Must  I  return  to  my  first  state,  and  again 
become  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  P  "    So  minutely  is  the  land  subdivided,  that  in 
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some  cases  a  single  olive-tree  is  shared  among  several  owners.  Hence  the  soil  has 
acquired  an  excessive  value  in  the  more  densely  peopled  tracts,  the  average  price 
being  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  times  higher  in  the  Eabyle  than  in  tibe  Arab 
districts. 

Nor  are  the  Berbers  less  distinguished  for  their  industrial  than  for  their 
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agricultural  skill.  Amongst  them  all  labour  is  respected,  even  that  of  the  black- 
smith, which  is  regarded  with  such  contempt  by  the  Arabs.  The  various  Eabyle 
tribes  have  each  their  special  industry,  so  that  at  the  fairs  held  successively  in  each 
village  on  different  days  during  the  week,  buyers  may  obtain  all  manufactured 
articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  In  many  Zwawa  tribes  the  women  excel  in 
the  production  of  beautiful  vases ;  in  qthers  coarse  earthenware  is  prepared ;  the 
Illiltens  and  Illulas  of  the  Jurjura  uplands  devote  their  attention  to  wood-carving; 
the  Bu-Shaib  and  Ait-Ijer  clans  in  the  eastern  highlands  occupy  themselves  with 
weaving ;  the  Ait-Fraucen  with  iron- work ;  the  Fenaia  and  Ait-Tenni  with  arms 
and  the  preparation  of  warlike  supplies  of  all  sorts.    The  last  mentioned  are  also 
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jewellers  and  metal  casters,  melting  down  the  Spanish  douros  and  cbnvertidg  them 
into  necklaces,  rings,  or  diadems. 

In  the  Kabyle  districts  the  markets,  supplied  with  objects  of  local  industry  and 
foreign  importation,  are  very  animated.  Usually  held  near  the  cemetery  outside 
the  town  walls,  they  become  in  political  times  popular  gatherings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  public  topics.  Here  were  formerly  decided  questions  of  peace  and  war; 
but  since  the  French  occupation  politics  have  given  place  to  the  interests  of  peace- 
ful intercourse. 

So  dense  is  the  population  in  Great  KabyUa  that  the  agricultural  produce  u 
insufficient  for  the  local  wants.  Hence  thousands  yearly  emigrate  in  search  of  a 
livelihood  amongst  strangers.  Formerly  many  hired  themselves  out  as  mercenaries 
to  fight  for  the  Turk,  and  even  still  most  of  the  Algerian  "  Zouaves  "  are  recruited 
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amongst  the  Zwawa  tribes.  The  Ait-Iraten  and  Beni-Abbes  have  settled  in 
Algiers  as  bakers  and  bankers.  But  most  of  the  emigrants  become  porters  in  the 
coast  towns,  or  else  pedlars  and  hawkers  in  the  rural  districts.  Whole  colonies 
become  associated  with  the  Arab  tribes  on  the  plains,  where  they  gradually 
acquire  possession  of  the  land.  In  this  way  several  £abyle  villages  have  sprung 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Ouelma,  Shershell,  Aumale  and  other  towns.  Since  the 
cessation  of  tribal  warfare,  the  rapid  increase  of  population  even  obliges  the 
Eabyles  constantly  to  widen  the  field  of  migpnition,  and  they  have  already  beg^ 
to  invade  Tunisia,  the  oases  of  the  desert,  and  Marocco.  The  number  of  temporary 
or  permanent  emigrants  has  thus  risen  from  about  twelve  thousand  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  to  some  forty  thousand  at  the  presmt  time. 

The  E^abyles  have  all  the  sterling  qualities  of  true  peasants — ^patience,  frugality 
and  thrift.  Extremely  honest  and  incapable  of  deception,  they  exact  from  others 
the  same  probity  in  their  mutual  dealings.  But  notwithstanding  their  careful 
habits  and  strict  attention  to  the  main  chance,  they  can  at  times  unbend,  and 
willingly  indulge  in  social  amusements,  songs,  and  merry-makings.  However 
conservative  of  the  old  usages,  they  are  less  slaves  to  routine  than  the  French 
peasantry.  They  gladly  introduced  the  potato  into  thdr  gardens,  and  have 
recently  taken  to  cultivating  the  vine  in  a  large  way  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
Jurjura  highlands.  They  are  above  aU  distinguished  by  their  excessive  love  of 
personal  independence.  All  want  to  be  "  sultans  at  home ; "  all  speak  of  their 
honour,  and  have  constantly  on  their  tongue  the  Arabic  word  nif,  which  properly 
means  "nose,"  but  which  symbolises  personal  dignity  and  sensitiveness.  But 
their  self-respect  is  not  shown  in  any  love  of  fine  clothes.  The  gsndura  is  worn 
till  it  falls  to  pieces,  nor  is  it  always  easy  to  detect  the  original  colour  of  the 
national  sheshia.  The  houses  also,  in  which  oxen,  goats  and  poultry  have  their 
share,  are  often  unspeakably  feuL  *'  The  Kal^le  never  dreams  of  sweeping  his 
dwelling  until  the  time  comes  for  manturmg  his  vegetaUe  garden."* 

The  Kabyle  marriage  is  a  strictly  business  transactiou,  the  wif  9  being  purchased 
of  her  parents  for  from  £8  to  £40,  according  to  their  rank  and  influence,  or  her 
personal  charms.  '*  The  lather  eats  his  daughter,"  says  the  local  expression, 
"  when  he  squanders  the  sum  received  as  her  dowry."  On  the  other  hand,  ouoe 
master  of  die  bride,  the  husband  may  send  her  back  at  pleasure,  in  which  case  the 
parents  may  again  offer  her  for  salei  on  condition  of  returning  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  purchase-money  to  the  first  husbuid.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  the  form  of 
divorce,  a  single  word  thrice  repeated  sufficing  to  dissolve  the  union.  The 
husband's  authority  is  absolute,  and  in  several  tribes  he  formerly  placed  a  stick  by 
the  side  of  his  bride,  a  formality  needing  no  verbal  interpretation.  Infidelity  on 
her  part  is  severely  punished;  before  the  French  occupation  she  was  usually 
condemned  to  be  stoned,  and  even  still  most  of  the  murders  conmiitted  in  Eabylia 
are  due  to  the  secret  obsen^mce  of  the  old  law.  Nevertheless,  the  wife  enjoys 
great  freedom  in  domestic  affairs,  and  when  badly  used  by  her  husband  may  even 
take  refuge  with  her  parents.    She  also  goes  abnad  unveiled,  but  never  alone. 

*  L.  V6rwa.i,  "  Berue  AMoaine,"  Novembw,  1862. 
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Numerous  oases  have  been  recorded  of  women  acquiring  a  predominant  influence  in 
the  tribe,  either  as  heroines  or  prophetesses,  and  their  shrines  are  no  less  venerated 
than  those  of  the  marabut  saints.  The  widow  enjoys  equal  rights  with  man  before 
the  law,  and  like  him  may  purchase,  sell,  or  bequeath  property.  Already  in  some 
of  the  tribes  a  certain  evolution  has  beg^  in  the  direction  of  a  new  oonstitntion 
for  the  family,  and,  acting  imder  the  advice  of  their  French  friends,  several 
communities  have  decided  that  girls  shall  no  longer  be  given  in  marriage  before 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  establishment  of  French  schools,  in  which  the  native 
women  give  proof  of  great  zeal  and  intelligence,  has  also  greatly  contributed  to 
their  emancipation. 

All  these  social  changes  will  easily  be  accomplished,  because,  unlike  the  Arabs, 
the  Eabyles  are  not  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  Koran.  They  have  their  own  law^, 
or  rather  their  traditional  usages,  designated  by  the  name  of  kanim,  or  "  canons," 
a  term  obviously  borrowed  from  their  former  Byzantine  rulers.  According  to  the 
local  traditions,  they  were  at  one  time  OhristianB,  and  the  old  religion  would  wem 
to  be  still  symbolised  in  the  crosses  tattooed  on  the  women's  fac^  and  even  on  some 
of  the  men,  and  in  some  of  the  tribes  sculptured  on  the  doors  of  the  houses  and 
of  the  very  mosques.  But  however  this  be,  their  Christianity  does  not  appear  to 
have  greatly  modified  their  habits  and  ideas.  After  calling  themselves  Christians, 
they  called  themselves  Mussulmans,  adopting  a  few  rites  from  Islam,  but  seldom 
showing  any  zeal  for  the  faith.  They  neglect  the  prescribed  prayers,  and'are  far 
from  strict  observers  of  the  Ramadan  fast.  The  echo  of  the  mountain,  they  say, 
when  consulted  to  know  whether  they  might  eat,  replied  "  £at  I "  Scarcely  a 
himdred  Eabyles  make  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  then  more  in  the 
character  of  traders  than  of  devotees.  Most  of  their  ceremonies  seem  inherited 
from  pre-MuBsulman  and  pre-Christian  times ;  they  still  worship  the  divinities  of 
nature,  who  control  the  winds  and  the  rain,  who  give  fertility  to  the  soil  and  to 
the  cattle.  On  certain  days  processions  are  formed  in  honour  of  the  ancient 
goddess,  "  Bride  of  the  Waters,"  represented  by  a  dressed-up  doll.  These  are 
the  "  Rogation  days,"  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  already  been  adapted  to 
three  successive  cults. 

The  descendants  of  the  Arab  conquerors  still  reside  in  Eabylia  without  mixing 
with  the  surrounding  populations.  Such  are  the  so-called  "  Marabut  families," 
sometimes  numerous  enough  to  form  veritable  clans.  Those  of  the  Jnrjura  district 
claim  to  have  come  from  the  west,  and  some  local  names  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  Andalusian  Moors  are  largely  represented  amongst  them.  They  are  confined 
to  special  villages,  usually  situated  below  those  of  the  tribe,  whose  liberty  is  thus 
secured  from  attack.  The  Marabuts  act  as  advisers,  and  teach  the  children  to  recite 
verses  from  the  Eoran.  But  depending  lor  their  support  partly  on  voluntary 
contributions,  they  have  acquired  indolent  habits,  and  their  villages,  even  when 
situated  in  fertile  districts,  are  mere  collections  of  wretched  hovdls. 

In  recent  times  the  Mussulman  confraternities  have  made  great  progress 
amongst  the  Eabyle  populations.  Some  of  their  monasteries  establidied  in  the 
midst  of  the  tribes  are  encircled  by  a  neutral  zone  interdicted  to  all  belligerents. 
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The  most  influential  of  these  religious  communities  is  that  of  Ben  Ali  Sherif,  at 
SheUata,  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  eastern  Jurjura  uplands.  The  head  of  this 
zawya  has  become  a  sort  of  prince,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  natives  in 
Algeria. 

Although  greatiy  modified  by  the  French  conquest,  Kabyle  society  still 
preserves  in  its  political  constitution  distinct  features,  rendering  it  of  the  most 
original  and  remarkable  of  human  associations.  Carette,  F^rauu,  Hanoteau, 
Sabatier,  and  other  observers  speak  of  it  with  amazement,  and  assure  us  that  even 
the  most  cultured  nations  might  learn  much  from  these  hitherto  despised  high- 
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landers.  Wherever  military  regulations  or  the  ciyil  administration  have  not 
arrested  the  free  play  of  the  old  usages,  every  taddert,  or  village,  constitutes  a  little 
self-governed  commonwealth,  in  which  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  have  all 
alike  their  share.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  youth  becomes  a  citizen,  and,  if  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  his  musket,  has  a  right  to  vote;  only  he  is  expected  to  show  to 
his  elders  the  respect  due  to  age.  The  Jetnda,  or  assembly,  composed  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  several  kharubas,  meets  once  a  week,  oftener  in  cases  of  emergency, 
delivers  sentence,  and  appoints  those  who  have  to  give  it  effect  In  the  assembly 
are  centred  all  powers,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial.    It  hears  charges 
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against  persons  accused  of  dishonourable  acts,  or  of  offences  against  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  its  sentences  usually  take  the  form  of  fines,  which  go  to  replenish 
the  communal  coffers.  But  whoever  brings  disgrace  on  his  tribe  must  leave  it, 
the  sentence  of  banishment  being  followed  by  the  demolition  of  his  house. 
Imprisonment  is  never  inflicted  on  any  one,  freedom  being  too  precious  a  treasure 
to  be  forfeited  even  by  criminals.  The  bastinado  and  blows  of  any  sort  are  also 
considered  as  degrading  offender  and  executioner  alike.  Death  was  restricted  to 
cases  of  high  treason,  but  every  citizen  retained  the  right  of  inflicting  personal 
vengeance  on  his  enemy.  "  Murder  ib  a  loan  which  must  be  repaid,"  says  ike 
local  proverb. 

To  administer  the  commune  in  the  name  of  the  jem&a,  an  amiu  is  chosen, 
usually  amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  because  no  salary  is  attached  to  the  office. 
He  is  often  even  obliged  to  incur  heavy  expenses,  and  if  he  accepts  the  position  of 
a  public  servant,  he  does  so  on  the  condition  of  aoquiruig  nothing  but  a  certain 
honourable  distinction  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  holds  office  so  long  as  he 
performs  his  duty ;  but  the  moment  he  ceases  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  sees  in  their  attitude  of  disapproval  that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
resign,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  vote  of  censure.  Measures  have  also  been 
devised  to  prevent  him  from  favouring  the  interests  of  the  toff  (majority)  to  the 
detriment  of  the  minority.  Hd  is  elected  by  the  soff,  but  the  minority  always 
nominates  the  treasurer,  who  disposes  of  the  revenues,  and  thus  all  intereiis  ore 
consulted.  Moreover,  each  soff  constitutes  a  sort  of  commune  within  the  commune, 
and  in  alliance  with  the  corresponding  sofis  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  even 
of  distant  confederations.  Associations  of  all  sorts  assume  a  thousand  forms  in 
Eabylia,  at  one  time  restricted  to  a  particular  branch  of  industry,  at  another 
embracing  several  family  groups,  and  constituting  one  large  family  analogous  to 
the  Servian  nadruga.  But  in  all  cases  the  responsibility  of  the  k  «  vdated  members 
is  of  a  joint  character,  the  "  limited  liability  "  principle  of  European  companies  being 
unknown  amongst  the  Kabyles. 

Thanks  to  this  spirit  of  republican  solidarity,  abject  poverty  is  of  rare  ooonr- 
rence.  Without  sacrificing  their  personal  dignity,  thcae  in  temporary  distresb 
receive  from  the  oommune  such  ud  M  they  stand  in  need  of.  Occasiondly  public 
repasts  are  held,  in  which  rich  and  poor  must  all  alike  take  part.  The  builder  of 
a  house  claims  hj  right  the  assistance  of  the  whole  village ;  those  engaged  in 
manual  labour,  or  in  harvesting  their  crops,  may  also  rely  on  their  neighbours'  help ; 
while  a  general  corvie  is  instituted  to  till  the  land  of  those  no  longer  able  to  work 
for  themselves.  Thus  all  claim  and  return  mutual  aid  to  all.  Evoa  towards  the 
distressed  stranger  the  Eabyle  is  bound  to  show  friendship,  guiding  him  through 
the  storm,  and  giving  him  food  when  pressed  by  hunger.  During  the  terrible 
winter  of  1867-8,  when  thousands  of  natives  perished  in  the  French  settlements, 
mendicants  flocked  from  all  quarters  towards  the  Jurjura  highlands,  where  none 
were  allowed  to  starve. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  nation  divided  into  as  many  little  democrades  a« 
there  are  villages,  would  be  powerless  against  foreign  aggression.    On  the  oonteary, 
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it  disphiyed  greater  strength  than  the  little  centralised  Araft  st  tet,  fc  whicb  4© 
subjects,  following  one  leader,  were  vanquished  or  surrendered  ^    ifa  hum.  the 

presence  of  a  common  danger  confederacies  were  formed  bet^  -n  the  dii  -ent 
tribes,  and  young  men  hastened  from  all  parts,  vowing  to  aacritice  their  live,  'or 
the  common  weal.  Before  the  battle  the  prayer  for  the  dead  was  read  over  them 
by  the  marabuts,  and  they  in  truth  seldom  cared  to  survive  defeat.  All  recognised 
the  virtue  of  the  anaya,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  protection,"  but  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  "honour,"  spoken  of  as  "the  beneficent  king  of  the  Kabyles,  who 
levies  no  taxe^"  Should  war  break  out  between  the  septs,  the  women  were  forth- 
with pkced  under  the  joint  anaya  of  the  contending  factions ;  in  the  same  way 
certain  roods,  districts,  or  days  were  reserved  by  being  pbeed  under  the  same 
collective  guarantee,  answering  tj  the  "truce  of  God,"  which  in  Europe  afforded 
some  respite  from  the  everlasting*  feuds  of  Mediseval  times. 

And  now  that  the  French  in  their  turn  have  proclaimed  the  universal  anaya 
amongst  the  tribes,  they  already  feel  themselves  half  assimikted  to  their  new 
masters,  and  religiously  observe  the  peace.  Many  are  even  proud  of  the  privilege 
of  naturalisation,  and  but  for  the  fear  of  being  rejected,  whole  tribes  would  ask  to 
be  enrolled  as  French  citizena.  Primary  instruction  daily  spreading,  and  already 
obligatory  and  gratuitous  in  some  communities,  will  soon  zttise  the  whole  nation  to 
the  same  level  as  many  so-called  "Aryan  "  peoples.  Assuredly  a  bright  future 
may  be  predicted  for  this  brave  and  industrious  race,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Arabs,"  has  already  rendered  an  immense  service  to  mankind  by  preserving  and 
developing  in  Spain  the  knowledge  bequeathed  by  the  Hellenic  world,  at  a  time 
when  all  mamce  was  threatened  elsewhere  with  extinction  under  the  night  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Over  the  heights,  terraces  and  headlands  of  Qreat  Kabylia  are  scattered  some 
fourteen  hundred  villages,  some  containing  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  inhabitants.  Although  mostly  forming  a  mere  aggregate  of  huts 
pressed  dose  together,  a  certain  urder  may  still  be  detected  in  the  distribution  of 
the  diffwent  quarters.  All  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  group  constitute 
a  khm-uba,  whose  dwellings  form  a  distinct  district,  while  the  streets  or  lan^  of 
all  the  khambas  converge  in  the  jemlia,  or  place  of  public  aasefnbly.  In  the 
centre  of  this  open  qpece  an  arcade  between  two  houses  serves  to  shelter  the 
benches  on  which  are-  seated  the  elders  fneaiding  over  the  popular  gatherings. 

But  even  in  the  densdy  peopled  Juzjurii  district  there  are  no  towns  properly 
so  called.  Ibrt  National,  the  military  capital,  is  a  mere  colleotion  of  barracks, 
magazines,  taverns,  and  a  few  private  houses,  with  promenades  and  gardens, 
surrounded  by  an  irrogular  endosnro,  which  follows  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  falls 
from  terrace  to  terrace  down  the  steep  slopes,  whence  a  view  is  oonunanded  o?  a 
vast  horizon.  The  present  fort  was  built  in  1857,  nearly  in  the  geographical  centra 
of  Great  Kabylia,  in  the  midst  of  the  powerful  confederation  of  tibe  Ait-Iraten  tribe, 
whose  black  villages  crown  all  the  surrounding  heights.  The  great  elevation  of 
Fort  National  (3,060  feet  above  the  sea),  giving  it  the  military  command  of  the 
whole  country,  prevents  it  from  becoming  a  targe  centre  of  trade  and  population. 
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An  eminence  in  the  Beni-Tenni  territoiy,  towards  the  south-west,  is  oooup^  by 
Betii'Yahhen  (the  Arab  Beni-et- Hasten),  the  Uirgest  Eabyle  Tillage  in  the  whole  of 
the  Jurjura  coiintry.  Here  are  four  mosques  and  some  sixty  workshops,  where 
arms  and  jewellery  are  manufactured. 

Tizi-Uzu — Dellts — Mbnervillb. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Sebau  and  its  tributaries,  the  European  settlers  have 
already  founded  several  villages,  such  as  Anatga,  Freha,  Mekla,  and  Tswia,  which 


Fig.  98.— Fosr  Nixianuk 
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follo'^^  from  north-east  to  south-west  along  the  line  of  die  future  route  between 
Algiers  and  Bougie.  But  at  present  the  trade  of  thie  (istrict  is  centred  in  the 
modem  town  of  Tizi-Uzu  (the  Arab  Fej-ei-Guenduf),  -wlish.  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
8d0-feet  to  the  west  of  an  extensive  plain  where  the  1 1kl  Sebau  and  Wed  Aissi 
unite  their  turbulent  waters.  Few  places  in  Algeria  h  »  e  developed  more  rapidly 
than  this  administrative  capital  of  Eabylia,  whose  mr  a:et  is  frequented  by  thou- 
sands of  natives  from  the  surrounding  districts.     Ir  phe  hiUs  to  the  nori^-west 
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was  discovered  the  remarkable  Berber  stele  of  Abizar,  representing  a  naked  warrior 
armed  with  shield  and  three  javelins. 

Besides  the  railway  which  will  soon  connect  Tizi-Uzu  with  Algiers,  another 
line  is  intended  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Wed  Bu-Gdura,  towards  the  flourishing 

Kg.  99.— Dbllts. 
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village  of  Boty-Boghni,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill.  About  10  miles  farther 
west  lies  the  town  of  Dra-el-Mi»an,  which  although  no  longer  classed  as  a  military 
post,  occupies  an  important  strategical  position  commanding  the  southern  approach 
to  Great  Kabylia. 

In  the  Lower  Sebau  Valley,  some  thriving  places  hare  recently  sprung  up, 
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including  Rebeml,  Uled-Kedda»h,  and  Boia-Sacrd.  But  DeUyn  or  Dellis,  the  outport 
of  the  district,  lies  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  hut  more  to  the  east,  under  a 
headland  sheltering  it  from  the  north-west  winds.  It  condsts  of  one  long  street 
and  a  few  lanes  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  terminating  at  Bellys  Point,  where  a  break- 
Fig.  100.— PAuwrao  and  Ooboxs  of  tbx  Isbkb. 
Sotto  1 :  m/M. 
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water,  intended  to  protect  the  roadatead  from  the  north  and  east  wind«,  has  already 
been  carried  some  300  feet  into  the  bay.  A  achoolof  arts  and  industries,  one  of  the 
chief  institutions  of  the  department  of  Algiers,  has  been  founded  in  Dellys  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surrounding  Kabyle  population.    On  the  exposed  coast  running 
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eastwards,  the  only  European  stations  are  Tikzirt,  near  the  Uttle  port  of  Taksebt 
and  ^»^M«  (^«^«),  called  also  P    t  Guedon.  ■   ' 

Near  the  waterparting  between  the  sources  of  the  Isser  and  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Shelif  stands  the  rising  town  of  Berwagha,  an  important  agricultural  cenfre 
where  the  French  have  estabUshed  a  model  farm,  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  a 
rural  convict  station  containing  over  a  thousand  criminals.  Below  the  abrupt 
bend  of  the  Isser  round  the  hills  of  Great  Kabylia  lies  Pakitro,  a  flourishing  place 
founded  since  the  opening  of  the  road  which  penetrates  through  the  gorges  of  the 
river,  and  which  is  now  accompanied  by  a  raUway.     Since  the  massacre  of  some 
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fifty  Europeans  during  a  revolt  of  the  natives  in  1871,  Palestro  has  been  strength- 
ened  by  a  strong  citadel  commanding  the  surrounding  district. 

The  plain  opening  north  of  the  gorges  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  fii 
Algeria.  Beni-Amran,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs,  is  followed  lower  down  by  Blad- 
Guitun  on  the  left,  and  luerrii/e  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Isser,  in  the  centre  of 
the  plain.  Near  this  place  is  held  the  great  market  of  the  Isser  tribe,  formerly  a 
rendezvous  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kabylia.  But  the  French  conquest  has 
modified  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  while  the  importance  of  this 
market  has  been  further  diminished  by  the  louadation  ol  Boty-Menaui  in  the 
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meighbourhood,  and  especially  of  the  Alsatiaii  colony  of  Azib-Zamun,  officially 
known  as  Hamsonvillera,  some  6  miles  farther  down.  Beyond  this  point  the 
Isser  winds  through  its  broad  valley  to  the  coast  near  Cape  Jinet,  a  bold  basaltio 
heeUUand  cot  far  from  the  site  of  the  Boman  station  of  Cinsi. 

About  4  miles  west  of  the  Isser  market  lies  the  broad  Beni-Aisha  Pass,  at 
present  occupied  by  the  busy  little  town  of  Menerville.  At  this  point  the  Tizi- 
TJzu  branch  efEects  a  junction  with  the  main  line  of  railway  between  Constantiue 
and  Algiers. 

Aloiebs. 

Algiers,  capital  of  the  "African  France,"  still  bears  its  Arabic  name  of  El- 
Jezair,  or  "  the  Islets,"  derived  from  four  reefs  now  connected  with  the  mainland. 
It  was  foimded  in  the  tenth  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Icoaium,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Beni-Mezghanna  tribe,  and  already  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  had  become  powerful  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards,  whose  occupation  of  the  place,  however,  lasted  only  nineteen  years. 
The  pier,  constructed  by  the  famous  Eheir-ed-Din  by  conjiecting  the  reefs  with  the 
mainland,  created  a  sheltered  and  commodious  harbour,  which  henceforth  secured 
for  Algiers  the  first  rank  amongst  the  towns  on  the  exposed  Mauritanian  coast 
between  Bougie  and  Mers-le-Kebir.  For  three  centuries  it  bid  defiance  to  Europe, 
thanks  partly  to  the  pusillanimity  of  some  and  the  jealousy  of  others.  Eleven 
times  besieged  or  threatened  in  vain,  it  was  for  the  first  time  compelled  to  lower 
the  creucent  to  the  British  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816,  and  yfas  definitely 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1830. 

At  present  Algiers  holds  the  foremost  position  in  Africa,  not  for  its  population, 
in  wMch  it  is  second  to  Cairo  and  probably  also  to  Tunis,  but  as  a  centre  for  the 
diffusion  of  European  culture  throughout  the  continent.  It  is  also  unrivalled  for 
its  picturesque  and  imposing  aspect,  presenting  a  marvellous  seaward  view  which 
leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory.  Towards  the  crest  of  the  hill 
crowned  by  the  citadel  is  seen  all  that  remains  of  the  old  town,  which  from  a 
distance  looks  like  a  quarry  of  white  marble  strewn  with  irregular  and  rough-hewn 
blocks.  But  the  native  quarter,  which  formerly  descended  quite  to  the  sea,  now 
stops  half-way,  being  arrested  by  the  regular  masses  of  European  houses,  which 
develop  an  extensive  fa9ade  above  the  qtiays.  South  of  the  Arab  town  another 
quarter  has  sprung  up  along  the  slopes,  consisting  exclusively  of  modem  dwellings, 
whosa  grey  walls  and  red  roofs  contrast  everywhere  with  the  deep  verdure  of  die 
surrounding  gardens.  Farther  on  the  buildings  are  again  abruptly  interrupted  by 
a  green  zone  of  grassy  ramparts  and  wooded  mounds.  But  at  Muatapha,  beyond 
the  enclosures,  the  city  is  continued  by  the  new  and  moro  open  suburbs  crowning 
every  height,  and  affording  a  pleasant  retreat  to  the  English  and  other  visitors  who 
oome  to  pass  the  winter  season  in  the  mild  climate  of  Algiers. 

The  narrow  space  enclosed  between  the  cliffs  and  the  sea  has  compelled  the 
rising  city  to  develop  itself  along  the  coast-line  on  both  sides  of  the  old  town, 
which  down  to  1830  was  still  confined  to  a  triangular  space  on  the  hillside,  acme 
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126  acres  in  extent,  and  commanded  by  the  kasbah.  At  that  time  the  population 
scarcely  exceeded  forty  thousand,  although  commonly  estimated  at  over  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  ramparts  of  this  quarter  were  leveUed  by  the  French- 
•but  the  new  enclosures  have  in  their  turn  become  too  narrow,  and  towards  the 
north-west,  beyond  the  Bab-el-Wed,  or  "River  Gate,"  several  suburbs, interrupted 
by  cemeteries,  foUow  in  succession  as  far  as  the  interminable  Rue  de  Saint-Eugfine. 

Kg.  102.— Aiams  ur  1830. 
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^uthwards  also  the  city  is  continued  by  the  districts  of  Agha,  Mmtapha,  and 
Bekourt,  stretching  away  beyond  the  Bab-Azun,  the  gate  where  criminals  were 
micified,  dead  or  aUve.  The  united  communes  of  Algiers,  Saint-Eugdne,  and 
Mustapha  have  a  total  length  of  some  6  miles,  although,  at  many  points  hemmed 
m  between  the  hiUs  and  the  sea,  the  city  is  scarcely  more  than  200  yards  broad. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  expansion,  the  "  Place  du  Gouvemement,"  forming 
the  largest  open  space,  has  remained  the  chief  centra  of  life  and  trafEc,  as  it  was 
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during  the  first  period  of  the  French  occupation.  Round  it  are  grouped  the 
«  New  "  Mosque,  with  its  town  clock,  the  principal  market,  the  Great  Mosque,  the 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  Oovemor's  pakce,  the  H6tel  de  ViUe.  and  most  other 

Fig.  103.— Alohm  w  18W. 
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pubUo  buUdings.     Here  also  converge  all  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  and  from 
this  point  radiate  nearly  all  the  highways  for  the  outskirts  and  the  inland  towns. 

In  the  city  the  popuktion  has  grouped  itself  in  separate  Kones  according  to 
its  origin.     The  French  occupy  all  the  new  quarters,  whUe  the  NeapoUtans, 
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from  the  Tugurt,  Wargla,  and  Sdf  oases,  and  Bambora,  Haussa,  and  other  Negroes 
from  Sudan.  An  ethnographic  survey  of  the  upper  town  may  thus  be  compared 
to  a  journey  in  the  interior  as  far  as  Timbuktu. 

Notwithstanding  the  lofty  and  somewhat  imposing  structures  erected  under 
the  French  administration,  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  undoubtedly  those 

Kg.  105.— MiuTAST  LmM  ow  Ahaxtm. 
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that  date  from  the  Mohammedan  period.  But  of  these  but  few  have  survived. 
Of  the  mosques,  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  sixty,  not  more  than  twenty 
now  remain,  including  the  graceful  mosque  of  Abd-er-Bahman  Et-Tsalbi,  whose 
elegant  minaret  rises  above  the  foHage  of  the  Marengo  gardens  near  the  Bab-el- 
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Wed.  Some  fine  Moorish  houses,  all  constructed  on  a  uniform  plan,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Arab  quarter ;  but  even  these  have  in  some 
cases  lost  their  characteristic  features,  being  now  arranged  and  fitted  up  European 
fashion.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  Moorish  buUdings  is  the  pubUo  monument 
containing  the  Ubrary  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  the  valuable  coUections  of 
the  archaeological  and  historical  museum.  Amongst  these  are  a  Venus,  a  Neptune 
from  Shershell,  and  the  gruesome  plaster  casting  of  a  prisoner  immured  alive  in 
the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

From  the  material  standpoint,  Algiers,  which  has  already  undergone  so  many 
changes,  urgently  calls  for  still  further  modifications,  such  as  the  removal  of  the 
coast   batteries  preventing  its  natural  development  north  and  south,  and  the 
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military  lines,  forming  a  zone  of  over  370  acres,  which  hem  it  in  on  all  sides.  As 
a  military  stronghold,  Algiers  has  lost  most  of  it?,  importance  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  modem  warfare.  The  proper  site  of  forts  intended  to  defend  the 
city  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  crests  of  the  hills  on  the  coast.  There  is  further 
need  of  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water;  the  streets  also  require  to  be  properly 
paved  i|i  order  to  abate  the  dust  nuisance,  and  the  drainage  works  should 
forthwith  be  completed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  still  more  offensi^  and  dangerous 
nuisance. 

The  port  itself  remains  to  be  finished,  in  its  present  state  being  inferior  *> 
many  artificial  harboim  in  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  piers  already  con- 
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itructed  enclose  a  basin  some  230  acres  in  extent.  This  space,  however,  is  not  yet 
tufficiontljr  sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds,  during  the  prevalence  of  which 
large  vessels  occasionally  break  from  their  moorings.  To  obviate  this  danger  it  is 
proposed  to  divide  the  basin  into  two  parts  by  means  of  another  pier  connecting 
the  islet  of  Algefna  with  the  mainland. 

As  a  port  of  call,  Algiers  is  much  frequented  by  the  French  navy,  and  periodi- 
cally by  a  large  number  of  steamers  plying  in  the  Mediterrane'Vi  waters,  although 
a  daily  service  has  not  yet  been  established  with  any  of  the  Freiii\b  seaports.  The 
local  fisheries  are  very  productive,  but  owing  to  the  defective  oommunicationf  with 
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the  interior  the  coasting  trade  is  less  developed  than  that  of  Bougie  or  Philippe- 
ville.  The  approaches  from  the  west  are  guarded  by  the  fortified  headland  of 
SitU-Ferrush  (Stdi-Fffef),  where  the  French  troops  disembarked  on  June  14,  1830, 
and  where  the  first  skirmishes  with  the  Dey's  forces  were  followed  five  days  after 
by  the  battle  of  Statceli,  which  opened  the  road  to  Algiers.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Staweli  are  some  megalithic  remains,  and  here  a  flourishing  Trappist  establish- 
ment has  brought  under  cultivation  some  3,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Sahel,  or  coast  district  south  and  south-west  of  Algiers,  has  also  been 
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largely  reclaimed.  Ou  its  highest  point  stands  the  health-resort  of  La  Bouzar^a 
{Bu-Zarea),  whence  is  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  land  and  water.  South 
and  south-west  stretches  the  crest  of  the  Sahel,  crowned  with  villas  and  hamlets. 
Near  El-Biar  stands  the  massive  Fort  de  I'Empereur,  and  farther  south  lies  Dw^ra^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Sohel. 

South-east  of  Algiers,  ou  the  route  skirting  the  Sahel,  the  line  of  coast  villages 
between  Bekourt  and  Huaaein-dejf  is  interrupted  by  the  Ilamma  plantations,  some 
200  acres  in  extent,  which  were  laid  out  in  1832  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
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acclimatisation  of  useful  plants.  The  experiment  has  proved  most  successful,  and 
few  other  cities,  even  in  tropical  climates,  can  show  finer  avenues  of  palms, 
magnolias,  bamboos,  and  banyans.  But  an  ostrich  farm  attached  to  the  gardens 
has  not  succeeded.  Near  Hamma  the  Negroes  of  Algiers  celebrate  their  annual 
"  bean-feast,"  at  which  is  sacrificed  an  ox  crowned  with  chaplets  imd  decked  with 
gay  ribbons. 

South  and  west  of  the  capital  stretches  the  vast  semicircular  plain  of  the  Mitija 
for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  12  miles.    This  low- 
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lying  and  unhealthy  swampy  tract  has  been  gradually  reclaimed  with  g^reat  labour 
and  risk  by  the  European  settlers,  and  although  still  partly  under  sonib,  is  now  on 
the  whole  the  best  cultivated  district  in  Algeria.  Beyond  Menerville,  on  the  route 
between  Great  Eabylia  and  the  Mitija,  the  first  large  town  is  Alma,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  Hamiz  Yalley  the  chief  place  is  Fonduk,  formerly  an  important  station 
on  the  route  to  the  Upper  Isser.  Fonduk  lies  4  miles  below  the  vast  barrage  which 
dams  up  for  irrigation  purposes  some  500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  beyond 
it  the  Hamiz  enters  the  district  of  Ruiba,  another  large  village  with  a  departmental 
school  of  agriculture.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Cape  Matif  u  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  city  of  Rtugunia,  which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  many 
buildings  in  Algiers. 

In  the  southern  district  of  the  Wed  Harrash  basin  the  chief  places  are  Bovigo 
and  Sidi-.Mu8sa.  In  a  gorge  of  the  Upper  Harrash,  5  miles  south  of  Rovigo,  are 
the  saline  thermal  springs  of  Hamtnam  Melwan,  frequented  by  the  surrounding 
Arabs,  and  even  by  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Algiers,  'tiaa  Maiton-Carrie,  so  named 
from  a  Turkish  barracks  now  used  as  a  prison,  has  become  the  centre  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  same  basin,  at  the  point  where  the  railway  from 
Algiers  branches  off  eastwards  to  Constantine,  and  westwards  to  Oran.  Like 
Hussein-dey,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  industrial  suburb  of  the  capital,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  6  miles. 

A  slight  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  Mitija  plain  is  occupied  by  Bu/arik, 
whose  market  has  from  remote  times  been  frequented  by  the  surrounding  Arab 
tribes.  Its  fairs  are  still  visited  by  thousands  of  natives,  with  whom  are  now 
associated  the  European  settlers,  whose  patient  industry  has  g^radually  converted 
this  malarious  swampy  district  into  a  fertile  garden.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  is 
Shebli,  noted  for  its  excellent  tobacco. 


BlIDA — EOLEA — ^TlPAZA. 

Blida,  the  chief  town  in  the  Mitija  basin,  although  an  ancient  place,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Medieval  times,  when  it  appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mitija, 
like  the  plain  whose  southern  section  it  commands.  Under  the  Turkish  rule  it 
became  a  retreat  for  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Algiers ;  but  in  the  earthquake  of 
1826  its  buildings  were  overthrown,  and  half  the  population  buried  under  the  ruins. 
Then  came  the  sieges  and  assaults  attending  the  French  conquest,  reducing  it  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  when  finally  occupied  in  1839.  Hence  the  new  town  presents  a 
thoroughly  European  aspect,  preserving  scarcely  a  single  mosque  and  a  few  Arab 
houses  of  the  former  epoch.  Of  all  Algerian  towns  it  abounds  most  in  orange 
groves,  the  mandarine  variety  of  which  is  famous  throughout  the  world.  Thanks 
to  the  abundant  waters  of  the  Wed-el-Eebir,  flowing  from  the  Beni-Salah  hills,  it 
also  possesses  some  mills  and  factories.  Blida  will  soon  become  the  starting-point 
of  a  railway,  which  penetrates  southwards  into  the  Shiffa  valley  in  the  direction  of 
Laghwat. 
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The  Shiffa,  whicli,  after  receiving  the  Wed-el-Kebir  of  Blida,  unites  with  the 
Wed  Jer  to  form  the  Mazafran,  has  its  source  towardb  the  south,  amid  the  hills 
commanded  by  the  town  of  Medea,  Beyond  El-Afnm,  the  Oran  railway  leaving 
the  plain  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Wed  Jer,  through  which  it  rises  to  the 
ridge  separating  the  Mazafran  from  the  Shiffa  basin.  North  of  the  railway  are 
situated  the  famous  springs  of  Hammam-Bigha  (JRirha),  the  most  frequented  in 
Algeria.  Even  during  the  Boman  period  these  Aqua  Calida  were  a  general  resort 
for  invalids  and  the  wealthy  classes,  as  attested  by  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
discovered  in  the  district    At  present  a  splendid  establishment,  surrounded  by 
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gaidena  and  plantations,  stands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  springs,  at  an  altitude 
of  2,000  feet  above  sea>level. 

North  of  the  Mitija,  the  Lower  Mazafran  basin  is  commanded  by  the  town  of 
Kolea,  which  during  the  first  period  of  the  conquest  possessed  great  strategical 
importance  as  an  advanced  outpost  beyond  the  Algerian  Sahel.  The  Moors  of 
£olea,  at  present  far  less  numerous  than  the  French  and  other  foreign  settlers,  are 
of  Andalusian  origin,  having  founded  this  place  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
o&atttry.  On  the  highest  point  of  tiie  neighbouring  hills  stands  the  anoi«at  tomb 
of  Eobr-er-Rumia,  or  "  Tomb  of  the  Christian  Lady,"  a  cylindrical  mass  with  a 
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peristyle  of  sixty  columns,  and  "iurrounded  by  a  graded  cone  over  100  feet  high, 
which  was  probably  surmounted  by  a  statue.  This  monument  has  been  identified 
with  that  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela  as  the  common  mausoleum  of  a  royal 
family,  probably  that  of  Scylax. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mitija  stands  the  picturesque  village  of 
Marengo,  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  centres  of  the  whole  district.  Its  fertile 
fields  and  gardens  are  irrigated  by  an  artificial  kke  on  the  Wed  Meurad,  formed  by 
a  dam  which  retains  about  70,000,000  cubic  feet,  with  a  discharge  of  nearly  100 
gallons  per  second.  Below  Marengo  the  Wed  Meurad,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Wed  Burkika,  is  known  as  the  Nador,  which  penetrates  a  gorge  overlooked  by  the 
escarpments  of  the  Shenwa,  and  reaches  the  coast  near  the  little  port  of  TtpoMO. 


Tma  or  tbb  Ohbueuk  Lunr. 


This  place  has  succeeded  an  ancient  E.mui  city,  which  has  been  partly  submerged 
either  by  subsidence  of  the  ground,  or  by  some  phenomenon  of  local  erofdon. 
Burkika  itself  is  a  name  of  fatal  memory,  this  district  having  proved  the  grave  of 
many  vnhappy  exiles  banished  during  the  first  years  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
true  name  of  the  river,  written  Wed  Meurad  in  the  French  official  nomenclature, 
would  appear  to  be  Wed-el-Merdh,  or  the  "  River  of  Mdadies." 

Shershell — Tenes — BOOHARI. 

The  almost  isolated  Dahra  uplands,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the 
Shelif ,  and  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  northern  highlands  by  the  low  sill  und«r 
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which  passes  the  Algiers-Oran  railway,  contain  only  four  towns,  two  of  which, 
Shershell  and  Tenes,  lie  on  the  coast,  and  a  third,  Miliana,  on  a  headland  over- 
looking the  Shelif  Valley.  Nor  are  there  many  French  settlements  in  a  district 
from  which  the  colonists  are  repelled  by  the  rugged  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
deficient  supply  of  water. 

Shershell,  lying  west  of  the  Shenwa  heights,  is  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Algeria. 
Twice  restored,  by  the  Andalusian  Moors  and  again  by  the  French,  it  appears  at 
the  dawn  of  history  under  the  Funic  appellation  of  lol.    But  its  fame  dates  from 
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the  Roman  epoch,  when  Juba  the  Younger  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Cawrea,  which  it  still  retains  under  thu  greatly  modified  form 
of  Shershell.  This  "  most  splendid  colony  of  Csesarea  "  has  left  nimierous  menu 
ments,  notably  the  thermal  baths,  where  was  2ound  the  beautiful  statue  known  as 
the  "  Venus  of  Shershell,"  now  removed  to  the  museum  of  Algiers.  In  1840, 
when  the  modem  French  town  was  built  on  the  old  ruins,  a  perfectly  preserved 
hippodrome  was  discovered,  which  has  since  be<Mune  a  men  depression  in  the  ground, 
the  materials  having  been  carried  off  for  building  purposes. 
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Standing  between  two  columns  on  the  route  to  Zurich  are  still  visible  the 
superb  remains  of  a  triple-arched  aqueduct,  which  supplied  several  extensive 
cisterns,  and  which  is  the  only  monument  of  the  Roman  epoch  that  has  been 
restored.  Shershell  also  possesses  a  small  museum,  the  most  interesting  object  in 
which  is  the  fragment  of  an  Egyptian  statue.  The  port,  about  5  acres  in  extent, 
is  formed  by  a  cirque  protected  from  the  north-west  winds  by  the  islet  of  Joinv.Ule. 
But  it  is  exposed  to  the  dangerous  north  winds,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  it 
is  inaccessible  to  shipping. 
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West  of  Shershell  follow  the  modem  settlements  of  Novi  and  Ouraia,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Ounugis,  the  latter  occupying  near  the  mouth  of  the  "Wed 
Dnhmus  a  much  better  position  as  a  seaport  than  the  neighbouring  Tenes.  This 
place,  lying  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Dahra  coast  between  l^paza  and  Mosta- 
ganem,  owes  its  relative  importance  rather  to  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
mines  of  the  surrounding  district.  Successor  of  the  Roman  Cartennte  (or  Car 
Tenna,  that  is  "  Cape  Tennee,"  in  Berber),  it  consists  of  two  quarters,  the  old  town 
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probably  occupying  the  sito  of  the  old  Phoenician  settlement,  and  Tenes,  properly 
60  called,  standing  half  a  mile  farther  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wed  Allala.  Its 
port,  lying  to  the  north-east,  forms  an  artificial  basin  60  acres  in  extent,  well 
sheltered,  but  inaccessible  in  rough  weather. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Dahra  uplands  are  mostly  of  Berber  origin,  and  some 
of  the  tribes,  such  as  the  Zeriflas  and  Ashashas,  who  live  near  the  coast  to  the 
south-west  of  Tenes,  till  recently  spoke  a  dialect  akin  to  that  of  the  Kabyles.  But 
elsewhere  the  speech  and  customs  of  the  Arabs  haye  long  prevailed,  and  most  of 
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the  tribes  live  in  tents,  their  love  of  trees  alone  betraying  their  Berber  blood.  In 
the  centre  of  the  district  is  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Matuna,  which  lies  in  a 
charming  valley  watered  by  streams  flowing  to  the  Shelif .  Hazuna  is  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed  Ben  Ali-es-SentLsi,  founder  of  the  powerful  order  which 
everywhere  preaches  a  return  to  the  pure  teachings  of  Islam,  and  hatred  of  Turk 
and  Christian  aUke.     Farther  west,  the  heights  of  Nekmaria  are  crowned  with  an. 
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old  fort,  beneath  which  are  the  stalactite  caves  of  unhappy  memory,  where,  in  1846, 
Felissier  caused  the  Uled-Riah  tribe  to  be  smoked  to  death. 

Below  its  confluence  with  the  Nahr  Wassel,  the  Shelif  leaves  the  region  of 
plateaux,  penetrating  through  the  gorges  of  the  Atlas  down  to  the  longitudinal 
valley  which  separates  the  Dahra  from  the  Warsenis  uplands.  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  stands  the  village  of  Boghari  (Bukrari),  a  future  station  on  the 
projected  railway  between  Algiers  and  Laghwat.     On  the  crest  ol  the  neigh' 
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bouring  hill  the  Mzabites  have  erected  a  Kaar,  as  a  fortified  depot  for  the  alfa, 
cereals,  wool,  and  other  produce  of  the  plateau.  North-west  of  this  market  a  bluff 
3,300  feet  high  is  occupied  by  the  entrenched  camp  of  Boghar,  or  Bughar,  that  is, 
the  Cave,  constructed  in  1839  by  Abd-el-Eader  to  command  the  gorges  of  the 
Shelif,  and  reduced  by  the  French  in  1841.  From  the  citadel  the  view  stretches 
across  the  southern  steppes  separated  by  the  Jebel  Amur  from  the  boundless 
solitudes  of  the  Sahara. 

Medea — Mostaoakem — ^Matamorb. 
Medea,  the  Midia  or  Lemdia  of  the  Arabs,  occupies  in  the  Shelif  basin  une  of 

Fig.  116.— Mamu. 
Soatol:  UIMloa 


tho  highest  points  of  the  highlands  skirting  the  northern  side  of  the  Mitija  plain. 
It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet,  near  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Nador 
(3,470  feet),  whence  are  visible  the  crests  of  all  the  surrounding  heights  from  the 
Warsenis  to  the  Jorjura  highlands.     Medea,  former  capital  of  the  Titteri  district. 
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was  one  of  the  moat  fiercely  contested  towns  in  Algeria  during  the  first  period  of 
the  conquest.  Here  is  a  remarkable  two-arched  aqueduct ;  but  few  other  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  Roman  city  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  modem  town. 
The  district  yields  excellent  com,  wine,  and  vegetables. 

After  receiving  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Medea  and  Jendel  hills,  the  Shelif 
sweeps  by  the  eminence  occupied  by  Amura,  the  "  Fortunate,"  successor  of  the 
Roman  Sufasar.  Beyond  this  point  it  trends  westwards,  and  near  Lavarande  eaters 
the  broad  low-lying  plain  traversed  by  the  railway  between  Algiers  and  Oran. 
North-east  of  Lavarande  the  nearly  horizontal  terrace  of  Zakkar-el-Gharbi  is 

•A  , 

Fig.  116.— MnjAKA,  Snx  or  Amznuji. 
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occupied  by  the  town  of  Miliam,  at  an  altitude  of  2,460  feet.  From  this  com- 
manding position  a  view  is  afforded  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  bhie  hills  stretching 
beyond  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Warsenis.  The  present  town,  rebuilt  by  the 
French,  preserves  no  remains  of  the  Roman  Malliana,  and  very  few  of  the  more 
recent  Arab  buildings.  The  neighbouring  vineyards  yield  a  highly  esteemed 
ivine. 

West  of  Affretille  and  Lavarande  in  the  Shelif  Yalley  follow  several  populous 
villages,  such  as  Duperre  and  8aint-Cyprien  dea  Attqf,  the  latter  noteworthy  as  the 
only  Arab  community  converted  to  Catholicism.  Its  members,  however,  are 
exclusively  orphans  or  foundlings  rescued  during  the  famine  of  1867,  and  brought 
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TIAEET— MOSTAOANEM— MATAMOBE. 


^  np  aloof  from  their  kindred.  Farther  on  the  railway  passes  by  Wed  Fodda,  some 
miles  below  which  OrUanwille,  capital  of  the  Lower  SheUf  Valley,  was  founded  in 
1843  on  the  site  of  El-Asnam.  Here  bUkxI  the  church  of  the  Oppidum  Tingitei, 
dating  from  the  fourth  century,  of  which  a  crypt  and  mosaic  pavement  still 
remain. 

Near  the  confluence  of  the  Shelif  and  Wed  Riu  stands  the  large  village  of 
Inkermann,  whUe  the  neighbouring  Mount  Guezzul  (3,680  feet)  is  occupied  by 
Tiaret  [Tiharei,  Tihert),  which  in  1843  succeeded  as  capital  of  the  district  to 
Takdemt,  or  New  Tiaret,  chosen  by  Abd-el-Kader  in  1836  as  the  central  stronghold 


Fig.  117.— MORAOAKXK. 
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of  his  kingdom,  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1811.  South-west  of  the  two 
Tiarets,  and  in  the  same  basin  of  the  Mixta,  lies  <\v:>  Berber  town  of  Frenda,  east  of 
which  three  northern  spurs  of  the  Jebel  AJrhr  ai ,  or  "  Green  Hills,"  are  surmounted 
by  the  so-called  jedar%,  quadrangiilar  structures  some  60  feet  high,  terminating 
above  in  step  pyramids.  On  the  neighbouring  cliffs  are  some  prehistoric  sculptures 
and  colossal  dolmens,  one  of  whose  blocks  is  said  to  be  no  less  than  150  feet  long. 
Tiaret  will  soon  be  connected,  by  a  railway  already  in  progress,  with  the  ancie' 
town  of  Moataganem,  which  stands  near  the  coast  on  a  cliff  over  300  feet  high, 
divided  by  a  ravine  into  two  quarters.     To  the  east  is  the  military  town  of 
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Matamore,  to  the  weat  Mostaganem  proper,  which  has  heen  almost  entirely  rehuilt  in 
the  European  style.  During  the  sway  of  Eheir-ed-Din  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Mostaganem  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Algeria,  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
Algiers-Oran  railway  it  formed  the  commercial  centre  of  the  SheUf  basin.  At 
present  it  has  fallen  to  the  position  of  a  secondary  town  with  an  exposed  roadstead, 
and  without  railway  communication  with  the  interior.  South  and  west  are  some 
populous  villages,  of  which  the  largest  is  Abukir,  and  the  most  celebrated  Mazagran, 
memorable  for  the  gallant  defence  of  its  small  French  garrison  in  1840. 

Near  the  source  of  the  river  Makta  lies  the  modem  town  of  Saida,  which  is  the 
central  station  of  the  railway  running  from  Arzeu  across  the  plateaux,  beyond  the 
region  of  the  shotts,  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  wastes.  Some  six  miles 
farther  south  is  the  large  village  of  Ain-el-Rfujar,  a  centre  of  the  alfa  industry, 
peopled  almost  exclusively  by  Spaniards.  On  a  southern  terrace  of  the  Beni- 
Bhugran  uplands  stands  Mascara,  or  the  "  permanent  camp,"  a  former  capital  of 
Algeria,  and  at  present  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  province 
of  Oran.  As  a  commercial  and  agricultural  centre  Mascara  still  enjoys  consider- 
able importance.  About  12  miles  to  the  south-west  are  the  mineral  waters  of 
Bu-Hanefia,  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Aqw»  Sirentea.  In  the 
Mascarr.  district  prehistoric  monuments,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  large  extinct 
animal  species,  are  numerous.  Here  were  found  the  skeletons  of  the  elephaa 
atlanticut,  and  of  a  variety  of  the  camel,  showing  that  this  animal,  which  was  not 
found  in  Mauritania  during  the  early  historic  period,  formed  port  of  the  local  fauna 
at  an  older  geological  epoch. 

Perrfgatw,  ^chioh  marks  the  spot  where  the  Algiers-Oran  and  Arzeu-Saida 
railways  cross  each  other,  enjoys  some  importance  as  a  depdt  for  agricultural 
produce.  The  district  is  watered  by  canals  derived  from  the  Habra,  in  whose 
valley  has  been  constructed  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  Algeria,  containing  at 
times  some  1,400,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  Its  barrage,  which  is  1,480  feet 
long  and  110  feet  high,  and  which  has  occasionally  given  way,  was  constructed  by 
a  financial  company  wluoh  farms  a  domain  of  65,000  acres  in  the  Maota  valley 
below  the  Habra  and  Sig  confluence.  The  centre  of  this  estate  is  D^brottueville, 
which  is  surrounded  by  extensive  vineyards. 


Arzeu — Oraw. 

Notwithstanding  its  Arab  name,  8idi  bel  Abbes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mekerm 
^ig),  is  quite  a  modem  place,  dating  only  from  the  year  1845.  It  is  the  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  and  one  of  the  most  charming  and  flourishing  towns  in 
Algeria.  North  of  it  and  on  the  same  river  lies  the  new  town  of  Saint- Denis,  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  and  well>cultivated  district  Beyond  this  point  the  Maota, 
formed  by  the  jimotion  of  the  Sig  and  Habra,  reaches  the  coast  near  the  little 
harbour  of  Port  attte  Poules,  north-west  of  which  is  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Arweu, 
one  of  the  best  havens  on  the  exposed  Algerian  seaboa^'d.     Occupying  the  site  vi. 
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Occupying  the  site  <A 


the  Roman  Partus  Magnus,  Arzeu  has  of  late  years  acquired  fresh  importance  as 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  which  taps  the  al&  districts  of  the  upland  plateaux. 
Besides  al&,  it  exports  salt,  chlorine,  soda,  and  other  chemicals,  either  collected  or 


Fig.  118.— ABzmr. 
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manufactured  on  the  banks  of  the  salino  Lake  El-Melah,  in  which  basin  about  two 
million  tons  of  salt  are  yearly  deposited.  Some  Boman  ruins  are  scattered  along 
the  beach,  at  one  i^t  numerous  enough  to  take  the  name  of  "  Old  Arzeu."    In 
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the  neighbourhood  the  largest  places  are  Saint-Leu  and  SainUChud,  the  latter 
forming  the  intermediate  station  between  Arzeu  and  Oran. 

Oran,  the  Wahtan  or  Ouharan  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  is  the  first  commercial 
mart  in  Algeria,  and  for  a  time  rivalled  Algiers  itself  in  wealth  and  population. 
Founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  by  the  Andalusian  Moors,  it  soon 
acquired  importance,  thanks  to  the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Mera-el-Kebir,  or  the 
"  Great  Port,"  sheltered  by  the  Jebel  Santon  headland  from  the  dangerous  north 
and  north-west  winds.    This  harbour  of  refuge,  the  Portm  Dmnus  of  the  Romans, 
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is  encircled  by  steep  cliffs,  affording  no  space  for  a  large  town.  Hence  Oran  lies 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  where  the  hills  disappear,  leaving  a  wide  opening 
landwards.  From  the  strategic  point  of  view  this  breach  also  offers  great  advan- 
tages, being  defended  by  a  natural  fortress,  adding  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
enclosures. 

After  a  Spanish  occupation  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  O't^n  fell  into  ike 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1708.    The  Spaniards,  returning  in  1732,  were  not  finally 
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expelled  till  1792,  two  years  after  the  place  had  been  ruined  by  an  earthquake  and 
a  fire.  Since  its  occupation  by  the  French  in  1831,  the  Spanish  defensive  works 
have  been  restored,  and  Oran  rendered  almost  impregnable,  at  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  labour  and  money.  At  present  it  covers  a  space  at  least  five  times 
more  extensive  than  the  old  town,  whose  three  thousand  inhabitants  were  crowded 
in  between  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  the  headland  commanded  by  the  now 
useless  fortifications  of  the  Ch&teau-Neuf .  Here  the  Ain-Ruina  ravine  has  been 
tilled  in  to  connect  the  western  quarters  with  those  of  the  Karguenta  suburb, 
stretching  away  in  the  direction  of  Arzeu.     The  chief  public  buildings  are  grouped 
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towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  intermediate  terrace  separating  the  marina 
from  the  railway  station. 

In  Oran  the  French,  including  the  naturalised  Jews,  are  still  exceeded  in 
number  by  the  Spaniards,  who  monopolise  some  of  the  local  industries.  The 
Mussulmans,  who  form  a  very  small  minority  of  diverse  origin,  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  southern  district  of  Jahli,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Black  Village."  But 
whatever  their  nationality  or  religion,  the  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  trade,  although  science  and  letters  are  represented  by  the  most 
important  geographical  and  archeeological  society  in  Algeria,  besides  a  library 
and  small  museum  occupying  a  part  of  the  town  halL     Here  alfa  grass,  mineral 
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orea,  and  com  are  shipped  in  exchange  for  European  wares.  A  pier  over  half  a 
mile  long,  which  springs  from  the  foot  of  Fort  Lamoune  (La  Moune,  Mona), 
advances  to  depths  of  65  feet,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  60  acres,  divided  by 
secondary  piers  into  secondary  basins,  which  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  largest  vessels.  The  great  advantage  of  the  port  of  Oran  is  its  proximity  to 
Spain,  being  only  120  miles,  or  eight  hours  by  steam  from  Carthagena.  Its  total 
yearly  trade,  which  has  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years,  now  exceeds  1,230,000 
tons,  exclusive  of  the  local  fisheries,  valued  at  about  £30,000. 

West  of  the  Jebel  Santon  stretches  the  so-called  Plain  of  the  Andalusians,  a 
triangular  tract  terminating  northwards  at  Cape  Falcon,  and  laid  out  in  vineyards 
dotted  over  with  pleasant  hamlets.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Andalusian  Moors, 
who  after  their  expulsion  from  Spain  settled  here  in  large  numbers.  Four  miles 
south  of  this  point  the  imfinished  railway  branching  off  from  the  main  line  to 
Algiers  in  the  direction  of  Marocoo  passes  by  Misserghin,  one  of  the  chief  ag^- 
cultural  centres  of  the  department.  Near  the  neighbouring  sebkha,  which  has 
already  been  partly  drained,  follow  at  short  intervals  the  towns  of  Bu-Tte.U», 
Lurtnel  and  Er-Bahel,  and  beyond  the  Bio  Salado,  but  still  in  the  same  basin, 
Ain-Temwynt,  the  Timid  of  the  Romans,  on  a  high  cliff  in  a  rich  mineral  district 
South  of  this  place  are  the  famous  onyx  mines  of  Ain-Tekbakk,  already  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  still  the  richest  in  the  province. 


Tlbmcbn — ^Nemovbs. 


In  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Isser,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Tafna,  the  chief 
commune  is  that  of  Latnoriciire,  a  future  station  of  the  railway  intedded  to  connect 
Oran  with  Tletncen  through  Sidi-bel- Abbes.  Tlemcen,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Isser,  at  the  northern  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  over  2,600  feet  high,  rankii  fifth 
for  population  and  first  for  historic  memories  of  all  the  Algerian  towns.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  territce  planted  with  fruit-trees  A  all  sorts,  whence  the 
Roman  colony  took  the  name  of  Pomaria.  But  the  Roman  settlement  lay  more 
to  the  south-east,  where  are  still  visible  the  remains  of  Agadir,  or  the  "  Ramparts.'^ 
Its  materials  served  as  a  quarry  to  build  the  western  town,  of  Tagrart,  how  known 
as  Tlemcen,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Zenata  Berber  confederation. 
Frequently  besieged,  stormed,  wasted  with  hunger  and  the  sword,  it  nevertheless 
rose  to  great  power  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  said  to  contain 
twenty-five  thousand  families. 

At  that  flourishing  epoch  it  rivalled  the  great  European  cities  as  a  centre  of 
trade,  the  industries,  wealth,  the  arts  and  sciences;  like  Cordova,  Seville,  and 
Grenada,  it  furnished  a  fresh  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  to  which  the 
Berber  race  is  capable  of  attiiicing.  The  minarets  and  cupolas  of  its  mosques,  its 
carvings  and  mural  arabesques  perpetuate  the  renown  of  the  Zenata  artists,  while 
the  chronicles  record  the  artistic  marvels  displayed  at  the  Court  of  Tlemcen. 
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handsome  Berber  mosques.    Amongst  its  architectural  curiosities  are  the  nave  of 
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the  Great  Mosque,  supported   on  seventy-two  columns,  and  especially  that  of 
Abu- '1- Hassan,  disposed  in  three  sections  supported  on  onyx  columns.    One  of  the 
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insoriptions  collected  in  the  museum  is  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Boabdil,  last 
king  of  Grenada,  who  died  here,  and  not,  as  traditionally  supposed,  in  Marocco.    ■ 
At  El-Eubbad,  over  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Tlemcen,  stands  the  famous  kubba 
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of  Sidi  Bu-Medin,  the  learned  Andalusian  Moor,  who  taught  at  Bagdad  and  in 
Spain  during  the  twelfth  century.    Other  historic  monuments  of  some  interest  <ire 
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found  at  Mafuura,  2  miles  to  the  south-west,  including  a  graceful  minaret  over 
130  feet  high,  half  of  which,  built,  according  a>  the  local  legend,  by  CThristian 
hands,  has  become  detached  longitudinally,  leaving  the  portion  erected  by  the 
faithful  intact. 

The  European  settlement  of  Remehi,  conveniently  situated  below  the  confluence 
of  *hz  laser  and  Tafna,  forms  the  chief  station  between  Tlemcen  and  its  natural 
outport,  Beni-Sqf,  which,  notwithstanding  a  badly  protected  harbour,  does  an  active 
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export  trade,  especially  in  the  excellent  iron  ores  worked  by  over  one  thousand 
miners  in  the  neighbouring  metalliferous  district.  Over  a  mile  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tafna  lies  the  island  o)  Rashgun,  the  Arshgul  of  the  Arabs,  which  afEords 
a  shelter  to  the  approaches  of  the  river.  Near  the  lighthouse  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  town,  and  other  remains  are  strewn  over  the 
whole  seaboard.    North-east  of  Beni-Saf  stand  the  vestiges  of  the  Roman  port  of 
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Camarata.  South  of  Rash  gun  are  the  scattered  stones  of  Takebrit,  or  the  "Vaults," 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Siga,  and  to  the  west  the  fragments  of  an  ancient 
enclosure  not  far  from  Capo  Honein,  a  name  transformed  by  seafarers  into  that  of 
Noah.  At  this  point,  overlooked  by  the  escarpments  of  the  Jebel  Tajara,  stood 
the  important  Arab  town  of  Honein,  one  of  the  outports  of  Tlemcen  before  the 
conquest  of  Oran  by  the  Spaniards. 

Between  the  Tafna  and  the  Marocco  frontier  the  modem  French  seaport  of 
Nemoura  occupies  the  site  of  the  Arab  town  of  Jemda-el-Oha»au>at  {Raxatcat),  the 
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Roman  Ad  Fratrea.  This  Latin  name  is  explained  by  ibo  two  rooks,  still  known 
as  the  "  Two  Brothers,"  which  lie  oft  the  coast  to  the  west ;  while  the  Arabic 
appellation  of  the  "  Corsairs'  Mosque  "  recalls  the  time  when  this  creek  was  a  nest 
of  pirates.  East  of  the  city  rises  the  bluff  on  which  stood  the  corsairs'  stronghold 
and  mosque.  The  port  is  not  sufficiently  sheltered  to  give  access  at  all  times  to 
the  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  which  place  Nemours  in  direct  (»mmunicatioii 
with  Oran  and  with  the  Spanish  ports  of  MeUlla  on  the  Marocco  coast,  and 
Almeria  and  Malaga  on  the  opposite  Andalusian  seaboard.  Like  the  Berber  town  of 
Nedroma,  lying  14  miles  to  the  south,  it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  abound  in  rich 
iron,  manganese,  and  other  mineral  ores.    Near  the  kubba  of  SuU-Brahim,  to  the 
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Bouth-west,  the  Arab  war  of  independence  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  surrender 
of  Abd-el-Eader  in  1847. 

Compared  with  the  coastlands  and  uplands  of  the  Tell,  tho  southern  platf  i  vx 
and  regions  draining  to  the  Sahara  are  very  sparsely  peopled,  the  Arab  sa  J  i'  'cm^ 
tribes  here  occupying  vast  spaces  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  wi  ^  tH ' 
French  settlers,  exclusive  of  the  naturalised  Jews,  numbered  scarcely  five  thvi'^tsund 
.altogether  in  1881.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Roman  towns  and  farmsteads  in  the  upland 
valleys  of  the  Aures  and  other  districts  show  that  many  of  these  extensive  tracts 
enjoy  a  soil  and  climate  highly  favourable  to  European  civilisation. 


Attres — ^Batna. 
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The  Aures,  or  Auras,  properly  so  called — that  is,  the  "  Cedar  Mountains,"  accord- 
ing to  some  etymologists — is  comprised  between  the  course  of  the  Wed-el-Eantara 
and  that  of  the  Wed-el-Arab,  and  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  peoples  of  Berber 
speech,  but  of  diverse  origin.  Although  there  has  evidently  been  much  displace- 
ment of  populations  since  the  Roman  epoch,  the  coxmtry  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Turks  nor  reduced  by  the  French  till  the  year  1845.  Tet  the  latter  are  already 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  "  Rum&n,"  or  old  Roman  colonists,  and  the 
inscriptions  and  other  local  monuments  constitute  m  the  eyes  of  the  natives  their 
most  legitimate  title  to  the  possession  of  Algeria.  "The  Rumi,  sons  of  the  Rum&n, 
have  only  resumed  the  patrimony  of  their  fathers."  To  these  are  attributed  all 
the  ruins  of  the  land,  and  especially  the  circular  graves  still  scattered  in  hundreds 
over  the  uplands  of  the  Mens  Auradus.  Roman  blood  probably  betrays  itself  in 
the  prevalent  fair  tjrpe,  and  some  of  the  most  important  tribes  even  as  for  south  as 
the  Saharian  oases  still  bear  the  name  of  Rum&niya.  The  current  Berber  dialect 
retains  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  the  names  of  the  months,  bignu  (from  pinus  f). 
Hie  cedar-tree,  bu  ini  (^bonus  annu$),  the  salutation  at  the  New  Tear,  and  others. 

Although  traditionally  converted  to  Islam  by  a  certain  "  Saint "  Sidi  Abdullah, 
before  the  French  occupation  most  of  the  natives  were  Mohammedans  only  in 
name.  But  Arabic  having  been  adopted  as  the  official  language,  both  the  Arab 
speech  and  religion  have  since  been  widely  diffused  amongst  these  Berber  high- 
landers.  The  indigenous  dialects,  Zenatia  in  the  eastern,  Tmazirt  (Tem&zirha)  in 
the  western  districts,  often  take  the  general  nam§  of  Teshawit  (vulgarly  Shawia), 
from  the  Arabic  Sh&wi,  "  Shepherds,"  and  this  term  is  even  collectively  applied  to 
aU  the  Algerian  Berbers,  except  the  Eabyles. 

The  rising  French  settlement  of  Khenahela,  conveniently  situated  at  the  con- 
verging point  of  several  fertile  valleys,  commands  the  north-eastern  Aures  district. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Mascula,  and  numerous  ruins  are  found,  especially 
towards  the  north  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  Bagai.  Megalithio 
monuments,  such  as  graves  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones,  are  also  scattered  in 
thousands  over  this  regpion.  Sidi'N'qfi,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Aures, 
in  the  Wed-el-Arab  basin,  is  noted  for  its  h^dsome  mosque,  and  in.  the  district 
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arc  several  influential  zawyas  (religious  communities),  such  as  that  of  Khairnn 
in  the  fjobel  Sheshar,  and  Liana  near  the  old  Roman  military  post  of  Dnden  {Ad 
Badias). 

West  of  the  Tizugarin  pass  stretches  the  extensive  plain  which  seems  destined 
to  become  the  centre  of  European  colonisation  in  the  Aures,  but  whose  rich 
pastures  are  meantime  held  in  common  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Ulad-Daud 
tribe.  Here  begins  the  valley  of  the  Wed-el-Abiad,  which  has  a  south-westerly 
course,  losing  itself  in  the  Sahara  below  the  Tranimin  gorges.  The  nearly 
parallel  Wed  Abdi  Valley  is  held  by  the  brave  Ulad-Abdi  tribe,  whose  stronghold 


Pig.  126. — ^Tbk  Shxlita  akd  Plain  or  Mkdina. 
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of  Nara  was  razed  by  tiie  French  in  1850.    The  present  capital  of  the  tribe  is 
Menaa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  Aures  highlands. 

Batna,  commanding  the  northern  districts  of  this  region,  is  at  once  an 
important  military  station  and  the  chief  administrative  centre  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  province  of  Constantine.  It  occupies  between  the  Aures  and 
Tugueur  uplands  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Ehenshela,  lying  in  a  pMn 
which  affords  direct  communication  in  one  direction  with  the  Rummel,  in  another 
with  the  Hodna  basin.    Here  converge  all  the  more  important  natural  routes  south 
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of  Constantine ;  hence  the  neighbouring  Lambtesis  (Lambessa),  had  been  chosen  by 


the  Romana  aa  the  head-quarters  of  the  famous  Tertia  Augusta  legion,  and  the 
centre  of  Numidia  Miliciaua. 


T.AM-RP!Hp/^ 


bad  been  cbosen  by 


Lambessa. 

The  New  LambeBsis  (Nonvelle  Lamb^se),  as  Batna  was  at  first  officially  called, 
cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  splendours  of  the  old  LambaBsis,  the  Tuzzut  of  the 


Fig.  128.— FuK  Kbamtiha. 
Scale  1 :  8S,000. 
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igusta  legion,  and  the 


Berbers,  which  covered  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  and  whose  remarkable 
ruins  are  still  far  from  having  been  thoroughly  explored.     Here  L^n  R^nier 
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alone  deciphered  over  one    thousand  inscriptions,  and  the   great  collection   of 
"  Algerian  Inscriptions  "  already  contains  over  fifteen  hundred  from  this  place, 
including  some  of  great  historic  value.     The  sites  have  been  determined  of  two 
camps,  one  that  of  the  Third  Legion,  the  best  preserved  of  all  in  the  Roman  world,  v 
In  its  centre  stiu  stands  a  large  portion  of  the  PrsBtorium,  now  converted  into  a  i 
museum.     Of  the  forty  triumphal  arches  seen  by  Peyssonnel  in  the  last  century,  f- 
when  the  city  was  still  almost  entire,  four  only  are  now  standing.     Most  of  the 
other  buildings,  except  the  tombs  lining  the  Roman  way,  have  also  been  demolished 
to  supply  materials  for  the  construction  of  barracks,  houses,  and  prisons.  ¥ 


Fig.  129.— Ahoxbrt  Boxah  Towns  in  Nobih  ▲ran. 
Bale  1 :  600,000. 
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The  henshir  of  Timegad,  12  miles  east  of  Lambossa,  ia  all  that  remains  of  the 
Roman  Thamugas,  which  was  even  a  more  magnificent  plar  a  than  its  ntilghbour.  South 
of  this  point  the  narrow  Fwn  Ksantina  gorgd,  separating  the  plateaux  of  Bu-DriaBcn 
and  Kharruba,  is  crowned  with  circular  tombs,  pillara,  and  the  remains  uf  some 
Iiirge  buildinfl;8.  In  the  Batna  district  are  also  many  other  vestiges  of  the  pre- 
historic and  Roman  epochs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Medrasen  (Med- 
ghasen),  on  the  margin  of  a  sebkha  18  miles  north-east  of  Batna,  and  not  far  from 
the  Ain-  Yakut  station  on  the  Constantine  railway.  This  is  a  sepulchral  monument 
in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  Christian  Lady  near  Tipaza,  consisting  of  a 
circular  mass,  580  feet  round,  supporting  a  cone  and  surrounded  by  sixty  columns. 
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This  was  evidently  a  mausoleum  of  the  Numidian  kings,  older  th  m  that  erected 
by  Juba  near  lol  Caesarea.  In  the  district  are  several  other  conic  tombs,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Westwards  in  the  direction  of  Selif  follow  several  other 
Roman  towns,  such  as  Diana  Veteranorum,  the  present  Zana  and  Zarai  (Zraia>, 
where  was  found  a  curious  custom-house  tariff  attesting  the  former  importance  of 
the  trade  between  Mauritania  and  Sudan. 


Fig.  130.— A  Nail  Abab  Wokak. 


The  present  capital  of  the  extensive  Hodna  basin  is  Bu-Sdda,  the  "Happy 
Abode,"  a  picturesque  place  perched  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  gardens 
and  palm-groves.  Since  the  French  occupation  in  1849  its  trade  has  been 
considerably  developed,  and  its  commercial  relations  now  extend  northwards  to 
the  coast  towns,  southwards  to  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  South  of  this  place  the 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Nail  Ar  bs  occupies  a  vast  territory,  stretching 
westwards  to  the  Jebel  Amur,  easiwai-d*  to  the  ZibAn  district.     These  Arabs, 
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whose  camping-grounds  are  recognised  by  the  red-brown  colour  of  their  tents, 
breed  camels  on  the  steppes  and  sheep  on  the  hills,  cultivating  cereals  in  the 
depressions,  and  elsewhere  serving  to  maintain  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Sahara  and  the  Tell. 

The  military  port  of  Je\fa,  south-west  of  Bu-S&da  on  the  route  between  Algiers 
and  Laghwat,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Nail  territory.  Notwithstanding  the 
brackish  character  of  the  waters  flowing  north-west  to  the  Zahrez-el-Gharbi 
sebkha,  the  formerly  arid  slopes  in  this  district  have  been  successfully  reclaimed 
and  planted  with  the  Italian  poplar  and  other  large  trees.  These  favourable 
results  cannot  fail  to  encourage  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  European 
colonists,  who  have  begun  to  settle  in  the  upland  valleys  especially  of  the  Jebel 


Fig.  131.— Thb  Bv-ERAn.  MouNTAora. 
SMOe  1 :  8W,000. 
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Amur.  But  however  arid  in  app--^^ ranee  the  rocks  of  this  jugged  parting-line 
between  the  plateaux  and  the  Sahara,  Lbey  huve  %  betiuty  of  th'iir  own,  produced  by 
their  bold  outlines,  sharp  profile,  au  1  brilliant  tints.  There  are  few.  more  impres- 
sive sights  than  the  steep  cliffs  of  tiie  Jebel-bu-Khail,  streaked  in  colours  caused 
by  eroaive  action,  and  forming  the  scarp  of  a  regular  plateau  slightly  depressed 
towards  the  centre.  Ain-ea-Sultan,  near  this  disti'ict,  marks  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  this  direction.  A  few  ruins,  tha  last  occurring  south  from 
Algiers,  attest  the  presence  of  the  Eomans  at  a  point  beyond  which  the  French 
havo  already  pushed  the  frontiers  of  their  North  African  possessions. 

South-west  of  Batna  the  route  towards  the  desert  and  the  railway  now  in  pro- 
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gress takes  the  direction  of  the  Fl-Biar  pass  (3,630  feet),  where  the  road  begins  to 
fall,  at  first  imperceptibly,  towards  the  Sahara.  The  Wed-el-Kantara,  a  small 
Etrf^am  descending  abruptly  through  a  succession  of  cascades  from  a  height  of  over 
330  feet,  skirts  the  highway,  swollen  by  other  torrents  from  all  the  lateral  valleys. 
The  debris  strewn  at  the  issue  of  these  gorges  are  supposed  by  M,  Grad  to  be 
moraines  of  glacial  origin.  Eight  and  left  rise  the  limestone  cliffs,  broken  by 
faults,  bristling  with  jagged  peaks,  offering  here  and  there  scarcely  ifficient 
humus  for  the  growth  of  a  few  shrubs.  But  suddenly  the  cliffs  retire  and  the 
stream  rushes  over  a  cascade  spanned  by  a  one-arched  Boman  bridge,  whence  the 
name  of  El-Kantara,  the  "  bridge  "  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  a  solitary  link  between 
the  Tell,  and  the  Sahara.  Of  all  the  many  romantic  sights  in  Algeria,  none  is 
more  striking  than  this,  where  the  sharpest  contrast  is  presented  between  the 
rocky  plateaux  and  the  Saharian  oases.  The  Arabs  are  firmly  persuaded,  and  the 
belief  is  partly  justified  by  the  facts,  that  all  the  moisture-bearing  clouds  from  the 
Tell  are  arrested  by  the  summits  of  the  £1-Kantara  cliffs,  where  "  the  rain  dies 
away."  On  the  one  hand  is  the  region  of  winter,  on  the  other  of  summer ;  above 
the  Tell,  below  the  Sahara;  here  the  hills  are  black  and  the  colour  of  rain,  there 
rose-tinted  and  the  colour  of  fine  weather. 


Biskra — ^Toloa. 

Biskra,  capital  of  the  Zib&ns,  who  stretch  eastwards  to  the  Tunisian  frontiers, 
occupies  an  important  strategic  position  at  the  approach  to  the  desert.  At  this 
point  of  the  ancient  Mauiitania  the  French  plough  the  land  already  tilled  by  ike 
Romans,  and  the  present  Fort  Samt-Germain  rises  not  far  from  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  Ad  Piacinam.  But  farther  south  no  Boman  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered,  although  legend  speaks  of  a  "  B(iman  "  host  annihilated  by  the  nomads 
near  Tamema,  and  of  another  swallowed  up  in  the  Temaaain  swamps. 

Like  the  kasbah  that  it  has  replaced,  the  French  fort  at  Biskra  has  been 
erected  above  the  oasis  whose  waters  it  commands.  Here  the  united  stream  of  the 
Wed-el-Kantara  and  Wed  Abdi  still  discharges  a  small  volume  even  in  summer. 
The  Biskra  oasis,  which  is  planted  with  one  hundred  and  foi^y  thousand  date- 
palms  and  some  thousand  olive  trees,  said  to  derive  from  Boman  times,  has  lately 
become  a  winter  resort,  where  many  invalids  from  the  north  of  France  seek  health 
beneath  an  ever- cloudless  sky. 

In  the  Zab  Shergui,  or  Eastern  Zab,  the  oases  ave  developed  in  a  narrow  zone 
skirted  on  one  side  by  the  escarpments,  on  the  other  by  the  saline  margin  of  the 
Melghigh  depression.  In  this  region  the  most  extensive  palra-groves,  south-cast 
of  Biskra,  are  those  of  8idi-0kba,  so  named  from  the  mosque  raised  aKive  the  tomb 
of  the  famous  conqueror.  Here  probably  perished,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  founder  of  Kairwan,  the  leader  who,  according  to  the  legend,  spuixed 
his  steed  beyond  the  MaghrrH-el-Aksa  into  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic.    The  zawya 
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enclosing  his  tomb  has  become  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  whole  country,  and 
one  of  the  famoiis  schools  of  Mussulman  law  in  Algeria. 


Fig.  132. — ExAirciPATED  NaaBxas,  Bibzba. 


South-west  of  Biskra  a  nmnerons  group  of  oases  take  the  name  of  Zab  Dahn, 
the  Northern  Zab,  and  Zab  Ouebli,  the  Southern  Zab,  names  scarcely  justified  by 
their  relative  position  to  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Zib&ns.     Here  also  the 
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Roman  anna  had  penetrated,  and  the  capital  of  these  oases  still  possesses  a  Homan 
castle,  whose  inhabitants  have  replaced  the  roof  by  a  layer  of  earth  supporting  a 
few  date-palms.  The  palm  groves  of  the  Northern  Zab  yield  the  finest  dates  in 
the  country ;  but  the  cultivated  tracts  do  not  suffice  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants,  although  fresh  oases  have  recently  been  created  by  the  French  settlers. 
The  capital  of  the  archipelago  is  Tolga,  a  great  religious  centre,  with  some 
fifteen  mosques  and  a  zawya  even  more  powerful  than  that  of  Sidi  Okba,  attracting 
to  its  school  of  Arab  jurisprudence  as  many  as  one  thousand  students.  Its  political 
influence  also,  always  conciliatory  towards  the  French,  makes  itself  felt  as  far  as 
the  Tunisiau  frontier.     In  the  Lishana  oasis,  north-west  of  Tolga,  a  few  ruins  mark 


Fig.  133.— Oins  or  ihb  Nobthekn  and  SoirrHBBN  Zaum. 
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the  site  of  Zaacha,  which  after  its  heroic  defence  and  destruction  by  the  French  in 
1849,  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

South  of  Biskra,  the  Tugurt  route,  which  will  soon  be  accompanied  by  a  railway, 
traverses  the  newly  created  oasis  of  Um-el-Thiur,  and  after  skirting  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Jeddi,  follows  the  west  side  of  the  Shott  Melghigh  and  its  southern 
prolongation,  the  Shott  Merwan.  Here  the  oases  run  north  and  south  in  the  plain 
of  the  Wed  High,  beneath  which  the  underground  waters  are  tapped  at  intervals 
by  old  and  modem  artesian  wells.  Thanks  to  the  recent  borings  of  the  French 
engir  3ers,  the  palm  groves  of  Mghaier  now  contain  some  fifty  thousand  trees,  while 
extensive  tracts  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  UgMana  and  Tamerna 
districts.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century  the  supply  of  water  has  increased  four- 
fold, changing  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Wed  Righ,  and  causing  new  oases  and 
villages  to  spring  up  in  all  directions. 
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The  Ruagha  (Burha,  Raara),  or  inhabitants  of  the  High,  numbering  about 
thirteen  thousand,  belong  to  the  Zenata  Berber  family ;  but  their  dark  colour  and 

Negroid  features  betray  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  black  blood.  Of  late  years 
their  material  condition  has  greatly  im- 
proved. They  now  raise  large  crops  of 
barley ;  most  of  them  have  become  inde- 
pendent proprietors  of  palm  g^ves,  and 
have  paid  off  the  cliiroii  of  the  usurers, 
by  whom  they  had  formerly  been  reduced 
almost  to  the  condition  of  serfs. 

Tugurt,  with  its  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  palm-trees,  is  the  natural  capital 
of  the  Wed  High,  and  the  oldest  oasis 
in  this  region.  It  lies  below  the  under- 
g^und  confluence  of  the  Wed  Miya  and 
Igharghar,  230  fee'  above  the  sea,  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  a  plateau  rising  several 
hundred  feet  higher.  Its  form  is  that 
of  un  oval  enclosed  by  a  broad  but  now 
dried-up  ditch,  beyond  which  it  is  pro- 
♦exjted  \y  a  mound  from  the  ever-en- 
"  acL  : ,'  sands.  Since  the  French 
./<  .ap;:uon  in  1854  the  population  has 
-..oubled,  and  many  of  the  old  earthen  or 
adobe  houses  have  been  replaced  by  dwell- 
ings constructed  with  blocks  of  gypsum, 
with  galleries  and  upper  stories.  Suburbs 
have  sprung  up  beyond  die  enclosures, 
and  its  trade  and  industries  have  been 
greatly  developed.  About  8  miles  to  the 
south  is  the  religious  metropolis  of  Te- 
mamn,  containing  the  zawya  of  Tamelhat, 
a  branch  of  the  Ain-Mahdi  confraternity, 
but  now  enjoying  more  authority  than 
tihe  mother-house,  its  influence  being  felt 
as  far  as  Senegal. 

8^,  the  most  isolated  of  all  the  Al- 
gerian oases,  lies  about  60  miles  east  of 
Tugurt,  on  the  route  to  Jerid.     Here  the  Wed  Sfif,  whose  waters  are  nowhere 
visible  on  the  surface,  maintains  a  group  of  ten  oases,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty 
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thousand  palms,  yielding  dates  of  an  excellent  quality,  besides  other  fruit-trees, 
such  as  the  orange,  apricot,  fig,  and  in  the  shade,  vegetables  and  tobacco.  But  like 
most  of  the  Saharian  oases,  these  gardens  belong  not  to  the  cultivators,  but  to  the 
warlike  nomads,  who  claim  the  larger  share  of  the  crops.  Grouped  under  the 
general  name  of  Trftd,  and  associated  with  the  Rebaias,  Ferjans,  and  other 
marauders,  these  Arab  pastors,  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  the  district  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  pitch  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
oases,  leaving  the  cultivation  of  the  land  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious 
Adwans. 

£1-  Wed,  the  chief  of  the  Sftf  oases,  comprises  a  group  of  about  one  thousand 
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houses,  and  like  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  seat  of  a  religious  confraternity, 
which  maintains  commercial  and  friendly  rehitions  with  all  the  brotherhoods  of 
North  Africa.  Ouemar  and  Kwinin  are  also  populous  communities ;  but  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kwinin  are  nearly  blind,  from  the  action  of  the  fine  sand  with 
which  the  air  is  frequently  charged.  The  Sftf  is  the  only  part  of  the  Sahara  in 
which  recent  marine  shells,  a  bueeinum  and  a  balanus,  have  hitherto  been  found. 
But  most  geologists  are  of  opinion  that  these  isolated  shells  are  not  now  in  situ, 
but  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  by  natural  agencies. 

Like  the  oases  of  the  Wed  High,  those  of  the  Wed  Jeddi  belong  also  to  the 
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basin  of  the  "inland  sea,"  if  this  term  can  be  any  longer  appUed  to  rt^  saline 
agression  of  the  Shott  Melghigh.  More  than  half  of  .^-f  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
towards  the  Sahara,  from  the  Jebel  Amur  to  the  Tunisian  frontier,  forms  part  of 
this  basin,  the  central  reservoir  of  which  is  at  present  almost  dry. 

/^^■•'.  ,t  ■    '    .  • 

Laghwat — MZAB. 

The  watercourse  flowing  from  the  rising  village  of  Aflu,  capital  of  the  Amur 


Fig.  136.— Laohwat. 
Scmle  1 :  18,000. 
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Wghlanders.  is  joined  near  Ttyemut  by  a  stream  fed  by  tributaries  from  ^e 
southern  Amur  valleys,  and  passing  near  Ain-Mahdi,  the  reUgious  centre  of  the 
famous  Tij&niya  order,  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  its  FO»pe"ty  was 
ruined  by  the  choice  made  of  Laghwat  by  the  French  as  the  capital  of  theSahanaa 
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regions  in  the  province  of  Algeria.  Already  connected  with  Algiers  by  a  carriage 
road,  Laghwat  (El-Aghwat)  seems  destined  to  become  the  ptarting-point  of  the 
future  railway  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  Twat  oasis.  Although  standing  at 
an  altitude  of  2,470  feet,  it  lies  beyond  the  border  ranges  of  the  Algerian  plateau, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Mzi,  which  a  few  miles  farther 
down  takes  the  name  of  Jeddi.  An  irrigation  canal  derived  from  this  stream 
circulates  through  the  oasis,  winding  away  between  two  hills  to  the  plains  beyond. 
On  these  hills  are  perched  the  houses  of  Laghwat,  disposed  in  amphitheatrical 
form  along  the  slopes.  Like  those  of  other  Berber  towns,  the  inhabitants  were 
formerly  grouped  in  two  distinct  quarters,  according  to  their  origin.  In  the  public 
assembly  were  equally  represented  the  Ulad-Serghins  of  the  west,  the  eastern 
Ahlafs,  and  the  southern  Ulad-el-Haj-A'issa,  or  "Sons  of  the  Pilgrim  A'issa."  One 
of  the  present  Laghwat  confraternities  belongs  to  the  famous  Senfisiya  brotherhood. 

The  fifteen  thousand  palms  of  Laghwat,  which  yield  dates  of  indifferent  quality, 
occupy  a  part  of  the  oasis,  the  rest  of  the  land  being  planted  with  European 
fruits,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  vegetables, 
especially  onions,  besides  some  olive,  lemon,  and  orange  trees.  These  varied 
products  are  largely  exported  by  caravans,  mostly  tmder  the  escort  of  members 
of  the  Larba&  Arab  confederacy,  who  are  nearly  all  affiliated  to  the  Tij&niya 
confraternity. 

Below  Laghwat  the  Jeddi  traverses  districts  which  in  many  cases  might  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  If  properly  irrigated,  the  rich  alluvial  soil  in  the 
depressions,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  would  yield  abundant  crops.  After 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Demmed,  flowing  from  the  mountain  gorges  near  the 
picturesque  hamlets  of  Mesadd  and  Demmed,  belonging  to  the  XJlad-Nail  tribe,  the 
Jeddi  continues  its  intermittent  course  across  an  extensive  steppe  region  frequented 
by  nomad  pastors.  The  oases,  properly  so-called,  reappear  in  its  lower  valley 
south  of  the  2iab  Dahri.  Here  the  most  popidous  settlement  is  that  of  the  TJlad- 
Jellals,  which  comprises  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its 
palms  and  garden-plot,  and  possessing  its  own  well  sunk  to  the  underground 
reservoir.  The  Ulad-Jellals  are  separated  by  a  feud  of  long  staiiding  from  their 
weetem  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sidi  Khakd  oasis. 


Ghardaya.' 


South  of  the  sandy  and  steppe  regions  frequented  by  the  Ulad-Nail,  Larba&, 
Hajej,  and  Harazlia  tribes,  the  Beni-Mzab  confederation  occupies  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  cretaceous  plateaux  traversed  by  the  Wed  Mzab  and  other 
surface  and  underground  streams,  which  flow  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wed  Miya.  Lying  nearly  120  miles  south  of  the  advanced  French  station  of 
Laghwat,  the  religious  and  trading  Mzabite  republic  endeavoured  long  to  maintain 
its  political  independence ;  but  it  was  fain,  in  1850,  to  recognise  the  suzerainty 
of  France.     Its  capital,  Qhardaya,  was  seized  seven  years  afterwards  by  a  French 
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detachment ;  lastly,  in  1882,  its  annexation  was  formally  proclaimed,  a  fort  erected 
above  Ghardaya  receiving  the  small  garrison  which  was  here  stationed  to  represent 
the  new  Government. 

The  Mzabites. 


fc 
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Although  of  undoubted  Berber  descent,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the 
Eabyles  and  Tuaregs,  the  Mzabites  are  allied  in  dogma  and  rites  with  the 
Wahabites  of  Arabia.  Like  these,  they  trace  the  origin  of  their  sect  to  the 
teachings  of  Abd- Allah  ben  Ib&dh,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  Ib^dhite  doctrines  were  diffused  throughout  Oman  and  other  parts 
of  Arabia,  and  thence  reached  Irak,  Ehorassan,  Turkestan,  and  India ;  but  they 
became  extinct  everywhere  in  Asia,  except  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where  they 
were  revived  under  a  new  form  by  the  modem  reformer,  Wahab.  In  Africa  the 
Ib&dhite  propaganda  produced  more  lasting  results,  but  only  amongst  the  Berbers, 
the  Nefusa  highlanders  in  Tripolitana,  the  Tunisian  Jar&bas,  and  the  Beni-Mzab 
of  Algeria.  Fundamentally  the  Ib&dhite  teachings  represent  an  older  religious 
evolution  than  those  of  the  other  Mohammedan  sects,  and  in  opposition  to  them 
allows  some  scope  for  the  action  of  free  will.  Frequently  persecuted  for  their 
theories  and  practices,  the  Mzabites  have  become  "  the  most  reticent  of  men,"  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  them  any  information  regarding  their  doctrines. 
By  dint  of  much  perseverance  and  tact,  M.  Masqueray  has,  nevertheless,  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  all  their  religious  writings  and  historic  records,  and  many 
of  these  valuable  Arab  manuscripts  have  already  been  published. 

Oppressed  by  the  true  believers,  the  Mzabites  have  been  often  compelled  to 
shift  from  place  to  place.  Forming  a  branch  of  the  Zenata  Berbers,  they  had 
founded  Tiaret  on  the  upland  plateau,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  held  their  ground  in  this  region  of  northern 
Mauritania.  Vanquished  by  the  Sanhejas,  they  were  thence  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Sahara,  where  they  occupied  the  Zibftn,  Wed  High,  and  Sftf  districts,  sinking 
wells  and  with  patient  industry^  bringing  much  land  under  cultivation:  But  they 
were  again  compelled  to  quit  their  new  homes,  and  withdraw  to  the  drques  and 
higher  mountain  gorges  about  the  headstreams  of  the  Maya. 

With  every  exodns  their  numbers  were  reduced,  but  the  survivors  became 
banded  all  the  more  closely  together,  displaying  an  ever-increasing  zeal  in  the 
observance  of  their  religious  practices  and  national  usages.  Their  tolbat,  at  once 
judges,  priests,  and  censors  of  the  public  morals,  armed  also  with  the  powers  of 
absolution,  purification,  and  anathema,  constitute  a  true  priesthood,  in  which 
Masqueray  recognises  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church — possibly  a  i>emnant  of 
the  religion  professed  by  the  Berbers  before  the  spread  of  Islam.  But  beneath  this 
Christian  element  traces  are  said  to  be  detected  of  a  still  older  worship,  that  of  the 
goddess  Thanit,  "  Mother  of  the  Rain." 

Most  of  the  Mzabites  are  clearly  Berbers,  as  shown  in  their  small  stature,  well- 
knit  frames,  broad  and  even  flat  features,  thick  lips,  high  forehead,  deep-set  eyes. 
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and  bushy  eyebrows.  Besides  many  Negroes,  still  virtually  slaves,  some  four 
hundred  Jews  dwell  amongst  them,  but  cnnnot  hold  any  land  in  the  oasis.  Naturally 
of  a  peaceful  disposition,  the  Mzabites  have  allied  themselves  with  some  Arab  clans, 
who  pitch  their  tents  near  the  settlements,  and  who  in  former  times  served  as 
mercenaries.  Amongst  these  Arabs  are  some  descendants  of  the  old  occupiers  of 
the  land,  a  few  even  still  possessing  gardens  and  houses  in  the  oasis. 

Before  the  annexation,  each  Mzab  village  formed  a  small  independent  republic, 
administered  by  an  assembly  which  was  chosen  from  the  heads  of  families  with  a 
stake  in  the  community.  On  important  occasions  a  general  'assembly,  formed 
by  delegates  from  the  different  urban  bodies,  consulted  for  the  common  interests 
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of  the  confederacy.  Quarrels  often  broke  out  amongst  the  various  factions,  and,  as 
at  Ghadames,  the  combatants  fought  with  the  heavy  iron  or  wooden  keys  of  their 
doors,  always  worn  at  the  girdle.  The  head  of  the  family  is  absolute  master,  the 
children  being  incapable  of  holding  any  property  without  his  sanction.  The  women, 
who  nearly  always  marry  in  their  native  place,  are  not  permitted  to  emigrate ;  but 
they  are  well  |irotected  from  insult,  any  one  accosting  them  in  public  being  banished 
for  the  offence.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  with  weaving,  entirely  a  house  industry, 
while  the  men  do  all  the  field  and  garden  work. 

According  to  the  census  of  1882,  the  whole  group  of  oases  comprise  about 
193,000  palms,  with  a  population  of  over  thirty  thousand.    Nearly  all  are  owners 
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of  a  smaU  plot,  so  that  there  are  no  mendicanta  in  the  confederation.    Those 


reduced  to  want  are  supported  by  their  respective  communities.    But  howeyer 
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well  cultivated,  the  land  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  all  the  inhabitants,  about 
one-third  of  whom  reside  abroad,  chiefly  in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  other  coast  towns. 
The  emigrants  leave  their  famili  in  the  commune,  recognising  as  their  own  all 
children  bom  during  their  absence,  however  long  they  may  be  from  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  them  set  up  temporary  establishments  in  the  towns  where 
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they  are  settled,  and  mi  their  return  get  themselves  purified  by  the  priests  from  the 
stains  contracted  during  their  residence  amongst  the  ungodly.  The  absentees  are 
still  liable  to  pay  the  yearly  tax,  and  in  this  way  are  said  to  contribute  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one-third  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  mother-country.  Owing  to 
their  residence  in  North  Algeria,  most  of  them  speak  French  and  Arabic  as  wdl  as 
62— A» 
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their  local  Berber  dialect ;  they  are  also  otherwise  relatively  w^ll  instructed,  all 
being  able  at  least  to  read  and  write. 

Five  of  the  seven  Mzabite  towns  are  grouped  in  an  elongated  cirque,  which  is 
traversed  for  a  distance  of  11  miles  by  the  Wed  Mzub,  in  the  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  Ohardaya  {Taghardeik),  the  capital,  covers  the  slopes  of  an 
eminence,  which  is  crowned  by  a  mosque  with  a  minaret  resembling  an  obelisk.  It 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  quarters,  each  with  its  separate  interests,  and  all 
jointly  comprising  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

The  fort  of  Shtbka,  erected  to  the  south  of  Ghardaya,  overawes  this  place  as  Tvell 
as  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Melika  and  Beni-Isguen.  Melika  the  "  Royal," 
lying  east  of  Ohardaya,  was  formerly  the  holy  city  of  the  Mzabites,  and  in  the 
vaults  of  its  mosque  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the  confederation.  Beni- 
Isg^en,  situated  a  little  south  of  Melika,  ranks  second  for  population,  and  is  also 
the  best  built,  the  most  commercial,  and  wealthiest  place  in  the  oasis.  In  the 
extreme  east  of  the  cirque  lies  EUAttef,  the  first  place  founded  in  the  district  by 
the  Mzabites. 


GUBRARA — MeTULI. 
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iNear  it  is  Bu-Mura,  while  Berrian  and  Ouerara,  completing  the  Heptapolis,  lie 
beyond  the  cirque,  and  even  outside  the  Wed  Mzab  basin.  Berrian,  on  ithe  route 
from  Laghwat  to  Ghardaya,  occupies  a  small  valley,  watered  by  an  affluent  of  the 
Wed  Fsa,  which  feeds  some  thirty-five  thousand  palms.  Guerar  (El-Guer&ra), 
with  still  more  extensive  palm  groves,  lies  over  50  miles  north-east  of  Ghardaya  on 
another  tributary  of  the  Wed  XJsa. 

The  town  of  Metlili,  20  miles  south  of  the  capital,  on  the  route  to  El-Golea, 
forms  no  part  of  the  Mzabite  confederacy.  Its  oasis  is  held  by  a  branch  of  the 
nomad  Shaanba  tribe,  which  affords  protection  to  the  peasantry  while  appro- 
priating the  largest  share  of  their  labour.  The  Asclepitu  gigantea,  one  of  the 
characteristic  plants  of  the  Sudan,  flourishes  in  the  Metlili  Yalley,  which  also  grows 
enormous  cucumbers,  about  a  yard  in  leng^.  \ 


Wargiza. 

The  Wargla  oasis,  which  lies  along  the  course  of  tihe  Wed  Miya,  above  the 
underground  confluence  of  the  Mzab  affluents,  alone  possesses  more  palms  than  the 
whole  group  of  Mzabite  settlements.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest  of 
some  six  hundred  thousand  plants  stretching  in  a  vast  semicircle  beyond  the  swampy 
tracts  to  the  south-east.  Wargla,  which  was  formerly  far  more  populous  than  at  pre- 
sent, comprises  within  the  ramparts  a  number  of  separate  quarters  occupied  by  the 
Bcni-Sissin,  Beni-Waggim,  and  Beni-Brahim  communities,  all  half-casto  Berbers 
and  Negroes  of  dark  complexion.  The  well-cultivated  oasis  of  Ngu9a,  situated 
farther  north  on  the  route  to  Tugurt,  is  peopled  by  the  Haratins,  also  a  dark- 
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THE  WED  MAYA. 

coloured  Berber  community,  who,  notwithstanding  their  fewer  numbers,  have  often 
contended  for  the  supremacy  with  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  ;      .^ 

A  zone  of  artesian  wells,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Wed  Righ,  occupies  the 
depressions  in  Wargla  and  the  surrounding  oases.  The  totul  supply,  of  about 
36  cubic  feet  per  second,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  numerous  fresh  borings 

Fig.  140.— Waboli. 
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since  1882.    Till  recently  the  wells  were  "dying"  at  the  rate  of  one  every  year 
each  representing  a  loss  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pahns. 


The  Wed  Maya. 

Beyond  Wargla  and  Ngu9a  a  few  pulm  thicket*  are  scattered  over  the  hollows 
of  the  Wed  Maya.  But  the  whole  population  is  as  nothing  to  what  it  must  have 
been.at  a  time  when  the  ruins  occurring  at  so  many  points  were  flourishing  towns, 
'int)unded  by  cultivated  lands.  Towards  the  north,  the  plain  of  El-Hajira,  about 
midway  between  Wargla  and  Tugurt,  was  covered  with  villages,  while  the  town  of 
Bagdad  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  now  dried-up  shott.  The  most  remarkable  place 
in  the  district  was  Sedrata  {Cedrato,  Ceddrata),  which  has  been  somewhat  too 
grandiloquently  called  the  "  Siiharian  Pompeii."     Under  the  dunes  rolling  away 
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to  the  south-west  of  Wargla  are  still  discovered  its  houses,  with  their  sculptures, 
wood  carvings,  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  even  their  very  wells.  According  to  the 
local  tradition,  the  epoch  of  the  Arab  invasion  coincided  with  the  abandonment  of 
this  city,  which,  to  judge  from  its  buildings,  was  evidently  a  Berber  settlement, 
and  is  still  claimed  as  their  property  by  the  Mzabites.  But  vestiges  even  of  an 
older  period  are  also  nimierous  at  the  foot  of  the  plateaux.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
escarpments  skirting  the  Wed  Maya  are  seftn  villages  of  the  Stone  Age,  with  work- 
shops of  chipped  flint  implements,  and  many  other  objects  bearing  witness  to  the 
relations  maintained  between  the  Sahariaus  of  that  epoch  and  the  populations 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Not  far  from  Sedrata  rises  the  old  natural  stroQghold  of  Khrima,  which  might 
have  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  Ib&dhites  when  driven  from  Wargla.  From  this 
citadel  they  may  have  again  retreated  towards  the  valley  of  the  Wed  Mzab,  whence 
their  present  appellation  of  Mzabites.  According  to  an  Arabic  manuscript,  com- 
municated to  M.  Terry  by  a  descendant  of  the  old  sultans  of  the  country,  as  many 
as  125  towns  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  region  where  are  now  found 
two  only,  Wargla  and  Ngu9a. 


El-Golea — Geryvillb. 


Although  lying  south  of  the  32nd  parallel  and  five  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  Wargla  is  not  the  most  advanced  French  station  in 
this  direction.  El-Goka,  over  640  miles  nearly  due  south  of  Algiers  by  the 
Laghwat-Mzab  route,  was  first  visited  in  1869  by  Duveyrier,  who  was  here  insulted 
and  threatened  with  death.  In  1873  a  French  column  penetrated  to  this  place, 
which,  although  no  longer  held  by  a  French  garrison,  recogniseH  by  a  tribute  the 
authority  of  the  Algerian  Government. 

£l-Golea  lies  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Wed  Maya,  and  from  the  moxmd  crowned 
by  its  castle  is  visible  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  Wed  Seggwer,  which  is  followed  by 
caravans  proceeding  to  Twat  and  Timbuktu.  A  little  to  die  west  begins  a  zone  of 
large  dimes,  which  correspond  to  the  eastern  aregn  between  Ghadames  and  the 
Ighargar  basin.  The  gardens  of  the  oasis,  comprising  about  sixtjccn  thousand  palmAJ 
occupy  the  edge  of  this  zone,  and  are  watered  by  wells  and /ot^/ira/f,  or  underground 
channels.  But  the  sands  are  constantly  threate^ung  the  cultivated  tracts,  whose 
Berber  inhabitants  are  mere  serfs  in  the  hands  of  the  nomad  Shaanba-Mwadhi, 
and  of  the  Ulad  Sidi-esh-Sheikh  marabuts. 

Wargla,  El-Golea,  and  Metlili  are  the  three  towns  round  which  gravitate  the 
Shaanba  (Shaamba,  Shamba)  pastoral  tribes,  who  own  houses  and  gardens  in  .these 
places,  and  never  fail  to  pay  them  two  yearly  visits  during  the  shearing  and  date- 
harvest  seasons.  While  the  bulk  of  the  clan  roam  over  the  steppe  with  their 
fldcks,  a  few  remain  iii  the  oases  to  look  after  the  tribal  interests.  Thus  the 
Shaanbas  enjoy  at  once  the  produce  both  of  their  live  stock  and  of  their  gardeu. 
They  also  engage  in  trade,  and  act  as  carriers  and  escorts  to  the  Msabite  mer- 
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chants. They  even  occupy  themselves  with  some  industries,  such  as  weaving  and 
embroidery,  carried  on  by  the  women  in  their  tents.  Lastly,  they  have  few  rivals 
as  marauders.  One  of  their  clans  are  the  Hab-er-Rih,  or  "  Breath  of  the  Wind,"  and, 
after  they  have  carried  off  any  booty,  to  the  victims  of  the  razzia  it  is  said,  "  Go, 
seek  the  wind."  The  Shaanbas  will  make  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  across  the 
wilderness  merely  to  avenge  an  insult,  carrying  off  whole  herds  from  their  enemies, 
the  Saharian  Tuaregs.  Although  of  Berber  origin,  they  now  speak  Arabic  exclu- 
sively, and  pay  the  religious  tax  regularly  to  the  Ulad  Sidi-esh-Sheikh. 

In  Orania,  or  Western  Algeria,  the  French  have  advanced  far  less  southwards 
than  in  the  provinces  of  Constantino  and  Algiers.    West  of  the  Jebel  Amur  and 
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of  the  military  route,  which  runs  from  Teniet-el-Haad  through  the  rising  town  of 
Shellala  to  Aflu,  the  chief  station  is  the  important  strategic  town  of  OeryviUe, 
formerly  El-Biod,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  4,100  feet,  in  a  rich  mineral 
district  nine  miles  west  of  the  native  town  of  Stitten.  Numerous  megalithio 
remains  are  scattered  over  the  surroimding  heights,  * 

Geryvilie  has  not  prospered  so  much  as  some  other  towns  less  conveniently 
situated  on  the  plateau,  but  more  favoured  by  the  new  railway  running  south  of 
Saida  in  the  direction  of  the  alfa  region.  This  line  terminates  at  present  at 
Mnheria,  but  it  is  to  be  oontinued  southwards  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
numerous  breaches  in  the  southern  ranges  leading  to  the  Sahani. 
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Of  these  openings  the  moat  important  is  Ain-Sefra,  or  the  "  Yellow  Spring,"  . 
which,  although  3,570  feet  high,  already  lies  on  the   Saharian  slope.     Its  oasis  i 
is  watered  by  a  perennial  stream,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  Wed  Namus,  orf 
"  Mosquito  River."     East  of  Ain-Sefra,  which  is  the  health  resort  for  the  troops  of 
South  Orania,  the  somewhat  less  elevated  settlement  of  Tiut  is  surrounded  by  palm 
groves  and  orchards.     On  a  neighbouring  rock  are  seen  some  rude  representations 
of  men  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  women^  and  animals,  including  an  elephant, 

Fig.  142.— The  Ain-Sefba  HranuKDO. 
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eng^ved  perhaps  at  a  time  when  these  pachyderms  may  hare  still  survived  in  the 
district.  Similar  rook-carvings  also  occur  near  the  Moghtr  Tahteni  oases,  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Wed  Namus. 

All  the  settlements  in  this  region  form  so  many  petty  republics,  administered 
by  the  local  assemblies,  but  recognising  the  political  sueerainty  of  the  Hamian 
Gharba  Arabs.  Those  lying  farther  east,  in  the  direction  of  G^ryville— Asia, 
Shellalar  Dehrani,  Shellala  Guebli,  Bu  Semghum,  Upper  and  Lower  Arba — also 
recognise  the  authority  of  an  Arab  tribe,  the  powerful  Ulad  Sidi-esh-Sheikh  family, 
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which  claims  descent  from  the  first  caliph,  Abu  Bekr.  The  haughty  members  of 
this  tribe  are  all  marabuts,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  surrounding  popu- 
lations, who  are  fond  of  claiming  kinship  with  them.  They  trace  their  origin  to  a 
saint  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  tomb  is  shown  on  the 
Saharian  slope  south  of  Arba.  This  shrine,  surrounded  by  five  villages,  is  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  was  formerly  a  great  centre  of  sedition  and  fanaticism.  In 
1881  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  but  afterwards  rebuilt,  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  being  to  control  the  tribes  through  the  great  feudal  chiefs.  The 
whole  region  of  the  Sahara,  from  the  Marocco  frontier  to  Tripolitana,  has  already 
been  placed  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  powerful  Sidi  Sheikh 
confederacy.    Breznia,  on  the  Wed  Seggwer,  is  the  chief  g^nary  of  the  tribe. 


Social  Oondition  of  Algeria. 
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In  spite  of  the  omissions  and  contradictions  of  the  official  returns,  a  general 
increase  of  population  in  Algeria  may  be  accepted  as  certain.  Before  the  first 
summary  census  it  was  usually  estimated  at  about  three  millions,  although  an 
approximate  return  in  1 851  gave  scarcely  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions.  In 
1872,  after  the  terrible  famine,  which  had  at  least  decimated  the  population,  the 
total  scarcely  exceeded  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand.  But  since  that  period 
the  two  successive  censuses  of  1876  and  1881  have  shown  a  rapid  annual  increase 
of  about  ninety  thousand  a  year,  a  rate  much  higher  than  that  of  France.  At 
present  the  Algerians  exceed  three  and  a  half  milUons,  and  should  this  rate  of 
progress  continue,  they  will  number  five  millions  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  the  returns,  the  native  element  is  not  distinguished  according  to  its  Arab  or 
Berber  origin.  Hence  it  may  be  possible,  as  some  assert,  that  the  Arab  race  is 
really  diminishing,  and  the  Berber  increasing.  lii  the  towns  of  Algiers,  Constan- 
tine,  and  Oran  the  mortality  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  births  among  the 
Moors,  who  are  chiefly  Arabs.  But  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  Berber 
element  prevails,  the  births  greatly  exceed  the  deaths.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  so-called  "indigenous"  population  will  long  maintain  its  numerical  supe- 
riority, although  not  auigmenting  so  rapidly  as  the  foreign  settlers,  except  in  the 
Kabyle  districts. 

In  1885  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  appear  to  have  been  six  times  more  numerous 
than  the  Ettropean  immigrants,  the  Berbers  alone  representing  probably  one-half 
of  the  total  population.  They  also  receive  some  increase  through  immigration,  the 
labourers  from  Marocco  being  for  the  most  part  of  Kabyle  or  Shellala  race.  By 
crossing  with  the  natives,  the  Negroes  also  contribute  to  strengthen  the  Berber 
element,  for  they  are  settled  chiefly  amongst  the  Buaghas  of  the  Saharian  districts. 
But  since  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  the  blacks  are  diminishing  in  Algeria, 
partly  through  absorption,  partly  through  excess  of  mortality. 

Since  the  conquest  the  Europeans  have  augmented  according  to  a  regular  rate 
of  accelerated  progression.    Beginning  with  a  yearly  increase  of  a  few  hundreds, 
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it  gradually  rose  to  some  thoasands,  and  may  now  be  estimated  at  over  ten  thousand. 
For  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  occupation  the  increase  was  due  exclusively 
to  immig^tion,  for  at  that  time  the  mortality,  owing. to  various  causes,  was  much 
higher  than  the  births.  But  the  race  has  now  struck  root,  so  to  say,  in  Algerian 
soil,  and  the  theory  denying  the  possibility  of  acclimatisation  has  been  negatived 
by  the  results.  European  marriages  are  both  more  frequent  and  more  fruitful  than 
in  the  mother  country,  and  of  the  present  annual  increase  about  one-fifth  is  due  to 
excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

In  the  European  colony  the  French  have  a  nuFierical  superiority  ovet  all 
others  since  the  year  1851,  although  the  difference  h  slight,  regard  being  had  to 
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their  preponderating  political  influence.  The  Maltese,  who  during  the  first  yean 
of  the  occupation  arrived  in  large  numbers,  as  camp  sutlers,  petty  dealers,  and 
gardeners,  are  now  scarcely  seen  in  the  country.  But  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  Calabrians  and  other  Italians,  who  come  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  seeking 
employment  as  builders  and  navvies.  Still  more  numerousare  the  Spanirili  settlers, 
who  comprise  at  present  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  Europeans  residing  in  Algeria, 
while  in  the  province  of  Oran  they  are  in  the  majority.  But  even  here  all  the 
European  elements  show  a  general  tendency  to  assimilate  with  the  prepondei-ating 
French  population.    The  advantages  of  naturalisation  are  so  gxvat  that  many 
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naturally  seek  to  become  French  citizens.  Large  numbers  of  Italians,  Spaniards,, 
and  Germans  have  thus  already  changed  their  nationality  ;  while  the  immigrants 
from  Alsace-Lorraine,  officially  returned  as  Gt«rmans,  claim  their  right  to  the  title 
of  Frenchmen. 

The  Algerian  Jews,  descended  for  the  most  part  from  Andalusian  exiles,  were 
all  naturalised  in  1870,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Arab  and  Berber  Mussulmans, 
who  could  not  understand  why  this  honour  should  be  conferred  on  such  a  despised 
race,  while  the  children  of  the  soil  were  treated  as  a  subject  people.  But 
although  now  nominally  "  French,"  most  of  the  native  Jews  are  still  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  nationality.  At  the  same  time  a  slow  process  of  assimilation  in 
dress,  usages,  speech,  and  ideas  is  evidently  going  on,  in  this  respect  the  second 
generation  of  Jewish  settlers  showing  a  marked  advance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arab  Mussulmans  could  claim  naturalisation  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  So  merged  is  their  law  with  their  religion,  that  the  mere  application  for 
French  citizenship  is  looked  upon  by  their  fellow-countrymen  as  a  sort  of  apostacy. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Kabyles,  who  have  never  conformed  their  juris- 
prudence with  the  teachings  of  Islam.  Hence  whole  tribes  of  Berbers  have  already 
applied  for  naturalisation,  and  but  for  certain  administrative  formalities  and  the 
opposition  of  many  functionaries,  the  half-million  inhabitants  of  Eabylia  would 
gladly  ask  for  incorporation  in  French  society. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  asdmilation  of  the  various  European 
elements  is  the  adoption  of  French  as  the  common  language  of  intercourse.  Those 
who  can  already  speak  it  more  or  less  fluently  may  be  estimated  at  over  a  million. 
Till  recently  the  so-called  Sabir  served  as  a  sort  of  lingua /ranea  amongst  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  this  was  altogether  a  formless  jargon  of  a  rudi- 
mentary character,  composed  of  about  two  hundred  words,  verbs  in  the  infinitive, 
'  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  used  without  inflexions  and  somewhat  incoherently, 
the  sense  being  eked  out  by  a  lively  display  of  pantomime  and  facial  expression. 
Half  of  the  words  were  Arabic,  a  fourth  French  or  Proven9al,  the  rest  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  Maltese ;  but  it  is  everywhere  disappearing  under  the  combined  influences 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  the  Franco- Arab  schools. 

A  certain  national  uniformity  is  also  promoted  by  mixed  marriages,  although 
such  unions  are  still  rare  between  the  Europi^ans  and  the  natives.  Their  offspring 
are  seldom  admitted  into  French  society;  yet  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  over- 
look  the  presence  of  these  half-castes,  who  remain  nominal  Arabs,  but  who  become 
Franco- Arab  in  speech  and  usages.  To  this  class  belong  the  so-called  "Beni- 
Ramasses,"  people  of  all  professions,  known  in  the  Algerian  jargon  as  TJlad-Bla^a, 
or  "Children  of  the  Piazza,"  because  their  homes  are  mainly  the  open  spaces  in 
the  towns. 

FORBSTB — ^AORICULTUBB. 

Of  the  vast  but  still  scantily  peopled  productive  lands  in  Algeria,  only  a  very 
small  portion  has  hitherto  been  turned  to  any  account.     Most  of  the  occupied 
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districts  are  either  grazing-g^unds  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  subjected  to  a 
rudimentary  system  of  tillage.  Even  in  the  Tell  vast  tracts  are  absolutely  barren, 
while  on  the  plateaux  argillaceous  or  saline  wastes  cover  boundless  spaces.  Most 
of  the  now  treeless  northern  parts  might,  however,  bo  clothed  with  a  forest  vegeta- 
tion, and  thus  play  an  important  part  in  modifying  the  climate  and  developing 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  land. 

According  to  the  official  returns,  of  the  35,000,000  acres  representing  the 
surface  of  the  Tell,  nearly  2,000,000  are  under  forests.  The  intermediate  region 
of  the  plateaux  and  shotts,  with  the  approaches  to  the  Sahara,  comprise  a  further 
wooded  area  of  220,000  acres,  at  least  if  pubUc  documents  issued  in  1885  can  be 
trusted.     But  most  of  these  so-called  "  forests,"  or  "  woods,"  are  mere  thickets  and 
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scrub,  and  in  some  places  little  more  than  open  spaces  dotted  over  here  and  then 
with  a  few  clumps  of  stunted  shrubs.  The  2,000,000  acres  of  forest  placed,  in  1884, 
under  Qovemment  agents  yielded  only  £20,000,  or  little  more  than  fivepence  per 
acre.  The  only  well-preserved  woods  are  those  of  East  Algeria,  of  some  parts  of 
Kabylia,  and  of  Teniet-el-Haad  in  the  uplands  stretching  east  of  the  Warsenis  district. 
These  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  cedars,  cover  a  space  of  7,600  acres,  at  altitudes 
varying  from  4,000  to  5,600  feet.  In  general,  forest-trees  may  be  said  to  diminish 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rainfall.  In  the  province  of  Con- 
stant! ue  they  are  still  numerous,  and  in  that  of  Algiers  already  thinly  scattered, 
while  in  Orania  they  have  almost  disappeared. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  woodlands  is  fire.  In  order  to  enlarge 
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thei '  i^astures,  sometimes  also  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wild  beasts,  the  Arab 
shepherds  fire  the  dry  herbage  without  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  limit 
the  action  of  the  flames.  Hence,  when  the  wind  blows,  the  woods  are  kindled, 
and  the  conflagration  spreads  far  and  wide.  In  the  month  of  August,  1865,  a  vast 
sheet  of  flame,  fomented  by  the  sirocco,  consumed  in  five  days  most  of  the  forest 
zone  stretching  for  a  breadth  of  from  25  to  50  miles  over  the  Bona  uplands.  A 
space  of  over  250,000  acres  was  laid  waste  on  this  occasion.  In  1881  the  forests 
about  Bougie  were  similarly  ravaged,  and  in  1885  Orania  lost  the  finest  remains  of 
its  old  forests.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters  the  severe  measure  has 
been  taken  to  hold  the  whole  tribe  responsible  in  whose  district  fires  break  out, 
and  confiscate  their  lands.  But  this  barbarous  process  is  useless  to  prevent  the 
evil,  because  the  real  culprit  generally  belongs  to  a  different  community  from  that 
where  the  fire  breaks  out.  A  more  efficacious  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  syste- 
matic eff6rts  now  being  made  to  replant  the  wasted  lands.  If  the  plans  elaborated 
by  the  Government  in  1885  are  carried  out,  several  tracts,  comprising  altogether 
about  270,000  acres,  will  again  be  clothed  with  timber  at  an  outlay  of  under 
£700,000. 

The  new  settlers  also  find  themsel^res  obliged  to  plant  as  well  as  sow.  Every 
village  and  Lamlet  has  now  its  clum|)  of  trees,  and  on  the  plains  the  farmsteads  are 
indicated  at  a  distance  by  clusters  of  eucalyptus  and  other  large  trees.  Many 
Algerian  villages  already  possess  avenues  as  fine  as  "those  of  the  towns  in  the 
mother  country.  In  sorae  places  these  plantations  are  necessary  to  dry  up  the 
fever-breathing  swamps  and  render  thiB  district  inhabitable.  Thus  Bufarik,  where 
"  the  atmosphere  poisoned  the  very  birds  of  passage,"  has  been  rendered  healthy, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Mitija  Valley  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards.  Nursery- 
g^unds  have  been  established  at  intervals  along  the  railway  routes  and  about  the 
stations,  and  in  1884  as  many  as  470,000  trees  were  counted  on  the  Algiers-Oran 
line.  Of  the  exotics  introduced  by  Europeans,  the  tnost  widespread  is  the  eucalyptus, 
of  which  over  a  hundred  varieties  have  made  their  appearance  since. the  first  speci- 
men was  planted  at  Hamma  in  1861.  In  the  Garden  of  Acclimatisation  at  Algiers 
as  many  as  4,500  foreign  species  are  now  flourishing. 

No  other  Mediterranean  region  is  more  suited  for  the  production  of  olive-oil  ; 
but,  except  in  Kabylia  and  some  parts  of  tbe-province  of  Constantine,  the  olive 
g^ves  are  neglected,  and  yield  only  an  indifferent  oil,  used  in  Marseilles  in  the 
preparation  of  soap.  The  table  oils  consumed  in  Algeria  are  nearly  all  imported 
from  France.  On  the  eastern  plateaux,  and  even  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jebel  Aures, 
where  the  remains  have  been  found  at  so  many  Roman  oil-presses,  nothing  is  now 
seen  beyond  a  few  dusters  of  olive-trees,  which,  however,  yield,  with  those  of  the 
Bougie  district,  the  most  highly  esteemed  oil  in  the  whole  of  North  Africa. 

In  the  northern  regions  the  most  widely  diffused  fruit-tree  is  the  fig,  which 
thrives  well  in  stony  places,  and  which  in  Eabylia  is  almost  as  useful  as  is  the  date 
on  the  verg^  of  the  desert.  But  here  a  still  more  usetul  plant  is  the  cork-tree,  the 
bark  of  which,  although  less  prized  than  that  of  Catalonia,  forms  an  important 
article  of  export.    If  properly  administered,  the  cork  forests  of  Algeria  should  yield 
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an  annual  income  of  about  £600,000,  which  is  about  four  times  more  than  the 
present  revenue  derived  frum  this  source. 

In  the  Algerian  Sahara  the  date-palm  forms  the  great  resource  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  for  this  wonderful  plant,  which  yields  them  half  their  nutriment  and 
enables  them  to  procure  the  other  half,  the  Saharian  populations  could  not  exist  in 
this  sand-encircled  region.  Every  tree  is  tended  like  a  member  of  the  family : 
watered,  cleansed,  regarded  as  a  being  endowed  with  soul  and  sentiment,  showing 
its  gratitude  for  fostering  care  by  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  its  anger  at  neglect 
by  a  scanty  harvest.  "  When  a  living  palm  is  felled,"  says  the  legend,  "  it  cries 
like  a  child,  and  its  murderers  are  moved  to  pity."  Till  receu^ly  throughout  all 
Mussulman  lands,  as  still  in  Marocco,  international  right,  whigh  tolerated  homicide, 
never  allowed  a  palm  to  be  touched.  In  southern  Algeria  the  palm  groves 
comprise  altogether  about  three  million  plants,  yielding  a  revenue  of  considerably 
over  £2,000,000.  In  some  of  the  oases,  and  especially  in  the  Mzab  Valley,  a 
single  plant  is  sometimes  valued  as  high  as  £32. 

As  in  the  Roman  period,  the  chief  crops  in  the  Tell  are  still  cereals,  such  as 
hard  wheat,  barley,  beshna  or  millet,  maize,  and,  since  the  French  occupation,  rye, 
oats,  and  soft  wheat.  In  good  seasons  the  yield  suffices  for  the  supply  of  men  and 
animals,  leaving  some  barley,  oats,  and  hard  wheat  for  exportation.  In  ordinary 
years  the  cereals  represent  one-fifth  of  all  the  exports  from  Algeria.  The  gardens 
along  the  seaboard  ilso  forward  considerable  quantities  of  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits ;  and  this  trade  in  fruit,  which  might  be  g^reatly 
developed,  already  supports  a  large  commercial  movement  with  the  mother  country. 

Of  economic  plants,  tobacco  is  much  &voured  by  the  new  settlers,  although 
many  planters  have  in  recent  years  exchanged  it  for  viniculture.  Cotton  also 
came  into  favour  during  the  American  war,  but  is  now  seen  only  in  a  few  districts 
of  the  Tell  and  in  the  Wed  Righ,  where  some  Sudanese  varieties  are  grown,  whoM 
fibre  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  "  long  silk." 


Alfa  and  Vinicultcrb— Stock  Farming. 

Far  more  important  than  all  these  cultivated  plants  is  the  alf a,  or  halfa,  grass, 
which  gprows  wild  on  the  plateaux,  and  of  which  a  financial  company  has-  acquired 
the  monopoly  over  a  space  of  some  750,000  acres  south  of  Saida.  The  fibre  of  the 
alfa,  which  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  from  £600,000  to  £800,000,  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  esparto  grass  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Murcia  having  become  almost  completely  exhausted,  the  English  dealers,  who  are 
the  chief  purehasers  of  these  fibres,  turned  their  attention  to  the  Algerian  alia. 
Since  the  first  cargo  shipped  at  the  port  of  Oran  in  1862,  the  trade  has  acquired 
an  enormous  development  throughout  the  plateaux.  But  extensive  tracts  have 
already  been  exhausted,  and.  speculators  have  now  begun  to  replace  the  alfa  by 
the  dis,  another  fibrous  plant  long  employed  by  the  Arabs  for  making  canvas 
sacks  and  cordage. 
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In  recent  years  the  vine  has  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  peasantry. 
Vineyards  have  been  laid  out  throughout  the  Tell  and  even  on  the  upland  plateaux, 
and  this  industry  has  even  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Mohammedans,  notwith- 
standing the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  In  1885  the  vintage  exceeded  forty-five 
million  gallons,  so  that  after  the  great  wine-growing  countries,  such  as  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  Algeria  ranks  amongst  those  in  which  viniculture  has 
acquired  the  greatest  development.  Some  of  the  vintages,  amongst  others  those  of 
Miliana,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  even  in  the  last  century  Shaw  compared 
the  flavour  of  the  wine  grown  in  the  Algiers  district  to  that  of  Hermitage.  I<arge 
companies  have  been  formed  to  clear  the  land  and  create  vineyards  many  thousand 
acres  in  extent.  But  alarm  has  been  caused  by  the  appearance  of  phylloxera,  in 
1885,  at  Mansura,  near  Tlemcen,  and  afterwards  in  the  Sidi-bel-Abbes  distn^.t. 

A  more  formidable  scourge  of  long  standing  are  the  locusts,  which  are  hatched 
in  countless  myriads  on  the  steppes,  where  they  are  salted  down  and  consumed  as 
food  by  the  nomads.  A  flight  of  moderaje  size  observed  in  the  Medea  district  in 
1874,  formed  a  compact  mass  15  by  2^  miles,  or  40  square  miles  in  extent, 
comprising  at  least  fifty  billions  of  these  winged  pests.  The  invasion  of  1866, 
which  caused  a  direct  loss  of  about  £2,000,000,  was  followed  next  year  by  a 
frightful  famine,  during  which  probably  five  hundred  thousand  natives  perished  of 
hunger  and  want.  Since  then  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  localise  the  evil 
by  means  of  metallic  plates  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  an  effective  barrier  to 
the  advance  of  the  migratory  species  (aeruiium  migraiorium).  The  winged  variety 
does  little  harm,  being  mostly  blown  seawards,  as  happened  in  1865,  when  the  dead 
bodies  washed  ashore  lined  the  beach  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet. 

Of  domestic  aninuds,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  famous  Barbary  horse,  bred  in 
the  nomad  encampments  on  the  upland  plateaux.  According  to  the  census  of 
1881,  about  five-sixths  of  the  Algerian  horses  were  still  owned  by  the  natives,  who 
possess  even  a  larger  share  of  the  mules  and  asses,  and  almost  all  the  camels.  To 
the  Arabs  further  belong  moat  of  the  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats ;  and  Tiaret, 
the  chief  market  for  live  stock  in  Algeria,  lies  in  Arab  territory.  On  the  other 
hand,  nearly  all  the  swine  are  owned  by  the  European  settlers,  although  some  of  the 
Eabyles  breed  this  animal,  regarded  as  "  impure  "  by  all  true  believers.  The  live 
stock  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  scarcity  of  fodder  in  1882,  when  the  Arabs  lost 
over  a  million  of  animals. 


Thb  Eubopban  Settlbrs. 

like  most  other  European  colonies,  Algeria  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
peasant  class,  properly  so  called.  The  European  rural  population,  which  represents 
about  half  of  the  immigrants,  is  mainly  of  urban  origin ;  hence  is  produced  a 
phenomenon  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  observed  in  France.  In  the  mother 
country  the  towns  are  inhabited  by  people  from  the  country ;  in  Algeria  the 
country  is  settled  by  townsfolk.    Relatively  speaking,  the  Algerian  farms  are 
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better  stocked  than  those  of  France,  and  in  ^  <any  places  even  the  natives  possess 
improved  ploughs. 

The  i^'rencL  are  naturally  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  rural  districts. 
After  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  over  one  thousand  expatriated  families  were 
provide<l  with  land,  thanks  to  the  contributions  raised  by  the  "  ladies  of  France," 
and  fifty-Hix  villages  were  founded  or  enlarged  for  their  reception.  Most  of  the<ie 
concessions,  however,  have  already  changed  hands.  The  settlers  become  pro- 
prietors only  on  condition  of  residing  five  years  on  the  plot  assigned  them  by  the 
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State.    But  during  the  decade   which  follows  the  distribution  of  land  to  fihe 
colonists,  about  half  of  them  sell  their  share  to  others. 

There  still  remain  to  be  appropriated  vast  tracts,  which  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  various  titles,  one  of  which,  unfortunately,  is  that  of  sequestration  pro- 
nounced against  the  tribes.  But  the  process  of  concession  hitherto  adopted  not 
only  burdens  the  finances  with  a  considerable  yearly  outlay,  but  also  generally 
proves  more  expensive  to  the  colonists  than  if  the  concession  had  been  purchased 
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at  a  fair  valuation.  Nor  can  this  method  of  colonisation  fail  +0  be  affected  by  the 
taint  of  official  favouritism.  In  such  cases  personal  recommendations  are  all- 
powerful,  for  the  concessions  can  never  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  always  retain 
the  character  of  a  favour.  Thi  <  oncessions  generally  range  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  acres,  far  too  much  to  be  pr<»pef  ly  tilled  by  one  settler  ;  hence  the  land  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  nati  vr  hands.  The  same  evil  prevails  amongst 
the  Arab  proprietors,  who  employ  as  day  luumurers  the  wretched  khammes,  or 
"tenants  at  fifth  hand." 

The  direct  purchase  of  Staie  lands  is  of  rare  omurrence  ;  but  a  general  move- 
ment of  exchanges  is  going  on,  tending  to  enlarge  the  estatop  of  the  settlers  at  the 
expense  of  the  natives,  whose  Ignorance  oftkjn  places  them  at  tho  mercy  of 
unscrupulous  speculators.  Men  skilled  in  legal  quibbles  take  advantage  of  their 
superior  knowledge  to  get  unfair  possession  of  the  territory  of  whole  tribes.  To 
prevent  these  and  other  abuses,  arising  out  of  the  uncertainty  of  titles,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  accurately  survey  the  Arab  lands,  determine  the  limits  of  each  holdiuc^, 
and  secure  its  full  possession  to  the  occupant.  Such  a  survey  was  begun  in  1873  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  1884  only  1 ,760,000  acres,  or  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  Tell, 
had  been  dealt  with — a  rate  of  progress  which  would  require  two  centuries  to  com- 
plete the  work.  The  delay  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  influence  of  a  large  section 
of  Algerian  society,  which  has  a  direct  interest  in  leaving  questions  of  proprietor- 
ship and  titles  in  a  general  state  of  muddle. 


Industkies  — Trade. 

European  industry  is  limited  in  Algiers  to  the  supply  of  a  few  local  wants,  while 
that  of  the  natives  has  been  paralysed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  wares.  There 
is  an  almost  total  absence  of  mineral  coal,  and  the  reserves  of  wood  and  other  fuel 
require  to  be  managed  with  the  greatest  economy,  while  the  apparatus  introduced 
to  utilise  solar  heat  have  hitherto  yielded  no  results  of  any  consequence.  Hence  it 
is  not  likely  that  Algeria  can  ever  become  a  great  manufacturing  country.  Its 
hides,  wool,  and  other  animal  products  supply  the  workshops  of  Marseilles ;  alfa  finds 
its  way  to  England  to  be  converted  into  paper  ;"cork  is  utilised  in  the  French  wine 
trade ;  the  Beni-Safi  and  Ain-Mokhra  mineral  ores  are  exported  to  the  foundries  of 
Europe  and  the  New  "World ;  the  salines  oui  the  coast  canpot  compete  with  those  of 
France,  while  the  vast  salt  deposits  in  the  ehotts  of  the  plateaux  are  used  only  by 
the  surrounding  tribes.  The  mineral  and  thermal  springs,  which  are  scattered 
abundantly  over  the  whole  region,  offer  efficacious  remedies  for  the  most  diverse 
maladies,  but  hitherto  a  few  only  have  been  frequented  by  European  invalids. 

The  annual  movement  of  trade  between  Algeria  and  other  countries,  France 
included,  already  exceeds  £20,000,000.  Since  the  year  of  the  conquest,  the  mean 
price  of  its  produce  has  increased  threefold,  and  its  exchanges  nearly  a  hxmdred- 
fold.  But  the  imports  have  always  exceeded  the  exports,  and  this  relation  must 
continue  as  long  as  Algeria  is  occupied  by  a  large  army  supplied  from  the  mother 
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country,  and  the  colonists  take  months  and  years  to  pay  for  their  European  wares 
by  the  products  of  their  plantations.  At  the  same  time,  the  relative  increase  in  the 
exports  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  impcrts,  and  Algeria  already  takes  the  eighth 
place  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce  with  France.  The  ports  of  Bona,  Philippe- 
ville,  Bougie,  Algiers,  Arzeu,  and  Oran  are  amongst  the  most  frequented  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean  waters,  and  the  annexation  of  Tunis  has  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  commercial  movement  with  the  interior.  Some  trade  is  also  done 
across  the  frontier  with  Marocco ;  but  it  ia  mainly  of  a  contraband  character,  and 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  But  south  of  Wargla  and  Std  all  inter- 
course with  the  Saharian  oases  is  for  the  present  nearly  suspended.  Nevertheless, 
after  four  years  of  total  interruption,  a  caravan,  comprising  one  thousand  persons 
and  three  thousand  camels,  proceeded  in  1884  from  the  Ben-£helil  wells,  in  South 
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Orania  to  the  Gurara  oases,  returning  in  company  with  the  Dui-Menias  of 
Marocco. 

Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Algeria  being  sea-borne,  navigation  has  necessarily 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  movement  of  exchanges.  But  steamers, 
either  independent  or  subsidised  by  the  Government,  have  entirely  replaced 
sailing  vessels,  except  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  general  move- 
ment of  navigation  is  represented  by  over  ten  thousand  ships  of  all  sizes,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  about  four  millions.  Of  this  France  possesses  about  two- thirds,  thanks 
to  the  steamships  plying  regularly  between  the  French  and  Algerian  coasts.  Next 
to  France  come  England,  which  exports  most  of  the  alfa,  and  Spain,  which  hae 
the  advantage  of  position,  but.  which  mainly  employs  small  craft. 

A  regular  service  of  steamers  is  maintained  between  the  Algerian  seaports  and 
those  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  basin.  About  thirty  trips  are  made  on  the 
average  every  month  across  the  intervening  waters ;  but  in  this  growing  traffic 
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a  very  small  part  has  hitherto  been  taken  by  Algeria  itself.  The  land  communi- 
cations in  the  interior  are  also  well  developed,  and  in  proportion  to  its  population 
Algeria  has  more  carriage  roads  than  France.  The  stranger  visiting  the  outskirts 
of  Algiers  and  the  other  large  towns,  is  surprised  to  find  so  many  broad,  well-kept 

Kg.  147.— Gbowth  of  thb  FomaaN  Tbasb  of  Aloxbu  saim  1830. 


highwaya  on  the  African  continent,  and  the  mental  comparison  which  he  makes 
with  many  European  countries  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  colony 


BOAJDS  AND  BaILWATS. 

In  1830  the  only  roads  in  the  regency  were  the  tracks  of  shepherds  and  their 
flocks,  and  the  beaten  paths  of  wravans  along  the  streams  and  through  the  moun- 
tain gorges.     But  during  the  first  years  of  the  French  oooupation,  one  of  the  chief 
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works  of  the  army  was  that  of  road-makiog,  and  Algeria  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reduced  far  more  by  the  construction  of  strategical  routes  than  by  force  of  arms. 
Even  still  thoiisands  o£  military  convicts  are  employed  on  these  works,  jointly 
with  Calabrian,  native,  and  other  navvies,  yet  the  system  of  main  highways  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  Between  Tunisia  and  Marocco  a  single  route,  running  through 
Suk-Ahras,  Guelma,  Setif,  the  Mitija  and  Shelif  valleys,  and  Tlemcen,  serves  to 
connect  the  lateral  roads  branching  off  towards  the  interior,  or  northwards  to  the 
coast.  The  coast  route,  intended  to  connect  La  Calle  with  Nemours,  is  still  inter- 
rupted by  numerous  gaps,  representing  over   one-half  of  the  whole  distance. 

Fig.  us.— Lons  or  Snux  NATioAnow  bbtwxbn  ILLxnuxun^  Aim  xb>  oppoam  Oomv.  ' 
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Several  important  conununes  also  are  still  aooessible  only  on  foot  or  on  honebaok, 
and  the  important  town  of  Jijelli  still  remains  completely  isolated  for  want  of  any 
carriage  roads. 

Railway  operations  began  in  I860,  and  the  first  section  was  opened  in  1862. 
At  present  the  total  development,  exclusive  of  the  single  lines  used  for  carrying 
alfa,  is  nearly  1,200  miles.-  But  the  great  central  artery,  between  Tunis  and 
Marocco,  is  not  yet  completed,  a  break  occurring  (1885)  south  of  Eabylia,  between 
El-Ashir  and  Palesiro,  in  the  direction  of  Marocco,  while  the  locomotive  stops  at 
Ain-Temushent,  within  60  miles  of  the  frontier.    Several  seaports,  auoh  as  Nmnoors, 
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Beni-Saf,  Mostaganem,  Tenes,  Shershell,  Dellys,  Bougie,  CoUo,  and  La  Calle,  still 
await  the  branches  that  are  to  connect  them  with  the  trunk  line.  These,  however, 
have  all  been  either  begun  or  at  least  projected.  All  the  companies  have  received 
Government  aid  by  advances  and  concession  of  land.  Yet  in  certain  places,  espe- 
cially between  Algiers  and  BUda,  and  on  the  PhilippeviUe-Constantine  section,  the 
local  traffic  has  already  begun  to  yield  ample  returns  on  the  capital  originally 
invef;ted.  The  tariff  is  everywhere  very  high,  sufficient  interest  on  the  outlay 
beinijf  guaranteed  by  the  Qovemment  to  render  the  companies  independent  of  the 
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public  favour.  Henoe  along  all  the  lines  ordkuury  coaches  are  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  locomotives. 

South  of  the  great  central  artery,  three  lines  already  penetrate  to  the  plateaux 
in  the  direction  of  the  Sahara.  One  of  these  runs  from  Constantine  to  Batna,  another 
from  Saida  to  Mesheria,  and  the  third  from  Sidi-bel- Abbes  to  Ras-el-Ma.  Thanks 
to  these  new  means  of  communication,  colonisation  may  now  be  diffused  throughout 
the  plateaux  better  than  in  the  regions  lying  between  Aumale  and  Laghwat. 

The  great  continental  line  across  the  desert  to  the  Niger,  first  proposed  by 
MaoOarthy,  will  probably  run  from  Algiers  through  Blida  and  the  Upper  Isser 
Volley  to  the  upland  plateaux,  and  so  on  by  Laghwat  and  the  Wed  Jeddi  Valley  to 
the  Sahara  and  Timbuktu.  But  several  alternative  projects  have  been  suggested^ 
and  several  important  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  to  survey  the  ground. 
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Nevertheless  the  construction  of  a  trans-Saharian  line  can  hardly  be  seriouslj 
taken  in  hand  until  the  g^reat  Algerian  railways  are  farther  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  Algerian  system  itself  has  to  be  farther  developed  in  the  direction 
of  Twat,  which  lies  about  midway  between  Algiers  and  Timbuktu.  When  the 
almost  imknown  desert  region  beyond  this  point  has  been  sufficiently  surveyed, 
the  trans-Saharian  line  may  be  pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Niger. 
Other  schemes  have  been  advanced,  which  are  intended  to  connect  the  Igharghar 
Valley  with  the  Tsad  basin  across  Central  Sahara. 


f 


Administbation — ^Tkibal  Okoanisation. 


The  administration  of  Algeria,  which  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
is  directed  by  a  civil  governor-general,  commander  in  chief  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  assisted  by  a  director-general  and  a  (Government  council.  But  the  action  of 
this  central  power  is  brought  to  bear  through  different  channels  on  the  natives  and 
the  European  settlers.  The  latter  enjoy  thr  same  rights  as  in  France,  whereas  the 
Arabs  and  Eabyles  are  practically  at  the  maroy  of  the  administration. 

The  Arab  tribal  organisation  is  nearly  always  of  an  aristocratio  character 
Comprising  a  group  of  families  which  believe  themselves  sprung  of  a  common 
stock,  the  clan  recognises  a  chief  at  once  military  and  religious.  The  dwar,  or 
encampment  established  on  the  steppe  or  near  the  arable  lands,  is  the  original  unit, 
out  of  which  is  developed  the  group  of  tribes.  In  each  dwar  the  authority  b 
vested  in  the  heads  of  families,  and  especially  those  who  can  boast  of  the  noblest 
birth.  Several  dwars,  united  in  a  fwka,  are  administered  by  a  sheikh  or  *'  elder," 
or  even  a  kaid,  when  the  group  is  large  enough  to  constitute  a  whole  anh^  or 
rija,  that  is,  a  number  of  persons  which  may  vary  from  five  hundred  to  as  many  as 
fifty  thousand.  The  kaid  is  subordinate  to  an  agha,  and  the  latter  to  a  bash-agha 
or  a  khalifa,  who  are  all  so  many  absolute  kinglets  in  their  respective  spheres, 
uncontrolled  by  any  elected  body  of  advisers.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  democratic 
spirit  has  been  fostered  in  the  dwars,  thanks  to  the  jemaft,  or  assembly,  constituted 
by  the  heads  of  families,  or  by  the  kobars  alone,  l^at  is,  by  the  "  grandees,"  con- 
sulted by  the  sheikh  of  the  ferka  on  all  weighty  matters.  Yery  different  is  the 
assembly  of  the  Berber  communes,  in  which  the  old  customs  are  still  respected. 
Amongst  them  the  whole  people  form  the  assembly,  whose  authority  is  limited  only 
by  traditional  usages. 

In  all  Arab  communities,  questions  of  genealogy  are  of  paramount  importance. 
At  first  the  French  governors  adopted  the  policy  of  relying  on  the  chiefs  of  the 
warlike  tribes,  in  order  to  secure  the  pacification  of  the  country,  neglecting  no 
devices  to  attract  them  by  titles,  honours,  the  grant  of  fiefs  and  domains.  But 
the  aristocratic  tastes  and  traditions  of  the  Arab  people  have  the  fatal  consequence 
of  engendering  fierce  rivalries  in  the  struggle  for  power.  Three  distinct  orders  of 
nobility  contend  for  the  ascendancy  amongst  the  tribes :  the  jvMiM^  or  sons  of 
chiefs,  who  by  right  or  usurpation  claim  to  be  qtrung  from  the  companions  of 
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Mohammed  or  the  conquerors  of  Mauritania ;  the  shorfa,  who  regard  as  their 
common  mother  Fatima,  wife  of  Mohammed,  and  who  consequently  belong  to  the 
Prophet's  family ;  lastly  those  whoae  ancestor  is  some  reputed  saint  or  marabut, 
and  who  have  thus  acquired  a  sort  of  nobility  not  less  respected  than  the  others. 
All  these  men  stand  higher  than  the  common  mass  of  the  faithful,  and  when 
favoured  by  circumstances,  such  as  tribal  feuds,  wars,  commotions,  or  family 
occurrences,  are  ever  ready  to  enforce  their  pretensions. 

The  tribal  groupings  also  are  not  unfrequently  modified,  the  followers  of  con- 
tending parties  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
these  ambitious  rivalries.  Fragments  of  a  single  tribe  have  tbus  occasionally  become 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Barbary  States.  Hence  by  purchasing  the 
friendship  of  one  chief  or  another,  the  French  Gbvemment  has  vainly  hoped  to 
secure  the  loyalty  of  the  whole  tribe,  the  official  prot^g^  being  simply  replaced  by 
some  more  popular  rival  in  puUic  favour.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  French  has 
also  at  times  simply  resulted  in  the  creation  of  formidable  opponents  by  founding 
real  Arab  monarchies.  It  was  hoped  that  the  work  of  pacification  would  be  made 
easy  by  dealing  with  a  single  chief  instead  of  with  the  several  heads  of  countless 
tribes.  Thus  it  was  that  under  French  patronage  Abd-el-Eader  became  a  sultan, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Ulad'Sidi  sheikhs  received  as  a  fief  the  whole  of  the  Algerian 
Sahara,  while  Mokhrain  assumed  almost  supreme  power  in  southern  Kabylia. 
The  lands  hitherto  reserved  for  the  commune,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor, 
thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  great  feudal  lords.  Nevertheless  the  vassal 
chiefs  continued  still  powerful  enough  to  revolt,  and  even  since  the  French  occupa- 
tion have  waged  war  with  their  suzerain. 


Social  Chavobs. 

But  this  regime  of  the  greet  Arab  fiefs  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  virtually 
independvtnt  chiefs  are  being  gradually  replaced  by  French  administrators,  or  by 
Mohammedan  kadis,  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice,  in  accordance 
with  the  Moslem  jurisprudence  acc^ted  by  the  French  tribunals.  Sheikhs, 
kaids,  aghas,  and  bash-aghas,  receive  their  investiture  from  the  French  authority, 
and  yield  direct  obedience  to  its  orders.  Their,  judicial  functions  are  strictly 
limited  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  beeti  deprived  of  the  traditional  prerogative  of 
indfflnnifying  themselves  from  the  proceeds  of  fines  imposed  on  criminals — a 
prerogative  which  has  always  proved  a  source  of  the  most  crying  acts  of  injustice. 

The  dwars  no  longer  enjoy  the  same  facilities  for  migrating  from  the  uplands 
to  the  plains,  and  according  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  the  nonmd  tribes  find 
their  freedom  of  action  more  and  more  restricted.  A  continually  increasing 
number  of  natives  are  also  abandoning  the  primitive  tribal  organisation,  and 
attaching  themselves  to  the  ^Vench  ccmununes,  in  which  they  constitute  the 
proletariat  class.  The  old  habits  disappear,  customs  change,  a  settled  life  takes 
the  place  of  the  nomad  state,  the  patriarchal  yields  to  the  communal  system, 
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polygamy  to  monogamy.    The  last  census  for  the  city  of  Algiers  returned  five 

Fig.  150.— An  Abab  FaxuT  ot  Tuoiofn. 


polygiffivnis  MuMidman  families^  anid  that  of  Oran  not  more  than  three,  so  that  in 
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this  respect  also  the  Mohammedan  populations  appear  to  he  gradually  conforming 
to  the  usages  of  European  civilisation. 

The  social  transformation  now  going  on  creates  a  hope  that  all  the  ethnical 
elements  may  ultimately  become  fused  in  one  nationality,  and  that  the  prophets  of 
evil  may  thus  be  belied.  "  All  these  native  populations,"  said  one  of  them,  "  must 
die  out ;  those  who  escape  one  disaster  will  perish  by  another,  or  become  infected 
by  the  contagion  of  our  blighting  civilisation.  Where  we  pass,  everything  decays." 
The  extermination  of  the  natives  might  have  seemed  inevitable  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  occupation,  w^en  the  country  was  wasted  by  razzias,  when  the  Arab 
"  rebels  "  had  neither  com  nor  cattle ;  when  their  women,  held  as  hostages,  were 
bartered  for  live  stock,  or  sold  by  auction  like  beasts  of  burden ;  when  a  price  was 
set  on  heads^  and  human  ears  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  douros  a  pair.  In  those 
days  Arab  prisoners  acquitted  by  the  courts  were  nevertheless  executed,  because 
"  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example ; "  nor  wei'e  there  wanting  philosophers  to 
justify  any  acts  of  injustice  or  cruelty  against  the  natives.  "  Without  violating 
the  moral  law,"  said  Bodichon,  "we  can  fight  our  African  enemies  with  powder  and 
the  sword  combined  with  ieamnB,  intestine  feuds,  brandy,  corruption,  and  disorgani- 
sation." 

No  one  would  now  repeat  such  sentiments  in  Algeria,  although  many  acts  of 
injustice  are  still  committed,  and  the  conquerors  continue  to  abuse  their  power 
against  the  weak.  If  the  natives  are  being  crowded  out  in  m^iny  places,  the 
Mohammedan  population  still  goes  on  increasing,  slavery  exists  only  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  and  the  wretched  Ehammes  peasantry  have  ahnost  everywhere  ceased 
to  be  true  serfs,  such  as  they  were  till  recentfy  on  all  the  estates  of  the  great 
feudatory  chiefs.  The  Arab  has  no  longer  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
wife,  whom  he  fears  even  to  maltreat,  lest  her  cries  should  reach  the  ears  of  some 
"aooorsedBumi." 


bree,  so  that  in 


Administrative  Divisions. 

For  administrative  purposes,  Algeria  is  divided  into  two  sections— the  civil  and 
military  territory.  In  the  former,  which  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Tell,  the 
officials  are  dependent  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  while  in  the  latter  they  all 
hdong  to  the  military  class.  In  the  one,  affairs  are  administered  with  the  same 
routine  as  in  France ;  in  the  other,  the  tribes  are  governed  by  a  form  of  martial 
law.  In  the  civil  territory  the  three  great  divisions  of  Algiers,  Constantino,  and 
Oran  are  designated  by  the  name  of  "departments,"  like  the  modem  circumscriptions 
in  France;  in  the  military  districts  ("Territoire  de  Commandement ")  the  old 
appellation  of  "  provinces  "  has  been  preserved. 

As  in  die  mother  country,  the  department  is  divided  into  arrondisseinents 
administered  by  sub-prefects.  The  arrondissements  are  again  subdivided  into 
districts,  and  these  into  communes,  which  for  the  most  part  are  "de  plein  exercice," 
that  is,  fully  privileged,  their  organisation  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
French  communes. 
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The  mixed  communes,  less  numerous  than  the  others,  are  those  in  which  the 
native  element  still  prevails,  and  where  the  Europeans  only  form  small  groups,  too 
weak  to  constitute  a  municipality.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a  civil  adminis- 
trator, who  is  required  to  speak  Arabic  or  Berber.  In  the  military  districts, 
certain  circumscriptions  are  also  called  mixed  communes ;  but  here  Europeans  and 
natives  alike  are  governed  exclusively  by  military  authority,  the  functions  of 
mayor  being  exercised  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Lastly,  in  the  same  districts  a 
number  of  purely  native  communes,  comprising  dwars,  ferkas,  tribes,  and  even 
isolated  towns,  are  controlled  by  officers  of  the  regular  army. 

In  1881,  there  were  altogether  two  hundred  and  nine  oommime«»  enjoying  full 
privileges,  and  this  number  is  gradually  increasing  by  a  process  of  subdivision,  the 
section  demanding  a  municipal  constitution  as  soon  as  it  feels  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port a  separate  administration.   In  1884  there  were  seventy-five  mixed  communes  in 
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the  civil,  and  six  in  the  military  districts,  besides  sixteen  native  communes  created 
by  the  military  bureaux.  But  these  so-called  native  oQmmunes  are  sometimes  vast 
regions,  several  square  miles  in  extent.  Such  are  those  of  Ghardaya,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  Mzab,  Metlili,  and  Chaanba  territories,  with  a  total  area  of  26,700 
square  miles,  and  of  Biskra,  which  is  nearly  as  large  again,  stretching  from  El 
Kantara  for  160  miles  to  and  beyond  Tugurt  and  Temasain,  with  an  turea  ajqproxi- 
mately  estimated  at  about  45,000  square  mUes.  But  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the 
commune  the  smaller  the  population :  that  of  Algiers,  scarcely  two  square  miles  in 
extent,  having  at  once  the  smallest  area  and  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants. 
'  In  the  European  communes  the  municipal  councils  are  elected  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  French  citizens,  while  each  of  the  three  Algerian  departments  is  represented 
in  Parliament  by  one  senator  and  two  deputies,  elected  according  to  the  electoral 
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laws  of  the  mother-country.  The  departments  also  possess  a  separate  general 
council,  elected  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  French  circumscriptions,  and  like 
them  occupied  mostly  with  local  affairs,  fluch  as  the  roads  and  forests,  public 
buildings,  education  and  communal  rates.  Each  delegates  six  of  its  members, 
eighteen  altogether,  to  the  Superior  Council  of  Algeria,  which  al^  omprises  the 
three  prefects,  the  three  generals  in  command  of  the  divisions,  and  the  twelve 
members  of  the  special  council  appointed  to  assist  the  governor-general.  This 
assembly,  one  half  of  whose  members  are  thus  nominated  by  the  Government,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  citizens  indirectly,  meets  once  a  year  for  a  session  of  about 
twenty  days,  to  settle  the  current  budget  and  the  incidence  of  taxation.  The 
yearly  expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  £1,600,000,  besides  over  £2,000,000 
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required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  The  yearly  income  about  balances  the 
civil  expenditure,  representing  nearly  half  of  the  whole  outlay,  including  the 
military  budget.  - 


Beuoion. — The  Marabvib. 

In  Algeria  tiie  chief  cause  of  disunion  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  fusion 
of  all  sections  of  the  population  in  one  nationality  is  religion.  B^ore  the  conquest 
the  natives  had  no  official  religious  hierarchy ;  but  after  the  occupation  the  union 
of  Ohurch  and  State  was  one  of  the  very  first  measuree  introduced  by  the  French. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Algiers  the  prayers  read  in  the  mosques  for  the 
head  of  the  State  were  required  to  be  modified  by  the  imams,  who  henceforth  pray 
for  the  "  auspicious  Government  of  France."     Formerly  the  civil  power  never 
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interyened  m  tbe  appointment  of  religious  ministers;  now  the  mufti,  the  secondary 
imams,  and  some  subordinate  religious  agents,  are  selected  by  the  governors  frran 
amongst  men  of  letters  well  disposed  towards  the  French.  Not  only  does  the 
administration  interfere  in  the  religious  afEairs  of  the  Mussulmans  by  these 
appointments,  but  it  also  violates  the  constant  practice  of  all  Mohammedan 
societies,  according  to  which  it  is  forbidden  to  pray  and  teach  the  Koran  **  for 
wages."  Hence  strict  Mussulmans  hold  in  small  account  the  salaried  official 
priesthood,  preferring  to  the  French  imams  the  free  marabuts  who  pray  by  the 
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shrines  of  the  saints,  or  the  shorfa  of  the  religious  orders,  who  piarpetuate  the 
«  chain  "  of  teachers  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 

Although  imofficially  connected  with  the  French  Gk>vemment,  the  marabuts 
(tnar&hot)  are  a  source  of  little  danger  to  the  new  regime.  Belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  old  families,  whose  genealogies  go  baok  to  a  remote  past,  accustomed  to 
livd  on  regular  alms  of  the  faithful,  raiding  always  in  tha  vicinity  ol  the  holy 
places  of  pilgrimage,  the  marabuts  are  all  well  known  to  the  French  officials,  with 
whom  it  is  to  their  interest  to  live  on  the  best  of  terms.  Many  even  accept  service 
under  the  Government,  allowing  themselvM  to  be  app(>inted  aghas  or  kaids,  and 
even  intriguing  for  honours  and  decorations.    Amtmgst  the  marabut  tribes,  one 
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especially,  that  of  the  UUwi-Sidi  Sheikhs,  was  formerly  nearly  tway »  ho*.  to 
France;  and  this  tribe,  residing  in  South  Orania,  far  from  the  board,  nat  iiUy 
looked  with  the  greatest  displeasure  on  the  advance  of  conquerors  to  whom  'ey 
would  have  to  surrender  the  political  power  and  the  right  of  levying  taxes.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  marabuts  represent  primarily  the  conservative  element  in  reli- 
gion ;  hence  they  tend  to  lean  on  the  civil  authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  religious  orders,  which  eclipse  their  sanctity  and  diminish 
their  income.  They  look  on  the  independent  associations  in  the  same  light  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  secular  clergy  formerly  did  the  regular  clergy.  Cases  occur 
of  marabuts  who  dose  the  doors  of  their  schools  to  all  students  affiliated  to  a 
religious  order. 

The  Mohammedan  Brotherhoods. 

These  orders,  which  have  nearly  all  their  origin  in  Marocco,  communicating 
with  that  region  through  Tlemcen  and  Lalla  Maghnia,  are  very  numerous  in  the 
French  possessions,  and  their  influence  has  increased  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  favour  shown  by  the  Government  to  the  imams  and  marabuts.  The  oldest  is 
that  of  Sidi  Abd<el-Kader  el- Jelani  of  Bagdad,  whose  zawyas  are  scattered  from 
the  shores  of  Malaysia  to  those  of  Marocco.  The  Tijaniyas,  whose  chief  centres 
are  Ain-Mahdi  and  Temassin,  were  till  recently  the  most  powerful,  and  their 
khwans  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.  But  their  influence  has  been  impaired 
by  the  rise  of  the  Seniisiya  and  some  other  foundations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  the  French  occupation  the  number  of  khwans, 
a  term  c»rresponding  to  those  of  fakir  and  derwish  in  Turkey  and  the  hr  East, 
has  considerably  increased  througljbut  North  Africa.  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, for  wherever  men  are  deprived  either  of  political  freedom  or  of  national 
autonomy,  they  endeavour  to  create  for  themselves  some  sphere  of  action  impene- 
trable to  the  outer  world.  Here  they  become  absorbed  in  religious  thought, 
fostering  their  hatred  against  the  infidel,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  fanwtiowl  zeal  at 
times  breaking  into  open  insurrection.  The  Rahmttniya  of  Eabylia  and  the 
Shadelya-Derkawa  of  different  provinces,  although  most  frequently  persecuted  by 
(Government  because  of  their  lawless  spirit,  are  nevertheless  the  two  orders  which 
have  been  most  rapidly  developed  since  the  complete  conquest  of  Algeria.  Nor  is 
it  possible  even  now  to  ascertain  their  actual  strength,  severe  military  supervision 
having  converted  them  into  so  many  partfy  secret  sudeties.  According  to  Rinn, 
they  comprised  in  1881  altogether  170,000  members,  of  whom  96,000  belonged  to 
the  Rahmaaiya  confraternity.  All  these  khwans,  grrouped  round  356  zawyas,  have 
nearly  2,000  mkaddems,  under  the  orders  of  some  twenty  chiefe. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  native  population  would  appear  to  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  sixteen  great  Algerian  brotherhoods.  A  number  of  Eabyle  women  are  also 
said  to  have  joined  the  religious  societies  in  the  quality  of  "sisters."  There  are, 
moreover,  some  other  associations  which  affect  a  religious  air,  but  which  are 
merely  strolling  corporaticms  of  singers,  dancers,  snake-dbarmers,  acrobats,  and 
fortune-tellers. 
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At  first  right  the  religioiu  organisation  of  such  a  larg^  section  of  kb<*  Mussul- 
man population  might  seem  to  constitute  a  real  danger  for  the  French  supremao) . 
A  number  of  writers  even  regard  these  institutions  as  so  many  societies  of  con- 
spirators banded  together  both  by  a  common  faith  and  hatred  of  their  rulers.  At 
night  in  the  Moorish  coffee-houses,  after  the  story>telling  and  recitation  of  poetry 
is  concluded,  the  khwans  are  said  to  draw  near,  and  to  utter  in  bated  breath  the 
prophecies  foretelling  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Mul-el-SaA,  or  "  Lord  of  the 
Hour."  They  speak  of  the  day  when  the  Mussulnuxn  soil  shall  be  cleansed  from 
the  presence  of  the  detested  Rumi,  and  mutually  excite  each  other  tc  hatred  of  the 
foreigner. 

Doubtless  gatherings  of  this  sort  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  the  religious 
brotherhoods  lack  the  unity  necessary  to  give  consistency  to  these  conspiracies. 
Certainly  the  various  orders  profess  the  purest  orthodoxy,  differing  little  from 
each  other  except  in  their  formulas,  genuflexions,  and  other  outward  observances. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  members  of  each  association  are  mutually  connected  by  the 
strictest  obligations  of  the  confraternities.  But  the  various  groups  are  still  far 
from  conridering  themselves  as  united  in  a  compact  body.  Each  order  is  itself  split 
up  into  distinct  sections,  with  nothing  in  common  except  the  spiritual  rule,  and 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  their  several  sheikhs  and 
mkaddems.  Like  the  marabuts,  most  of  the  latter  have  chiefly  afr  he  rt  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  increase  of  their  personal  influence.  They  seek  to 
stand  well  with  the  constituted  authorities,  and  will  even  occasionally  favour 
Christians  with  letters  of  protection  and  diplomas  of  "honorary  associates,"  entitling 
them  to  the  support  of  the  community  like  ordinary  members.  Insurrections  are 
seldom  caused  by  religious  motives,  nor  have  tfie  orders  ever  plunged  bodi'.y  into  a 
"  holy  war."  All  the  khwans  seem  to  bear  in  mind  the  Sufi  principle  forbidding 
them  "  to  risk  death  in  imdertakings  above  their  strength."  "  Fear  the  French ! 
The  fear  of  the  French  is  the  fear  of  Gk>d ! "  said  u  religious  sheikh  to  his  disciples 
in  the  Shenga  oasis. 

Thus,  however  great  their  hatred  of  the  invader,  they  have  lost  the  warlike 
spirit  necessary  to  contend  with  him.  Compelled  to  absolute  submission  towards 
their  chief;!,  "  as  towards  God  himself,"  bound  to  dismiss  from  their  mind  "  all 
arg^ument  good  or  bad,  lest  meditation  lead  them  into  error,"  their  sole  ambitioii 
being  to  impart  to  their  limbs,  their  voice,  and  expression,  the  mechanical  forms  of 
the  ritual,  the  khwans  become  gradually  transformed  to  helpless  imbeciles  incapable 
of  will  or  understanding.  In  reciting  certain  prayers  the  face  has  to  be  turned  to 
the  right  shoulder  while  uttering  hi,  then  to  the  left  saying  hu,  then  bent  down 
with  a  ha.  The  omission  of  these  mutterings  and  attitudes  renders  the  prayer 
inefficacious.  The  history  of  Algeria  shows  tiiiat  insurrectionary  movements  have 
never  acquired  any  real  importance  amongst  these  degraded  devotees,  but'  only 
amongst  the  manly  tiibes  which  have  preserved  the  full  oonsoiousness  of  their 
political  life. 
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Education. 

The  French  Government  has  endeavoured  to  secure  the  support  of  Islam  by 
endowing  the  Muflsulman  priesthood ;  but  it  has  hitherto  done  little  to  raise  the 
natives  to  the  level  of  Europeans  by  educat'-^.  The  French  schools  specially 
opened  for  the  Arab  s'nd  Berber  children  are  few  in  number  and  for  the  most  part 
badly  supporttHi.  The  European  schools  are  doubtless  also  open  to  the  Mussulmans, 
and  are  frequented  by  a  few  hundred  natives.  But  the  proportion  of  those 
receiving  regul  it  instruction  is  very  low  in  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions. 
The  zawyas,  of  which  nearly  one  thousand  are  supposed  to  exist  in  Algeria,  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  real  schools ;  but  they  have  little  claim  to  the  title,  the 
children  who  frequent  them,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  thousand,  being  taught 
little  except  to  recite  verses  from  the  Koran.  Girls  are  seldom  admitted,  nor  do 
they  enter  the  schools  of  European  foundation,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  custom  requires  them  to  marry  at  an  ag^  when 
European  children  aro  still  playing  with  their  dolls. 

Amongst  the  Sabyles,  instruction  is  saore  highly  prized  than  amongst  the 
Arabs,  and  all  schools  opened  for  them  by  the  administration  or  by  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missionaries  are  eagerly  frequented  by  both  sexes.  All  the  tribal 
assemblies  have  petitioned  for  French  schools  to  be  established  in  their  communes, 
readily  accepting  the  condition  of  gratuitous  and  obligatory  instruotion.  Education 
is  also  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Berbers  of  the  Saharian  oases,  and  in  severri 
towns,  notably  Biskra,  all  the  children  already  speak  and  write  Frencb 

Of  the  whole  population,  o^er  a  million  now  speak  French,  ei  her  as  their 
mother  tongue  or  as  an  acquired  language.  Arabic,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of 
it«  former  literature,  no  longer  lends  Itself  readily,  at  least  in  Algeria,  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  culture.  With  the  exception  of  an  official  journal  and  a 
few  legal  and  administrative  documents,  all  the  local  peritidical  literature  is 
European,  and  mostly  French.  The  only  Arab  works  printed  are  translations 
made  by  Europeans,  or  else  historical  records  published  by  the  learned  societies ; 
nor  has  any  reviyal  of  native  letters  mode  itself  felt  after  half  a  century  of  French 
occupation. 

Amongst  the  European  settlers,  instruotion  is  relatively  more  widely  diffused 
than  in  the  home  country.  At  present  education  is  somewhat  Isss  general  amongst 
the  Jews  than  amongst  the  French,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  state  of  degradation 
in  which  the  race  was  long  held  by  its  Mohammedan  oppresiiors.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jews  pay  more  attention  to  the  instruotion  of  their  children  than  any 
other  section  of  the  community.  Public  instruction,  on  which  the  Algrerian 
communes  spend  on  an  average  17  per  cent,  of  their  income,  is  organised  on  the 
same  model  as  in  France.  According  to  a  law  of  1883,  every  commune  is  bound  to 
maintain  one  or  more  primary  schools,  open  gratmtously  to  European  and  native 
children.  A  school  for  girls  must  also  be  established  in  all  communes  with  over 
five  hundred  inhabitants. 
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Administration  of  Justice. — The  Armt. 

In  virtue  of  tiie  capitulation  of  Algiers,  the  French  Government  is  bound  to 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  native  laws  and  usages.  Nevertheless,  the  local 
French  magistrates  have  naturally  endeavoured  gpradually  to  restrict  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mussulman  courts.  The  kadis  soon  felt  the  rivalry  of  the  French 
tribunals,  to  which  appeal  could  always  be  made.    At  present  the  kadis,  to  the 
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number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  constitute  with  ^bs  adels,  or  assistaat 
judges,  a  mahakma,  or  court  of  justice,  which  in  every  circumscription  is  attached 
to  the  tribunals  of  first  instance.  Their  forensio  practice,  while  regulated  by  the 
Koran,  must  still  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  French  law.  The  instruction 
given  in  the  Medersa,  or  law  school  of  Algiers,  becomes  daily  more  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  French  legal  schools ;  while  Mussulman  society  is  itself  brought  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  French  courts  by  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace 
with  a  wide  jurisdiction  over  Europeans  and  natives  aUke.  Assize  courts  are  held 
in  the  four  cities  of  Algiers,  Oran,  Constantine,  and  Bona ;  and  in  Algiers  is  seated 
a  court  of  appeal,  the  highest  tribunal  in  Algeria. 
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The  army  of  occupation,  forming  the  nineteenth  corps,  comprises  soldiers  of  all 
arms  sent  from  France,  besides  a  considerable  propoition  of  local  recruits.  To 
these  must  be  added  three  regiments  of  Turcos,  or  Algerian  rifles,  and  one  for 
Tunis,  aU  native  volunteers,  mainly  Kabyles  and  Saharians.  Two  regiments  of 
the  Foreign  Legion  are  fonned  of  Swiss,  Belgians,  Germans,  and  other  Europeans, 
driven  by  want  or  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  take  service  abroad.  Four  regiments 
•  of  zouaves,  including  many  volunteers,  have  been  created  in  Algeria,  besides  three 
of  spahis,  or  cavalry,  and  four  of  "  Chasseurs  d'Afrique."     In  the  army  are  also 
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included  the  gendarmerie,  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  the  Arab  g&ma,  or 
contingents  of  horse  equipped  by  the  tribal  chiefs. 

The  old  Arab  and  Turkic  fortifications  have  almost  everywhere  disappeared. 
The  kasbahs  or  citadels  of  the  strongholds  have  either  been  razed  to  the  ground  or 
so  modified  that  their  original  form  can  no  longer  be  recognised;  the  square 
bastions,  with  their  graceful  flanking  towers,  the  imposing  gateways  on  which  were 
spiked  "the  gory  heads  of  traitors,"  have  left  little  but  a  name,  like  that  of  the 
Bab-Azun  at  Algiers,  which  the  army  of  Charles  V.  failed  to  capture.  Even 
the  ramparts  raised  by  Abd-el-Kader  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  explorer  finds 
near  Tlaret  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Tagdemt,  at  one  time  the  central  stronghold  of 
his  empire. 

On  the  Saharian  slope,  where  no  European  attack  is  to  be  dreaded,  the  French 
military  posts,  such  as  those  of  Biskra  and  laghwat,  are  mere  fortified  barracks, 
or  else  ancient  kasbahs  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  French  garrison.    The 
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Saharians  are  the  natural  aUies  of  the  Europeans  against  the  Arabs  of  the  plateaux 
and  of  the  steppes  draining  southwards.  On  the  plateaux  what  are  needed  are  not 
fortresses  but  carriage  roads,  by  means  of  which  the  swiftest  nomad  marauders  may 
be  overtaken  and.  dispersed.  After  the  fall  of  Tagdemt  and  the  construction  of 
good  highways  from  the  coast  to  the  central  plateaux,  the  conquest  of  Algeria  was 

virtually  completed. 

The  limits  of  the  miUtary  divisions  coincide  with  those  of  the  three  departments' 
of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantino ;  but  there  are  some  differences  in  the  adminia- 
trative  and  military  subdivisions.  In  each  division  are  seated  two  councils  of  war, 
besides  inferior  courts  which  deal  with  minor  offences  against  discipline.  The  Arab 
tribunals,  which  formerly  depended  on  the  military  administration,  have  now  been 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  governor-general. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table  of  all  the  administrative  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  Algeria,  with  their  chief  towns  and  oonununes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MABOGGO. 

HE  term  Maiocco,  given  by  Europeans  to  the  triangular  ragion 
bounded  north-east  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  W«i  Ajerud, 
south-west  on  the  Atlantic  by  the  Wed  Nun,  is  taken  in  a  far  more 
restricted  sense  by  the  natives,  for  whom  Marrakesh,  the  Marrueoos 
of  the  Spaniards,  is  one  only  of  the  three  states  subject  to  the 
aultan-sherif.  His  empire  is  completed  in  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  in  the  south-east  by  the  Tafilelt  oasis,  whUe  vast  districts  occupied  by 
numerous  independent  tribes  are  also  comprised  within  the  space  usually  desig- 
nated on  our  maper  by  the  appeUation  of  Marocco.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
common  term  for  the  whole  of  this  region,  which  in  many  places  has  no  definite 
frontiers,  and  which  is  vaguely  designated  Maghreb-el-Aksa,  "  The  Extreme 
West" 

But  notwithstanding  its  uncertain  nomenclature,  Marocco  constitutes  none  the 
less  a  distinct  geographical  unit.  A  certain  physical  unity  is  imparted  to  the 
whole  of  the  region  comprised  between  Algeria  and  the  Atkntic  by  the  lofty  Deren 
ranges,  with  their  parallel  foldings,  spurs,  and  valleys  merging  in  the  lowland 
phiins  which  stretch  on  the  one  hand  seawards,  on  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
Sahara.  The  absence  of  politicia  cohesion  is  also  compensated  by  a  common  faith, 
while  the  very  rivalries  of  foreign  powers,  especially  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
serve  to  impart  to  the  whole  of  Marocco  a  certain  solidarity,  by  isolating  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Within  its  conventional  limits,  as  determined  by  diplomacy,  the  region  defined 
south-westwards  by  a  straight  line  running  from  the  Figuig  oasis  across  the  desert 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wed  Draa  (Draha),  may  have  a  superfio^  area  of  about 
200,000  square  miles,  with  a  sotmt  population,  which  in  the  absence  of  all  official 
documents  can  scarcely  be  even  approximately  conjectured.  The  estimates  vary 
from  Kldden's  2,760,000  to  Jackson's  16,000,000,  the  actual  number  being, 
perhaps,  between  eight  and  nine  millions. 

Marocco  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  by  European  travellers.  For 
three  centuries  the  published  aooounto  of  the  country  were  little  more  than 
reproductions  of  the  work  written  by  the  Arab  renegade,  Leo  Africanus.    Till  the 
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end  of  the  last  century,  the  only  Europeans  who  penetrated  into  the  interior  were  a 
few  missionaries  sent  to  redeem  captive  Ohristians,  some  mariners  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  or  envoys  to  the  Sultan's  court.  But  in  1789  the  country  was  traversed  by 
Lempridre,  who  was  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
Spaniard,  Ali-Bey.    Since  then  many  journeys  have  been  made  along  the  routes 
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between  Tangier,  Fez,  Meknes,  and  Rhat,  and  between  Mogador  and  the  city  of 
Marocco. 

These  itineraries  indicate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  limits  separating  the 
Bled-el-Makhzen,  or  settled  region,  from  the  Bled-el-Siba,  or  independent  districts 
held  by  tribes  who  refuse  to  pay  the  imposts  or  accept  military  service*.    In  the 
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Bled-el-Makhzen  Europeans  travel  in  perfect  safety,  without  being  compelled  to 
disguise  their  origin.  But  they  could  scarcely  venture  to  penetrate  openly  into 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  independent  tribes,  regions  comprising  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  territory  on  our  maps  designated  by  the  name  of  Marocco.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Bled-es-Siba  have,  perhaps,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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exploration  of  their  domain  by  Christian  travellers  would  be  followed  by  conquering 
dhnies  advancing  along  the  routes  thrown  open  by  their  peaceful  forerunners. 

Amongst  the  districts  that  have  hitherto  been  scarcely  visited  is  the  Rif  coast, 
which  is  nevertheless  yearly  skirted  by  thousands  of  ships  plying  east  of  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  Even  on  the  direct  route  between  Fes  and  Marocco,  many  hilly 
traots  are  known  only  from  the  reports  of  the  natives.     The  Atlas,  the  Anti- Atlas, 
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and  all  the  land  draining  to  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Algerian  frontier,  have 
hitherto  been  traversed  only  by  two  or  three  Europeans.  Of  Caille's  expedition 
little  is  known  beyond  its  approximate  line  of  march ;  Rohlf s  merelv  skirted  on 
the  north  the  main  Atlas  range,  which  Lenz  crossed  at  its  southern  extremity. 
But  De  Fouoauld,  disguised  as  a  Jew,  penetrated  much  farther  inland,  surmounting 
the  Atlas  at  several  points,  discovering  the  Bani  range,  determining  over  forty 
astronomic  positions  and  three  thousand  altitudes.  But  a  detailed  account  of  his 
explorations,  with  the  maps  and  other  documents  embodying  the  result  of  his  surveys, 
still  awaits  publication.  ^ 

The  Atlas  Highlands. 

In  Marocoo  the  Atlas  system  attains  its  greatest  elevation.  Here  the  main 
range  runs  south-west  and  north-east,  following  the  axis  of  north-west  Africa  from 
Cape  Blanc  through  Cape  Bojador  to  the  headland  of  Algiers.  The  whole  coast 
region  between  the  mouths  of  the  Btta  and  Moluya  lies,  so  to  say,  beyond  the 
continental  mass  dominated  by  uplands  already  belonging  to  the  intermediate  zone 
now  pierced  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  range  deviates  slightly  from  the 
normal  north-easterly  direction,  developing  a  sort  of  arc,  with  its  convex  side  turned 
towards  the  Sahara.  Excluding  the  sabordisste  ridges  and  those  continuing  the 
system  in  Algeria,  it  has  a  total  length  of  about  360  miles  between  Cape  Oher 
north  of  the  Siis  and  the  Jebel  A'iashin,  forming  its  extreme  north-eastern  rami- 
fication. No  collective  name  is  i&pplied  to  the  system  by  the  natives,  who  restrict 
the  general  term  Idraren,  or  "Mountains,"  or  Idraren  Deren,  to  its  western 
section.  The  word  Deren  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Dyiis  or  Dyrin  known  to 
Strabo. 

The  Jebel  A'iashin  (A'iashi)  appears  to  be  one  of  the  loftiest  chains  in  Marocoo. 
According  to  Rohlfs  and  Djb  Fouoauld,  the  only  modem  explorers  who  have  yet 
described  this  part  of  the  Atlas,  its  summits  are  distinguished  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding crests  by  their  snowy  whiteness.  RohUs  even  confirms  the  statement  of 
the  Roman  general,  Suetonius  J*aulinus,  that  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows. 
But  he  visited  these  uplands  in  the  month  of  May,  an^  t^e  natives  questioned  by 
him  may  have  spoken  of  the  snows  which  remain  in  the  crevasses  and  ravines' 
impenetrable  to  the  solar  rays. 

But  however  this  be,  the  Jebel  A'iashin,  or  Mag^ran,  as  it  is  also  called,  probably 
rises  to  a  height  of  11,600  feet,  being  surpassed  in  elevation  only  by  a  few  peaks 
in  the  main  range.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  schists,  and  throws 
off  some  lateral  ridges,  constituting  parting  lines  between  several  river  basins. 
Westward  stretches  the  A'it-Ahia,  continued  through  the  A'ian  and  the  rocky  spurs 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Fez.  To  the  north-east  the  Jebel  Tamarakttit,  a 
branoh  of  the  A'ian,  follows  th«  normal  direction  of  the  Atlas  system.  One  of  its 
depressions  is  flooded  by  the  lovely  alpine  lake  Sidi  Ali  Mohammed,  in  whose  dear 
waters  are  mirrored  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Tamarakuit 
is  continued  north-eastwards  by  a  range,  which  is  pierced  by  the  Moluya  and 
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Sharf  rivers,  and  which  terminates  in  Algeria  in  the  Tlemcen  mountains.  The 
.Tebel  Aiashin  itself  falls  rapidly  northwards,  terminating  abruptly  in  the  stupendous 
cliffs  of  the  Jebel  Temeit,  which  rises  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
phdns.    This  imposing  rampart,  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  tha  whole 
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system,  preamts  a  striking  contrast  to  the  boundless  plateaux,  which  hero  appear 
to  have  been  gra$liiaUy  levelled  by  the  action  of  the  streams  and  glaciers  formerly 
descending  from  the  Atlas. 

South  of  the  Jebel  Aiashin  the  main  range,  still  unvisited  by  any  European 
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to  the  south  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  northern  face  of  the  A'iashin  on  the  route  from 
Fez  to  Tafilelt.  But  farther  on  towards  the  south-west,  occur  several  breaches 
affording  communication  between  the  Um-er-Rbia  and  Draa  basins.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  three  Tizi  n'Glawi  passes  between  the  Jebel  Aniemer  and  the 
Jebel  Tidili,  which  are  practicable  throughout  the  year. 

South-west  of  this  depression  rises  the  imposing  mass  of  the  snowy  Jebel  Sirwa, 
which  is  probably  the  culminating  point  of  the  Atlas  ^stem.  Standing  somewhat 
beyond  the  main  axis,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Atlas,  and  separates  the  two  basins  of  the  S<is  and  Draa.  The  Mount  Miltsin, 
surveyed  in  1829  by  Washington,  no  subsequent  traveller  has  been  able  to  identify 
by  that  name,  which  appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  natives.  According  to  Ball 
and  Hooker,  it  refers  perhaps  to^  mountain  36  miles  south-east  of  Marrakesh,  whose 
highest  peak  may  be  about  13,200  feet.  Seen  from  the  capital,  the  chain  of  the 
Atlas  presents  the  aspect  of  an  almost  unbroken  rampart  covered  with  snow  till 
the  early  summer.  According  to  Maw,  the  mean  altitude  in  this  section  is  about 
13,000  feet,  the  highest  peaks  rising  scarcely  more  than  600  feet  above  this  median 
line.  Thus  the  Atlas  is  much  inferior  in  extreme  elevation  to  the  Alps,  although 
for  a  space  of  at  least  100  miles  it  maintains  a  mean  height  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  Alpine  ranges. 

The  Tagherut  Pass,  about  the  meridian  of  Marrakesh,  leading  southwards  to  the 
Upper  SCks  Valley,  stands  at  a  height  of  perhaps  11,600  feet,  and  is  approached  by 
rugged  gorges  presenting  great  difficulties  to  pack  animals.  But  18  miles  farther 
west  a  large  breach  presents  an  easy  passage  to  caravans.  From  the  summit  of  the 
pyramidal  Jebel  Tiza,  which  attains  an  altitude  of  over  11,000  feet,  a  view  is 
oomm&nded  of  this  narrow  defile,  above  which  it  towers  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet. 
West  of  this  point  the  main  range,  here  running  perpendicularly  to  the  coast,  still 
maintains  an  average  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  as  ^  as  another  deep  gorge  known 
as  ihe  "  Tizi "  or  "  Pass,"  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  which  is  crossed  at  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet  by  the  route  leading  from  Marocco  to  Tarudant  in  the  Siis  Yalley. 
This  pass,  which  also  takes  the  name  of  Bibawftn  and  Bib&n,  or  the  "  Gates,"  has 
been  traversed  by  Lempridre,  Jackson  and  other  explorers.  Beyond  it  the 
maritime  Atlas  still  presents  a  superb  aspect,  with  peaks  exceeding  8,000  feet. 

As  fttr  as  is  known  of  its  geological  constitution,  the  Atlas  consists  largely  of 
sandstones,  together  with  old  schists,  limestones,  and  marbles,  while  porphyries 
seem  to  prevail  in  the  oraitral  parts  of  the  Deren  range.  Diorites  and  basalts  occur 
in  several  places,  and  the  Jebel  Tiza,  ascended  by  Ball  and  Hooker,  forms  a 
porphyry  dome,  which  has  cropped  out  through  the  mica  schists.  The  character  of 
the  rocks  in  the  main  range  is  revealed  chiefly  by  the  debris  scattered  along  its 
dopes,  and  which,  according  to  Maw,  are  of  glacial  origin.  At  elevations  of  from 
6,000  to  8,000  feet,  the  valleys  sloping  towards  the  Atlantic  are  filled  with  lateral, 
median,  and  terminal  moraines,  apparently  differing  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the 
Alps.  A  series  of  hills  composed  entirely  of  glacial  debris  also  occurs  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  occupy  a  broad  zone  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the 
kteral  vaUeys. 
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A  similar  glacial  origin  m  attributed  to  the  undulations  on  the  great  plateaux 
stretching  east  of  the  Atlas  along  the  axis  of  the  orog^phio  system  in  the  province 
of  Oran.  A  portion  of  this  plateau  is  filled  by  the  shott  or  sebkha  of  Tigri,  which 
is  strewn  with  a  reddish  argillac^ivi  deposit.  This  shott  does  not  form  a  single 
basin,  but  is  divided  into  several  secondary  depressions  standing  at  different  levels 
between  the  altitudes  of  3,700  and  3,800  feet. 

The  greatest  contrast  is  presented  by  the  two  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  The  declivity 
exposed  to  the  moist  clouds  of  the  Atlantic  is  covered  here  and  there  with  verdure, 
and  in  some  places,  especially  towards  its  northern  extremi^,  clothed  with 
magnificent  forests.  But  the  opposite  side,  facing  the  desert,  is  both  much  steeper 
and  more  arid,  presenting  the  aspect  of  bare  rooky  surfaces  burnt  by  the  parohing 
winds  coming  up  from  the  sands.  Tet  the  SQuthem  eeoarpments  are  almost 
everywhere  protected  from  these  winds  by  a  lower  parallel  chain,  ncaally  designated 
by  the  name  of  tlie  Little  Atlas,  or  Anti-AUaa. 


The  Little  Atlas  and  Bani  Banobs. 

In  its  western  section,  south  of  the  Wed  Sds,  the  Anti-Adas,  seen  by  Ball  and 
Hooker  from  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Tiza,  seemed  to  have  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  feet.  But  Rohlfs,  who  crossed  it  on  his  journey  from  Tarudant  to  Tafilelt, 
gives  it  a  mean  altitude  of  not  more  than  5,000  feet,  or  about  half  that  of  the  Great 
Atlas.  Towards  the  east  it  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  Jebal 
Shagherun. 

A  broad  and  apparently  perfectly  level  zone  separates  the  Little  Atlas  from 
another  ridge  running  parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the  system,  ^e  Bani,  as 
this  ridge  is  called,  rises  little  more  than  600  or  600  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plains,  with  a  thickness  of  about  a  mile  from  base  to  base.  The  Bani,  which  is 
destitute  of  lateral  chains  or  spurs,  is  said  to  begin  near  Tamagort,  on  the  Draa,  and 
to  run  north  of  that  river  almost  in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  nearly  360  miles 
to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  pierced  at  intervals  by  khenega,  or  defiles,  usually  very 
narrow,  above  which  five  or  six  streams  converge  in  a  single  channel,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Little  Atlas  find  their  way  to  the  Draa.  One  of  these 
khenegs  is  regarded  by  tho  Berbers  as  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and  here  they 
assemble  every  year  to  offer  sacrifices,  followed  by  feasts  and  dancing. 

Throughout  its  entire  course  the  bare  rocky  mass  of  the  Bani  range  consists  of 
a  sandstone,  charred  in  appearance,  and  covered  with  a  bright  block  incrustation. 
This  sandstone  is  probably  of  Devonian  origin,  like  the  blockish  sandstones  of  the 
Central  Sahara,  and  lika  them  it  is  sometiniee  poliahed,  sometimes  striated  or 
grooved,  effects  due  to  the  incessant  action  of  the  sands.  Between  the  Bani  and 
the  Draa  Valley  occur  here  and  there  certain  rocky  protuberances,  to  which  the 
natives  give  the  name  of  "  snakes,"  from  their  serper.Uc*  appearance  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  Like  the  Bani,  they  are  all  <*l«posed  in  the  noimol  direction  of 
the  Atlas  system,  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
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East  of  the  Wed  Draa  stretches  a  hilly  region,  which  forms  a  continuation  of 
the  South  Oran  border  ranges.  Some  of  the  crests  assume  the  fantastic  forms  ol 
crenellated  walls,  towers,  or  pyramids.  Between  Figuig  and  Tafilelt,  Bohlfs 
observed  one  so  like  the  nave  of  a  church  flanked  with  its  bolf rv  that  for  a  moment 
he  believed  himself  the  victim  of  an  optical  delusion. 

West  of  the  Great  Atlas  the  secondary  chains  are  no  longer  disposed  in  the 
direction  of  the  main  axis,  but  branch  off  irregularly  towards  the  coast.  One  of 
these,  begiiming  at  the  Bibawan  Pass,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Atlas, 
attains  in  some  of  its  peaks  heights  of  over  3,300  feet,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Jebel  Hadid,  or  "  Fire  Mountain,"  falls  down  to  the  coast  between  Mogador  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Wed  Tensift.  Over  the  district  between  Mogador  and  Marocoo 
are  also  scattered  isolated  tables,  like  those  in  Eastern  Mauritania,  between  Ghadames 
and  the  Mzab,  all  at  the  same  level,  and  evidently  the  remains  of  an  older  surface 
layer  broken  into  detached  fragments  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

But  while  some  rocky  formations  thus  become  weathered,  others  continue  to 
grow,  probably  under  the  peculiar  action  of  rain  water.  The  plain  of  Marocoo  is 
in  this  way  covered  with  a  crust  of  tufa,  which  fills  up  all  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet,  and  in  many  places 
presenting  the  appearance  of  agate.  Such  is  its  consistency,  that  by  excavating 
the  earth  beneath  it,  the  natives  are  able  to  form  caves,  or  matamonu,  as  the 
Spaniards  call  them,  in  which  cereals  and  other  provisions  are  preserved.  On  the 
Marocco  coast  fragments  of  lavas  and  volcanic  ashes  are  also  found  enclosed  in 
rocks  of  recent  formation.  These  debris  had  their  origin  perhaps  in  the  craters  of 
the  Cana  7  islands,  whence  they  were  wafted  by  the  trade  winds  across  the 
intervening  marine  strait. 

Ths  Jebbl  A!an  akd  Bbni  Hassan  UpLAinM. 

Of  the  lateral  ridges  bnuudiing  from  the  Great  Atlas  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 
loftiest  and  most  extensive  is  the  Jebel  Aian,  which  iakea  its  origin  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  main  range,  and  which  separates  the  Upper  Sebu  from 
the  Upper  Um-er-Bbia  Valley.  The  Jebel  Allan,  which  is  often  covered  with  snow, 
forms  the  central  nucleus  whence  ramify  the -various  branches  of  these  almost 
unknown  uplands.  None  of  the  heights  have  yet  been  measured,  and  the  whole 
region  is  held  by  independent  Berb^  tribes,'who  reither  pay  tribute  nor  military 
service  to  the  empire. 

North  Marocco  is  occupied  by  mountain  masses  indirectly  connected  with  the 
Atlas  system.  On  the  one  hand  the  Wed  Sebu,  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
other  the  Moluya,  a  tributary  of  the  Mediterranean,  enclose  with  their  several 
affluents  a  quadangular  space,  in  which  the  ridges  are  not  disposed  in  the  normal 
direction  of  ^he  general  orographic  system.  A  depression,  probably  about  1,000 
feet  high,  separates  the  two  regions  on  the  route  from  Fez  to  1  tnoen,  a  great 
part  of  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by  hiUs  ji^  reddish  argilW  us 
formatum. 
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All  these  uplands,  in  which  the  older  rocks  ieem  to  proyail,  descend  towards 
the  Rif,  that  is,  the  "  coast,"  developing  a  yast  semicircle  of  hills  from  the  Tres 
Forcas  headland  to  Point  Ceuta.  The  central  mass  takes  the  name  of  Sanejat- 
Serir,  and  on  the  coast  the  loftiest  summits  are  those  of  Beni-Hassan,  west  of 
Tetuan.  The  Beni-Hassan,  whose  culminating  point  is  over  6,600  feet,  is  continued 
southwards  through  the  Mezejel,  the  Jebel-el-Kimas,  and  the  Zarzar,  whose  conic 
summit  rises  above  the  town  of  Weszan.  The  whole  system  produces  an  imposing 
effect,  resembling  a  number  of  Books  of  Gibraltar  placed  side  by  side  on  a  oonmion 
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pedestal.  The  nmning  waters,  grassy  tracts,  wooded  and  cultivated  slopes,  render 
this  angle  of  the  continent  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  Mauritania,  forming 
in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  with  the  arid  and  rugged  escarpments  of  the  Rif, 
which  stretches  thence  eastwards. 

The  hills  skirting  the  strait  over  against  Ghibraitar,  although  lacking  the 
elevation,  majestio  appearance,  and  rich  vegetation  of  the  Beni-Hassan  highlands, 
acquire  great  importance  from  their  position  aJong  this  great  maritime  highway. 
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The  border  chain  of  the  Jebel  HaAz  terminates  northwards  in  the  Jebel 
Belliunesh,  the  Sierra  de  Bullones  of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  identified  as  the 
Septem  Fratres  ("  Seven  Brothers  ")  of  the  ancients.  Towards  the  east  this  mass 
develops  the  narrow  peninsula  which  is  connected  by  a  fortified  isthmus  with  the 
isolated  bluff  of  Oeuta;  on  the  other  hand  it  projects  northwards  to  form  the 
Jebel  Muf  a  headland,  which  is  the  southern  of  the  two  "  Pillars  of  Hercules." 
This  southern  pillar,  the  Abyla  of  the  ancients,  is  scarcely  less  imposing  than  the 
Book  of  Gibraltar,  and  is  even  of  greater  hoight  (2,850  feet).  But  a  nearer  view 
shows  thftt  it  is  a  shapeless  mass,  a  chaos  of  rooks,  oiTering  a  retreat  to  wolves,  wild 
boars,  and  monkeys.  The  term  "  Elephant  Mountain,"  applied  to  it  by  Strabo,  is 
justified  by  the  appearance  it  presents  when  seen  from  a  distance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  forests  which  flourished  in  thin  region  of  the  continent  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  were,  according  to  Pliny,  still  frequented  by  elephants. 

West  of  the  Mens  Abyla  other  crests  follow  along  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait.  But  beyond  Cape  Ciris  the  coast  begins  t?  trend  southwards  through  a 
series  of  curves  separated  one  from  the  other  Ij  the  detached  headlands  of  the  Jebel 
Haiiz.  Beyond  the  cliffs  of  Tangiw  Hie  coact-line  again  abruptly  turns  south- 
wards. AboYO  the  cape  forming  the  north-westem  angle  of  the  continent,  the 
headland  of  Spartel,  or  Ishbertil,  the  Tarf-esh>Shakr  of  the  natives,  rises  to  a  height 
of  1,040  feet  O&pe  l^rtel  is  the  ancient  promontory  of  Ampelousion,  or  "  Vine 
Point,"  and  this  district  still  yields  the  best  grapes  in  Marocco.  The  neighbouring 
town  of  El-Araiish  has  for  its  ooat-of-arms  bunches  of  grapoB,  which  a  man  is  lifting 
with  an  effort  One  of  the  caverns  in  Oape  Spartel  excavated  by  the  surf  was 
formerly  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  neat  it  stood  the  tomb  of  Antseus.  Thus  was 
symbolised  the  struggle  between  the  blind  forces  of  nature  and  the  triumphant 
genius  of  man  at  this  "  land's  end,"  where  vessels  sailing  westwards  entered  on  the 
traoklew  ocean. 

For  a  distance  of  over  360  mile9,  between  Oape  Spartel  and  Mogador,  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  almost  everywhere  presents  a  low  surf-beaten  beach,  which  is 
carefully  avoided  by  mAriners.  The  diallow  waters  extend  seawards  for  over  30 
miles,  where  the  plummet  first  reaches  depths  of  660  feet.  Along  the  coast  the 
highest  headland  is  that  of  Cape  Cantin,  whose  alternating  layers  of  grey  and  red 
marls,  limestones,  and  ferruginous  clays,  terminate  here  in  vertical  cliffs,  elsewhere 
in  irreg^ular  step  formations.  Signs  of  upheaval  have  been  observed  at  various 
points,  and  an  old  beach  containing  deposits  of  diells  runs  along  the  coast  at  a 
mean  height  of  65  feet  above  the  present  sea-leveL  But  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  opposite  phenomenon  of  subsidence  has  been  noticed,  at  least  at 
Mogador. 


IllVERS  OF   'M.A.WfS'O. 

Enjojring  a  more  copious  rainfall  tibaa  the  rest  of  Mauritania,  Marocco  is  able 
to  B^id  seawards  a  larger  number  of  rivers,  some  of  which>  although  reduced  by 
evaporation  and  irrigation  works  in  their  lower  course,  retain  a  larger  volume  than 
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any  in  Algeria.    According  to  Ball  and  Hooker,  the  mean  diwlia^e  of  all  the 


Bbtwms  flowing  from  the  AtlaB  to  the  Atlantic  ib  about  7,875  cubic  feet.    Yet  none 
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d  fihe  wadies  are  of  any  use  for  navigation,  the  only  craft  plying  on  them  being 
ferryboats  of  a  very  primitive  type. 

On  the  Mediterranean  slope  the  chief  river  is  the  Moluya  (Muluya),  which  has 
its  source  amid  the  snows  of  the  A'iashin  mountains,  and  is  farther  down  swollen 
by  the  Wed  Za  and  other  tributaries  from  the  east.  The  Moluya  (M'luya)  is  the 
Molochat,  Malua,  or  Malva  of  the  ancients,  who  regarded  it  as  the  natural  frontier 
between  the  two  Mauritanias  (Mauritania  lingitana  and  Csesariensis).  During 
the  Berber  and  Arab  epochs,  down  to  the  year  1830,  it  also  formed  the  boundary 
between  Algeria  and  Marocco ;  but  the  political  frontier  having  been  shifted  ^tst- 
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wards  by  the  treaties  of  Tafna  and  Tangier,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  now 
included  in  Maroooo  territory.  Its  mouth  is  sheltered  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Zaffarine  islets,  so  cfdled  from  the  Beni- Jafer  Berber  tribes  which  at  some  distaiif<« 
from  the  coast  form  a  sort  of  semioiroular  breakwater,  bohind  which  vessels  ride 
in  safety  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fierce  north-east  gales. 

Farther  west  the  Bif  seaboard  presents  nothing  but  small  coast  streams,  such 
as  the  Wed-esh-Sherat,  which  reaches  the  sea  near  Tangier.  On  the  Atlantic 
slope  the  first  imporiant  stream  south  of  Oape  Spartel  is  the  Wed-el-Khus,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  wwtem  escarpments  of  l^e  Beni- Hassan  highlands,  and  reaches 
the  sea  some  36  miles  south  of  the  Strait.    From  this  point  the  monotonous  coast- 
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line  continues  to  run  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Sebu,  the 
Sebur  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  largest  river  in  Marocco,  and  next  to  the  Nile  the 
most  copious  in  North  Africa.    Having  a  width  of  from  400  to  1,000  feet,  and  a 
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mean  depth  of  10  feet  throughout  its  lower  ooune,  the  Sebu  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  navigation,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  But  at  present  all 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  ihe  coast  and  the  interior  in  this  part  of 
Maroooo  is  carried  on  by  land.    The  riverain  tribes  ure  far  too  restless  to  allow  a 
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regular  trade  route  to  be  established  along  the  course  of  the  river,  which  neverthe- 
less waters  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  Marocco.  The  main  stream  tonus 
the  natural  highway  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Moluya,  draining  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the 
Sebu  is  situated  Fez,  the  first  city  in  the  empire.  Travellers  following  the  coast 
route  from  Tangier  to  Mogador  cross  the  Sebu  by  a  ferryboat  of  primitive 
structure,  which  does  not  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  wading  through  the 
mud.    The  tides  ascend  a  long  way  up  the  lower  course  of  the  Sebu. 

About  18  miles  south-west  of  the  Sebu,  the  Bu-Regrag  reaches  the  Atlantic 
through  a  rocky  channel  excavated  in  the  slightly  elevated  plateau.  This  river 
rises,  not  in  the  Great  Atlas,  like  the  Moluya,  Sebu,  and  Draa,  but  in  the  advanced 
hills  skirting  the  Fez  territory  on  the  south ;  and  although  scarcely  more  than 
120  miles  long,  it  takes  the  foremost  position  in  the  political  geography  of  the 
country ;  for  it  forms  the  frontier  line  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Marocco,  and  near  it  stood  the  outpost  of  Ad  Mercurios,  which  marked  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  Roman  province  of  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

The  Um-er-Bbia,  or  "  Mother  of  Pastures,"  so  named  from  the  rich  grazing- 
grounds  skirting  its  bonks,  is  said  by  Benu  and  Hooker  to  be  the  most  copious 
stream  in  Marocco.  During  the  dry  season  it  is  fordable  at  many  points ;  but  in 
t  e  'ny  reason  travellers  are  detained  for  weeks  on  its  bank,  waiting  the  subsi- 
des ;  e  floods  to  cross  over.  For  a  spaoe  of  about  120  miles,  between  the 
mouu.  ux  the  Um-er-Rbia  and  the  Tensift,  no  oilier  watercourse  reaches  the  Sea. 
Nor  is  the  Wed  Tensift  itself  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Marocco,  although  the  city 
of  Marocco  lies  in  its  basin.  Here  the  rainfall  is  far  less  abundant  than  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  in  summer  the  mouth  of  the  Tensift  is  completely  closed 
by  the  sands  at  low  water. 

The  Wed  S&s,  tiie  Subus  of  the  ancients,  which  takes  its  rise  between  the 
Atlas  and  Anti- Atlas,  is  also  an  intermittent  stream,  flooded  in  winter,  and 
throughout  its  lower  course  almost  completely  dry  in  summer.  When  crossed  by 
Lenz  in  March,  below  Tarudant,  some  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  it  was  a  mere 
rivulet  10  or  12  feet  wide  and  less  than  2  feet  deq>.  The  Wed  Assaka,  which 
skirts  the  southern  foot  of  the  Atlas,  is  also  mostly  dry,  explorers  often  finding 
nothing  but  sand  in  its  bed. 

Even  the  Wed  Draa,  by  far  the  longest  river  in  Marocco,  is  much  inferior  in 
volume  to  the  Moluya,  Bebu,  and  TTm-er-Rbia,  and  seldom  reaches  the  Atlantic. 
Its  chief  headstreams  rise  in  the  snowy  cirques  of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  for  a 
distance  of  about  180  nules,  from  the  Idraren  Deren  to  the  A'iashin  range,  all  the 
streams  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  main  range  flow  towards  the  Draa,  which 
escapes  southwards  through  a  series  of  gorges  in  the  Jebel  Shagherun.  For  a 
space  of  600  nules  below  the  gorges  its  volume  constantly  diminidies,  absorbed 
partly  by  the  arable  lands  along  its  banks,  partly  by  evaporation  and  infiltration 
in  the  sands.  After  emerging  from  the  upper  gorges,  it  flows  at  first  southwards, 
skirted  on  both  banks  by  a  strip  of  palm  groves,  varying  in  breadth  from  600  yards 
to  nearly  2  miles.    But  after  pkirtmg  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bani  range  and 
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the  parallel  "  snake  "  ridges,  the  Draa,  exhausted  by  the  irrigation  canals  branch- 
ing right  and  left  through  the  plantations,  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  regular 
course.  It  spreads  out  in  the  vast  Debaya  depression,  which  is  alternately  a  lake, 
a  swamp,  and  a  watery  plain,  on  which  crops  of  cereals  are  raijsed.  Below  this 
depression  it  trends  towards  the  south-west,  here  flowing  between  high  banks,  and 
receiving  a  number  of  intermittent  torrents  from  the  Anti-Atlas.  But  when 
these  tributaries  run  dry,  no  surface  water  is  left  in  its  lower  course,  although, 
according  to  local  tradition  and  historic  records,  it  formerly  reached  the  sea 
through  a  broad  and  permanent  estuary.  At  that  time  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami frequented  its  waters,  and  elephants  roamed  in  herds  over  the  riverain 
forests. 

The  stream,  which  under  the  names  of  Wed  Zis  and  Wed  Ouers,  flows  due 
south  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Great  Atlas,  after  watering  the 
Tafilelt  oases,  150  miles  from  its  source,  runs  dry  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  No 
traveller  has  yet  ascertained  whether  its  bed  is  continued  southwards  across  the 
grreat  dunes  trending  west  towards  the  Draa,  or  east  to  the  Messawara  basin,  or 
continuing  an  independent  course  in  the  direction  of  the  Niger.  The  Wed  Guir 
hydrographic  system,  which  begins  in  the  last  cirques  of  the  Great  Atlas 
immediately  east  of  the  Wed  Zis,  is  better  known  in  its  upper  course,  thanks  to 
the  numerous  expeditions  made  in  this  direction  by  the  French  forces,  and  to  the 
reports  of  pilgrims  and  traders.  After  receiving  the  streams  flowing  from  Figuig 
and  from  the  Ish  district  .on  the  Gran  frontier,  the  Guir  flows  under  various  names 
in  the  direction  of  the  Twat  oads.  But  beyond  this  point  it  is  unknown  whether 
it  joins  the  Draa,  loses  itself  in  a  land-looked  basi',  or  eflfeots  a  junction  with  the 
Niger  towards  the  western  extremity  of  its  great  bend  towards  the  north. 


Climate  of  Maroooo. 


Marocco  is  entirely  comprised  within  the  zone  of  the  trade  winds ;  but  the 
normal  play  of  the  atmoi^j^heric  currents  is  modified  by  the  Atlas  highlands,  by  the 
position  of  the  country  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tljie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sahara.  In  summer  the  land  and  sea  breezes  alternate  daily  along 
the  coast,  while  the  prevailing  winds  come  from  the  south.  In  winter,  that  is, 
from  October  to  February,  north-west  winds  are  very  irequent,  bearing  with  them 
a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  which  is  precipitated  in  abundant  showers  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  But  throughout  the  southern  regions  the  trade  winds  are 
predominant.  As  these  blow  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  main  ranges,  the  aerial 
current  follows,  so  to  say,  a  channel  already  created  by  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
Mauritania.  For  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  days  in  the  year  the  polar  winds 
from  the  north  and  north-oast  prevail  at  Mogador ;  while  lor  nearly  two  months, 
usually  in  winter,  the  opposite  currents  from  the  west  and  south-west  descend  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  atmospheric  regions. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  toade  winds  and  marine  breezes,  Uie  climate  of  the 
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Atlantic  seaboard  is  generally  distinguished  by  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
extreme  variations.  Few  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  enjoy  a  more  uniform 
temperature  than  Mogador,  where  th  oscillations  recorded  during  a  series  of  nine 
years  scarcely  exceeded  6°  or  7°  F.  This  remarkable  equability  explains  the  rarity 
of  diseases  of  the  chest.  Consumption  is  almost  unKUown  in  this  part  of  the 
continent,  whose  climate  is  also  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  European  invalids. 

In  the  interior,  where  the  marine  breezes  are  but  slightly  felt,  the  variations  of 
temperature  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  seaboard,  while  on  the 
south  coast  the  climate  is  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  Sahara  with  its 
intense  heats  during  the  day  and  active  radiation  at  night.  Altogether,  Marocco 
is  disposed  in  three  climatic  zones  by  the  relief  and  aspect  of  the  land.  ^  the 
north  the  Moluya  basin,  the  Bif,  and  peninsula  of  Tangier,  belong  to  the  Mti.  icr- 
ranean  Tell,  presenting  nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  the  corresponding  parts  of 
Algeria  ;  in  the  centre  and  south,  the  main  Atlas  range  separates  two  distinct 
regions,  one  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  the  other  to  the  Sahara  atmospheric 
influences. 

The  rainfall  is  on  the  whole  far  more  abundant  than  in  Eastern  Mauritania,  and 
the  Atlas  highlands  are  often  visited  by  heavy  snowstorms.  Everywhere  along 
the  seaboard  the  atmoq)here  is  saturated  with  moisture ;  but  showers  are  rare  on 
the  southern  slopes  turned  towards  the  Sahara.  The  coastlands  are  also  frequently 
viaited  by  those  showers  of  red  dust,  which  are  now  known  to  consist  mainly  of 
silioious  animalcul»  wafted  by  the  trade  winds  from  the  South  American  llanos 
across  the  Atlantio.  ' 


Floba. 


To  the  varied  climate  of  Marocco  corresponds  a  no  less  diversified  flora,  which, 
however,  belongs  mainly  to  the  Mediterranean  zone.  Of  the  248  local  geuera, 
all,  with  a  solitary  exception,  are  found  in  one  or  another  of  the  regions  border- 
ing the  great  inland  sea.  Fully  a  third  of  the  specieri  occur  even  in  the  British 
Isles  and  Central  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few  species  are  common  also 
to  the  African  floras  south  of  the  great  desert.  Thusjn  the  products  of  its  soil,  no 
less  than  in  its  physical  constitution,  Western  Mauritania  maintains  its  European 
character.  Physical  geography  was  consequently  in  complete  harmony  -with  tho 
political  divisio&s  when  Mauritania  Tingitana  was  by  Diocletian  attached  to  the 
Iberian  peninsula. 

The  vegetation  of  Marocco  most  resembles  that  of  Spain,  although  the  analogy 
is  not  so  complete  as  was  at  one  time  supposed  by  botanists.  Of  631  species 
collected  in  the  Atlas  highlands,  as  many  as  181  are  not  found  in  Spain,  and  the 
divergence  inoreaoes  as  we  ascend  towards  the  higher  regions  of  the  Atlas.  The 
contrast  with  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores  is  almost  complete.  Most  of 
the  plants  common  to  the  islands  and  mainland  are  such  as  are  elsewhere  also 
found  diffused  throughout  vast  regions  with  the  most  varied  climates.  Of  the 
1,627  flowering  plants  hitherto  enumerated  in  Marocco,  not  more  than  fifteen 
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belong  also  to  the  archipelagoes.  Thus  the  botanical  evidence  alone  suffices  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  mainland,  the  Canaries  are  of 
independent  origin. 

Bather  more  than  ten  of  its  vegetable  species  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Marocoo, 
and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  Atlas  uplands.  In  this  central  region  the  few 
indigenous  species  have  become  specialised  by  the  process  of  gradually  adapting 
themselves  to  the  environment.  Towards  the  summits  of  the  Atlas  have  also  taken 
refuge  the  European  species,  which  appe.^r  in  isolated  groups  on  the  crests  of  the 
Ethiopian  ranges.  Such  is  a  varie^  of  the  pine,  which  emits  a  pleasant  odour,  and 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  costly  cabinet  pieces.  On  the  er  hand, 
many  of  the  Sahara  species  have  penetrated  far  northwards,  being  found  not  only 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Anti-Atlas,  but  also  in  the  Sfts  basin  and  along  the 
seaboard  as  far  as  the  Wed  Tensif t.  Such  are  the  gununiferous  acacias  and  several 
large  euphorbiee,  also  yielding  valuable  gums.  The  date-palm,  which  may  be 
included  in  the  number' of  tropical  species  that  havQ  migrated  northwards,  grows  in 
the  Tangier  district  om  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  bears  no  fruit,  and  even  at 
Mogador  the  crop  is  of  inferior  quality.  But  the  dates  of  the  Draa  basin  are  said 
by  the  natives  to  be  unrivalled  in  flavour  even  by  those  of  the  Jerid  oasis  itself. 
The  dwarf-palm,  so  common  in  Algeria,  is  somewhat  rare  in  Marocoo,  being  found  in 
thickets  only  in  the  province  of  Haha,  round  about  Mogador. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  indigenous  species  is  the  argania  sideroceylon, 
a  tree  which  has  often  been  compared  to  the  olive,  and  which  is  found  only  in  the 
southern  districts  beyond  the  Wed  Tensift.  It  grows  in  the  most  arid  soil,  and 
needs  no  irrigation.  All  domestic  animals  except  the  horse  and  ass  eat  its  berries 
eagerly,  while  from  the  kernel  the  natives  extract  a  peculiar  oil,  disagreeable  to 
the  European  palate.  Its  wood  is  extremely  hard,  and  but  for  its  excessively  slow 
growth  the  argania,  of  which  mention  is  first  mode  by  Leo  Afrioanus,  might  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  Algeria.  Another  indigenous  plant,  found  nowhere  else, 
and  described  by  Jackson  and  Leard,  yields  the  gum  "  ammoniac  "  of  commerce 
— a  resin  with  a  pungent  odour,  used  in,  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  the  purpose  of 
fumigation. 

'  Fatjka. 


The  Morocco  fauna  differs  little  from  that  of  Algeria,  at  least  so  &r  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  studied.  Large  camivora,  such  as  the  lion  and  panther,  appear  to  be 
confined  mainly  to  the  Bif  highlands,  towards  the  Algerian  frontier.  The  bear, 
extinct  in  Algeria,  has  not  yet  disappeared;  rabbits  swarm  in  the  Tangier 
peninsula,  diminishing  gradually  southwards  to  the  Bu-Reg^g,  beyond  which  they 
are  not  found.  Monkeys  are  rare,  being  restricted  to  the  northern  regions  and  to 
the  single  species  which  survives  also  on  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar.  Wild  boars, 
justly  dreaded  by  the  peasantry,  infest  all  the  thickets.  The  better  classes  have 
the  curious  practice  of  keeping  thein  in  their  stabl*;8,  in  order  to  conjure  the  evil 
spirits,  and  induce  them  to  pass  from  their  horses  into  the  "  impure  animal."    In 
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INHABITANTS  OP  MABOCCO— THE  BERBERS.  Mt 

the  southern  steppea  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  the  ostrich  still  abounds,  and  here 
also  several  varieties  of  the  gazelle  are  hunted,  less  for  their  flesh  than  for  the 
so-called  benoard,  a  peculiar  concretion  often  found  in  their  stomachs  and  valued  as 
a  powerful  amulet.  The  dead  cetaceans  stranded  on  the  coast  are  also  opened  by 
the  fishermen  in  search  of  fragments  of  grey  amber. 

The  upland  valleys  of  the  Atlas  range,  with  its  almost  European  climate,  are 
well  suited  for  breeding  all  our  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  waters  abound  in  turtles,  and 
the  river  estuaries  are  frequented  especially  by  the  sabal,  a  species  of  sahnon,  highly 
prized  for  its  delicate  flavour.  The  oceanic  fauna  differs  in  other  respects  little 
from  that  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  the  nautilus,  flying-fisu,  and  much-dreaded 
hammer-headed  shark  being  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlautic.  The  exploration 
of  the  abysses  off  the  Marocco  coast;  sounded  to  a  depth  of  2,800  fathoms,  has 
revealed  to  the  naturalists  of  the  Talisman  a  multitude  of  new  species  of  fishes, 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  worms,  and  sponges. 


iMHABiTAirrs  OF  M.vBoocx) — ^The  Berbers. 

As  in  the  rest  of  Mauritania,  the  population  of  Marocco  still  remains  funda- 
mentally Berber,  this  element  having,  since  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians,  always 
maintained  the  preponderance.  The  successive  conquering  races,  even  the  Arabs, 
who  have  remained  masters  on  the  plains  and  in  the  large  towns,  have  succeeded 
only  in  driving  the  natives  to  the  upland  valleys,  without  acquiring  a  numerical 
superiority  in  the  country.  At  present  the  proportion  of  Berbers  is  estimated  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population,  and  especially  in  the  highland  districts, 
remote  from  the  town  and  seaboard,  they  form  the  almost  exclusive  element. 

At  the  same  time  this  general  expression,  Berber,  applied  collectively  to  all  the 
inhabitants  not  of  distinctly  Semitic  or  Negro  descent,  by  no  means  implies  a 
community  of  origin.  On  the  contrary,  many  different  races  have  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  aborigines,  and  Iberian  tribes  are  even  supposed  at 
one  time  to  have  occupied  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  As  in  other  parts  of  Barhary, 
especially  TripoUtana  and  East  Algeria,  megaliths  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  Maroco«),  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  dolmens,  menhirs,  cromlechs,  and 
suchlike  remains  in  Britain  and  Brittany.  The  finest  monolith  hitherto  discovered 
is  that  of  Mzora,  standing  on  the  eastern  edge  of  a  plateau,  whence  a  view  is 
commanded  of  the  Tetuan  highlands.  This  menhir,  which  is  over  20  feet  high,  is 
known  as  the  Uted,  or  "  tent-pole." 

The  Imazighen,  or  Berbers  of  Marocco,  who  comprise  several  tribes  or  con- 
federations bearing  the  same  name  as  those  of  Algeria  (Shaw'ia,  Ber-aber,  Zenaga 
or  Saheja,  Ghiezzula,  &c.),  are  divided  into  four  perfectly  distinct  groups,  occupy- 
ing separate  territories  and  characterised  by  different  tribal  customs.  Those  of  the 
north,  who  hold  the  Rif  highlands,  the  peninsiila  of  Tangier,  and  most  of  the  hiily 
district  bounded  southwards  by  the  course  of  the  Sebii,  take  the  generic  name  of 
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Akboil  or  Kebail,  that  is  "  Kabyles,"  like  the  Jurjura  highlandcn.  The  frontier 
town  of  their  domain  on  the  maritime  slope  of  the  Atlas  is  Sefru,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Fez.  North  of  this  place  the  term  Akbail  is  applied  to  all  natives  of 
Berber  race,  while  south  of  it  all  call  themselves  Shleuh,  Shluh,  or  Shellaha.  This 
latter  appellation  comprises  under  varioiis  forms  all  the  settled  Imasnghen  of  white 
race  who  inhabit  the  uphind  Atlas  valleys.  But  in  South  Marocco,  on  both  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  Saharian  oases,  the  peasantry,  who  resemble  the 
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Algerian  Buaghas  in  the  dark  colour  of  their  complexion,  are  also  classed  amongst 
the  Imazighen,  and  are  collectively  known  by  this  name  of  Haratin. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Atlas  every  village  presents  a  mixture  of  Shellaha 
and  Haratin,  in  which  the  pr^oportion  of  the  latter  element  increases  gradually 
from  north  to  south — that  is,  from  the  upper  Moluya  to  the  lower  Draa.  Owing  to 
their  lighter  complexion,  the  Shellaha  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  the  Haratin, 
and  in  maniage  contracts  account  ia  usually  taken  of  this  difference,  the  price  of  a 
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INHABITANTS  OF  MABOCCO— THE  BERBEBS. 


fair  being  higher  than  that  of  a  dark  bride.  Nevertheless  the  Hartaniat  women 
ore  often  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  most  of  them  having  lovely  and  expressive 
eyes,  and  in  their  youth  bright  features  combined  with  an  extremely  graceful 
carriage. 

In  the  oases  a  Hartani  is  seldom  elected  chief  of  the  tribe,  this  honour  being 
usually  reserved  for  the  whitb  Imazighrai.  Like  ihe  Algerian  Shawia  and 
Eabyles,  many  of  the  Marocco  Imazighen  are  distinguished  by  light  hair  and  blue 

Fig.  16fi. — AxAB  Wcaux  aw  Tahoixb. 


eyes.  But  in  the  central  and  southern  lapons  this  fair  type  appears  to  be 
extremely  rare,  except  in  some  of  the  southern  hilly  districts.  It  seems  to  be  most 
frequently  met  in  the  Bif,  that  is,  the  northern  coastlands  that  have  been  most 
frequently  occupied  by  invaders  or  immigrants  from  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Hence 
M.  Faidherbe  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  the  more  or  less  mixed  descent  its 
of  the  race  which  raised  the  grrat  monolithic  monuments  in  North  Africa. 

The  Tamazight  (Shluh  or  Shellaha)  language  is  spoken  by  the  great  majority 
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of  the  Marocco  Berbers.  It  is  even  much  better  preserved  in  the  extreme  west 
than  in  other  parts  of  Mauritania,  and  old  manuscripts  of  the  Koran  transcribed 
in  Berber  characters  are  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Bif  highlands.  In  nearly  all  the 
northern  tribes  the  women  and  even  the  children  understand  and  even  speak 
Arabic.  But  in  the  hillB  and  oases  of  the  Saharian  slope  certain  communities 
living  in  secluded  districts  remote  from  the  great  trade  routes  speak  Tamazight 
alone,  employing  interpreters,  chiefly  Jews,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Beni-Hassen  of  the  Tetuan  uplands,  and  some  other  tribes 
of  imdoubted  Berber  origin,  have  completely  forgotten  their  mother-tongue,  and 
now  speak  Arabic  exclusively. 

Amongst  all  these  Imazighen,  scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  varying  in  com- 
plexion from  fair  to  dark,  and  speaking  different  lang^ges,  a  great  diversity  of 
types,  habits,  and  customs  also  naturally  prevails.  In  some  tribeci  the  women 
have  preserved  the  practice  of  tattooing ;  in  others  they  cover  the  face  with  a  black 
veil  at  the  sight  of  strangers,  or  else  turn  their  back  on  the  wayfarer ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  walk  abroad  unveiled  and  with  a  bold  carriage.  The  practice  of  stuffing 
young  girls  with  paste-balls,  to  give  them  the  corpulence  so  much  admired  in 
Marocco,  is  common  to  most  of  the  urban  communities,  and  even  to  many  nomad 
peoples. 

The  dress  varies  with  every  tribe,  and  at  a  distance  the  clan  to  which  strangers 
belong  is  easily  recognised  by  their  costume  and.  arms.  Usually  men  and  women 
wear  only  a  single  hai'k  woven  of  wool  or  cotton,  and  attached  to  the  shoulders 
with  clasps  or  knots.  Nearly  all  the  natives  have  bow  legs :  a  feature  due  to  the 
way  children  are  carried  pickaback  by  their  mothers,  wrapped  in  a  fold  of  the 
haik. 

Except  the  nomads  that  roam  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Anti-Atlas  and 
Bani  ranges,  and  the  semi-nomads  in  the  north  and  south,  whose  movable  straw 
dwellings  resemble  beehives,  nearly  all  the  Imazighen  live  in  stone  houses  variously 
g^uped  in  the  di/ferent  villages.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Atlas  they  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  ksurs,  'or  strongholds,  like  the  fortified  villages  of  the 
border  ranges  in  South  Orania.  Elsewhere  each  family  dwells  apart,  the  houses 
of  the  community  being  scattered  irregularly  over  the  Inside,  like  those  of  the 
Pyrenean  Basques. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  near  the  large  towns,  the  bulk  of  the  Berber 
population  may  be  said  to  have  remained  practically  independent,  although  every 
phase  of  transition  occurs,  from  complete  submission  to  absolute  autonomy.  Some 
of  the  Imazighen  pay  the  imposts  voluntarily,  but  most  of  them  do  ho  only  under 
pressure,  oftrn  even  escaping  to  their  allies,  and  leaving  nothing  but  empty  houses 
in  the  hands  of  the  taxgatherers.  The  oppression  of  the  Sultan's  government  is 
found  on  the  whole  more  intolerable  than  tribal  warfare  and  the  savage  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  independent  coramtmities.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  more  powerful 
tribes  consent  to  receive  a  kaid,  that  is,  a  sort  of  envoy  from  the  Sultan,  who  is 
respected  if  ttpright,  but  usually  merely  tolerated  as  a  stranger.  The  dependence 
of  some  clans  is  of  a  purely  spiritual  character,  while  the  autonomous  tribes  often 
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play  the  part  of  allies,  entering  into  treaties  with  the  Emperor  on  the  footing  of 
political  equality.  Lastly  some  of  the  gproups,  such  as  the  Riata,  who  hold  the 
hills  on  the  route  between  Fez  and  Tlemcen,  maintain  no  relations  of  any  sort  with 
the  Government.  "  They  have  neither  god  nor  sultan,"  as  it  is  said,  "  but  only 
powder."  They  accept  no  command  from  sheikh  or  chief,  but  act  "  every  man  for 
himself  with  his  gun." 

Like  the  Jurjura  Kabyles,  the  Marocco  Berbers  regulate  all  their'  affairs  in  the 
at^faliz,  that  is,  the  jema&,  or  public  assembly.  The  tribes  are  merely  so  many 
large  families,  which  break  readily  into  fragments,  and  unite  again  in  fresh  groups 
according  to  their  temporary  interests  or  caprice.  Even  traditional  codes  of  law 
are  rare  amongst  the  commimes,  which,  as  a  rule,  yield  obedience  to  nothing 
except  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  when  unanimously  accepted  by  the  heads  of 
families. 

Such  is  the  prevailing  system  of  government  amongst  the  tribes  occupying  the 
maritime  slope  of  the  Atlas.  On  the  opposite  side  the  populations  are  more 
comjwctly  grouped,  in  order  the  better  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Saharian 
nomads.  Here  the  villages  are  formally  confederated  into  nations,  which  by 
means  of  delegates  act  in  concert  for  the  common  defence.  Other  tribes,  less 
careless  of  their  autonomy,  accept  the  position  of  vassals,  recognising  the  supre- 
macy of  a  chief,  or  of  some  more  powerful  tribe.  Some  llect  a  temporary  chief, 
usually  for  a  year,  and  as  a  rule  the  authority  of  the  sheikhs  is  always  precarious. 
If  wealthy  and  of  good  birth,  they  hold  their  ground,  but  even  then  seldom  succeed 
in  neutralising  the  influence  of  the  assembly,  which  meets  and  issues  a  sovereign 
decree  on  all  weighty  ocoasious. 

The  Jews  generally  serve  to  maintain  commercial  relations  between  the  tribes 
in  this  universal  state  of  disorganisation.  But  despised  and  hated  as  they  are, 
they  might  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  at  t^e  entrance  of  every  village,  were  ihef 
not  protected  by  the  collective  will  of  the  commime,  or  by  the  pledged  word  of 
some  influential  person.  Yet  there  are  tribes  which  will  never  admit  a  Jew,  and 
he  has  consequwtly  to  pass  through  their  territory  in  disguise,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  life.  The  mezreig,  or  passport,  corresponding  to  the  anaytt  in  Kabylia, 
can  always  be  had  for  a  consideration ;  bht  the  payment  once  made,  the  protector 
becomes  responsible  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  his  guest.  In  some  oases  the 
mezrag  of  a. rich  merchant  or  of  a  whole  tribe  may  be  purchased  for  a  lifetime;  it 
then  takes  the  name  of  debiha,  or  "  sacrifice,"  because  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
of  the  suppliant  to  immolate  a  sheep  on  the  threshold  of  the  man  whose  patronage 
he  sought. 

By  means  of  these  agencies  trado  might  be  freely  carried  on  from  one  end  of 
Marocco  to  the  other,  but  for  certain  marauding  tribes  which  recognise  no  safe- 
conduct.  The  hills  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Fez  are  occupied  by  the  Querwan 
Berbers,  who  glrant  no  mezrag,  but  allow  travellers  to  pass  through  their  territory 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  exacted  by  armed  force.  The  Bin-Bellals  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Atlas  undertake  to  escort  caravans ;  but  if  their  offer  is 
declined  they  lie  in  ambush  to  plunder  the  passing  convoys.    If  the  travellers  are 
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poor  or  members  of  a  weak  tribe,  tbey  are  merely  stripped  and  sent  on  tbeir  way 
naked  but  uninjured;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  belong  to  any  powerful  tribe 
whose  vengeance  might  be  feared,  they  are  killed  right  out  to  prevent  the  news 
of  the  attack  from  spreading,  the  duty  of  vendetta  being  sacred  amongst  the 
Marocco  Berbers. 

The  Imazighen  are  no  betf:er  instructed  in  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  tiie 
faith  they  profess  than  are  their  Algerian  kindred.    The  coast  Arabs  have  even 
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preserved  some  of  the  observances  of  the  hated  Rumi.  The  women  bear  the  sign 
of  the  cross  tattooed  on  their  person,  and  in  difficult  labour  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A  few  Latin  words  survive  in  the  language,  and  the  Boman 
calendar  is  still  in  use  conciutently  with  the  Arab.  The  marabuts  who  recite 
verses  from  the  Koran  are  mostly  of  Arab  descent ;  but  their  influence  varies  with 
the  tribes,  being  jealously  watched  in  some  places,  in  others  venerated  as  saints 
and  implicitly  obeyed.    Some  of  their  convents  are  regarded  as  saactuaries.  in 
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which  culprits  find  a  safe  refuge.  Many  tribes  refuse  to  recognise  the  obligation 
of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  although  there  are  others,  more  zealous,  who 
send  yearly  a  numl«r  of  devotees  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  With  the 
religious  pilgrime  ire  £  so  associated  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  emigrants, 
who  seek  employment  as  labourers  or  harvesters  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

The  A\iAB8. 

The  Arabs  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  Moors  of  the  towns,  in  whom  the 
Berber,  Arab,  and  European  elements  are  diversely  intermingled,  are  descended 
either  from  the  conquering  tribes  from  Arabia  or  from  the  Moors  expelled  from 
Spain.  Those  living  in  the  midst  of  the  Shluhs  and  rf  the  Haratins  in  the  southern 
districts,  take  the  general  name  of  Arabs,  as  if  they  represented  the  race  in  a 
pre-eminent  sense.  Amongst  these  marauding  tribes  of  the  southern  oases  are 
found  the  finest  women  in  Marocco,  remarkable  alike  for  their  perfectly  regular 
features  and  fair  complexion.  Altogether,  those  who  may  be  classed  as  Arabs 
number  over  a  million.  In  the  towns  they  are  in  a  decided  majority,  and  all  now 
lead  settled  lives,  except  the  nomads  of  the  southern  districts  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert.  Hence  the  contrast  existing  in  Algeria  between  the  Berber  peasant  and 
the  Arab  nomad  prevails  in  Marocco  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

The  Arabs  of  Marocco  are  noted  for  their  sociable  disposition.  In  almost  every 
village,  and  even  in  the  camping-grounds,  they  assemble  in  the  building  or  the 
tent  used  as  a  mosque,  bringing  each  his  contribution  and  feasting  in  common. 
The  large  number  of  **  saints"  is  also  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Marocco  Semites. 
Whole  tribes  consist  of  Shorfa,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  in  Marocco 
have  originated  nearly  all  the  religious  orders  of  Mauritania,  notably  the  Aissawa 
and  Derkawa  confraternities.  IT^xt  to  Arabia,  Marocco  is  regarded  by  true 
Mohammedans  as  the  most  illustriotis  of  all  lands.  The  reminiscences  of  its  former 
power  and  culture  impart  to  its  inhabitants  a  special  degree  of  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  between  Mauritania  and  Egypt.  While 
the  eastern  Mussuhnans  pray  for  the  Caliph  of  Stambul,  those  of  the  west  invoke 
the  benedictions  of  Allah  on  the  head  of  the  Sultan  of  Marocco. 
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The  Jews  and  Negroes. 

Next  to  the  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  ethnical  group  are  the 
Jews,  descended  lor  the  most  part  from  those  expelled  from  Spain.  They  call 
themselves  Querush  CastiUa,  or  "ExUes  from  Castille,"  and  at  solemn  official 
weddings  the  Rabbin«  still  use  formulas  concluding  with  the  words :  "  All 
•ooording  to  the  usage  of  OastiUe."  Those  settled  in  the  seaports  north  of  the 
Wed  Tensift  stiU  usuaUy  speak  Spanish,  while  those  of  Fea  and  Meknes  have 
adopted  AmWo.  According  to  most  authorities,  the  Manxioo  Jews  number  over 
one  hundred  thousand,  although  Rohlfs  is  of  opinion  that  this  figure  is  mora 
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than  three  times  too  high.    The  handsomest  women  in  Marocco  are  said  to  be 
the  Jewesses  of  Meknes,  and  the  term  Meknasia  is  now  applied  to  all  women' 
remarkable  for  their  personal  charms. 

The  Negro  element  is  also  represented  in  every  part  of  western  Mauritania, 
where,  according  to  Rohlfs,  there  are  as  n^-uiy  as  fifty  thousand  Sudanese  blacks  of 
pure  stock  between  Tarudant  and  Tangier.  Many  half-castes  are  also  found  in 
the  families  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  large  towns,  and  the  reigning  family  itself 
is  partly  of  Negro  blood.  But  in  the  rural  districts  interminglings  of  this  sort  are 
less  frequent,  and  never  occur  amongst  the  Berbers  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Atlas. 

The  Haussas,  Bambaras,  Fulahs,  and  other  Neg^  populations  in  Marocco  are 
constantly  recruited  by  the  organised  slave  trade  carried  on  through  the  caravan 
traffic  with  Sudan.  Here  they  are  usually  purchased  with  blocks  of  salt,  whence 
the  term  gemt-el-tnelha,  that  is,  "  bought  for  salt,"  often  applied  contemptuously 
to  slaves  and  freedmen.  In  the  Marocco  bazaars  the  slaves  are  generally  sold  by 
auction,  like  any  other  "  live  stock,"  the  vendor  guaranteeing  them  free  of 
"  vicious  habits,"  and  the  buyer  causing  them  to  be  examined  by  the  "  veterinary 
surgeon."  The  price  varies  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  shillirigs  to  twenty  pounds, 
according  to  age,  sex,  strength,  or  health. 

The  European  element  is  rrpresented  by  a  few  thoosaad  stnmgenisetiied  in  the 
seaports,  and  a  few  hundred  French  and  Spanish  renegades  in  Fes,  MeJmes, 
Marrakesh,  and  other  inland  towns. 


TOPOGBAPHY. 

A  portion  of  north-east  Marocco  is  comprised  in  the  hydrographic  system  of 
Algeria,  the  town  fuid  district  of  Ujda  being  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Tafna 
river.  Ujda,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Ehudriat-el-Ehadra  hill,  in  the  plain  of 
Angad,  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  small  houses  surrounded  by  olive  groves,  doing 
some  trade  across  the  border.  Tlianks  to  its  proximity  to  the  Algerian  frontier,  it 
ranks  as  an  imperial  garrison  town,  depending  directly  on  the  Sultan's  Government. 
About  six  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Islay,  a  headstream  of  the  Tafna, 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Islay,  August  14,  1844,  which  placed  the.  Marocco 
Government  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tangier,  leaving  to  the  Sultan  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  debated  territory  east  of 
the  Moluya. 

The  eastern  affluents  of  the  Moluya  are  partly  occupied  by  the  warlike  and 
independent  Beni-Mgill  Berber  tribe,  whose  chief  village  is  Bulayul,  which  lies 
over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  one  of  the  torrents  forming  the  Upper  Moluya. 
Lower  down  in  the  same  valley  is  the  less  powerful  Berber  confederation  of  the 
Aitu- Fella,  who  in  return  for  their  recognition  of  the  Sultan's  authority  are 
privileged  to  levy  a  sort  of  black-mail  on  travellers  passing  through  their  territory. 
Their  ksar,  or  ohiei  village,  is  Ksabi-eah'8hor/a,  inhabited,  as  its  name  indicates, 
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by  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  wid  situated  on  a*plain  where  convei^  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Moluya.  Esabi  (Eksebi)  marks  the  linguistic  parting-line  between 
Arabic  and  Berber,  the  latter  being  spoken  exclusively  on  one  side,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Atlas,  the  former  prevailing  on  the  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  plains. 


DbbDU ---K  ASBAH-Bt- AlUN. 

The  small  town  of  Debdu  lies,  not  on  the  Moluya,  but  on  an  eastern  affluent  on 
the  route  leading  to  the  upland  plateaux.    Immediately  above  the  town  rises  a 


Fig.  167.— Un>v  Iblt,  ard  trx  AmAD  Pladt. 
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yertioal  blufi  crowned  with  a  minaret  and  a  disnumtled  fortress.  Beyond  it  the 
ground  still  rises  through  a  series  of  escarped  terraces  to  the  plateau  of  Gbda, 
which  is  clothed  with  one  of  the  foaest  forests  in  Marocco.  Debdu,  which  consists 
of  about  four  hundred  earthen  houses,  is  the  only  place  in  the  empire  where  the 
Jews  are  in  a  majority.  All  are  engaged  in  trade,  their  commercial  relation 
extending  eastwards  to  Tlemcen  in  Algeria,  westwards  to  Pea  througli  the  Taza 
route,  and  down  the  Lower  Moluya  valley  to  the  Spanish  coast-town  of  MeUlIa. 
In  the  neighbouring  hills  is  bred  a  race  of  mules  famous  throughout  Western 
Mauritania. 

West  of  Debdu  the  Moluya  flows  through  a  aeries  of  mountain  gorges  down  to 
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the  extensive  plain  of  Tafrata,  which,  when  clothed  with  verdure  in  spring,  is 
visited  by  the  Huara  Arabs.  Here  the  Moluya  receives  its  chief  affluent,  the  Wed 
Za,  which  is  a  perennial  stream  fed  by  the  Wed  Sharf  and  other  torrents  from  the 
upland  plateaux  sOuth  of  the  Tell.  The  riverain  population  have  their  chief  market, 
not  in  the  valley,  but  farther  east  on  the  Angad  plain,  on  an  eminence  crowned 
with  the  kubba  of  Sidi-Metluk.  Around  this  famous  shrine  are  grouped  the  houses 
of  Arab  and  Jewish  merchants  trading  with  Ujda  and  Tlemcen.  The  village  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Ka»hah-el-Aiun,  or  "  Castle  of  the  Springy,"  from 
the  numerous  wells  that  have  been  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  semi-independent  Berber  tribes  of  the  district  are  kept  in  awe  by  a 
detachment  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops  stationed  at  this  frontier 
outpost.  Of  these  tribes  the  most  powerful  is  that  of  the  Beni-Iznaten  (the  Beni- 
Snassen  of  the  neighbouring  French  Algerians),  who  comprise  several  clans 
originally  from  the  district  of  Nemours.  These  irreconcilable  foes  of  the  Christians 
occupy  the  isolated  mass  of  hills  between  the  Angad  desert  and  the  lower  course  of 
the  Moluya. 

Jaferin  Islands — Memixa. 

No  important  town  has  been  founded  on  the  low-lying  plain  through  which  the 
Moluya  flows  seawards,  and  here  the  nearest  military  position  is  that  of  the  Jaferin 
(Zafbrine,  Zafrin,  Shaffarinas)  Islands,  the  Tres  Insulas  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
The  only  importance  attaching  to  these  barren  rooks  is  due  to  the  shelter  they 
afford  the  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  and  to  their  strategic  position  over 
against  the  Moluya  Valley,  and  not  far  from  the  Algerian  frontier.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  conquest  the  French  had  intended  to  occupy  the  archipelago ;  but 
when  they  had  finally  decided  on  taking  this  step  in  1849,  they  were  anticipated 
by  a  few  hours  by  the  Spaniards.  The  group  is  now  strongly  fortified,  forming  a 
military  outpost  of  the  stronghold  of  Melilla,  some  30  miles  farther  west. 

Melilla,  the  MHla  of  the  natives,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Phcenician  oiiy  of 
Ruaaadir,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  neighbouring  headland  of  Ras-ed-Deir 
(Raseddir),  the  Cape  Tres  Forcas  of  the  Spaniards.  The  town  stands  on  a  terrace 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  cliff  crowned  by  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Roaario,  which  has 
been  raised  on  the  foundations  of  other  citadels  that  have  here  i;iucoeeded  each  other 
for  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  Some  shelter  is  afforded  to  the  shipping  by 
an  inlet  penetrating  to  the  south-west  of  the  fortress,  possibly  the  work  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  constructed  similar  havens  at  Carthage  and  IJtica.  Melilla,  whose 
fortifications  wore  half  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1848,  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  since  the  year  1496,  and  is  now  connected  by  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  with  the  mother  country.  Some  30  miles  off  the  coast  stands  the 
barren  islet  of  Alhoran,  which  is  also  a  Spanish  stronghold. 

On  the  semi-circular  Rif  coast,  between  Ras-ed-Deir  and  Tetuan,  stand  two  other 
military  stations,  Alhucemm  and  Penon  de  Vekt,  which  have  been  held  by  Spain 
for  over  three  hundred  years.    Both  are  little  more  than  penal  settlements,  occupied 
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by  convicts  from  Spain  and  by  small  garrisons.  Facing  PeAon  de  Yelez  (Yelez  de  la 
Oomera)  are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Badis,  which  in  mediffival  times  was 
regarded  as  the  port  of  Fez  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  spot  would  be  the  most 
convenient  landing-place  for  travellers  proceeding  from  the  Rif  coast  to  the  Sebu 
Valley ;  but  no  carriage  roads  have  been  opened  across  the  intervening  hills,  which 


Fig.  168.— TxnrAir. 
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are  still  held  by  indepmdent  Berber  tribes.  In  one  of  the  upland  valleys  stands 
the  to^m  of  Shethau/en,  surrounded  by  vineyards,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
mother-house  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Derkawas. 
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Tetuan — Ceota. 

On  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  is  Tetuati,  the 
Titawan  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Tettateen  of  the  Berbers,  that  is,  the  "  Place  of 
Springs."    The  nft*"*"  is  fully  justified  by  the  numerous  and  copious  streamlets 
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flowing  from  the  surrounding  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  watering  the  neighbouring 
gardens  and  orange  groves.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a  terrace  some  200  feet 
high,  is  commanded  by  a  citadel,  and  encircled  by  a  lofty  rampart  flanked  with 
towers,  within  which  a  second  enclosure  contains  the  Mellah,  or  Jewish  quarter. 
The  bar,  which  is  accessible  only  to  light  craft,  is  also  defended  by  a  fortified 
custom-house.  Nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
constitute  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  and  who  here  enjoy  a  certain 
degree  of  autonomy.  Hence  Tetuan  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
Israelites,  who  own  all  the  bazaars,  and  curry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
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surrounding  regions,  through  Oeuta,  Tangier,  and  Gibraltar.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  oranges  and  mahaya,  a  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  grapes.  The  local 
industries,  largely  in  the  hands  of  immigprants  from  Algeria,  comprise  earthenware 
and  the  other  wares  required  to  meet  the  usual  wants  of  Mussulman  populations. 
Peopled  to  a  large  extent  by  Mudejares — that  is,  by  Moors  expelled  from  Granada 
and  Castille — it  has  often  had  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was 
pltmdered  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  hundred  years  later,  its  corsairs  held  the 
surrounding  waters,  carrying  off  thousands  of  captives  from  Andalusia,  while 
trading  peacefully  with  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Venetians.     In  1564  the  port  WM 
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destroyed  by  Philip  II.,  and  after  a  decisive  victory  in  the  neighbourhood,  Tetuan 
was  again  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in  1859,  but  after  long  negotiations  finally 
restored  to  the  Sultan. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Ceuta,  however,  has  been  held  by  Spain  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  although  on  one  occasion,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  following  century,  besieged  or  blockaded  by  the  natives  for  a 
space  of  no  less  than  six-and-twenty  years.  Although  a  "  free  port,"  Ceuta  is  no 
longer  a  great  centre  of  trade,  as  in  Mussulman  times ;  the  Christian  stronghold, 
defended  by  a  triple  line  of  ramparts,  and  bristling  with  guns  and  chetaux  defrise, 
is  carefully  avoided  by  traders  from  the  interior.  Hence,  from  the  commercial 
aspect,  the  greatest  contrast  exists  between  this  "  African  Gibraltar,"  and  that  on 
the  Spanish  mainland,  both  of  which  otherwise  resemble  each  other  in  their 
geological  structure,  their  peninsular  form,  and  their  strategical  position  on  either 
side  of  the  intervening  strait.  A  fort  commands  the  town,  bat  is  itself  commanded 
by  the  heights  of  the  interior,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  Spanish  defensive 
works.  Hence,  apart  from  the  opposition  of  English  diplomacy,  it  will  never  be 
possible,  except  at  a  vast  expenditure,  to  transform  Ceuta  into  a  really  formidable 
rival  of  Gibraltar. 

Tangier. 

On  the  African  side  of  the  strait,  between  Ceuta  and  Tangier,  there  are  no  towns, 
Kaar-ea-Serir  being  now  a  mere  mass  of  shapeless  ruins.  All  the  trade  of  the 
surrounding  districts  has  been  diverted  to  the  half-European  city  of  Tangier,  which 
is  already  within  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  tides,  here  rising  to  a  height  of  over 
eight  feet.  Tangier,  the  Tauja  c.  '^he  natives,  is  the  ancient  Titige,  that  is,  the 
"  Lagoon,"  which  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground  with  Antaeus.  Founded, 
according  to  tradition,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  Tinge  became,  under  the  Romans, 
capital  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  answering  to  the  present  northern  division  of 
Marocco.  But  at  that  time  it  does  not  appear  to  have  covered  a  larger  surface  than 
at  present.  The  so-called  "  Old  Tangier,"  whose  ruins  are  seen  to  the  south-east, 
was  a  mediaeval  Arab  town  imconn^ted  with  the  Roman  Ting^.  Its  position,  on  a 
semicircular  bay  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  and  o£Fering  some  shelter  from  the 
western  gales,  must  at  all  times  have  secured  for  this  place  a  certain  degree  of 
commercial  importance.  The  Yenetians  were  here  long  received  as  guests,  while 
the  Portuguese,  wishing  to  enter  as  conqueroi^,  were  several  times  repulsed.  They 
at  last  seized  it  in  1471,  and  for  two  hundred  years  it  remained  in  European  hands, 
the  Spaniards  succeeding  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  English  to  the  Spaniards. 
Uiader  the  British  rule  no  expense  was  spared  in  strengthening  the  fortifications 
and  improving  the  harbour  works.  But  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Moors,  the 
lack  of  supplies,  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  place,  at  last  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  English,  who,  in  1684,  evacuated  Tangier,  blowing  up  the  piers  in 
order  to  destroy  the  port.  Twenty  years  afterwards  they  seized  Gibraltar,  which 
not  only  enjoyed  the  same  military  advantages,  but  also  presented  an  insular 
position  more  easily  defensible. 
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Thus  abandoned  as  a  military  station,  Tangier  soon  began  to  attract  traderftf 
from  every  quarter,  and  has  now  become  a  chief  ct:utre  of  the  exchanges  with  thft^l 
European  seaports.     The  foreign  envoys  to  the  Sultan's  court  generally  ^  '\f'  here, 
as  does  also  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  order  the  more  eo*-!' v       muintein 
relations  with  the  European  powers.     Tangier  has  thus  become  a  sort         -i    .i,  a^ 
it  is  fast  becoming  a  European  town,  with  its  new  houses,  Unding-stage,  workahopi,.^ 
journals,  batteries,  neighbouring  lighthouse,  and  suburban  villa*. 

Vtg.  170.— TAHom. 
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In  its  outward  aspect  Tangier  bears  some  resemblance  to  Algiers,  being  like  it 
disposed  in  amphitheatrical  form  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
embattled  walls  of  a  citadel.  A  considOTable  traffic  is  maintained  in  the  thorough- 
fares leading  from  the  port  to  the  gate  of  the  upper  town.  Although  the  harbour 
is  too  shallow,  to  admit  large  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  offing,  a 
large  trade  is  carried  on,  especially  with  Gibraltar,  which  is  chiefly  provisioned  from 
this  place.  Wool,  raw  and  dressed  hides,  and  other  produce  are  also  shipped  in 
oxohauge  for  hardware,  cotton  goods,  tea,  sugar,  chandlery,  and  other  foreign 
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merchandise.     Invalids  also  resort  in  considerable  numbers  to  Tangier,  which,  as  a 
health-resort,  has  few  rivals,  even  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard. 

Larash — ^Taza. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  some  24  miles  south  of  C»pe  Spartel,  formerly  stood  the 
fioman  city  of  Zilis,  which  afterwards  became  the  Azila  {Ar-Zeila,  Ar-Ziia)  of  the 
Arabs,  now  a  mere  collection  of  hovels,  interspersed  with  some  Portuguese  structures. 
About  15  miles  farther  south  stands  HI- A  rat  ah,  or  Larash,  the  first  trading-place  on 
this  coast.  Larash,  present  capital  of  the  province  of  Gharb,  dates  at  least  from 
the  ninth  century,  although  it  long  remained  an  obscure  village,  rising  to 
commercial  prosperity  only  under  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  administration.  Its 
re-conquest  by  Sultan  Mulai  Ismail  in  1769  is  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals 
of  Marocco.  The  garrison,  3,200  strong,  was  partly  exterminated,  partly  reduced 
to  slavery  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  gims  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  Since  that  time  Larash  has  successfully  resisted  the 
several  naval  demonstrations  of  the  French  in  1785,  the  Austrians  in  1829,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  1860. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Larash,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Wed-el-Ehus  (Lukkos),  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  tons.  Nevertheless  it  is  much  frequented 
by  Portuguese  fishing-smacks,  and  by  ships,  especially  from  Marseilles,  which  here 
take  in  cargoes  of  wool,  beans,  and  other  local  produce,  chiefly  in  exchange  for  sugar. 

The  Libyan,  Fhcenioian,  and  Roman  city,  to  which  Larash  has  succeeded,  has 
not  entirely  disappeared.  On  a  headland  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  com- 
manding two  bends  of  the  river  about  2^  miles  east  of  the  present  town,  are  visible 
the  remains  of  Phoenician  walls  constructed  of  huge  blocks  like  those  of  Arad,  and 
extended  by  Roman  ramparts  of  smaller  dimensions.  These  are  the  Lix,  or  Lixus 
lines,  now  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Chemmish.  In  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  an  inlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  may  still  be  detected  the  traces  of  a  port  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  few  vessels.  But  none  of  the  marshy  peninsulas  enclosed 
by  the  Lukkos  can  possibly  have  been  the  "  garden  of  the  Hesperides  "  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Tissot  seeks  for  their  site  in  an  islet  now  connected  with 
the  mainland  through  a  winding  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  During  the  last  two 
thousand  years  tbo  whole  form  of  the  estuary  seems  to  have  been  completely 
modified.  Some  menhirs  and  other  meg^Uths  visible  farther  eaBt  on  the  route  from 
Tangier  to  Esar-ol-Eebir  date  probably  from  a  still  more  remote  epoch.    ■ 

The  famous  town  of  Kasr-el-Kebir,  or  the  "Great  Castle,"  stands  like  its  outport, 
Larash,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lukkos,  in  a  marshy  district  often  under  water.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  olive  and  orange  groves,  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  afford  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  Kasr-el- 
Eebir,  which  notwithstanding  its  name  is  not  enclosed  by  ramparts,  is  built  of  brick, 
and  stands  for  the  most  part  on  ancient  foundations.  Here  Tissot  has  foimd  the 
only  Greek  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  in  Marocco,  The  battle  known  in 
history  as  that  of  Alkazar-Eebir,  which  in  1678  put  an  end  to  the  Portuguese 
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power  in  Marocco,  appears  to  have  been  fought,  not  at  the  place  bearing  ita  name, 
but  6  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Larash,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wed-el-Makhzen,  a 
tributary  of  the  Lukkos. 

South  of  Larash  the  monotonous  seaboard  follows  an  unbroken  line  for  90  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sebu.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  river  basin  lies  the  central 
market  town  of  Taza,  at  an  altitude  of  2,750  feet,  and  near  the  depression  between 
the  Rif  highlands  and  ^he  Atlas  system.  Jhus  commanding  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Sebu  and  Moluya  basins — ^that  is,  between  West  Marocco  and 
AJgeria — Taza  occupies  the  most  important  strategical  position  in  the  empire.  It 
belongs  officially  to  the  Sultan,  although  the  garrison  troops  hero  maintained  by 

Hg.  171. — ^El-Akaish  and  Ohkhmish. 
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the  Government  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful  Riata  tribe,  who  hold 
the  hills  north  and  south  oi  the  town,  and  who  are  the  true  masters  of  the  whole 
district.  When  Foucauld  visited  the  place  in  1883,  the  whole  population,  worn 
out  by  the  oppreesive  exactions  of  this  tribe,  and  hopeless  of  any  further  help  from 
the  Sultun,  "  were  sighing  for  the  happy  day  when  the  French  would  come  to  their 
rescue."  Nevertheless,  u  little  trade  is  done  with  Fez,  the  coast  towns,  and  the 
Moluya  district,  through  the  intervention  of  the  detested  Riatas,  who  cultivate  the 
hemp  and  tobacco  which  supply  narcotics  to  Taza  and  the  other  towns  of  North 
Marocco. 
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Fe%,  the  capital  most  frequently  visited  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  largest  city  in 
the  empire,  occupies  an  advantageous  geographical  position  about  the  centre  of  the 
depression  separating  the  Rif  from  the  Atlas  highlands.  It  also  lies  on  the  natural 
route  which  skirts  the  western  foot  of  the  Atlas  range,  so  that  its  basin  is  intersected 
by  the  two  great  historic  highways  of  Western  Mauritania.  The  diotrict  enjoys 
the  further  advantages  of  a  fertile  and  well-watered  soil  and  pleasant  scenery, 
diversified  with  rich  open  plains  and  densely  wooded  heights.  The  city,  encircled 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  occupies  a  temice  of  conglomerate  about  650  feet  high, 
divided  into  secondary  sections  by  numerous  ravines.  The  Wed-el-Fez,  rising  in 
a  rocky  cirque  a  little  to  the  south-west,  and  fed  by  innumerable  springs,  six  miles 

Fig.  172,— Fez  amd  Neiohboubhoob. 
Scale  1 :  800,000. 
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below  the  town  effects  a  jimotion  with  the  Sebu,  which  is  here  spanned  by  one  of 
the  few  stone  bridges  found  in  Marocco.  Seen  from  the  bluffs  crowned  with  ruins 
which  encircle  it  on  the  south,  north,  and  west,  Fez  presents  a  charming  prospect, 
"  emerg^g  like  a  white  island  above  the  dark  green  sea  of  its  vast  gardens." 
Above  the  irregular  surface  of  the  terraces  rise  the  gilded  summits  of  its  minarets, 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  the  glittering  roof  of  the  great  mosque. 

Fez  is  divided  into  two  distinct  towns,  each  with  its  single  or  double  enclosure 
flanked  by  towers  and  buttresses.  To  the  west  lies  Fez- el-Bali,  or  "  Old  Fez,"  still 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  urban  population  ;  to  the  east  Fez-el-Jodid,  or 
"  New  Fez,"  standing  on  the  highest  terrace,  and  towards  the  north  connected  with 
the  old  town  by  the  redoubts  of  the  kasbah.  Immediately  east  of  the  palace  int 
Fez-el- Jedid  the  river  ramifies  into  two  branches,  one  flowing  through  the  imperial 
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garde^  -,  the  other  falling  through  a  series  of  cascades  down  to  the  lower  town, 
where  it  again  ramifies  into  a  thousand  rivulets.  Unfortunately  most  of  these 
channels  are  little  better  than  open  sewers,  which,  uniting  below  the  town,  flow  in 
a  fetid  stream  to  the  Sebu.    Hence  these  damp  quarters  are  constantly  a  prey  to 

Fig.  173.— A  Oaxewat  nr  Fxa. 


epidemics,  the  pallid  complexion  of  the  inhabitant*  sufliciently  attesting  the  foul 
atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  The  Mellah,  or  Jewish  quarter,  situated  near  the 
citadel  in  the  new  town,  is  outwardly  little  better  than  the  Moorish  districts ;  but 
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the  houses  are  cleaner  inside.  The  Jews  here,  as  elsewhere,  monopolise  most  of  the 
trade,  but  are  obliged  to  conceal  their  wealth  in  order  to  escape  from  the  exactions 
of  theii'  rulers. 

Fe^,  or  the  "Hatchet,"  has  been  so  named,  says  Ibu-Batuta,  from  a  stone 
batchet  discovered  in  a  fissure  of  the  soil,  when  the  city  was  foimded  in  the  year 
793.  This  was  probably  a  stone  weapon  dating  from  pre-historic  times,  when  the 
people  were  troglodytes,  as  they  partly  still  are.  In  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
gardens  numerous  caves  are  found,  in  which  the  natives  take  refuge  like  wild  beasts 
in  their  dena.  According  to  local  tradition  and  the  statements  of  medieeval  writers, 
Fez  had  at  one  time  a  popidation  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls,  dwelling  in  ninety 
thousand  houMs.  Of  its  785  mosques  not  more  than  130  now  remain,  aud  some  of 
these  are  al»ndoned.  Two  are  regarded  as  specially  sacred,  almost  as  holy  as  the 
sanctuaries  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  These  are  the  mosques  of  Mulai  Dris  and 
Karawin,  the  latter  possessing  a  &mous  library  and  a  zawya  frequented  by 
numerous  students  from  Marocco  and  Algeria,  who  here  study  theology,  juris- 
prudence, and  astronomy,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  handed  down  f i-om  the 
time  of  the  Almovarides,  or  "  marabuts."  Since  that  epoch  Fez  has  been  in  a 
state  of  decadence,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  immig^rants  expelled  from  Spain. 
These  "  Andalusian  Moors "  were  formerly  powerful  enough  to  constitute  an 
independent  faction  which  commanded  half  the  city. 

As  a  trading  place  Fez  has  always  held  a  foremost  position,  its  commercial 
relations  being  chiefly  with  Tangier,  Marrakesh,  Bbat,  and  Tlemoen.  The  local 
industries,  jrouped  in  several  gpailds,  jealous  preservers  of  their  traditions  and 
privileges,  display  a  certain  originality  in  weaving  and  embroidery,  in  leather- 
dressing,  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  of  enamelled  vases,  and  damascened 
arms.  Its  sumptuous  garments — ^yellow  for  the  Mussulmans,  black  for  the  Jews,  red 
tot  the  women — ^find  a  w,>ady  sale  throurhout  the  empire.  To  its  other  industries 
has  recently  been  ^du^xl  that  of  brand3%  distilled  from  dates,  figs,  and  other  fruits. 
The  Burroimdicg  diat-rict,  which  cou tains  rich  deposits  of  salt,  besides  iron  ores  and 
sulphur  springs,  is  do\it)ly  holy,  thanks  to  tho  offioacy  of  its  healing  waters  and 
the  shr'   -d  of  "saints"  crowning  the  iteiijlibouxing  hf^ights. 

South  of  Fez  the  affluents  of  the  Upper  Sebu  water  the  gardens  of  several  small 
towns  and  hamlets,  amongst  which  is  the  dehghtfoi  town  of  Sefru,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  territory  of  the  Ait-Yussi  Berber  tribe.  While  Fez  betrays  every  sign  of 
decadence,  Sefru,  lying  in  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Mauritania,  presents  the 
aspect  of  the  greatest  prosperity.  Its  wooded  hills  yield  excellent  timber,  and  its 
fertile  plains  supply  vast  quantities  of  olives,  lemons,  eherries,  grapes  for  the  local 
consumption  and  for  export.  Excelltnt  wines  are  here  produced  at  a  very  low 
price. 

MeQUINEZ — Vo'i^UBILlS. 

Meknea  or  Miknasa,  the  Meauines  of  the  Spaniards,  has  often  been  called  the 
*'  Versailles  of  Marocco."  Lying  -3  miles  west  of  Fez,  it  is  still  comprised  within 
the  Sebu  basin,  its  district  being  watered  by  ufiiuents  of  the  Wed  Rdem,  which 
join  the  main  stream  in  its  low<n  (  )ur8e.      It  covers  a  considerable  space  enclosed 
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by  well-preaerved  ramparts,  and  like  other  towns  of  the  empire  contains  a  fortified 
kasbah,  and  a  meUah,  or  Jewish  quarter,  surrr  inded  by  separate  walls.  These 
fortifications  were  built  by  Christian  captives,  who  when  worn  out  by  fatigue 
were  despatched  and  built  into  the  masonry.     The  broad  streets  of  Mequinez  are 
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interspersed  with  gardens,  '*  the  finest  in  the  world,"  which  supply  Fez  with  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  grand  gateway  of  the  imperial  castle,  with  its  marble  pillars, 
horse-shoe  arches,  enamelled  tiles,  and  ornamental  inscriptions,  is  a  noble  specimen 
oi  Moorish  architecture,  although  now  much  dilapidated.     The  mosque  of  Mul«^ 
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Ismail,  the  "  Saint-Denis  "  of  Marocco,  is  also  in  a  half-ruined  state.  "Within  the 
park,  over  a  nule  in  circumference,  are  comprised  palaces  and  graceful  kiosks,  a 
stud  of  over  a  thousand  high-bred  mules,  besides  a  labyrinth  of  xmderground 
galleries  till  recently  used  as  granaries.  The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  throw 
open  these  stores  during  the  terrible  famine  of  1878,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
corn  was  found  to  be  mouldy.  According  to  popular  riunour,  the  palace  if  Meknes 
also  contains  the  imperial  treasure,  guarded  in  secret  crypts  by  three  hundred  Negro 
slaves  destined  never  to  see  the  light  of  day. 

The  Meknes  district  is  the  agricultural  centre  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  state 
of  its  crops  depends  the  whole  annual  trade  of  the  country.  Towards  the  north, 
between  the  Rdem  and  Sebu  Valleys,  rise  the  Zarhun  hills,  where  is  situated  the 
town  of  like  name,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  intellectual  centres  of  Mauritania. 
The  inhabitants  of  Zarhun,  all  of  Arab  stock,  are  extremely  fanatical,  and  frequently 
entertain  the  emissaries  of  the  Senftsiya  brotherhood.  Here  is  the  original  home 
of  the  Aissawa,  who  yearly  resort  in  large  numbers  to  their  zawya  in  Meknes,  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  make  a  solemn  pilgrimage  every  seventh  year. 

The  kubba  of  MuM-Edria,  north  of  Meknes,  is  the  most  venerated  spot  in  the 
empire.  Hitherto  no  European  traveller  has  ventured  to  enter  the  holy  place, 
which  occupies  a  savage  gorge  in  the  Zarhun  hills  near  the  zawya.  During  great 
feasts  men  and  women,  seized  with  fits  of  frenzy,  hack  themselves  with  knives  and 
hatchets,  while  others  fall  with  their  teeth  on  any  passing  animal,  such  as  dogs, 
sheep,  or  goats.  Even  human  beings  are  said  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
devoured  alive. 

On  a  slight  eminence  over  a  mile  north-west  of  Mulai-Edris  stand  the  ruins  of 
Kasr  Faraun,  first  visited  and  described  by  "Windus  in  1721.  The  name  of  Walili, 
borne  by  the  neighbouring  village,  and  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  identify 
this  place  with  the  Folnbilis  of  the  Romans.  Long  used  as  a  quarry  by  the 
builders  of  Meknes,  Yolubilis  has  preserved  of  its  past  greatness  two  monuments 
only,  a  triumphal  arch  and  the  gates  of  a  basilica.  The  marbles  of  this  city  are  even 
said  to  have  tovaxd.  their  way  across  the  Atlas  to  the  distant  oasis  of  Tafilelt. 
Toeoloaida,  another  Roman  station,  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yolubilis. 

Wezzan. 

Weszan,  the  holy  city  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sebu  basin,  about  midway 
between  this  river  and  Ksar-el-Kebir,  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  by  Mulai  Tayeb,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  still  exclusively 
peopled  by  Shorfa,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration  throughout  the  Mussulman 
world,  but  who  in  the  city  itself  are  the  very  humble  servants  of  the  great  lord, 
the  Sherif  in  a  superlative  sense,  more  holy  than  the  Sultan  himself.  By  origin  a 
"  saint,"  his  vast  wealth  has  made  him  almost  a  god,  who,  through  the  members  of 
the  Taibiya  order,  levies  contributions  in  money  and  kind  in  almost  every  village  in 
Marocco.  In  return  he  distributes  these  alms  with  a  tree  hand,  keeping  open 
stores  for  all  comers,  and  often  entertaining  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
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pilgrims,  who  come  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  Sultan  is  not  fully 
recognised  until  he  has  received  the  homage  of  the  saint  of  Wezzan,  who  is  also  a 
"  refuge  of  sinners,"  and  whose  native  place  is  a  general  sanctuary  for  culprits. 
The  authorities  themselves  would  not  dare  to  seize  a  suppliant  at  the  tomb  of  Mulai 
Tayeb,  even  were  he  pursued  by  the  personal  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  The  mosque 
attached  to  this  shrine  contains,  amongst  other  treasures,  a  collection  of  nearly  a 
thousand  Arabic  manuscripts.  Recent  events  have  somewhat  impaired  the 
religious  influence  of  the  Sherif ,  who  is  reproached  for  keeping  a  bodyguard  of 

Kg.  17fi.— MuuLi  Taixb,  Baaaa  ov  Wbibah. 


Spanish  renegades,  his  friendship  for  Europeans,  his  marriage  with  a  Christian 
lady,  his  palace  in  the  Italian  style,  and  his  cratume  modelled  on  that  of  the 
detested  Rumi.  In  1876  his  application  for  the  favour  of  being  made  a  French 
citizen  was  refused. 

Although  the  Sebu  is  the  most  populous  and  richest  basin  in  the  empire,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  no  large  seaport,  the  ancient  Mamora  being 
replaced  by  Mehdiya,  a  mere  village  standing  on  a  cliff  500  feet  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  estuary.  Leo  Africaiius  was  present  when  in  1515  the  Mohammedan 
army  surprised  and  put  to   the  sword  the  six  or  seven  thousand  Portuguese 
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at  that  time  occupjring  Mehdiya.  A  hundred  years  later  the  Spaniards  were  more 
fortunate,  but  in  1681  they  were  compelled  in  their  turn  to  evacuate  the  fortress. 
Since  then  no  military  works  guard  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  almost  com- 
pletely choked  with  sands. 

Sla — Bbat. 

All  the  trade  of  the  country  has  been  diverted  to  the  twin  towns  of  8la  {Sola, 
Sakh)  and  Bbat  (Rabat),  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Regrag,  some  18  miles 
to  the  south-west.  Sla,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank,  preserves  some  traces 
of  Portuguese  architecture,  but  is  not  an  old  place,  althou^  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Phoenician  city  of  Sola,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  which  wa? 
replaced  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Chella.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Andalusian 
Moors,  whd  have  kept  alive  the  traditional  hatred  of  their  Christian  persecutors 
Till  recently,  no  non-!Mus8ulman  traveller  was  permitted  to  pass  the  night  in  Sla, 
and  even  during  the  day  Christians  and  Jews  avoided  the  place.  Hence  the  trbde 
and  industries  of  the  district  have  gravitated  to  Rbat,  on  the  left  bank,  which  has 
almost  become  a  European  seapoit.  Above  the  other  buildings  rises  a  graceful 
minaret,  whose  form,  height,  and  style  of  ornamentation  recall  the  famous  Giralda 
of  Seville.  According  to  Arab  tradition,  both  of  these  towers,  as  well  as  the 
Eutubia  of  Marocco,  were  constructed  at  the  same  epoch  by  Christian  slaves,  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  architect.  The  Rbat  women,  heirs  of  the  old  purple* 
dyers  who  had  made  the  name  of  Chella  famous  throughout  the  Roman  world,  still 
weave  woollen  carpets  and  rugs  of  durable  texture,  but  the  colours  of  which  soon 
fade.  Owing  to  its  dangerous  bar,  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  surf,  Rbat  does  little 
trade  with  Europe,  regard  being  had  to  the  importance  of  the  twin  towns  and  of 
the  river  basin,  of  which  they  are  the  natural  outports.  Vessels  are  often  obliged 
to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead,  unable  to  land  their  goods  or  passengers,  or 
else  pass  on  to  Casablanca.  Rbat  has  often  been  besieged  by  the  independent 
Berber  tribes  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  to  them  must  doubtless  also  be 
attributed  the  destruction  of  the  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  formerly  supplied  with 
water.  The  kasbah,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  mounts  over  a  hundred  and  sixty 
guns,  directed  both  seawards  and  against  these  marauders.  In  it  is  preserved  the 
"  holy  key "  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  which  during  the  last  war  with  Spain  was 
publicly  exposed  for  several  days. 

Recently,  the  neighbouring  Beni-Hassem  (Beni-Hassan)  tribe  has  been  com- 
pelled to  recognise  the  Sultan's  authority,  and  to  allow  its  territory  to  be  divided 
into  sixteen  sections,  whose  respective  chiefs  are  responsible  for  public  order.  But 
farther  east  the  Zemmur  and  Zaion  Berbers  are  absolutely  independent,  allying 
themselves  with  the  Sultan  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Jointly  with  a  few  tribes  of 
less  importance,  they  occupy  the  whole  space  from  the  coast  to  the  Atlas,  and  from 
Meknes  southwards  to  the  Um-er-Rbia  basin.  This  region,  which  is  at  least  16,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  is  closed  to  all  subjects  of  the  central  Government  unpro- 
vided with  safe-conducts.  The  Zemmura,  occupying  an  extremely  fertile  district, 
are  partly  engaged  in  agriculture.    But  the  Zaians,  who  are  the  most  powerful 
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Casablanca — Demnata.  ■' 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Sebu  and  TJra-er-Rbia,  the  chief  »3ttlement  is  Dar- 
el-Beida,  better  known  under  its  Spanish  form,  Casablanca,  or  the  "  White  House." 

Hg.  177.— Rbat  and  StA. 
Scale  1 '  80,000. 
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Founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  site  of  the  mediseval 
town  of  Anfa,  Casablanca  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  its  roadstead,  which,  though 
badly  sheltered,  is  deep  enough  to  receive  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  Its  chief 
exports  are  maize,  wool,  and  haricot  beans,  besides  slippers,  forwarded  in  thousands 
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through  Gibraltar  to  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  its  unhealtV '  climate,  a  small 
European  colony,  chiefly  French,  is  settled  at  Casablanca,  whir  .  owing  to  the  total 
absence  of  vegetation,  presents  an  extremely  dreary  aspect. 

In  the  upper  Um-er-Rbia  basin,  the  chief  centre  of  population  is  JBu-el-Jad 
a  village  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  ruled  over  by  a  tid,  or  religious 
sovereign,  whose  power  is  recognised  by  all  the  surrounding  tribes — such  as  the 
Tadlas  on  the  south  and  east,  ttm  Ail-Sen  on  the  west,  and  the  Shawia  on  the 
north-west.  The  "  saint "  and  his  kindred,  nearly  all  of  mixed  blood,  live  on  the 
"  voluntary  contributions "  of  the  faithful.  No  traveller  can  visit  the  country 
except  under  the  protection  of  Ben  Daud,  "  Son  of  David,"  lord  spiritual  of  Bu- 
el-Jad.  At  the  end  of  the  eigh'h  century  the  whole  of  this  region,  now  a  hotbed 
of  Moslem  fanaticism,  is  said  by  Edrisi  to  have  be<>!i  peopled  by  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  rumoiur  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  a  church  still  bearing  a  Latin  inscription. 

The  Tadla  territory,  occupied  by  nine  nomad  tribes,  with  a  collective  force  of 
about  t'/onty  thousand  horse,  possesses  a  sort  of  common  capital  in  the  kasbah  of 
at- Tadla,  which  str.nds  on  the  TJm-er-Rbia,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  best-constructed 
fortresses  in  Marocco.  The  river,  here  nearly  135  feet  wide,  is  spanned  by  a  ten- 
arched  bridge :  "  the  largest  in  the  world,"  say  the  natives.  The  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  salt-mines  is  exported  far  and  wide. 

The  fortress  of  Beni-Mellal,  or  Bel  Ku»h,  lying  ':n  the  Beui-Mellal  territory  to 
the  south-east,  leads  to  the  more  important  town  of  L\mnata,  which  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  highly  productive  district  on  one  of  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Um- 
er-Rbia.  Formerl}i  .  flourishing  trcvling  place,  Demnata  has  suffered  much  from  its 
fatal  proximity  to  Marrakesh,  from  which  it  is  distant  not  more  than  60  miles.  The 
exorbitant  dues  levied  by  the  Impe.  ial  Government  on  all  merchandise  entering  the 
town  have  compelled  caravans  to  c-'k  r^  .  m'  markets.  A  third  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Jews,  who  live  intermingle^'  , '  h  i^ii  Mohammedans,  but  who  were  recently 
subjected  to  much  oppressiv  '  lanent,  calling  for  the  intervention  of  European 
diplomacy. 

AZEMMUR — ^MaZAOAN. 

After  collecting  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  Atlas,  the  Um-er-Rbia  flows 
north-westwards,  between  the  territory  of  the  Shawia  Berbers  on  the  north  and 
the  Dukkalas,  mainly  Arabs,  on  the  south.  The  ancient  town  of  Azemmur  (Azatnor), 
that  is,  "the  Olives,"  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary,  is  often 
described  as  a  ruin,  probably  because  seldom  visited  by  Europeans.  Nevertheless, 
its  fisheries  and  industries  are  sufficiently  productive  to  support  an  export  trade  at 
least  with  the  inland  districts.  The  dangerous  bar  at  the  river  mouth  prevents  all 
access  to  shipping,  which  is  obliged  to  cast  anchor  4  miles  to  the  south-west,  at  the 
port  of  Mazagan,  by  the  natives  indifferently  called  El-Jedida,  "  the  New,"  or 
El-Brija,  "  the  Fort."  Although  smaller  than  Azemmur,  Mazagan  has  more 
importance  for  Europeans,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
who  draw  their  supplies  of  cereals,  haricots,  and  other  provisions  through  this  out- 
port  of  the  fertile  Dukkala  plains.    On  the  cliff  above  Azemmur  stand  the  still 
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imposmg  ruins  of  the  buildings  erected  here  bj  the 

for  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  down  to  the  year  1770 


If  who  held  this  place 


El-Ghaib— Saffi. 


South-east  of  Mazagan  two  breaks  in  the  coastline,  between  this  town  and  Cape 
Cantin,  give  access  to  the  Walidiya  lagoon,  the  ancient  port  of  El-Qhdih.  According 
to  Tissot,  it  would  be  easy  to  restore  this  harbour  and  make  it  the  best  on  the  coast. 
As  in  the  time  of  Scykx,  Cape  Cantin,  the  Solis  Mons  of  tiie  ancients,  is  one  of  the 
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inoflt  tmerated  spots  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  Here  an  several  sawyai  and  a  whole 
popalatlon  of  theok^g^ittat. 

«#,  the  J^fi  «f  the  natives,  lying  south  of  Cape  Cantin,  although  the  nearest 

port  to  Manrakesh.  it  less  ^UMited  thMi  MogwUMT,  the  surf  being  titore  dangerous 
at  this  point  than  ebewhero  along  the  coast  Thanks  to  its  Portuguese  fortifioa- 
tions  and  citadel,  with  its  pinaades  rising  above  the  houses  giovped  on  the  slopes 
of  an  eminence,  Saffi  is  the  most  piotux«sqiie  place  on  the  Atlasitio  seaboard.  Its 
gardens  ate  marveUoudy  fertae,  and  the  "House  of  the  Seven  Brethren,"  outoide 
tki  town,  is  1  boly^ipiioe  venewted  by  Moslem  and  Jew  alike,  and  frequented  1^ 
smdtitttdes  of  invaHds  of  aU  ndigioiis.     Another  plaoe  of  pilgrimage  is  Latta 
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Gobusta,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Olive,"  a  gigantic  fcre^  with  enormous  branches, 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  of  Western  Mauritania. 

^  Marocco. 

Maroeeo,  or  rather  Marraktah,  the  Temraketh  of  the  Berbers,  second  capital  of 
the  empire,  is  the  only  city  in  the  valley  of  the  TensUt,  which  reaches  the  coast 
between  Saffi  and  Mogador.  8e?n  from  without,  it  presents  a  superb  aH»ot, 
reminding  pilgrims  of  the  Syrian  Damascus.  Approaching  it  from  the  north  or 
north-east  by  the  bonks  of  the  Tensift,  which  flows  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  the 
traveller  passes  through  a  vast  plantation  of  several  hundred  thousand  palms,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  the  olive  and  other  fruit-trees.  Seen  from  the  Mogador 
direction,  where  the  route  traverses  a  bare  and  stony  plain,  a  still  more  imposing 
effect  is  produced  by  its  massive  walls  flanked  with  tpwers,  the  lofty  minaret  of  its 
great  mosque,  and  the  long  indented  line  of  the  Atlas,  ha^  below,  blue  and 
streaked  with  snow  towards  the  summit,  bounding  the  eastern  horizon.  Standing  at 
an  elevation  of  1,660  feet  some  30  mijes  from  the  spurs  of  the  Atlas,  Marrakesh  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  every  house  possessing  a  separate  well,  every 
garden  irrigated  with  a  purling  stream.  Its  equable  dimate  also,  tempered  by  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  Ae  world,  reflected,  so  to 
say,  in  the  vegetation,  where  plants  of  the  temperate  are  intermingled  with  those 
of  the  tropical  regions. 

Marrakesh-el-Hamra,  or' "the  Efed,"  was  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  some  24  miles  north  of  the  andent  oi<y  of  Aghtnat  {Artnaf),  whose 
inhabitants  migrated  to  the  new  settlement.  The  capital  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the 
following  century  it  was  already  one  of  the  "queens"  of  Mauritania.  Although 
now  dethroned  and  outstripped  in  population,  trade,  and  industries  by  its  northern 
rival,  Fez,  it  is  still  regarded  as  an  imperial  capital,  visited  yearly  by  the  Sultan. 
The  approach  of  his  Majesty  is  grimly  heralded  by  the  despatch  oi  a  number  of 
human  heads,  deatined  to  decorate  the  front  of  the  palace,  as  a  warning  to  linruly 
spirits  meditating  revolt.  About  tjie  year  1860  the  Bahmennas,  one  of  the  powerful 
Berber  tribes  in  the  outskirts,  having  broken  into  open  rebellion,  had  to  bci  forcibly 
dislodged  before  an  entrance  could  be  effected.  The  Berber  element  is  nuinerously 
represented  even  within  the  walls,  and  on  market  days  Tamazight  is  more 
generally  spoken  in  the  bazaars  than  Arabic.  The  Negroes  are  also  numerous, 
relatively  far  more  so-  than  in  the  northern  capital.  As  in  most  other  towns  of 
Marocco,  the  Jews,  though  now  protected  by  the  Israelitiah  Allianoe,  wre  stiU 
conned  to  a  mellah,  or  separate  quarter,  enclosed  by  ramparts,  which  they  cannot 
cross  except  barefooted  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

Notwithstanding  its  imposing  external  aq)ect,  Marrakesh  presents  inside  the 
appearance  of  a  decayed  city.  The  ramparts,  about  7  miles  in  circuit,  not  including 
the  walls  of  the  imperial  park  south  of  the  city,  are  interrupted  by  wide  breaches } 
the  thorougfaJbres  leading  to  the  sevwa  g^tes  are  in  many  |daoes  lined  mixrawiA 
ruins  than  witii  houses ;  more  than  half  of  the  area  comprised  within  the  aiclosure^ 
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the  monuments,  moBtly  in  ruiM,  one  alone  can  be  called  fine.  This  w  the  moaque 
of  Kutubia,  or  rather  of  the  Kutsubia,  that  is,  of  "  the  CaUigraphers,"  50  named 
from  the  writers  whose  booths  adjoin  the  sacred  edifice.  The  lofty  tower  dominating 
ihe  mosque,  apparently  raised  by  the  architect  of  the  Sevillian  Giralda  and  of  the 
Hassan  tower  at  Rbat,  is  the  finest  and  highest  of  the  three.    Two  of  the  city  gates, 
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one  leading  to  the  palace,  the  other  to  a  mQ«iue,  a»  said  to  h»TO  been  transported 
block  by  block  from  Spain. 

The  local  industries  have  greatly  fallen  off.  Whole  streets,  formerly  inhabited 
by  carriers,  are  now  deserted,  and  the  famous  "  Maiooco  "  wajres  foraoerly  prepared 
by  the  Moors  exiled  from  Cordova  are  no  longer  produced  in  Martakesh.  Thfi 
best  leatherwork  is  no^'  made  in  Fez,  although  the  southern  capitd  still  does  a 
large  trade  in  skins  with  the  southern  fistriots  of  the  Athw.    The  Marrakesh 
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wets  are  caiefuUy  woven,  yet  less  esteemed  Ihan  &^  Atpresentthe 

^ef  occupation  of  the  inhaHtant.  is  gardening.  One  of  the  orch^s'ZJri^ 
Tl^  at^otr^;'  '''  imperialgrounds  is  said  to  yield  a  yearly  crop7^ 
ralued  at  £20,000  The  «>ne  of  gardens  stretches  for  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
hUs  and  the  hamlets  occupi«l  by  horticulturists  are  grouped  in  large  n^bfrs 
round  the  ramparts.    One  of  these  t»waz^  the  north-west  is^durively  inhabit 

w^rtH!  t^'  "'°  r ^  -"-government,  forming  a  litti^  :mmot! 
2^*.  with  Its  W,  prison,  Jewish  quarter,  and  mosque  dedicated  to  a  patron 
«unt  Tow.^  the  south  are  stiU  visible  a  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Ag^^ 
itttl^hf r::^"  aT*^  ^  "^^  '-"^*^'  betterknown  i,y  the  t^i 

T^^^T^LTTyT'^'^'lr^'^'''"    ^"P^-d-i"eyte  tie  east 
^ManBkesh  is  held  by  the  powerful  confederation  of  the  Tifias,  of  Zenaga 

At  pMent  the  oUrf  port  of  MmmWi  i.  Swim,  "«!ie  BeantUuL"  better  know. 

^gdol.  0^.^  to  a«^thof  uptown.    Atau.pom..h„WfolZr 
««.d,„  d„^  by.  Sp«W.  map  dated  I60a    But  Z  p««nt  towT^b 

r^^,      ST  °f  *•  ^^""^  '^'*"  «f  l™*  i«  1766.    L.S  oo.  oa 
™t^y^  Mamtoh.  bat  of  aU  the  «.a..m  Atla.  dirtri..^  ito  duel  .x3to 

^^t::fj'^'t^,"r'.°^'^'-  -^g.™^  ,001.3!:,^ 

PJ-a.  WW  water  fm,  th.  Mogador  p«>ji»la  to  the  neighboarmg  ieUnd.  from 

P«iW.  to  «»™«,  aad  Moognw,  the  waonun^  of  the  8»lhuu    It.»inam,™d 

Jenol-el-Hadid  and  a»  advanoed  ^UM  of  flie  Atha. 

SoBlh  of  llogador,  m  the  dirwtkni  of  the  headland  terminating  the  Huun  Atk. 
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square  form,  flanked  at  two  angles  with  high  tower.,  and  enclosed  by  a  diteh.  The 
Sound  floor  is  occupied  by  the  cattle,  while  the  upper  rtory.  approached  by  a 
Sdder  which  may  be  removed  in  time  of  dagger*  "  disposed  m  ,«  many  chamb^ 
as  there  are  f amies  in  the  stronghold.  Such  are  the  means  devised  for  tibmr 
itTprtection  by  the  local  Haha  Berbers,  who  are  settled  aj^cd^tunste 
to  the  ^ds  of  the  nomad  Saharian  Arabs.  They,  however,  m  their  t,mi  oooa. 
sionally  fall  on  passing  caravans,  so  that  trader,  never  venture  to  ««ter Jheir 
territo^  unarmedor  in  small  bodiee.    The  varioua  idan,  or  clans,  oonstatutrng 
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the  Haha  confederacy,  have  been  estimated  by  Alvarez  Perez  at  two  hundred  and 

eighty  thousand  souls.  ~      ,    .    ,  .«      - 

The  well-watered  and  higbly  productive  Sib  vaUey  abound,  m  large  vdlage. 
surrounded  by  palm.  oUve,  and  orange  groves.  The  district  i.  entirely  oc^pied  by 
an  industrious  peasantry  free  from  the  razrias  of  marauding  nomads.  Formerly 
the  well-defined  basin  of  the  Siis  oonrtituted  an  autonomous  state,  whose  mhabitants 
were  noted  in  medieval  times  for  their  industry,  learning,  and  enterprising  spint 
At  present  they  are  known  in  the  Mussulman  world  chiefly  as  strolling  dancer., 
iugglers.  and  snake-charmers,  ^ho  emigrate  in  large  number,  to  every  part  rf 
Mauritania,  and  even  at  times  find  their  way  t«  Europe.  They  ootuititnte  n  sort  of 
guild,  placed  mider  the  patronage  of  a  "  Saint »  Mohammed4,«n.Musa.  whoso  n^e 
is  always  invoked  before  beginning  their  performances.     From  the  SA.  country. 
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-ocordingto  certain  local  Mussulman  prophecies,  is  one  day  to  go  forth  the  Mahdi 
who  IS  destmed  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  aud  who  "  ahall^  the  world  w^ll 
as  much  righteousness  as  it  is  now  filled  with  wickedness." 

Tarudaht. 

Th.  n.uv«i «  for  th.  mo,.  p«  B.,b.„  of  »m«,hat  m«ed  origi.,  ^t^ZTZ 

Zl^  "'^^r'^^  oi  ft.  Atl..  ia  ft,  i^ood.™ 'vilTo" 
ft.  Bfl»w«,  p.».    lA.  ft,  Hd».  of  ft.  opporite  d«Iivi^,  ft,y  dw,n  in  ^^^ 

*=d««.<m,  winch  hoM.  ft,  wW,  «gion  Utwem  ft,  AtUntio  «rf  TamZ 
r.rjj*M/  cpitolof  ft,S«.l«.in,li«.litfl,toft,norft„f  ftoriyer  „,.„,, 

W«  ««  flmn  Fez;  but  far  nu™  g.ri.„.  ^  oUv,  g,ov«  ft.n  gZTof 
TT^  «  »mpri.,d  wiftin  ih  ir««d.,  «„i„n^  j^.^  by  ^rthrX,™ 
.  n.ter™l.  rf  200  or  300  fe,t.  Toward,  ft,  .»ntr,.  kow,v«,  ig^'Z 
^  to  .  "»^town  wift  narrow  winding  ««,.  oonunandrf  on  ft.'^rft- J  w 
.^ybjnltcWd.    It.cbirfindn«d«.r.l«ft«.^,«^g.,..^^;17 

mi»rW  fcum  EngUnd.     Th.  ,ug.r  ,*u.toaon^  which  in  ft,  tin.,  otlZ 
AfncMu.  conrtitetod  ft.  chirf  w«aft  of  T.md«^  h«v.  long  c««d  to  «il 

AtiADlR — SaKIBT-EL-HaJ  RA. 

^  The  naturatt)utport  of  the  Sfts  basin  is  Agadir,  standing  a  Kttle  to  the  north  of 
the  estuary  which  forms  the  best  harbour  on  the  Marooco  seaboard.  The  inlet  is 
sheit^  from  the  east  and  north  winds  on  the  north-west  by  Cape  Gher  (Jebel 
Ait-Wakal),  the  extreme^  headknd  of  the  Atlas  range.  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
another  cape,  fbrmed  by  ii  pro|eoting  lateral  ridge,  encloses  the  harbour  proper. 
o«npletelypretecti^  A  group  of  huts  at  the  foot  of  ^ 

nd^  is  supphed  with  water  by  a  copious  spring,  and  the  port  is  commanded  by  an 
a^r,  or  "rampart,**  whence  Agadir-ne-Irir,  or  "Cape  Rampart,"  ike  full 
oerfgnation^f&is  seaport.  _   r~ '  *»" 

^^^  **^  ****  ^*"*'**'^  ■^'*  ^*  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by 
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them  re-named  Santa-Cruz,  Agadir  rose  to  considerable  commeroial  prosperity. 
Even  under  native  rule  it  continued  for  a  time  to  flourish  as  the  outport  of  the 
produce  brought  by  caravans  from  the  Niger  regions.  But  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  empire  tempting  its  inhabitants  to  strike  for  their  independence, 
Agadir  was  destroyed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  and  replaced  by  Mogador,  lying 
farther  north.  As  a  military  outpost,  Agadir  marked  till  recently  the  real  limit  of 
the  imperial  administration  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  the  foundation  of  a 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  has  induced  the  Sultan  to  consolidate  his 
power  on  this  southern  frontier  by  building  the  new  town  of  Tisnil  on  a  cliff  some 
12  miles  farther  inland.    The  village  of  Aglu  (Agula),  18  miles  south  from  the 


Xig.  182.— TABTTDAar. 


W««t  of  G'tanwich      9[* 


8,800  Tafdi. 


mouth  of  the  Wed-el-Oh&s,  is  destined  to  become  the  oulport  of  Ticnit  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  power  of  the  Almohades  reached  still  larther  Mmth,  and  Abd> 
el-Mumen  is  said  to  have  had  the  distance  carefully  meamred.  between  the  two 
extremities  of  his  empire,  from  Barka  to  the  Wed  Nun. 

At  present  the  imperial  authority  ceases  alfogetiker  a  litUe  south  of  the  Bta, 
dthough  indicated  on  the  maps  as  extending  to  Sakiei-tlSiemirat  Mmdi  of  Oapis 
Jubi.  An  uninhabited  tract  even  forms  a  sort'of  boxderland  to  the  south  of  the 
territory  recognising  ^e  Sultan's  jurisdiotiraii.  This  is  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Wed-el*GhAs  (Bass,  Welgh&s),  bne  of  the  beet  watered  and  mo«t  fertile  in  thie 
wbole  of  Mauritania,  but  condemned  to  desolation  by  frontier  warfare  and 
diplomacy.  The  petty  states  south  of  the  QM»  are  all  pet^ifded  by  Berbers  and 
Negroes,  who  serve  as  intormediariee  ot  oommerdal  intoroonrae  between  Iburooeo 
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ILEOH— OOULMIN.  gg- 

i«  twH*^**  r  /  "^*™'  "***~  **^'  "^^  ^P°^*'  •»*^°'>K^»  »ot  *e  largest. 
^^ITT^^  ^"^  "  "^"^  ^^^'^  ^^  »^  Hesham."  from  a  x^^ 
mgnmg  sheikh,  m  whose  family  the  supreme  power  is  still  centred.    In  virtue  of 

TSfTl^  "^'"°"  "  "^^  °^"  *  '^^^  *«  *»^«  ^P«™1  °«>'™-  The  proper 
sZLof  S;'v^"?,  Tas^rul,  which  i.  also  that  of  a  stream  flowing  frT^e 
slopes  of  Oielattle  Atlas.    The  natives  cultivate  barley  and  wheat,  and  also  work 

partly  employed  by  them  m  the  carav«i  trade  across  the  Sahara.    EverTthreJ 

^*!!1'  ^.  """?"'  °'  ^'  "  ^'^^  "~'  *^  «»^»  °*  Sidi-Homed-ben-Musa, 
ancestor  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  on  tiiese  occasions  as  many  as  four  or  five 

^        .T!''"i??**^°"*^'P°^    The  present  sheikh  has  removed  the 
foinjer  mterdict  eEdudmg  the  Jews  from  this  market,  and  in  order  to  attract  trade 
to  h„  t^tory  he  even  holds  himself  personaUy  responsible  for  the  pubUc  security 
mdemmfymg  traders  plundered  on  the  route  through  the  unsettled  districts  of  the 
Awaras  and  other  marauders. 

IlEOH — OoULMIN. 

iff-  ?^  \^^  ^"^  ^  ^'^^^  ^"««^  The  army  of  the  sheikh, 
who  ^himself  a  blac^is  compo^d  entirely  «f  slares  from  every  part  of  Sudan. 
mchjdmgev«.«m«Puha«.  A.  in  Nigritia.  blue  garments  .^  ^p„vZ^ 
colour,  and.  like  the  Tuaregs.  the  men  go  p«rtiy  veiled,  while  the  w^Zi  w.S 
abroad  uncovered. 

Toward,  the  souree  of  the  Wed  Taa.«™lt  an  isoktedvo^ 
by  ti»e  ^Pf^Ue  stroughcdd  of  Agadir,  marking  the  soutiiem  limit  of  "  the  kinir- 
d«n  of  Sid»  Hesham."  here  oonteriuinous  with  ihe  territory  of  Ae  Mejad  Berbei 
Hie  waters  d««ending  from  the  southern  slc^  of  the  Anti.^^ 
Ifnn.  whow  basmiadirided  into  several  petty  states,  the  chief  of  which  near  the 
cowt  usuafly  trite.  Ae  name  of  the  river  iteelf.  The  natives  have  for  centuries 
been  dreaded  by  the  fishermen  from  the  Canaries  and  other  mariners.  aU  vesKds 
^.«»g  aground  «i  U««e  Wiospiteble  shores  bebg  regarded  as  legitimate  pri«e. 
and  the  crews  mo^y  endaved. 

1  ^^'  "^t^  *^  ^'  '^'  ^  ""^^  ^'^'^  "  ^'^^^>  "tends  atan 
d^tion^of  proW,lyover  3.000  feet,  too  high  fordates  to  ripen.  Beyond  the 
a«d.  en^  the  town  nothing  is  visible  except  an  amphi&eatre  of  Le  arid 

^^b^T/^      '!;!l*"*l!^'**^^'^^'"^^~PP«'^    Oguhuinisoneof 
Ae  oMrf^admg  stetiomr  between  Jllogador  and  Timbuktu ;  but  it  is  above  all 

fea&«^aM,goW^h^^,^^^  li^  belongs  > 

to  the  Ait  Hassan  tobe,  with  whom  the  local  Jews  are  said  to  liTon  a  foo^ 
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of  perfect  equality.  They  are  probably  Berbers  converted  to  Judaism  before  the 
arrival  of  th«>  Arabs ;  hence,  having  had  n  hand  in  the  death  of  the  "  Lord 
Jesus,"  they  are  exempt  from  the  load  of  reprobation  weighing  on  the  other 
Israelites. 

Tizzi— Santv  Cauz— Ifni. 

Some  24  miles  farther  east  lies  the  town  of  Tim  or  Fum-el-ffoanan,  which 
belongs  to  the  Maribda  Arab  community.  It  stands,  according  to  Lemz,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,600  feet,  in  an  admirable  position  at  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  gorge  commanded 
by  pytamidal  mountains.  An  oasis  of  palms  follows  the  course  of  a  stream,  whose 
waters  sometimes  reach  the  Wed  Nun.  On  a  hill  to  the  north  are  some  ruins  attri- 
buted by  the  natives,  apparently  with  good  reason,  to  the  Romans.  In  the  district 
occur  other  remains,  such  as  continuous  ramparts  like  the  wall  of  Ohina,  high 
towers  with  sculptured  pinnacles,  tombs  and  inseribed  rocks  like  those  found  in 
large  numbers  throughout  Mauritania  from  Tripolitana  to  Marocoo.  These  carvings 
comprise  inscriptions  in  the  Tefinegh  (Berber)  character,  besides  figures  of  animals, 
including  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  and  giraffe.  The  human  figure  nowhere 
occurs,  although  arms,  garments,  and  other  works  of  man  are  represented  on  these 
mysterious  petroglyphs. 

In  the  region  comprised  between  the  "Weds  Ilegh  and  Nun,  Spain  apparently 
intends  to  establish  the  centre  of  administration  for  the  new  territory  acquired  by 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Marooco  in  i860.     In  virtile  of  a  spedal  clause,  the 
Spanish  Government  weerves  the  right  to  re-occupy  the  port  of  Santa  Crun  de  Mar 
Pequena  {Mar  Menor  or  Mar  Chiea),  which  it  held  for  twenty  years,  from  1607  to 
1627.    But  the  very  site  of  this  former  conquest  can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certainty,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  tesdges  remain  ol  the  Agadir  or  Owader 
raaed  to  the  ground  by  the  natives.    Nevertiieless,  fearing  to  be  involved  in  ftresh 
complications  through  the  inotaraicms  <rf  hostile  tribes,  the  Sultan's  Qofvenunent 
reluctantly  ceded  a  strip  of  land  in  a  territory  over  which  it  exeroised  no  jurisdic- 
tion, offering  instead  either  a  large  indemnity,  or  the  Bay  of  Agnas,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  over  against  thesZaffarine  Idands,  or  evwci  an  ^tension  of  the  Ceuta 
district.    But  Spain  was  obdurate,  and  a  special  expedition  commiarionod  to  discover 
the  lost  port  of  Santa  Cruz  has  repwted  in  favour  of  the  ///it  inlet,  18  miles  north- ' 
east  of  the  Wed  Nun  estuary,  near  which  were  found  some  ruins  of  Sfttniili  or 
Portuguese  construction.    The  harbour  of  Ifni,  the  choice  of  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Sultan  in  1883,  has  the  great  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  Ognlmin  market, 
and  of  easy  access  to  the  rich  plains  of  the  Wed-d-GhAs  and  Wed  Sfts;   and  if 
selected  with  a  view  to  further  conquest,  it  has  also  the  advantage  above  b11  other 
places  in  dilute  of  lying  most  to  the  north,  that  is,  nearest  to  ihe  Marocoo  frontier. 
Ifni,  however,  answers  in  no  rej^jcct  to  the  description  of  Santa  Gru«  de  If-^' 
Pequ^La  contained  in  the  documents  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Galiano  thinks  t«> 
has  found  the  true  position  of  the  old  Spanish  port  at  Boea  Orande,  on  the  mouth 
*'  of  the  Wed  Shibika  and  about  midway  between  Puerto  Cantado  and  the  Wed  Draa 
estuary. 
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THE  VRAJl  BASm. 


The  Draa  Basin. 


This  estuary  exactly  faces  the  ishind  of  Laniarote  in  the  Canary  Aroiupekgo, 
wink  the  Wed  itself  has  its  source  at  leajt  330  miles  east  of  Marrakesh  in  the' 
Athis  highlands.    The  inhabitants  of  its  basin,  estimated  by  Rohlfs  at  two  hundred 


Fig.  183.— Inn  and  NnoaBomma  Coin. 
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members  of  the  Prophet's  family,  while  some  of  the  Beni-Mohammed  (Beni-Mahmid) 
nation  are  scattered  over  the  district.  The  Kegroes  also  form  small  colonies  in 
every  oasis,  and  their  blood  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  inheWtants.  The 
Jews  are  represented  in  all  the  villages  as  artisans,  although  Jewish  traders 
are  comparatively  less  numerous  on  th^  southern  than  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the 

Atlas. 

All  the  oases  in  the  Draa  basin  ar«  independent,  pr  at  most  yield  a  nominal 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  In  many  respects  the  natives  of  this 
region  appear  to  be  more  civilis^  than  those  of  the  western  provinces.  Their 
dwellings  especially  are  more  elegant,  adorned  with  terraces  and  turrets,  provided 
with  balustrades  and  decorated  with  mouldings. 

All  the  Fpper  Draa  Vafley,  from  the  Tagherut  pass  to  and  beyond  the  confluence 
of  the  Dades  river,  is  pocupied  by  the  Gkwa  people.  Their  chief  place  is  miW.'on 
the  northern  verge  of  an  arid  stony  plain  stretching  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  Anti-Athis.  Before  entering  the  gorge  piercing  this  range,  the  Draa  is  joined 
by  the  Dades,  whose  banks  are  cultivated  and  lined  with  houses  wherever  sufficient 
space  is  afforded  between  the  torrent  and  its  rocky  walla.  Here  every  hamlet  i» 
guarded  by  a  square  tower  30  or  40  feet  high,  from  which  the  inhabitants  keep  up 
a  constant  fire  whenever  war  breaks  out  between  two  conterminous  dans.  These 
feuds  are  generally  due  to  disputes  about  the  irrigation  canals;  otherwise  the 
people  are  peaceful  enough,  the  various  villages  appointing  their  delegate*  to  a 
common  jemfta  or  assembly,  which  takes  measures  against  the  hostile  Ait-Attas. 
The  natives  of  Dades  daim  to  have  long  possessed  a  special  remedy  against  ophthal- 
mia, and  their  eye-dootors  yearly  visit  every  part  of  Mauritania  in  the  exercise  of 

their  art. 

Beyond  the  Anti-Atlas  gorges  both  banks  of  the  Draa  are  lined  by  an  almost 
continuous  viUage,  to  the  point  where  the  river  enters  the  desert  aad  trends  to  the 
south-west.  The  population,  diiefly  Haratins,  or  blaok  Berbers,  h«ve  converted 
the  wlxole  region  for  120  mfles,  from  the  Mesquita  to  the  Ktawa  district,  into  a  vast 
garden.  Their  palms  yield  the  best  dates  in  Western  Mauritania,  and  in  such 
quantities  that  at  the  time'of  Biohlf  s  visit  a  load  of  376  lbs.  was  sold  for  two  fronos. 
Besides  dates,  the  country  yields  some  cereals,  cabbages,  onitms,  timiips,  carrots, 
tomatos,  melons,  and  in  the  south  liquorice-root 

In  the  Wed  Draa  the  chief  town  is  Tamagrat,  m  the  right  bank  of  the  stream 
over  against  the  extremity  of  the  Bani  range.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital, 
thanks  to  its  important  market,  and  to  the  religious  influence  of  its  Mwya,  dedicated 
to  Sidi  Hamed-ben-Nasser.  ButT  a  more  populous  place  is  £0m-8bih,  chief 
town  of  the  rich  Ktawa  district  and  of  the  Beni-Mohammed  nation.  The 
viUage  of  Zair,  in  the  Harib  territory,  is  the  starting-point  of  caravans  for  the 
Sudan. 

"    TisoBMT— Tatta 

West  of  the  Upper  Draa  the  quadriktersd  spaoe  bounded  north  by  the  Aati-Atla% 
south  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  Lower  Draa,  is  occupied  by  a  few  oases,  such  as 
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Tanenakht,  traversed  by  the  river  of  like  name,  and  Tment,  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  watered  by  nmnertms  springs.  The  Tissent  River  is  pewnnial,  but  so 
brackish  Aatjlie  natives  suppose  it  flows  from  the  sea.  Although  calling  them- 
jelves  SheUahaj,  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  aU  Haratins,  who  wear  a  \L  kesh- 
kaba  (smock)  hke  tiie  Sudanese  Negroes.  They  are  famed  for  their  r«Kgious 
aeal,  their  great  ambition  being  to  make  tue  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  pastoral  and  agricultural  Berbers  of  the  neighbouring  hiUs  belong  to  the 
^t  Zenaga  (Sanheja)  family,  whose  name  they  bear.  Proud  of  their  orioin. 
they  keep  rfoof  from  contact  with  aliem,  and  aU  speak.  Tamaright  e^olusivehr! 
»e  Foucauld  desonbes  them  as  a  taU  thin  people,  athletic  but  ill-favoured  with  a 
deep  bronze  complexion.  They  are  feared  as  warriors,  although  less  so  than  the 
Dm-Bellal  Arabs  of  the  phiin,  present  suzerains  and  protectors  of  the  Tissent  oasis 
These  Arabs,  formerly  without  rivals  between  the  Athw  and  the  Niger  have  been 
so  reduced  by  intestine  strife,  that  in  1883,  at  the  time  of  De  Foucauld's  visit  the 
tnbe  could  muster  no  more  than  eighteen  hundred  armed  men.  For  the  purity  of 
their  Arab  .^.^handsome  features,  graceful  carriage,  and  courteous  mamiers. 
they  are  distmguuhed  abov  j  aU  other  nomads  of  South  Marocoo. 

West  of  'Kssent  foUows  the  T^  oasis,  which  has  been  almost  ruined  by  the 
Dm-BeUals,  who  when  oaUed  in  as  alUes  remained  as  oppressors.  Tatta  is  the 
krgest  oasis  between  the  Draa  and  the  Atlantio,  but  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
groups  surrounded  by  the  desert.     lake  Akka,  which  U«i  farther  west  near  the 

7^  TJT'J'  ^T^  *°  ^"^^  "'  **  "^'"^  °«  *~de  between 
Mogador  and  ^buktu.    The  Jewish  jeweUera  of  Akka  wera  formerly  noted  for 

their  arfastic  skiU;  but  arte  and  commerce  have  alike  perished,  and  the  people 
now  d^nd  exclusively  on  the  pwduo.  of  their  palm  groves.  Here  was  bpm  L 
a*^  Mardochai.  on«  of  the  few  traveUera  that  have  described  Aeir  visit  to 
Iimbuktn. 

Mrimmtu— Fewoa. 

Atpn-ent^ediief  «n«ket  in  the  Wed  Draa  r^n  is  Jfrib<««  (JB«*«i.«,^), 
lying  soul*  of  the  ^  range  m  the  Wed  Zeguid,  a  pwennial  .t«««n  abounding 
m  m.  The  influential  »wy.  of  Sidi  Abd-Allah,  with  the  shrines  «f  his  am«stor^ 
Wtiie  centre  of  Oie  viUage,  round  whii*  artf  grouped  the  huteof  the  irae 
Haratins  and  skves.  The  annual  fair  of  Mrtaiiiiia,  which  hirts  three  days,  is  Ire- 
quented  by  %ade»  fhmi  eveiy  part  of  the  Draa  and  S(b  ba«ns,  and  fc^ 
llT^  « iaporttooe  only  to  that  of  Sidi  Hammed-ben-Musain  the  Ta«erult 

E«t  of  the  kmg  Wed  Draa  oads,  the  ch«f  Berber  peoples  ara  the  ^^ 
Sedrate  and  Alt.  Attas,  nomads  on  the  steppe.  «ittlei  agriciaturiit.  in  tiie  riverain 
tracts  along  the  Todr.„  Zis,  and  other  streams,  which  after  meeting  in  the  Tafilelt 
eountiy  are  lost  in  the  deeert.    Among  the  oases  of  this  wgionaralb*xi(JbArA«l 

between  the  Ghteat  Atlas  and  the  southern  range,  and  the  fi»  lest  extensiwJM^ 
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lower  down  on  the  same  river.    Some  of  the  FerUa  palm  groves  belong  to  the 
powerful  Ait-Mebrad  tribe,  who  gained  a  sanguinary  victory  over  the  Ait-Attas  in 

1883. 

^  Thb  Zis  Basin. 

Far  more  populous  than  the  Todra  Valley  is  that  of  the  Zis,  which  flows  souths 
wards  from  the  Tizi'at-er-Eiut  pass  in  the  Great  Athis,  along  the  historic  caravan 
route  between  Fez  and  Timbuktu.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Zis  (Guers),  inhabited 
by  the  Ait-Sdig  Berbers,  has  been  described  as  "another  Italy  "  in  the  variety  ^ 
its  products  and  equable  climate. "^  The  banks  of  the  stream  form  a  continwms 
garden,  dotted  over  with  villages  whose  houses  are  built  of  baked  earth  mixed  with 
straw  and  pebbles.  Farther  down  the  palm  groves  form  an  uninterrupted  Jlliili 
tion  extending  from  oasis  to  oasis  as  far  as  the  desert. 

Mdaghra,  the  first  of  the  groves  belonging  4f*Bflip«i  comprised  under  the 
generic  name  of  lltfb^is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  densely  peopled  on  the 
Sahara  slope,  comprising  about  forty  villages,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
extent.  The  largest  is  Kasbah-el-Kedima,  pr  "the  Old  Fort,"  which  has  a 
population  of  fifteen  hundred  souls.  The  dates,  like  the  grapes,  olives,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits  of  Mdaghra,  are  all  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  this  oasis  might 
he  an  earthly  Eden  but  for  the  rivalries  of  its  Arab,  Berber,  and  JewiA  inha- 
bitants. Many  are  reduced  to  great  want,  and  over  two-thirds  are  said  to  suffer 
from  various  forms  of  ophthalmia. 

Tafilblt  Oasis. 

Bottth  of  Ifdtiehra,  most  of  the  natives  bekmg  to  the  powwfnl  Ait-Atta  eon- 
federation,  which  extendi  we-twards  to  tiw  Wed  Jhtm.    Aooordiag  to  the  local 
tradition,  about  one  hundnd  years  ago  the  Ait-Attas  eo^ed  the  Shcvfis  Arabs 
from  this  part  of  Tafilelt,  whii^  tnkeii  the  name  of  SrHb  or  Jl«fe6.    Their  womsm, 
who  go  unveiled,  are  distiagwshed  from  most  others  in  Xarooco  by  the  practice  of 
tattooing  diffsrent  parts  o^  the  b«ty.    Et-Z^igat,  ei^ilat  o*  Irtib,  is  probaljfy  Ifce 
krgest  town  in  tfee  whole  of  Tafilelt,  mustering,  iiocnediiig  to^^Bii^  vvm  Hmkm 
hundred  awned  men.    At  i)MWW,  a  little  lower  down,  the  Zbrnnsoot)  in  t*«sMiii 
in  summer,  re«M»«ring.  l»owever,  in  this  Tissimi  oasis.     Farther  on  the  stWMn 
again  disappears,  leaving  the  inhaWtaats  of  South  Tafiblt  without  snr^rte  water 
till  th«  returning  spring.    Then  the  Zis,  swoQea  by  the  mcitiBg  »^m  of  the 
Atlas,  overflows  its  banks,  oonvwting  the  oasis  into  a  lakik     The  Jkya^-Daaita 
sebkha,  which  receives  all  tlie  waters  from  the  eastern  Atlas,  is  also  tranafocmed  to 
a  temporary  lake  during  the  floods. 

The  oasis  whidi  is  ^eciaUy  l^^wa  by  the  name  <rf  Taflleli  Of  'MUtO^  is  tha 
centre  of  the  Urgest  popolation  in  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  aillmatad  by  Bol^ 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred^  thousand  awds,  groi^  in  toon  than  a  htu^bed 
and  fifty  ksars  or  villages.  The  district,  covering  an  area  of  pirobably  400  scpiiaa 
miles,  is  almost  completely  enclosed  by  an  ampiathwm  #  1^  ^W^HT^'^ 
in  the  north  through  the  Zis  Talley,  and  in  the  south-east  towards  tha  depart. 
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Algeria,  the  conquering 
Arabs  are  thus  being  every- 
where crowded  out  by  the 
aboriginal  Berber  race. 


Er-KissanI'— Aiflu. 
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authority  in  powerless  against  the  will  of  the  oommunal  asaemUies.  He  oaanot 
even  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  ksar  from  waging  war  against  their 
neighbours.  Tafilelt,  the  original  home  of  his  family,  is  the  Berber  form  of  FiH 
a  district  in  Arabia,  whoioe  are  supposed  to  have  come  the  acaestors  of  Mulai  Ali- 
Sherif ,  founder  of  the  Marooco  dynasty.  His  tomb  is  siIU  shown,  2|  miles  south- 
east of  Abuam. 

West  of  the  present  capital  stretches  an  extensive  plain,  strewn  with  th«  ruins 
of  Atnra,  at  least  5  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  centre  of  which  stand  a  minaret 
and  the  arches  of  a  mosque  covert  with  exquisite  arabesques  as  freab  m.  if  sculp- 
tured yesterday.  Amra,  or  MetUnet-eUAatMra,  "the  poptdoos  dty,"  is  almost 
certainly  the  famous  Syeimaaaa  (SifUnuuta)  mentioned  by  medisBval  writers,  which 
geographers  long  sought  for  beyond  the  oasis,  until  it  was  Aown  by  Walokeoaer 
and  D'Avezao  that  tho  names  Tafileit  and  Sejelmaasa  are  identical  It  was  founded 
over  a  hundred  years  alter  the  H)jira,  and  although  frequently  ruined  by  sieges 
and  wars,  it  continued  to  serve  as  the  governor's  residency  down  to  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  present  fort  Er-Bissani  was  uected.  Till  the 
year  1815,  the  mosque  was  a  centre  of  Eonmio  studies  wh«re  iive  hundred  stndcoits 
were  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  and  ever  since  the  middle  ol  the 
century  the  public  pnyer  for  the  emperor  of  Marocco  waa  still  read  vrtofy 
Friday. 

The  fluvial  basm  east  d!  the  Zis,  although  more  exteUnve,  eraitauM  a  lesa 
volume  of  water.  Nevertheless  the  traveller  passing  north  of  the  great  hamAda 
can  always  depend  on  finding  a  sj^ring  or  streun,  pastures  md  habitations,  at  every 
statira.  The  Sultan's  f<»roes  never  penetrate  into  this  regiout  altibough  hit  spiritoil 
suzerainty  is  recognised  by  tlMB  natives.  The  country,  how«ver,  has  been  aavcsral 
times  traversed  by  French  detadunents  ilt  pursuit  of  Algerian  rebels.  In  1870| 
Wimpifen's  column  reconnoitred  a  part  of  the  ITppar  Choir  bann  doaa  to  the 
Tafilelt  oasis,  and  150  miles  from  the  Oran  £rotttiar.  The  chief  trSbei  inhabiting 
this  borderland  ol  Oie  desert  are  thd  Berabers,  Oie  Beni-Chuls,  Bni'HaniMi.  and 
Ulad-Jerirs.  The  Beni-Guil  Berbera«re  diiefly  ooatrad  cm  the  i^laiid  paslitfes 
about  the  hsadstrei^BU  <kf  'the.li^edB  0uir,  Kenataa,  and  Zmfitii»  ndtile  the  I>ai« 
Menia  and  Ulad-Jerir  Arabs,  kinsmen  of  the  Algerian  Hamiaas,  lie  ii^rer  to  the 
desert  All  are  often  collectivdy  Icnown  by  the  general  name  r^  Zeg^  at> 
"Confederates." 

Thb  Goat  BAffior^ 

The  fttfthest  souxoes  of  the  Ouir,  that  is,  "  Biver,"  rise  on  tibe  pluteanx  seer 
the  headstroams  of  the  Moluya,  flowing  thence  in  deep  gorges  throttgh  tfaeippiili^m 
etea^nnents  of  the  hills  stirtan^^^  Sahara^  AnhSkafr*,  the  chief  oasia  ^  thii 
uplitnd  region,  grows  alew  dialee  ^  bat,  «i  i^dieatect  hf  its  nam^  its  ohi«l  i»iiMe  el 
wealth  is  cereals,  exported  tov  all  the  lower  oaees.  In  tito  Dui-Menta  tetx^t^if 
beyond  the  mountain  gorges,  the  bed  of  the  Guir  is  so  wide  that  it  takes  th«  ntone 
of  Bahuut,  or  "little  Sea."  Hereit  rareifes  into  innumerable  rivuleteftywiaf 
between  forests  of  tamarisks,  or  watering  the  open  cultivated  tracts.    Irameiliately 
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vest  of  this  verdant  deprearion,  which  wm  formerly  a  laoustrine  basin,  the  Ghiir  is 
separated  from  the  Zis  basin  by  one  of  the  dreariest  and  most  dreaded  regions  in 
the  desert.  Although  sometimes  called  the  Ham&da-el-Eebir,  or  "  Great  HamAda," 
it  cannot  compare  in  extent  with  many  other  pkteaux  of  the  Sahara,  being  scarcely 
60  miles  broad ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  traverse,  owing  to  the  small  sharp 
stones  strewn  over  the  surface.    Its  mean  altitude  is  about  2,600  feet,  rising  very 
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the  TafilAlt  oasiss.  On  ^  verge  of  the  desert  between  Tafilelt  and  ihe  Algerian 
frontier  stand  the  two  tdigioaa  cities  oiJk^SaMi,  on  the  upper  Guir,  and  JTsmK^a, 
near  the  soucoeof  the  Wed  Eenatsa.  Theiontteris  g^reraed  by  a  "diielof  dbiefk" 
of  the  Kassirift  onfer,  vIki  hit  i  ri^t  lo  i  stow  In  all  this  oi^^gs  made  to  the 
memben  of  the  other  Mmtrnt^nitiM.    Ketataa  alio  has  »  sawya  of  tiie  Sidi  Bu- 
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Zian  order,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  much  revered  by  the  surrounding 
nomadfl.  On  the  route  to  the  Boanam  oasis  west  of  Eenataa,  the  Beni-Sithe 
Kahyles  work  some  lead  and  antimony  mines  in  a  neighbouring  bill. 


^ 


The  Fiouio  Oasis. 


In  the  upper  Wed  Guir  basin  the  most  populous  oasis  is  that  of  Figuig,  about 
3tt  miles  from  the  oonyimtianal  line  accepted  as  the  frontier  between  Algeria  and 


Metoooo.  The  fifteen  thousand^inhabitintairf'Figuig,  nearly  all  members  of  M 
Amur  tribe,  boar  a  great  reputation  lor  .process  throughout  Oie  Sahara,  due  to  the 
belief  ttiat  in  the  o<aifliots  wi&  ^*  Stmdk  ihiiy  must  h»ve  remamed  vaotomu^ 
teeing  tluit  the  oads  has  not  yet  been  sedzed  by  Fiaaoe. 
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Figuig,  which  stands  at  a  mean  elevation  of  over  2,400  feet,  is  encircled  by 
hills  rising  irregukrly  on  the  pkteau  from  600  to  1,300  feet  above  the  palm  groves 
on  the  pkin.  A  river,  xtr  rather  a  watercourse,  with  a  few  pools  hero  and  there, 
winds  north  of  the  oasis,  sweeping  round  west  and  south  to  its  junction  with  the 
Zusfana,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Guir.  At  Figuig  it  is  known  as  the  Wed- 
el.HaUuf ,  but  this  name  changes  from  gorge  to  gorge,  and  from  confluence  to 
confluence. 

Figuig,  which  still  produces  excellent  dates,  stands  on  the  natural  limit  between 
the  region  of  the  pkteaux  and  the  Sahara,  where  alfa  grass  begins  to  be  rephioed 
Iqr  drln,  the  characteristic  pknt  of  the  desert  The  hirgest  viUag©  within  flie 
common  endosnre  of  the  oases  Hes  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Zenaga,  recalling  the  ancient  confederation  of  the  Zenagas  or  Sanhejas,  whose 
members  are  scattered  over  North  Africa  from  Tunis  to  Senegal.    So  precious  is 

water  in  this  oasis  that  a  iAarrwia,  that  is,  the  right  to  a  third  of  a  spring  twice  a 
month  for  an  hour  each  time,  costs  JB84  in  Zenaga. 

Th^  natives  are  distinguished  by  their  handsome  features  and  dignified  bearing. 
Amongst  them,  as  amongst  so  many  other  Berber  communities,  Kght  hair  and  blue 
eyes  are  by  no  means  rare.  Beyond  the  enclosure  they  hold  two  other  vilkges, 
Tarh  9xiA  Beni-XTn^,  lying  to  the  south,  while  numereus  groups  of  tents  are 
scattered  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  AU  the  ^«fis,  or  outer  oases,  belong  to  the 
Zenagas,  who,  being  unable  to  cultivate  all  their  phmtations,  allow  them  to  remain 
unproductive  every  third  year.  The  whole  group  of  oases,  containing  about 
two  hundred  thousand  palms,  constitutes  a  Uttle  commonwealth,  whose  affairs  are 
"^ttinistered  by  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  viDages,  which  usually  meets  four 

times  a  year.  Every  village  has  its  mosque  and  school,  frequented  by  students  from 
&r  and  wide.  Lying  di»e  to  tiie  Algerian  frontier,  and  serving  as  a  rofnge  for 
rebels  and  deserter^  Figuig  has  iuitu»»Uy  a  pditioal  importance  outof  aU  pro- 
portion  with  its  siw  and  popuktion.  The  natives  emigrate  in  krge  numbers. 
They  aro  said  to  be  excdl«nt  buiMers  and  skilful  minfra,  aod  their  women  occupy 
themselves  wilfi  dyeing,  weaving,  and  embroidmng  cotton  and  woollen  textiles.  A 
few  Jews  reside  in  theoaw^but  tiny  are  ferbidden.  *'under  pain  <rf  death,"  dther 
to  lend  money  or  aoquire  kad  or  houses; 

Figuig  lies  near  one  rf  tiie  future  highways  of  tile  Sahara.  But  here  tiie  vital 
point  is  JgU,^i  the  jCLationof  tiie  Guir  and  Zuifeaa,  whoseunited  waters  form  tiie 
Wed  Saura.  The  oans  at  tiie  oonflnenoe  fermt  m  indispensable  canivan  station, 
whertcoavisrgetheaMin  routes  from  Algeria,  Maiwoo,  andTwat.  IgU  is  inhabited 
by  members  of  the  ^^Menf  aadlTIad  SidiSheikh  tribes.  Betweenit  and  Figuig 
tiielafgeet  palm  groves  trf  tiiti  Zuafaaa  Talley  contain  about  one  hun«b^tiiousand 
dati»  belonging  to  l^e  rich  Beni-Gmni  tribe,  vassaht  of  tiie  Dui-Menias. 


mibers  tA  th6 
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Social  Oo»»iTipw  OF  Maroooo. 

It  is  anposiiUe^  says^  Se^wr.  t»  speakr  too  highly  of  the^^agtusa  resources  of 
Marocoo.     It  enjoys  aU  the  advantages  of  a  mild  climate,  abundant  water,  fertile 
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toil,  varied  products,  and  happy  oommeroial  position  between  twosoM  at  the  angle 
of  a  continent.  Although  under  the  same  latitude  as  Algeria,  it  far  exceeds  that 
region  in  its  general  physical  prerogatives.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tropical 
species,  Marocoo  might  cultivate  all  plants  useful  to  man,  while  its  mountains  are 
as  rich  as  those  of  Spain  in  mineral  deposits.  Yet  how  little  does  this  favoured 
land  count  in  the  general  balance  of  nations  I  But  in  few  other  countries  are  the 
inhabitants  more  enslaved  by  a  (Government  with  boundless  arbitrary  power. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  inland  Berber  tribes  have  been  able  to  tmtinfai.ii  their 
independence,  while  in  the  seaports  the  Sultan's  offidak  ai«  held  in  check  by  the 
European  consuls.  Thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  the  Government,  although 
at  times  aided  by  drought,  locusts,  and  cholera,  has  hitherto  failed  to  transform  the 
country  to  a  desert. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  unfair  to  repeat  with  many  writers  that  this  "  African 
China  "  is  barred  from  all  progress.  The  reports  of  traveUers  show  that  during 
the  kst  half-century  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Europeans  traverse  without 
risk  the  whole  of  the  settled  parts ;  they  easily  find  teachers  of  AraUo,  and  the 
former  fanatical  hatred  of  strangers  has  in  many  districts  given  place  to  more 
friendly  sentiments.  If  it  is  still  dangerbus  to  travel  among  the  Berber  tribes, 
this  is  due  not  to  their  jeabusy  of  the  foreigner,  but  to  their  mistrust  of  ftll  viaiton^ 
regarded  by  them  as  spies. 

Marooco  is  being  gmdually  brought  within  the  sphere  of  European  influenoei. 
Every  seaport  has  its  little  colony  of  traders,  and  in  Fea  there  are  no  Iom  than  five 
hundred  Spaniards,  iv  the  most  part,  however,  renegades  or  deserten.  Poiitioally 
protected  by  the  mutual  rivalry  of  the  Western  Powers^  Marocoo  is  being  gradually 
conquered  by  international  trade.  There  is  not  a  Berber  village  in  the  Atlaa  or 
the  southern  regions  bordering  on  the  Sa^m  in  which  the  tea  inttodooed  by  the 
English  from  China  has  not  found  a  market. 


AoRicvLTVRS— IimuamUBfr— Tkaob. 

Agriculture,  oldest  of  indu9triee  and  the  dowest  to  change,  has  been  bat  little 
modified  in  its  traditional  mefiiods.  The  exportation  of  wheal  and  barley  being 
forbidden,  tiie  cultivation  of  these  cereals  so  well  suited  especially  to  the  p»mnoe 
oi  Gharb,  makes  little  prc^press,  while  the  area  undwmaixe,  pulaa^  and  otibwr  gnuns 
whose  export  is  permitted,  oontinnaUy  increases.  But  no  v^etaUe  qpiedea  ha« 
recently  been  aocluuatised;  nor  Ins  aiiy  effort  been  made  to  intcodnoe  S^uo|Maa 
animals,  or  in>prove  the  native  bre^  by  croasings.  The  export  of  horned  catUe  is 
limited  to  a  Jew  thousands  to  each  of  the  West  European  states,  while  that  of  aiieep 
and  horses  is  still  rigoroudy  inte|xUcted. 

The  native  industries,  speoially^protected  by  the  Govemmebt,  hafie  been  better 
preserved  than  in  any  other  Mohammedan  country.  The  carpets,  textiles,  Maraceo 
ware,  ^rms,  glazed  faience,  toe  cdH  produced  according  to  the  traditional  processes, 
and  some  of  these  products,  such  as  the  white  ha3^  with  silken  waip  aai  fine 
woollen  weft,  are  mLtr&aAj  bcatttiful.     B^  the  heavy  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  not 
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^ent  to  exclude  lonriga  good,  from  the  M«oooo  market..  The  line,  of 
rte^nor.  pl^g  on  the  «.boerd,  the  c^y^  oh.  .mi„g  their  .uppUe.  in  the 
mtenor.  ^  tend  to  furO^er  the  indn.trid  revolution  in  progre-  thlgJt  ^ 
•mpiit..  F.r  more  rapid  murt  he  the  ch«.ge.««Km  a.  the  country  i.  opened  up 
lyawgubr.y.tem  of  communication..  At  pre«mt  the  .mb«»ador.  pr^g 
i^T*!^  ^-"JoaUy  take  twelve  to  fourteen  day.  to  accomplid. 'ZTrt 
M^T^   u  ^?1"**^'  -"^  "^'^^g^  *^e  projected  railway  from  Fea  to  LaUa 

^^      ^.r'^  "^y  ''^i  *^*i«  ^f^^^^  the  barrier  of  .ecludon  along 
the  Algenan  frontier  muet  «oon  yield  to  outwaid  prewure 

The  two  natio  .  that  hare  d«reIoped  the  mort  extandre  oommerdal  reUtion. 
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beyond  the  chanting  of  verses  from  the  Koran,  although  the  standard  of  pnblio 
instruotion  is  gpradually  rising,  thanks  to  the  increasing  relations  with  strangers, 
temporary  emigration,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  example  set  by  the  Jewish 
schools  establish^  in  some  of  the  large  towns  since  1862.    In  1884  these  were 

attended  altogether  l^  eleven  hun- 

Tig.  188.— Fbobtibbs  ov  Asamau.  us  Haiuooo. 
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dred  and  fifty  students,  receiving 
their  education  in  French,  which 
has  bcKxmie  the  cultured  language 
of  Jewish  and  European  aocdety^ 
No  papers  however  are  yet  pub- 
lished anywhere,  nor  are  works  any 
longer  composed  in  Arabic. 

Potygainy  is  as  n»e  as  in 
Algeria,  ezo^  >jDieBg8t  the 
gritadees,  who  are  obliged  by  their 
position  to  keep  a  large  harem. 
The  Emperor  has  hundreds  of 
wives,  and  every  Friday  a  new 
bride  is  said  to  ent«r  his  household. 
The  old  forms  of  slavery  still  exist ; 
and  although  the  traflSc  in  white 
captives  was  formally  abolished  in 
1777,  the  stream  of  Negro  slaves 
still  continues  to  ft>w  from  the 
3ttdan  across  the  Sahara  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  European  con- 
sulates in  Tangier.  Thiai  public 
sale  is  tfffioiaUy  interdicted,  but  of 
late  yeen  the  trade  has  more>f3un 
doubledi,  and  the  nratilat^  of 
childxan  is  stil]  practised  by  all 
the  dignitaries  of  ^  en^piie. 

CKiVBBIIM^NT— AdMINISTRATIOK. 

The  sovereign,  a  meiiibef  ci  the 
Tafiklt  Shocfa  family,  whenoiB  Se 
title  of  "his  Shezif  H»jes4y,"  k 
ajbsolutB  master,  as  fates  peiwtttai 
by  the  Ewninic  lewi  ^BvMa*  <rf 
this  law  he  is  the  interpreter,  being  at  once  temporal  ruler  and  spiritual  guide 
«f  his  subjects.  His  imperial  will  is  thus  the  only  law.  He  i&ay  oondesoead 
to  take  counsel  and  act  through  agents ;  but  he  has  no  muuster%  in  the  strict  a^^ie 
of  the  word.      Nevertheless  he  need  but  turn  his  gaze  towards  Tangier  iO 
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the  natiTes  that  the  conquBBt  of  Fei  and  its  towera  oontinuea  to  be  the  goal  of  their 
northern  neighbours.  The  empire  is  even  already  invaded  by  Spain,  which  po— esaea 
strongholds  on  the  seaboard  and  has  secured  a,  firm  footing  at  the  Mediterxaaean 
entrance  of  the  Stiiut  On  the  Algerian  side  the  franti«r  is  irell  defined,  at  Isttt 
along  its  northern  section,  nor  does  France  hdd  any  tnekte  withia  the  Haroooo 
borders.  But  this  conventional  line,  coinciding  with  no  natnnd,  strategic,  or 
ethnical  limits,  has  already  been  repeatedly  violated  by  French  detadhmenta  in^ 
pursuit  of  hostile  tribei^  sooh  as  the  Anrars,  Beai-Isnatens,  or  EUdi-Bh^aikha. 
England  also  has  in  her  torn  playedl^«  part  of  a  protecting  power,  often  aahsMiaiffg 
thd  imperial  (Government,  and  in  1860  even  preventing  the  vietorioiiB  Spaaiaih 
army  from  advancing  against  Tangier.  The  very  treaties  of  conunerea  hsve  been 
dictated,  so  to  say,  clause  by  danse,  and  the  Cape  Spartel  lightshoosa,  it  tiw  threshold 
of  the  empire,  has  becn^  built  by  the  foreigner  and  is  maintained  by  the  European 
consuls.  The  Sultan  is  well  aware  that  he  has  no  longer  die  strengtit  to  withstand 
the  will  of  Eun^,  and  that  the  best  securitjr  for  tlte  pennaneno*  of  his  rale  lies  in 
the  mutual  rivalries  of  the  (Great  Powers. 

The  consular  jurisdiction  is  at  times  extended  to  the  Hdiammedans  theiDselvaa. 
Natives  in  litigation  with  a  European  must  {dead  before  the  proteotimgr  «Onni}, 
aad  aUde  by  hit  deoisum.  On  the  other  hand,  foreigneni  nnder  WtB  oironm- 
stances  appeal  to  the  cadi ;  but  if  dissatisfied  with  his  judgmenl^  they  may  bring 
their  suit  before  the  enqpajwr,  that  is,  indirectly  before  their  rrspeetive  ambassadora. 

But  the  loeal  administration  of  justice  is  a  mudi  more  summary  afhar.  The 
sentences,  or  rather  judicial  acts  of  vengeance,  are  incredibly  burbaroai  and  cmeL 
If  the  penalty  of  death  is  Airely  inflicted,  the  victims  only  snflWr  all  the  more,  being 
reserved  for  a  dow  physioil  agony.  In  the  State  prisons  they  are  oftm  confined 
witii  tibw  nei^  passed  through  an  iron  ooUar  dhUgingtiiem  to  tnain^JT^  a  standing 
poaitian  di^y  and  night.  Many  of  these  prisons  ar^  lonl  dens  vrhere  they  are 
foa-gotten  and  left  to  peridi  of  hnugsr.  Thieves  have  sontrtimes  their  hnodi  dioii4 
lor  dyer,  the  nails  peneti»ting  the  Uve  flesh  through  sUte  made  witii  a  knils,  aiaidis^ 
fresh  ddn  gradualfy  threading  until  the  hand  grows  to  a  stump»  .  Mote  ardnwy 
punishments  aie  tiie  battuiMio  and  fines,  alwi^ys  imposed  by  the  oadi*  iepm  wlunn 
ihere  is  no  appeal.  T%te  sopreme  jidge  of  the  emp^  is  the  Oidi  of  Fo«,[gene«aUy 
a  member  of  the  hnperiid  fbmay  appointed  by  the  Sultan.  He  aeleota  t^  distrfet 
cadis,  who  in  the^  tnjrii  nomlmito  iba^  M^Htib!  -nikm  -  MM'  "^-TiffriUrn 
without  r^erraoe  to  their  si^Mrionk 

iJUIT. 

The  army  k  reoraited  somewhat  at  haf^bMwrd.  In  principle,  each  tribe  ionidfe|t 
theinalchaen  or  militaty  section  of  <|i»  populatbui  isbonnd  to  eafq^  on*  nan  Ibr 
every  hearth.  But  in  praotioe  the  kalds  called  on  to  tmdiih  tnMf*  «eii0  «U 
within  their  reach,  sending  thnn^in  chains  to  the  raaka,  where  lliiy  Mttaiii  §at 
life  unless  redeoned  Isry  a  substitute.  The  forces  thus  Mdsid,lov|a  a  M^l4 
05,000  men,  (^  whom  f,000  are  infantry ;  bat  in  tone  of  war  the  Sultan  oatM  nim 
probably  40.000  infantry  and  an  equal. number  of  hotte.    The  Mh^aUed  |mM,  or.. 
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nndensofthe  amy,  oomprisss  a  body  of  about  9,000,  at  (moe  gendarmes,  soldiers, 
and  Govenunent  dBdals.  The  most  lonnidaUe  of  these  are^e  Abid  Sidi-Bokhati, 
*•  «aTes  of  the  Bcjthan  Lord,"  so-called  beoavae  at  the  time  of  their  formation  in 
1«7»,  they  were  jdaoed  nnder  the  invooatton  of  a  Bokhariot "  saint."  13iis  corps, 
ezclusiyely  Negroes,  constitated  till  recently  a  sort  of  Pnetorian  Guard,  a  menace 
to  the  sultans  thomselTes;  and,  although  now  dispersed  thnraghout  the  provinces, 
tliey  still  hold  nearly  aU  the  high  miUtaiy  posts.  They  are  hugely  employed  as 
tax-gatherer^  hence  are  everywhere  the  terror  of  the  natives.  The  guides,  when 
asked  by  travellers  in  abandoned  districts  the  cause  of  the  desolation,  reply  laconio- 
«lly,  «The  keasts  or  the  makhceni."  Badly  clothed,  badly  equipped,  badly 
commanded,  and  without  dise^dine^  the  native  troops  are,  nevertheless,  excellent 
scddierB,  brave  under  fire,  sober,  patisiit^  industrious  and  intelligent  A  battalion 
driUsd,  at  Gibraltar  at  the  cost  of  the  British  Government,  is  reserved  to  parade  on 
State  oooaeiMU,  and  inqpraai  the  foreign  envoys  with  a  IbeHng  of  respeel  Ibt  ^ 
native  anay. 

FiMAirot-— ADMiHisfnuTrvx  Dnmiom. 

Marocoo  is  die  of  the  few  countries  which  have  no  public  debt,  or  which  have 
at  bast  a  revenue  amply  sdBdent  lor  all  requirements.  But  strieay  speaking 
there  li  no  budget^  what  is  known  by  this  name  being  aimply  the  emperor's  private 
pn#lK    fi^^^  his  domains  and  the ''presents  "of 

a&  serti  iftaed  to|i#r  iavereign  or  protector  by  the  towns,  tribes,  and  communes, 

but  aJiB  from  the  regular  taxes  levied  on  the  land  and  Kve  stock,  the  judicial  fines, 
the  custom-house  duties,  the  profite  of  the  toba6oo  and  other  numopoiies.  The 
eatpenditure^  abnoet  trholly  absoibsd  by  the  amy  and  the  court,  scarcely  amounts 
to  half  the  xeompts,  so  that  a  krge  annnal  sum  remains  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasury. 

After  13m  fifpaaldi  wynr,  ViMNieeo  undertook  to  pay  an  indsmnity  of  £4,000,000 
forthe  nmsDmof  Tetoaa.  To  meet  this  charge,  half  of  the  customs,  avenging 
about  £380,000,  wete  asngned  to  Spain,  whose  agents  ara  amed  with  the  right 
of  inspse^g  the  imperial  oustom-housss.    A  fourth  of  the  same  duea  is  secured  to 

the  English  bankers  who  aerred  to  negotiate  the  traaty  of  peaoe  with  Spain ;  hurtly 
the  remainii^l^M^  90M  ilMoltttdy  to  the  Siilta£ 

The  only  natfoaai  eoia  minted  in  Uaroeco  is  a  smaU  copper  pieoe  valued  at 
alMmt  a  thitd  of  a  isr&ing.  But  tiie  oidinaiy  medium  of  exahaage  k  the  dditfo; 
^bat  is,  the  five-lrano  pteoe. 

For  admhdstMilive  pufpcassihe  empira  is  divided  into mtahU,  or  districts 
gotenied  bp^  mHk,  or  MOk,  The  vassal  tribes  also  noeive  a  ra|nesentat{ve  of 
1^  Sdtsa,  liither  as  mastsr  tut  envoy,  aooordiag  to  the  degree  <rf  submisiidn  to  thich 
th^  ara  reduoed.  In  1880,  at  the  time  of  Lena's  ririt,  HaNooo  was  divided  into 
Mr-ftwr  amakts,  of  whidi  thirty.thiee  wera  in  Fee  and  llj«ywA,  and  ^ 
Ae  Wed  BOs  and  'Sifilelt  regions.  Aeeotding  to  Ecdonaan,  th»  moraor  lessude* 
peadmt  tiOes  A«  n^Mniaterad  1)f|r  thrae  httndrad  and  tiiir^^iida. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THESAHABA. 

term  Sahara  (Sah'ia)  meaning  a  yast  plain,  waate,  or  wilden^eti, 
appears  to  have  no  very  precise  vAw.  It  i«  a  geograp|||p|a  expres- 
sion applied  by  varions  writers  to  an  aggrepri»  ol  regions  to  which 
very  different  saperfidal  areas  are  aes^ed. '  In  its  general  aocep- 
tati<m  it  comprises  the  afanost  waterlieta  and  very  spanely  inh»bit«l 
zone  which  separates  the  Barka  plateaux  and  the  Manritanian  uplands  irm  ihe 
countries  watered  by  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  tb>  affluents  cf  Lain  Tsad,  and  ihe 
headstreams  o£  the  White  Nile.  But  where  ant  we  j|o  dtttf  the  line  of  sepaiatuni 
between  the  "  Greater  Africa  "  and  the  region  which  has  be^  called  &e  «  Lesser 
Afrioa"P  According  to  some  wriljers,  its  northern  Uinit  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
Atbs  merges  eastwards  in  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  thus  embiaoing  Oie  whole  of 
Tripolitana  and  coinciding  at  oqe  point  with  the  Mediterx«ne«ii  seiiboaxd;  Bat 
account  is  more  usually  taken  of  tie  politia^  frontiers  traced  to  th»  souli  of  the 
Barbai^  States,  and  many  tracts  which  in  thmr  physical  aspect  and  dimate  preeent 
features  common  to  both  sones,  are  thus  extoluded  &om  the  Sahai*  and  coanprised 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

lSamsst---T?ovvtKrum. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  Sahi^  are  indicated  both  tythe  natimof  a^Maaiid 
the  shifting  phenomena  of  its  dimate.    Wherever  x^gtOar  nai|s  oeaae  td  M*  ^ 
desert  begins.    But  no  fixed  barriers  can  be  •iiig^*^  to  ^  movement  vt  the 
moisture-bearing  dood*     In  tM*  wil«fci«i  to  i^  arid  «^ 
greater  or  lees  diitanoe,  gaining  at  lowig  fwwmd  tiwotding  to  the^dea  of  ymn 
or  centuries.    Where  no  predse  bouii&nei  a»  laid  4^ 
as  the  Atlas,  or  by  river  valleys  such  as  tlie  NiH  tiietmiuitl^  frwn  the  fiahatm  to 
the  earrounding  regions  is  effected  through  intervei^  aoaes  of  vi^||tg  breath. 
Norh^veall  the  frontier  Imids  y*t  »be<m  aoouratfely  eaii^wed.  so  <i^ 
can  (ml^  be  apprcndmatoly  indicated  on  ibe  maps. 

In  its  widest  extent  the  Sahaim  covers  an  area  almost  aa  lai^  as  Enropa  itsdi. 
From  eaft  to  wed^  that  i«,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  ^  Alfamtio  ssdMu^  st 
stretohea  for  a  distance  of  8,000  miles,  with  a  mean  breadtli  of  perhaps  900  or 
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1,000  mile,  north  and  eonth,  fromthefoot  of  the  Athw  to  the  Sudan.  Yet  com. 
paratively  shivt  aa  is  the  jonmey  in  this  dinotbn,  how  laborioua  and  fuU  of 

danger,  for  CBTOvans  dowly  advancing  under  a  fiewe  iun,  in  the  midrt  of  bUndin» 
eairfs,  beguil«i  by  the  glittering  mimge,  tonnented  by  the  fear  of  fbding  dried.^^^ 
•ptinga  at  the  next  watering  etation  I    Exdudipg  the  oawe  of  Barka  and  Kufm 

TnpoHtana  and  Feiian,  tho  amaller  •' Sahaiaa '' of  Tunida,  Algeria,  and  Maroooo* 
together  with  the  graeV  «me  alrirting  the  fertile  wgM^ 
fioal  area  of  the  Gieet  Deiert  may  be  roughly  eirtiniated  at  3,480,000  square 
aailefc    The  whole  population  of  the  Tarioua  oaeee,  ieohted  npUnide  ^nd  humid 

^rewioM  Mattered  over  thiavart  extent  iasuppowd  not  to  e|»eed  five  hundred 
thonwnd  MmUk 

Pboouss  of  BiecnVsBT. 
As  in  the  days  of  Herodotna  and  Strabo,  the  journey  acnm  the  Sahara  is 

always  a  kboriou.  undertaking,  probahfy  even  more  w  now  than  at  that  epoch  the 
^«und  having  beeome  more  arid,  rivers  having  dried-iq),  and  forests  disappeiued 
dunng  the  laat  two  thousand  year*  Thedesd^tionsof  the  old  writers  are  doubt- 
toM  «aiggerated,  as  th«y  needs  must  be  at  a  time  iriien  explorers  were  unaided  *y 
setotifie  kstmmsnts,  and  when  their  n^wrts,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  at 
hMt  mstged  in  fride.  lahya,  south  of  theMeditorwnean,  wasn«arded  as  a  hmdof 
ft«^  n^nhaMtoWe  by  aien,  beasts,  or  p^ 

jrevertheless,  jounieys  of  etpbration  and  miKtaiy  expeditions  made  it  evide^ 
fliese  "torrid'' tegioos  were  not  inaeoessiWe.    Heawtotus  rebtes  the  adventures  of 
the  five  yonng  Hasomons  who  had  ventured  into  the  desert  in  the  direetion  of  the 
lepliyr,  sad  whd  after  many  days'  journey  reaehed  a  otty  in  the  country  of  the 
Blaeks,^ilna«ed<m  a  great  river.    But  whether  this  was  the  Niger  at  its  great 

bend  in  the  Timbuktu  district,  or  Isdce  T«id,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Komadu^ 
or  aoase  oihsr  aflnmt,  cannot  now  be  determined.  In  any  case,  these  Lib^ 
p&men  had  stesssd  the  Sahara,  judging  at  least  by  the  direction  foUowed  by 

tf«i«.  and  1fc»  Atrtlei  aeeomit  they  give  irf  the  river  peiqpled  with 
Ihywfng  fkeniPMl  to  east 

Without  gtMsg  so  &r,  <he  BeiMft  eaptams  had  also  penetrated  far  to  the 

•Ottfli.  for  CydMwweiid  ©aimna  still  preserve  the  remains  o«  ti^ 

Soeto«aus  PattMaw  had  SBEveyed  the  vri%  of  flie  Wed  Gnir,  probably  a  tributary 
«fthestream4»iohedbytheNasom«»s.     But  how  many  other  armies,  how  many 
earavaiis,  were  long  ego  lost  in  the  waderaesB,  opnsumed  ly  the  botting  sn^ 
tiie  mndng  wirten  gredoally  absorbed  in  their  SKbdy  beds  I 

Sinoe  the  dosed  the  last  centwy,  when  the  Sodefyforthe  Explontion  of 

Airifl*  was  fwaded  ii  En^aad,  the  rwlee  of  Buropean  tmvdlew  acrees  the  Sahara 
hibvebettenMfiiUytreoedoaliiemapL  3veli  tiiese  of  Jewish  and  Arab  tredere 
have  been  ftUowed  and  attadied  to  the  netwwk  of  seientiflo  «iplo»tIon«  %» 
Sducft  has  ahrwedy  been  treversed  at  sevenl  pobts  fxm  north  to  sontk;  bufcno^^ 
tniTaUsr  hm  yet  made  <^  oonpieto  jonmey  in  the4inotion  of  its  length  fn»n  the 
biaifciicf  idke  Nib  to  the  Amaii  nf  _Aa  Atlantfie.    The  maiier  will  miiuuL.iu.i>  t\^ 
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expedition  of  Bohlf  s  and  hU  aaaooiates,  who  after  Tainfy  attempting  to  perlom 
the  first  stage  of  this  route  from  &e  Dakhal  to  the  Eufra  oasis,  were  oompeUed 
to  rtop  short  and  torn  northwards  hetween  the  parallel  lines  of  dunea  leading  to  the 
Siwah  oasis.  E5»n  the  coast  of  the  Sahara  Between  Gapes  Bojador  and  Blanoo  is 
one  of  the  least  known  on  the  African  seahoardj  although  now  anneaied  to  the 
possessionB  of  a  European  power. 

The  few  meshes  of  jAie  network  travened  hy  explorers  oooupjr  alti^ether  an 
extend  of  little  over  200,000  square  miles.  OonseqoenUy  when  we  speak  of  the 
Sahara,  we  oannot  exclaim  with  Columbus,  "How  small  is  the  earth t"  While 
dbewhere  the  world  grows  les%  suhdued  by  steam ;  while  h^hways  are  everywhere 
being  o(m8traoted  and  the  transport  service  aocderated,  the  Sahara  ranaina  as 
difficult  of  access,  as  formidable  as  ever.  If  the  ocean  links  opposing  continently 
the  desert  almost  completely  separates  the  neighbouring  lands.  N<»th  and  south 
ol  the  intervening  sadb,  the  aoiimal  and  Tegetahle  kmgdoma  differ  speeifioally, 
and  the  races  of  mankind  present  the  dharpest  oooltrasts  in  tilor  oiigin,  aj^pearanoe 
and  usiges.  On  Ab  Mediterranean  seaboard,  as  in  Borope,  tiit  popolatii^  have 
hem  frequentiy  renewed  by  great  waves  of  migratkm :  Taadak  hami  come  from 
the  west  after  making  the  circuit  of  a  oont&ient ;  Arabs  ha;^  penetmted  from  the 
east  aftor  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Inland  Sea;  but  across  the  Sahara  £rom  noi^ 
to  south  there  have  been  no  grei^  movements  of  populati<m,  nor  even  any 
conquests  by  a  single  military  expedition.  Here  the  modificati<ms  of  ^rpe,  iosti- 
tutums,  and  customs  have  been  effected  hy  a  slower  process  of  paietration  between 
the  northern  and  sonthehi  bordenlanda.  The  slaves  imparted  from  Soditn  havi» 
Siodified  the  Berber  type  in  Mauritania,  giving  rise  to  the  Haratim  ol  tilie  Maroooo 
oases,  the  Atryas  of  Twat  and  Ghadame^  tiie  Bnaghas  of  Algeria.  The  Arab 
traders  and  miasionaries  have  in  their  turn  changed  the  religimi  and  gOTemmentof 
the  Sudanese  pc^ilations. 


FkvSlOAL  ASPBCE, 

The  Sahara  is  not  a  dried-up  marine  basin,  as  waa  si^posed  by  gedbgit^  b«lE«li 
the  nature  of  its  soil  and  the'meqtulities  d  its  relid  were  as  wdl  «identood^  they 
now  are.  Even  the  low4ying  traota  stretddAg  south  ol  tiie  Mmek  pm&eM&om, 
where  some  of  the  depressions  are  actoaUy  betow  the  KeditansMU  level,  We 
certainly  been  dry  land  throaghiout  tiie  Quaternary  qumi.  B^ftmd  this  Berber 
section  of  the  desert  no  rranains  ci  marine  origin  have  anyvhere  beeia  loimd.  -  Tb» 
chalk  and  sandstone  fonnatitms,  the  granites,  gneias,  porphjtiMf  nod  baaalts 
cn^pping  out  on  its  rugged  (rarfaoe  show  no  traoes  except  of  weathering  by  the 
amotion  of  son,  wind,  and  rains. 

*  Throughout  its  whole  ntent  the  Sahara  is,  a  continental  regicm,  prewenting 
certain  marked  contrasts  in  its  pt^flcal  aspect,  and  containing  oooaictonihle  ti«ot« 
to  whK^  the  term  desert  can  foa^ly  be  proporly  a|>p!ied.  J,--\*  iiiErr  otiier  piHa  of 
Africa,  iii^  Sahara  has  its  highlands,  its  valleys,  and  nia^ii^  watel%  oltlMiim^ 
maixily  orauMing  of  vast  loifoarre  plKteaRDTr  etxx^  wvirt«^  and lffl%'fiBpi  (^INHM 
roltihg  away  beyond  the  horinm,  Uke  the  biUolrft  of  a  shofelisss  binu     H««  I»  1M 
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tow  ^nldemeaa.  a  region  deatitote  of  flowering  phmta  or  ahruba,  without  birda  or 
butterfliea,  Mtpoaed  only  to  the  blind  foioea  of  heat  and  the  winda.  Aeoording  to 
a  aummarj  eetimate,  the  horisontal  and  rayined  pUteanz  oocupy  about  half  of  ita 

whoto  extent ;  a  nmth  ia  corewd  with  aanda,  while  the  reat  ia  aharod  by  the  rooky 

%hhfflda.  ateH>ea,  eroded  depreaatona,  oaaea,  and  atripa  of  cultivated  boiderhmda. 
attel  eatimataa  ita  mean  election  above  the  aea  at  1,100  feet. 

Notwithatanding  the  diflerepoea  ol  relief,  a  oharaoter  of  «inity  is  imparted  to 
fte  Sahara  throughout  ita  whdft  extent,  pUdly  by  Ae  aoardty  or  complete  absence 
d  water  eveiywhew  aowept  in  the  hifly  diatfjota,  whew  the  higher  Bummita  pane* 
trate  to  the  upper  atmoapharicottmnts.    For  the  ori^  d  the  Sahara  has  to  be 

■wghV  not  in  the  ground  itaelf,  but  in  tho  aerial  regfons  above. '  Ita  creation  muat 
•wdently  be  traced  to  the  aame  causes  that  have  given  riae  to  analogous  deaert 

iWitBaintheAalatiooont&ient.  Itis,  in  fao^  merely  a  weatem  prolongation  of  the 
dmoet  treeless  tract,  which  traverse  Mongolia,  Kaahgwia,  Turiwatan,  Iiania,  and 

Aimbia,  interrupted  at  long  intervale  by  watercourwa  fringed  with  treea,  or  by 
mounts  rangea  and  verdant  upland  valkya. 

'  To  the  prevailing  dry  wu^  ia  due  this  1«^^ 
<rf  bord«ing  at^pelanda,  obliquely  dossing  the  eastern  hemiiph«i«  foraspaoe 
of  some  7,000  or  8,000  miles.    To  the«»  Asiatic  and  African  wastes  Humboldt  ha. 
givm  Oie  collective  name  of '' tradt  of  tibe  polar  winds,'' aa  if  the  aerial  cun^ 
which  m  the  tropics  become  the  trade  winds  regulariy  followed  the  line  traced  in 
White  sanda  acroas  the  two  continents.    TMa  view,  however,  is  not  quite  correct, 
^"frgwwtal atmcapheiM  movemwt  fhm  the  North  PoU  te 
wgo^doea  not  foUow  audi  aaol^qaidw^^  Although 

*jfleetBd  towards  th»  souA-weat  by  the  rwtation  of  the  glob^ 
•Iwaya  regularly  dirwrted  east  and  waat  along  the  aads  of  the  Sahaifa,  parallel  with 
«ioaqnator.    The  meteorcdogieal  obeery^tiona  made  in  the  Sahara  itoall  and  on  ita 
bordws  show  that  the  noimal  direction  is  from  the  Kediterranean  aoutiiwaida. 

Except  fc  the  eaalam  pmrta,  and  in  Ae  Tuareg  ta^tory,  where,  however,  they  ara 
Tery  variable^  <lu»  prevailing  w&ida  are  not  thoae  which  come  ir«m  the  east  or 
««rtiw>aat  after  hiahig  aieaify  aU  their  moistare  on  the  long  journey  aer«aa  the 
Asiatic  continent.     Nevertheless  the  direction  of  the  pr«vmling  ounwita  in  the 
Sahara  wrfBfliantiywtphana  its  arid  oharaoter.    In^Asia  the  pokr  wmda»  trfmse 
mwstuw  haa  been  p«w£pitated  on  th*  Altai,  Tian^han,  Turlwrtan,  and  ^ 
h«fi?Uands.b^Httia  or  no  rain  to  east  Ohina^Irania.  and  Arabia    Forthe«Mne 
tJMjm  tiie  diy  wfiida  from  Burape  are  unable,  during  the  short,  passage  a««^ 
Mediterwmeaa,  to  take  up  a  wrfBoien*  quantity  oif  vapour  to  supply  Ihe  African 
oontuuntt     Their  slight  atora  ia  axhaurted  on  the  northern  upknda,  ieaviug  littie 
Iw  the  southeitt  ragioo,  of  the  Sdiara,  irtiera  scarcely  any  rafe  fUis  exc«>t  in  the 
manth  of  Attgittt,  when  the  sun  ia  at  its  aenith. 

The  general  aspect  of  ti»  desert  beaw  evidence  of  gteat  ohangee,  which  can  be 
*»onlytotheaetioaofwator.  Iwga  wadjea  with  their  banka  and  flatf  prfaerve 
Ito^jjserdxifiwualngstwMnainthwenowaridragtona.^  »  axoavatod 

&i  ih»  ffochy  pktewuc  als»  speak  of  the  trodij!i..oa«i»sd  ly  to«mtaand^«|««ami^ 
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which  have  carried  away  <ihe  mal,  distributing  it  in  thick  alluvial  deposits  over  the 
phiins.  Then  flourished  the  forests  whose  petrified  stems  are  still  yisible  in 
many  parts  of  the  desert ;  then  lired  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  figured  on  the 
sculptured  rooks  in  the  Fezsan,  Algerian,  and  Maiocoo  highlands ;  then  the  caravan 
routes  were  sl6wly  traversed  by  pack  oxen,  since  replaced  by  the  camel.  The 
rivers  frequented  hy  the  crocodile  are  now  dry,  and  all  the  large  firana  have  dis- 
appeared with  the  fytesbt  which  afforded  ihem  a  refuge. 

Nothing  remains  except  a  few  flowing  springs,  and  to  obtsin  water,  wells  must 
be  sunk  in  likely  spots  weU  known  to  the  skilled  eye  of  the  nomad.  But  even  this*, 
water  is  mosUy  brackish  and  disagreeaUe  to  ihe  unaooustomed  pakte  of  the 
traveller.  On  arriving  at  the  Bibbela  wella,  Ijhe  first  on  the  imite  from  Iiake  Tsad 
to  Fesian,  the  people  coming  from  thesoatl^  whero  good  watenabouad, always fiOl 
ill  But  arriving  fmn  ihe  north,  after  they  have  gradually  become  i»i^Wfa»f|^  to 
the  taste  of  the  desert  waters,  those  of  IMbbela  seem  well  flavoured^  The  s«Bie 
phen<miena  of  desiocatum  obsmvedin  the  steppoi  and  deserts  of  Central  Asia  and 
South  ^Sussia,  have  taken  place  in  the  nfpoiuk  south  d  the  Adas,  only  here  the 
cone  of  regular  rains  ttppeaxB,  perhaps  by  a  process  of  conq^onnlion,  to  have  been 
enlarged  at  least  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Sahank 


Thb  Dtmis. 

But  however  this  be,  the  changes  now  going  on  are  due  almost  exchisivaly  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  winds,  wpid  t>  the  altetnating  temperatures.  The  gieat 
geokgical  tran^ormatioii  of  solid  roek  to  shifthig  dnnsa  is  entirely  th»  tsauli  «f 
meteoric  agendes.  As  soon  as  the  8ofteriooks|nesent  an  iqperture  through  whidh 
the  outer  air  can  penetrate,  the  work  ot^^aattegnitim  has  begw*  Beloimtef^ 
gypanms,  and  sandstosMs  begui  ta  crumfalei  and  are  slsfW^  changed  «»  «and  or 
dust,  the  surface  of  the  roek  |Mn%  eomdad,,  leaviiiit  ^<>b»  vbA  thei»  the 
harder  core,  which  thus  devebpa  intis  pyramids  or  pOlut  staM^  mA  m  Ow 
nudst  of  the  sands.  The  argiUaoeoiis  strata  are  attacked  in  the  sttoe  way,  eveiy- 
where  orumbling  away  eiKwpt  where  preserved  by  the  binding  actiim  of  the  tools 
of  tamarisks  and  other  shrubs.  ' 

Once  disintegrated,  aU  Oiis  debris,  wheth^  of  gypsum,  limestone^jsilioioua,  or  , 
day  origin,  immediatdybegina  to  move*  Wafted  Imt  and  wide  bf  the.iiaiidi>  it 
contributes  to  form  in  the  dspresiions  those  argiaieeeus  di^tawhieh  res0ilible 
the  "yellow earth"  «f  Oiina, but  iriiioh*  lor  fawk  cl  1h^ ybrU^ mmok  m 
unable  to  yield  the  rich  crops  of  tiiat  region.  The  particles  of  quarti,  vKjIi^  itt 
sise,  are  also  borne  from  station  to  statUm,  and  deposited  in  the  fdm#  dunes, 
iR^hioh  are  incessanay  modified  and  diq^aoed  bjr  the  diverse  aetica  of  tiie  f^riid 
curt^ts.  Thus  the  dunes  are  obvkmdy  of  teeekit  or  contemporary  |opnnatio%d»9 
to  the  peculiar  influences  of  the  Saiariandimatloooi^^ 

The  hypot'^esiB  has  beoiadinnoed  3ia^  altar  bebg  formed  by  the  didlaiogt9i» 
tion  of  the  rocks,  the  dunes  ramain  on  Jlunyifc    TlMy  iwi>fai»ly  A^  ami  tp^ 
c^ndly  as  might  be  suf^osed  by  ^ose  who  have  seen  how  they  are  at  &nes  Iiiows 
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about  by  the  sturm,  filling  the  atmosfihere  with  dense  ohrads  that  darken  the  sun. 
In  the  presence  of  these  sandstorms,  almost  as  daDgesims  as  tiiose  of  snow,  the 
travdOor  reoalb  the  legmds  of  caravans  and  whole  armies  swallowed  up  by  the 
advancing  billows  of  sand.  But  after  the  storm  has  passed  the  general  aspect  of  the 
lan&cqae  is  found  to  have  undergone  little  diange.    The  luUoeks  are  still  in  flHir 
places^  and  seon  to  have  been  scarcely  "MHl<fr>4  in  their  naain  oiri£mee.    But  a 
sin|^  day  counts  for  little  in  the  history  of  the  ea       and  even  during  the 
contemporary  period  examples  ate  not  wanting  to  show  that  if  most  of  the  sand- 
hills reinain  or  refonn  in  the  same  place,  o&ers  occasionally  get  shifted.     The 
guides  oftoa  paint  to  hillooks  occupying  the  site  of  some  former  deivesaon  ahmg 
the  caravan  route.    That  such  ^spJaoemfliits  must  take  plaoe  is  evident,  unless  we 
mxpftm  a  perfect  wpnBuixm  of  the  atmo^hmb  currents.    But  such  an  equi- 
librium does  not  eadsl^  beoanae  the  winds  blowing  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
Imown  to  predominate  in  the  Sahara.    In  aumy  disMcts  the  exposed  spaoss  Reveal 
a  rooky  ground,  evidently  ol  d^hnnt  geolegical  origin  fram  that  of  tiie  surface 
sands.    Thus  the  chalk  plateau  son&  of  the  Msab  territory  is  covi»ed  here  and 
ihere  with  dunes  brought  frcon  the  ginst  western  resorvcir  of  sands.    E|st  of 
m-Gclea  H.  BoUand  recognised  two  such  afaii^ig  ridges  about  30  miks  kng,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  over  2  miles. 

But  Sttdifqnimticns  cannot  be  devdcped  in  aU  pisoea,  the  cB^^ 
being  aeoessarilyinftueneed  by  the  relief  of  the  j^teauz,  the  valleys  and  depress 
sions,  tibe  a&rial  onnents.  ShifHng  from  dune  to  dune  ^o*  the  aetion  of  the 
irinc^  the  fine  partiides  of  dust  are  at  times  swcf«  into  heaps,  like  the  drift  snow 
in  sheltered  q^ots.  But  elaewhere  sandhBls  are  met  i^hich  l»ve  betm  pramiuientiy 
fixed  er  bound  together  by  ^  roots  <^  trailing  plai^  and  near  the  oase^  it  might 
be  poitfhle  to  arxisst  ^  1^^  oIIiq,  ipede« 

which  fionriik  in  sta^  ft  eoli. 

Tbb  Ebos — lovtm. 

The  pvimjqpal  aaa^xegiMis  ax*  the  greal  libyaa  desertk  between  the  Egyptian 
oases  and  the  Tibestil^Uaads,  the  two  Brgs,  or  <«  veins  "of  the  Berber  Ehdiara, 
the  Bde^ens  of  tiw  Tuareg  UanHnkf,  the  I|fnidi,  west  of  the  Wed  Smn,  the 
Kaghtir  ai^  Adalsr  dooei^  and  otiieni  sorrounding  the  Juf,  north-wist  of 
Timbuktu.  Oi  all  tiiese  sandy  region^,  the  best  known  is  the  eaatein  Big, 
otimpHisd  befefTMn  the  Wed  I^iiurgMr  baahft  ai^  the  Bed  9arald%  wiueh  has 
bMH  several  times  tmmmi  by  Bunypeen  tipvetlers  proceeding  to  Ohadamea. 
Here  the  alow  pn^greas  of  &•  dunsa  lies  in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south* 

east,  sa  shown  by  the  present  pMltion  of  the  great  ridges  relativelty  to  the  original 
oeiaaMS  of  dUntsgratiim. 

lb  tiie  western  Erg  the  movement  is  eastwaida  to  the  ohfOk  plateanz;  in  the 

Wed  Bigh  and  in  WargU^  northwatdt  to  the  oases;  in  Iguidi^  mainly  Ikmn  the 

wsK^fVim  fo  the  Mnsft-eist,  under  lbe>  iainenoe  of   ifa»  ixieanio  ^JtmHu^m^^ 

Aoooi^ng  to  M.  Dttvqrrisi^  the  aofanal  direction  fb^  the  wImIc  of  the  ft»i>i^ 
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would  appear  to  be  from  the  north-eaat  to  the  acath-weat,  in  aooofdamoe  with  tht 
general  course  of  the  trade  winds. 

In  the  eastern  Erg  sane  of  the  crests  are  much  higher  than  those  of  I3ie 
French  dunes  on  the  Oascony  ooast  The  Ghurd  El-Ehadem,  measnrad  fay  MM. 
Largean,  Bay,  and  Lemay,  has  a  height  of  460  feet,  and  others  are  said  to  reaoh 
480  feet,  within  40  of  that  measared  .fay  Vogel  near  tlia  "  Laka  of  Wonns,^'  in 

1%.  100.— Tn  Ghvuf  Xuf  Em. 
S«ilil: 
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Feiaan.  Duvejnler  saw  sandhiUa  in  the  eastern  Erg  over- 660  fM  hi^  mA 
lATgeaa  speaks  <tf  one  attaining  a  ^rertiMl  alevation  «f  1,650  feet  But  thdr 
extreme  altitade  cannot  be  detemfined  until  the  Sahara  hrn  been  iiiot»«tilnptetely 
suryi^ed.  Been  hx/ai  the  neighbotmng  hills,  those  ol  tib«.!ll$rg  pceaent  the  vp^mt* 
anoe  of  enormoiia  ocean  w«v6s  suddenly  soUdified. 

Besides  the  trov^  betweeii  the  •■^m!?**""  in,  aeireal  placet  deq>  fffprtwiiiir^ff 
hate  been  detetoped^  iak^bling  1ih»  orataM  ci  tdoanie  oonaa. .  Such  in  1i)us  Ain- 
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1Wb»  oarity,  about  60  iMt  dwp,  with  a  cirouit  of  from  ffOO  to  600  feet,  which  ia 
Aaoded  and  fringed  with  eedg*.  In  the  vidnityi.  a  nmUar  lonnation  partly 
choked  with  aand.  In  aeyeral  fdaoea  etony  oonoietiou  are  found,  attesting  the 
former  preeenoe  of  mineral  eprings  which  have  long  di«ppearod.  Butam<»igthe 
•tone,  scattered  a?er  certain  region,  of  the  Saham  there  are  many  the  origin  of 
which  ha.  not  yet  been  explained.  Suoh  are  the  oryetals  in  the  f orm  of  pyramida 
•tars,  or  crosses,  the  chaple^  "fish  wales."  and  Uaokish  nodules  varying  in  sise' 
hom  a  cherry  to  a  hen's  egg,  hoUow  inside  or  filled  t;;«  .md.  Such  also  are 
those  vitrified  siUoiotts  tubes  usually  about  18  inches  long  vA  teruinating  in  a 
•ort  of  hard  core.  They  occur  in  such  large  numbers  in  the  southern  part,  of  the 
Air  distriot  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  meteoric  origin.    The  Bahan 

it  altogether  a  vart  field  in  which  geologists  have  stiU  many  things  to  discover. 

Ittthelguidiandosrtain  parts  of  the  Ergdistriets  the  phenomenan  of  the 
"singing  sands'*  ia not  unfrequently  heard,  as  on  the  slope,  of  the  S<  U  in  the 
Sinai  highland^  and  elsewhere  in  the  AdnticdeMrt..  The  deepest  saence  is  often 
widdenly  broken  by  a  vibrating  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  trumpet,  lasting  a  few 
seconds,  then  dying  away,  and  again  breaking  out  in  another  direction.  This  is  no 
haQudnation,  lor  it  is  heard  by  animals  as  weU  ar  men,  mmj  of  whom,  ignonmt  of 
the  cause,  are  stricken  with  fsar  by  this  mysterious  "music  of  the  ioadt.'*  Tho 
flABotiaevidanOyduetothe  onimUing  or  friction  of  myriads  of  molecules  from 
time  to  time  yielding  to  upward  pressure.  Butit  stilliwnainstobeexpkined  why 
the  phenomenrm  is  not  heard  in  ail  parts  of  the  sandy  regionl^  bat  restricted  to 
oertain  districts.  Thi^  ugmn.  may  perhap.  be  due  to  the  differwit  consfrntMrn  or 
oiyatallognplao  nature  of  the  vifaiating  partiolee. 

Oliiutb  of  tkb  Sahasa. 

These  vast  sas^  tracts  are  ^e  best  evidenoe  of  the  extmme  diynem  of  the 
climate.  As  observed  by  Oarl  Bitter,  "  The  Sahara  is  tiie  south  of  the  world,'* 
although  sltnated  entirely  nor&  of  the  equator,  and  althou^  Masqat,  Aden, 
Tftjui%  and  some  other  spoti  on  &e  suriRce  of  the  gbbe  have  a  hi^Mr  av«rage 
temperature.  A  oharaotsiristifli  Awture  o|  its  elimate  is  the  enormou.  osdQatioB 
%8tww  the  cKtremes  of  heat  and  odd.  White  ^  fand.  oe  heatedto  a  tempera, 
ture  viltdP  F.,  and  even  10OP  F.  in  Oie  eun^  w  firara  186*  R  to  146»  F.  in  the 
■hade,  Om  zadiatloii  afr  aig^t  hmn  the  ghm  to  26«»  «r  28°,  that  ii,  ^om  fee*  to 
six  degrees  bebvrittteifaigwpQbt.  Such  is  the  inttaue  drj^ess  of  the  atmosphere 
that  fcge  an^moil  uoknown,  although  a  aUght  dew  gathen  oooaskmally  on  the 
plaiitp^  about  siuffise^^  sl^ev  after  rainy  days  or  duriiig  any  abrupt  lowering  of  the 
toi^aralnre.    la  tJiii  aiino«i&«»  des^toie  of  ^un^  rust  and  flesh 

nei^  boHnwi  1^^  Heavy  show«w  are  eitwwily  lare^  and  in  the  Tuaiog 
eountty  ten  or  ^dve  yean  paw  before  the  watereoursM  am  flnshed  and  vegetation 
renewed  l^  a  tiN^oaJl  downpoiir. 

lomitea  north  and  siatftl^  two  i0iMa^  ri^jiAn>  rainli^,  tihie  £Ub^^ 
no  fixed  laws  for  ^  reoamnoe  of  iti  mrtetMN^ogioid  jbenomina.    It  forms  a  sort 
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of  neutral  acme,  m  whicli  tiie  normsl  suooeflsioa  of  the  ftSriftI  oonento  is  nupendid. 
One  of  the  most  dteaded  w&ids  is  the  siroccoy  which  blows  from  ihm  soatih,  often 
aooompanied  hy  whirlwinds  of  ssimL  ^hese  dense  volumes  of  reddish  dust  sweep 
over  the  desert^e  e&eets  of  flame  and  with  the  velocity  of  tornadoes,  now  rising 
into  the  upper  regions^  now  grazing  tilie  sui^Me  of  the  ground. 


The  Caravan  Bouyes. 

The  moving  sands,  the  Icmg  stony  ham&das,  the  torrid  hei^  followed  by 
suddoi  returns  of  cold,  the  pestiferous  winds,  the  dust-storms,  the  '*  obudlMS  dkies 
and  shaddoss  earth,"  the  vast  distances,  the  long  intervals  betwden  the  weUs— at 
times  dried  up,  at  times  held  1^  hostile  tribeif-^all  t^d  to  enhance  the  perils  of  Ihe 
route,  and  to  explain  the  solemn  earnestness  with  whioh  caravans  equip  themselres^ 
for  the  journey  across  the  wildetness.  Th^  pit>f6«rion  of  guide,  hereditary  in  certain 
fianilies,  constitutes  a  sort  of  priesthood,  for  this  person  holds  in  his  hands  not  only 
his  own  life,  but  that  of  all  committing  diemselyes  to  his  guidance.  At  the 
departure  of  the  caravan  he  meets  with  homage,  ndngled  with  entreaties ;  on  Ha 
safe  arrival  he  is  overwhdmed  wi&  thamkSi  In  tito  most  monotomms  r<^|ionft  hfi 
is  fanuliar  with  the  slightest  landmarks  inditing  the  route  to  fdlonr.  The 
smallest  plant,  trades  on  the  sands  invisiUe  to  othfnra,  the  atmo^eric  currents^  dQ 
help  to  direct  him  alm^  the  r^t  farai^  or  warn  him  of  impraiding  danger.  £fo 
consults  the  fleecy  cloudlet,  and  in  the  neighbomrhood  d  the  oases  lollows  wiUi  the 
eye  the  long  flight  of  the  swallo^  and  otiier  birds  of  passi^.  Even  unaided  l^ 
sun  and  stars,  he  knows  the  right  directum,  and  jsierii^ly  pomta^the  {ffted^ 
quarter  of  the  horizon  leadinlg  to  the  wayside  stations,  and  to  tho  habitati(ms  cl 
man  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  When  he  belimgs  to  a  race  with  oomplezion  grey 
as  the  sands,  or  red  as  the  soil  of  the  hamAda,  he  lays  his  gannents  aside  iuid  rolls 
naked  on  the  ground,  the  bettor  in  this  dUgaise  to  reooiinoitm  pasi£ng  strailgen 
and  ascertain  whether  they  be  friend  or  foo.  He  knoirs  13»  (uowt  position  <4«iKi!7 
oasis,  of  every  pool  Or  paddle,  of  every  spring  or  irdl ;  the  path  along  tlw^MeislMM 
desert  is  traced  in  his  memofy  from  station  to  itati<m«  aiid  when  0^^  tiSf 
fallow  a  new  route  experience  must  aid  him  in  d^rfieimiiiing  1^  ri|^t  <kmnev 

It  happens  at  tuttes  that  well«knoirn  highways  became  lost,  either  by  the' 
invading  sands  filUlig  up  the  wells,  <»  by  hoi^e  hordis  aeiciug  ^  Miitloi|it  d^ 
the  route.    Then  the  memory  of  the  abandoned  traet  gradually  hdm  into  vagoe 
traditiffici,  and  in  the  pt^iihar  imi^giaatioa  it  be«Mnes  an  aivtii^  Mim.    Iltus  tni 
pictured  the  ''little  Wau,^'  befixre  this  kng^lort  qm&i  was  ledkbimrod  by  % 
Arab  Mcplorer,  Hoihoinilied  Tarhcoii  #  Zella.     The  niS&imiM'  T:ii»^ 
idst  the  route  fdUowsd  by  ^idr  fotieiKibeM  aoE<^  tito  Xil^ran  desert  to  Egypti  scad 
stiliNipeak'of  some  delightful  ^to»v<sningoasi^  where  the  n^MkUngwatmsiiimaBta- 
beneath  the  shade  ctf  the  palm  gfovee. 

C 1  the  other  hand,  the  caravans  of  Wadai  struck  oat  fredi  tva^  voutes  tomwdi 
Tripo^ltuia  in  tier  yeaw  f8tl  «#IM%  iltliiOiqi^^ 
neglected  for  inany  decades.    Bat  even  won  tiie  joomay  acrosi  tlitf  Saluffa  «vei|¥ 
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where  less  laborious,  the  desert  routes  must  become  overy  ymr  less  frequented, 

since  the  trado  of  Europe  has  begun  to  penetrate  into  tiie  wiwior  of  the  continent 

by  the  great  arteries  <rf  the  Senegal  and  Niger,    By  these  changes  the  desert  must, 

so  to  say.  remain  outflanked  unta  the  Twat  oasis  becomes  attached  to  the  projected 
waway  qrstem  between  the  French  possessitnis  on  the  ICeditcrranean  and  Atlantic 

aeaboards.    At  present  tho  total  yearly  traffic  across  the  Sahaia  can  scaroely  exceed 
£80,000.  ^ 

However  shrewd  and  careful  the  guides,  howorer  patient  and  enduring  the 
cameh,  disasters  are  still  luifortunately  far  fwm  ntto.  MTuwrer  stmys  from  the 
jprth  IS  lost  A  prey  to  hunger  and  the  stiU  more  terrible  tiurst,  he  is  presently 
•eised  by  ftome  masteivthought  overriding  all  reflecti<m;  in  his  haUudnation  he 
fMioias  himself  atthebottomof  some  dark  pit,  or  ceaselessly  climbing  some  steep 
hfltaide.  Whenatk8theliesdowp,hiseyesaieclosedindeath,andhisbody,aiwind 
which  rises  a  Httlediaiek  beeomes  r^pid^dried  up.  To  <msare  their  mutual  safety, 
Ac  members  of  the  cnavwi  must  keep  close  together,  or  at  least  within  sj^jt  and 
haaring^ol  each  other.    Any  lagging  behind  may  prove  insta^  m  was 

shomi  in  such  a  terrible  way  during  the  second  expedition  sent  by  the  fVench 
to  WargU  lor  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  route  of  the  future  trans-Saharian 
teunk  line.  According  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  various  tribes 
itthaWtinj  the  oases  and  confines  of  tiie  desert,  this  necessary  sense  of  solidarity  in 
the  caravan  is  differently  understood.  In  many  Berber  dans,  accustomed  to  self- 
government  and  recognising  no  master,  the  group  of  traveUersoonstittttes  a  common 
imki  or  assembly,  in  which  each  gives  hk  advice  and  ftdfib  his  spedal  functiott 
«»  the  common  good.  But  the  Arab  4»nvoy  is  rbled  despotically.  Here  the 
Ulefair  is  niaster,  and  aU  must  obey.  Fnder  his  oidei*  are  the  shtmk  who 
interpret  his  will,  ik^tktiqfwkb  watch  tiie  land,  a  *;k^«  who  *<lMeps  the  log,"  a 
crier  who  announces  iQ^  decrees,  a  mnessjn  who  oaUs  to  piuyer,  and  •  priest  who 
«<reaf|s  the  service."  *^ 

Kaivvai.  Divisions— BmntDt'—'VrA'ANOA. 

1!he  iiBlnral  divlnons  Of  the  0fe»t^^^^^l^^  by  suoh  mountain 

wnges  or  upliwids  us  Tibes^,  lV«siU,  aad^^  Jebel  AhaggiJ.   mre  ^eie  a  auffl-' 
oairt^  heavy  ni&^,theie  higlMU  iroydoQikstiliile  wafsHNirtings  Ibc  so  many 
distlaot  fiuviai  hwius  di«^  to  the  Nile,  to^^^^^^^  to  AeAttantio  o»  the 

Nigei^ 

Hie  eastern  basin,  s^ecaalfy  derigoeted  by  tlie  name  of  the  libyaa  dssert^  has 
^|»»bahly  no  vifimOM  ««e^  some  iso^itsd  aandjitoae  rooks  and  sai.  JiiUs,  sueh  it 
J  those  lying  ahmg  tiie  route  of  tnveUers  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  imd ' 
I  Xbrdo&a.    No  nountauui  have  aaywh«p»  beta  detected  on  the  distant  western 
rhoriaon,  nor  have  any  watorcoureea  been  Immd  indiMtmg  the  preseooe  of  high 
rwges  likely  to  attract  nin^-bearingeloudk    J^ndg^g  fiem  «he  natural  ^tolin*  of 
*^!^^^"**  w«w«d  the  margin  of  this  vwit  baain  left  stOl  a  bhnk  on  our  maps, 
itmmiijfl^  ta  slope  ^gentty  nnrthwaids  in  i^  dUeetien  el  th«Sl|jptbin  oasia. 
J^*  *^  *********  '^«>»¥«^  "»»y  «*  **««?•  «^^««eed  a«gOOIeit,^«onw 
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tmued  toWBidfl  the  narth<west  by  a  low  nige  lepuating  the  Nile  iMMdn  ftom  tUtfi 
waters  flowing  in  the  direction  ol  Lake  Taad^  Here  begim  ihe  line  ol  hiUa  and 
plateaux  which  croaaee  thi>  desert  obliquely  for  a  diatanoe  elubanit  1«3Q0  mdai^  ai 
&r  as  the  Twat^Jaeeci  uid  the  Wed  Sanra. 

A  first  group  ol  ropks.and  hiUs  otmstitntea  tike  laod  of  Enmedi,  known  also  "kff 
other  names  to  the  ^rab  and  natiye  traTeUen,  Its  Talleya^  which  give  rise  to  a 
few  wadies,  are  inhabited  by  members  of  the  formerly  powerfnl.Zc^hawa  nati«pi» 
who  also  roam  the  steppes  of  Natth.  Bar-FfH*.  and  who  in  tha  twdlth  omtiiry  mled 
over  the  whole  region  comprised  between  the  Nile  Talk^  and  the  highway  inm 
Fezaan  to  Bomu.  A  few  thousands  of  the  Oai^For  Bade  or  Bidi^t  people  idao 
occupy  several  of  the  Ennedi  Talkys,  where  some  Tibba  tribes  horn  the  n(nrUi*weefe 
are  tolerated  hf  the  rulers  ol  the  land.  But  no  Burofieaa  trardler  haa  yet  pene- 
trated to  Eimedi,  which  is  known  only  inm  &e  reports  ol  native  traders.   . 

North-westwards  the  line  of  uplands  is  proloiijged  in  Ui^  direotion  el  th^  axii  iol 
the  l^ahara,  enolonng  the  Wa;^anga  (Wanjaa^  Wanja,  Qnja)  oaaia,  which  bia 
also  not  yet  been  visited  l^  fjxy  European  exj^lorer.  It  isknown from  tike  aooounta 
of  traders  that  the  surrounding  hills  are  quarried  for  the  rook-salt  oootaitted  in 
thtm.  From  the  Wajanga  oasis  the  trf^eland  slopea  gently  nortiiwaitle  in  ^ 
direction  of  the  pdm  grovee  of  Eufra. 


i.-J.h. 


TiBBsn—Bcucv. 

The  range  of  monntAins  kliown  to  the  nativei  by  the  nuae  of  Tn,  that  js»  tluB 
"Books,"  and  usually  ealkd  Ubeati  by  ^e  Arab  travdlen,  to  4ha  iaha^Uiikta  <i 
the  southern  phdns  of  Borkni  presoata  the  appearance  el  a  regid«r  rvek^  dHHI 
bounding  the  northern  horioon.  This  range,  which  ia  about  909  ipitlQs  k«g,  or  430 
including  its  less  elevated  (tyffidkoots,  was  known  only  by  name  tiOft  tha  fvisf  V^i 
when  Naohtigal  undertook  a  4«ngerotts  journey  to  its.  northern  diitriot  T|io 
a^euypt  which  he  subsequently  made  to  approadi  it  from  another  din^n»k»  and 
there  more  accurately  determine  its  physioal  oonrtittttiaa,  pnrred  uneuooeidUL 
He  however  came  within  Inght  ol  tha  moontiiut,  and  waa  Itt  ImM  aUo-lRMai  « 
diatanoe  to  anrvey  mom  d  their  chief  crests.  ') 

In  soittitMani  Tibeeti  tha  pnndpal  mewitain  gronp  ia  Knasi, 
KadM%*lf  pN^ttlkty  eoueeda  8^800  feet  in  abMluta  dl«vatkm*    Ea  «il  wfcffnad  bf 
tike  nistives  that  here  the  water  freeaes  almost  ev«ty  ymst»  and  1|»t  1tin  Itinirbilit 
<^  camdi  are  covwed  with  a  titibkjDoat»  ]&a  thoaa  «l  Hm  yi<|iiiiftifittiiiwt-t||i^Mi^' - 
The  dewiiaating  aunaait  k  a  aona  «<  vdeaaio  appeiuanM^  iq4,|t8iaii|i|j|. 
deeoij^liona  of  Ma  infti*BMin»  Naohtigal  apaaka  ol  a  "aatiw  ||»o%!*  wW^ 
obntaina  large  dspoatts  of  wlphiir.  .  Two  thanx^  updu^  dtft  .tim  al  ikmkUkvi 
the  yi|mff»#jpr  !*   * 

Tha  Tarao^  a  northern  group^ol  hille  tnvereed  hf  Kaalitigal  m^^'.aii^^m 
a  Ictfa  ttumber  of  tdeanoai.    In  thijidiitHot  TIbefli  xleea  abo««  ^mm^m&H^^ 
pia8Be°9»  lap^BBsm^BB  a  araati  laoietaBnwieQf -t^jwuv  nefSBn,  'aan  Of'  V'pu'iiMrMCPMMK^ 
abova  wUah  are loattarad  munarous  mmj,  ot UUa, acaiio iablilia» othui  dimd'S 
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vldb  eoTwing  tlw  origjiud  miSmeiatMy  rook*  iviih  Isvm  Mid  adies.  Orer  tlw 
•IflpMit  •bwwB  •  fine  la^  of  grit,  m  pkusnt  to  watk  <m  as  tlie  nndy  paths  of  a 
garden.  » 

Mount  Tosinddi,  tike  cglminating  oom  i&  this  distiiot^  namg  to  aa  elevation  of 
ovw  8,300  feet,  diows  rai  one  of  its  alt^es  a  aeoondiurjr  oone  whieh  fonnerly  emitted 
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ttoln.  Kear  ilw  aatttiuHni  tains,  abont  1,600  feet  hehnr  tba  nunnit^  lies  the  aioa<]i 
of  a  orator,  wh^i  tfooonUng  to  Kaohtigid  has  a  eiMomfManee  ol  "thno  or  lonr 
hcMl^f  withadi^dlovBrUIOfset  Fran  thokrvelanilaoA  of  the  ground  at  its 
BMMtiiL  tlblftll  is  mmm.  st  ftmt,  Omii  diminishing  gf9dnaUy  towards  the  bottom. 
Ri%#^'tte']lKf«^4»tmw«^Fi)^  «&Mttm«^r«a<ie  to  theeentse  am  ae{mmted 
lrom#tehotbM»b7l»»imi^IbMel«alln»«ao^  stMaks 

0^  n>««^  in  tibf  nmiiHy  of  a  moimtsia  eirqiie.  Tho  oentro  of  the  oralte  is  ooonpisd 
\i$  a  «na|}  tt^amie Veaii»»  whieh  lilso  termluatw  in  s  baiin  ffitad  iHth  it  whitish 
whirtWMW  tidfcd  "natim**  ty  «ht  Ttbhua. 
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The  volcano  and  ihe  crater  at  iti  foot  aro  not  the  only  indioationa  of  former 
igneous  action  in  the  district^  now  almoat  quieecent  aince  the  disappearanoe  of  the 
ancient  inland  waters  that  washed  the  weston  foot  of  the  hills.  A  thermal  springs 
famous  throngh^t  the  eastern  Sahara,  flows  in  a  rayine  east  at  the  main  xang^ 
some  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bardai,  the  chief  oasis  in  Tibesti.  Thisspring; 
known  as  the  Terikeh,  or «'  Foantnn,"  in  a  pre-emiitont  sense^  is  said  to  be  so  hot, 
and  to  emit  such  continuous  jets  of  steam,  that  it  cannot  be  approached.  IV 
reports  of  explosions  are  also  incessantly  heard  in  the  midst  <rf  the  vapours. 
Naohtigal  was  not  permitted  to  vint  this  hot  spring,  which  was  described  by  the 


•  sdioh. 


natives  as  their  *'  only  wealth."  They  dottbOesa  fauied  he  might  ohtib  by  magip 
art  the  gold  min^  supposed  to  be  oonoMM  by  1^  jins  in  ihe  netghbouring  rodks. 
The  cavities  in  the  immediate  vidnity  am  filled  wi^  depodto  el  siUphur. 

Although  the  breadth  of  th#  TIbesti  nnge  cannot  yat  be  d«teniMlt  it  teema 
oortain  that  towuds  the  centeiU  part  it 'shows  a  deindcpisient  of  ove^  60  n^s 
transversely  to  its  axis,  from  the  plain  of  Borku  to  the  lib^  deaeri  On  ^ 
whole,  the  southern  dopw  are  less  abrupt  than  those  on  ,1j^e  <qppiMtte  4de.  Here 
Iwgina  the  broad  plain  which  stretches  tmj  with<mt  pinoepilbiB  ine^e  in  the 
dueetion  of  the  Kufra  oases.  Towwrds  ^  north-west  the  ran^  iiJiiterruptia  by 
wide  depressions,  separating  from  each  othM>  soiiiiii  gtrnpuA  ateep  ctr  thrao&uiQOW* 
sible  rocks.  One  of  these,  to  the  north-west  {^  Tarso,  ia  oomposed  o<  Moditoae 
UMcs,  wht4^  assume  the  molt  varied  ia«hiieoti|nl  lormir-^RamMi  ai^^ 
Byaantine  churches,  frowning  lortilsseB.  Interqiersed  asMmg  ^eaauiae  tegular 
structures,  which  have  a  mean  elevation  of  about  200  feet»  are  the  totiuktio  otftil^el 
of  men  and  animak. 

Faithtt  Qdi^  alosiff  the  same  north*  WMtiinrlT  nf^^Aov^^ai-  ^^A^  TMt>—rt  vaaom.  ^ 
rise  the  mouniai&s  of  Abo,  1,880  feet  high,  followed  sttooe«alv«ly  by  theseoi  Afcfi. 
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CMMATB-FWRAr-PAUNA.  ^ 

Tmmiu),  whicbBwigoa  in  the  southern  pUteeu  of  Fe«««i  ««n-«w^   r     .. 

v^,„., "l"^  "M  «1K>  mnt  baqwntod  trade  nmte  •cnw  ih.  4»rt. 

-»te«.  Ml.    n.  ^Mm  «f  ih.  «*.  «  i„»  e.,^  ^rJZtl 

Oai  4nm.doi^  wiK*  «„i«.,d««  a™,^.,„„„  daumd  Witt  L^^ 
^  *.  Wto«  rt  U»  art.  dirtrirt,  tat  «n.  «t  u»  ,^1.^  !.„  „  ^ 

Clwatk— Funu— FAinrA. 
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and  his  cattle.  A  litde  gran  and  a  few  shnibe  spring  up  in  the  hollows,  whorev«r 
the  mdsture  can  be  stored ;  aoaoias  also  of  varioos  iqpeoies,  and  one  or  two  other 
plants,  develop  here  and  there  a  few  thickets  ol  stunted  growthi  In  "Bhesti  ii 
found  the  n<Hrth9m  limit  of  the  higlik,  or  "  elephant  tree  "  {baltUHtm  JBgi/ptkU"), 
and  of  the  faifurcating  dum-palm.  The  date  |prowi  in  a  lew  fiVooRd  ritinei^  Vi|t 
yields  an  indifiterent  fruit,  never  in  saffioiflct  abandanfie  lot  like  local  i^iiii«Biiutei 
In  a  few  places  where  the  rodky  soil  is  eovwed  witil  a  little  ^^^egeUtUe  haittii«,ilw 
natives  cultivate  wheat,  the  Egyptian  dunra,  and  ^  diddbn  of  Kotdoiinw 

The  poverty  of  the  Tibesti  laima  oomapcHids  irith  that  <^  its  flora.  Tl^  onl^ 
wild  animals  are  the  hyssna,  ja(^,  Iok,  sable,  the  wadan  and  otiiei'  antiErlopsi^ 
besides  some  oynocephali,  who  feed  on  the  aoada,  and  av^  leipec^  %  the  T^htt 
hunters,  believing  them  to  be  "  bewitdied  hunun  bda^"  llMf  «iMaii^  his  bee^iw 
rare ;  but  above  the  hilltops  still  hover  the  vnltare  ttid  raven,  Whlteflodu  d  ^ofcs 
whirl  round  the  bare  rooinuSmmis  <rf^  pig«eil»a  also  Ireqnaifc  the  tlnekels  ol 
Borku.  But  domestic  animals  are  necessarily  nu^  in  a  regio^  whwe  the  few  human 
habitations  are  scattered  over  a  vast  area.  Ammigat  these  <Kiunk  a|^pear  t(»  have 
been  formerly  included,  for  Naehtifpil  ^soovwed  sbulptoMs  feperasnitii^  thetn  led 
by  bridles  twined  round  tiieir  horns.  19ow,^  however,  tiie  ox  hlw  A^itciy  disf 
appeuced,  and  (mly  a  few  horiies  irtiU  sorvive  k  the  Domar  YaB^,  stmlh  ol  tihe 
main  range.  There  is  an  ezoellMit  breed  of  oamels,  resembling  tiMise  df  the 
Ahaggar  Tuaregs,  with  long  1^  swift  and  surdEooted  in  cubing  focAy  hilli^  but 
more  difficult  to  feed  Ihan  those  on  tite^HecUtwiansan  ooastlwuk  1^  Aire  wall 
oared  for  t^  the  Tibbus,  who  also  possess  a  hardy  breed  of  assct^  aonne  dnghi-' 
hounds,  and  short-haired  goats  of  good  stodk.  The  brcad-tttilttft  shiep  (if  Egypt 
and  eastern  Mauritania  is  unhtiown  ib  ISbosiii  where  it  isreplaoed  by*iittgnMtN»it 
gpedes  with  long  legs  and  tail,  iBovered  Willi  a  tiuek  ooat  of  liill<^  fleeey  «od;  01 
thor  skins  tiie  natives  make  sploidid  winter  n^MS. 


iKHABrrANTS  OF  TiBMtl— The  Tll»08. 

The  Tibbus,  or  rather  Tulins,  aooordiog  to  I7aehtig*l,  are  the  "M«a  of  Ti^*' 
that  is,  of  the  rocks,  and  their  Arab  name,  Tnbu  ResUdeh,  il  meselyia  repellti«n 
of  the  same  designati/«i,  Beahad  having  the  meaning  of  "  rock,"  or  "  mountain." 
The  Tibbus,  called  also  Tedas  in  the  north,  are  in  fact  essentially  i!oo]c<4weUers,  and 
a  large  number  are  even  troglodytes,  inhabiting  natural  caverns,  or  elae  iqpaoee  amid 
the  boulders  roofed  in  with  branches  of  the  pahas  or  aoaeia. 

The  Tibbus  range  OTsr  a  vast  extent  <rf  the  laetern  Sahara,  where  they  ttre  1^ 
dominant  race  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Kebabo  oaifis  ib  Eolra  to  Feisan,  and 
'  from  Wajanga  to  Eawar,  on  the  route  between  ,'Mnnttk  and  Kvka.  Their  donudii 
ihuk  exceeds  200,090  square  lailes'in  extent,  the  raoe  appears  to  have  nndeisone 
a  general  displacement  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south.  At  least  they  hxtmiAf 
possessed  the  Eufra  oases,  where  they  now  hold  only  a  few  poor  tributary  villages; 
thdr  settkai^tta  have  also  become  rare  in  Feaaan,  whereas  in;  th^  sdnth^kfiix 
emigrants  have  estiablished  themselves  in  large  numbers  in  Kanon  and  Borira. 


|^)ft*|rit;j^iiy.i|Vir:;t.rr!j,-  mw: 


INHABITANT8  OF  TIBBSn—THB  HBBUa  4M 

^^  ^e  mounjua.  of  Tibeti.  the  ooimtry  of  «  n«l«.»  la  the«.  higuLd. 
tZ^llt^T  r'^'l!^,  "^  "»«*-'  «^-.  ^  -  w«like  expedition  over 

out  httleattwotioii  to  aggreMive  or  nuttBuding  tribes. 

wonH 'kTI^,'^  '"!f?^^  tnu«ported  to  the»  bermi  liigW«d.  e«.teace 
imdd  beab«I«(rfjr»mpo«able.«  defideat  ietheoomitry  in  «.^,^  Eve*i  for 
ihen«tiTe.,oertdaTdiey^«noag.t«Uie«th«»opeaing  toward,  the  aorth-weet 

aKm^together     After  the  muaaierraia.  the  e«^ 

theayi^maLaadaaee  the  Bulk  which  form,  the  etapU  food  of  the  Te&a    They 
dbo  ffititor  the  benie.  of  oertria  plwit.,  »i»  a  ftnr  crop.,  ^ 
*e  dOai-pdm,  el^whe,^  hdd  ia  «adl  ««omit.    Kor  i.  evea  the  eoloquiatid. 
^^  whMh  aw«d  wifli  rariou.  iag«di«at.  to  remo^  it.  Wtte»e«,  i/groaad 
to  a  floaraad  kneaded  wiA  dato^  ia  thi.  form  ooaalitatiag  ^iTrf  theirdrfef 

^mm^rmar,^    »«ri«»«ketf«te««oa  theTeda«M«rt  tothepalm  grore. 
togatherthe-Mi^ 

Z^^l^'^.''^^'^'^^'''''^^^-  Meat  they  mmyeat. 
BWkJltog  anar  aaaad.  except  whoa  oM,  ^^..rf,  or  woaaded;  W^^ 

I^  iTZl't.'tr^-  ,^*^^»««»«»»'iti^Po«BdedwiA.toae. 
2^^  t  l«a«  imd  arftea  the  rfaew..  The  T««y  .Ha.  a«  e.t«,,iad 
to^  NaoMya'.  .i«t  the  ihoe.  rtolen  from  him  while  adeq»  «^  to  r;gnle 
^«djru^tW  Oo«demaedlvthe«««tyof«ppBe.toaIifool^^ 
ftyWy,  the  T*la.c«iaeTorthele«oocadoiiaUy  coatoeeaonaouemiaatitiee  ^o^ 
iSwdin^taayiaeoaTemeaoe;  bat  «wh  gartroaomie  exploit,  aieceawred  by  all 
whopndethfluaelveaeii^eirgQodmaaaer.. 

JJjjoet  owrtMitly  Kviag  oa  «»h  a  frugal  ^iet,  the  aattve.  of  Tibeeti  are 
MtoaUy  f»  f«»n  rtottt;  aewthe^.  aU  a»  robort  aad  mpriwigiy  agflft^ 

«wiftortea»abd«Migfa«»d«u»ohe.of»T«ralday*  Moeflyof  middle  Me.th«v 
•wpei&rtlypropc*^ 

«Aertoe««di    ll.«oa^|«ti„hi.%htorih«ithi«^i^^ 

SSrSTSLJ^t^^**^  The  h.-MoageraBdle«c»i.p,«d  the  beard 
Wtethaa^  of  die  Sodaae**  people.  Their  wom«  are  oharmiag  while  rtiU« 
the  Uoom  of  yoath,  aarivalled  amoa^nf  their  wten  of  North  Africa  for  their 
phyrioal  beauty,  pljaat  aad  graeefol  6giii«& 

A^oog.tAe.0  hafdy  highUader.  di^UM  are  n«e,  the  Gniaea  worn,  the 
Aliy.«aiaa  t«dl^  the  lq»rov  «,  oommoa  waoagtt  the  Aiah<  the 
Utw  »  prrraleat  m  mort  hot  coaatrie.,  iaf«rt«»tt  feroM  «,d  dy««^^^ 
m  the  Afrioaa  coairflaad^  befeg  diiorder. dawrt  uaknowB  ia  Tiberti.       .ware 
^«««g  fiem  ^^  «roft,^  ^^^  ^  ^  ejademiof  «oept  ^^iw. 

With0tttbeiagab»lutdyuakaowa,di«>a««oftheohertareatallew  >.«xtwai^ 
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rare,  probably  more  so  than  amongat  any  other  people,  thank*  to  their  forced 
sobriety  and  life  of  hardship,  passed  mostly  in  the  open  air.  The  Tedat  resist 
hunger  for  days  togeth«r ;  when  lost  in  the  desert  without  food  or  watn-,  th^  pass 
the  day  in  the  shade,  tnreUing  only  at  night  If  they  come  upon  the  btme  of  a 
oamel  it  is  pounded  to  a  sort  of  paste,  which  ihey  mix  with  bkwd  drawn  from  the 
▼eiuR  of  their  mounts.  Their  last  resource,  when  the  stupor  of  hunger  begins  to 
creep  over  them,  is  to  Uuh  themselTes  firmly  to  the  back  of  the  animal  and  trust  to 
its  instinct  to  discover  the  nearest  camping-ground. 

No  less  remarkable  than  Hmr  ^hysioal  stnngth  and  beauty  is  Va»  shrewdness 
and  intelligence  of  the  Tibbus.  Necessity,  the  great  educator,  has  developed  their 
mental  faculties  while  sharpening  their  senses.  They  find  their  wi^  aacwm  the 
trackless  wilderness  hj  a  sort  of  inspiration  quite  umnteUigible  to  the  Eunqisan, 
and  in  all  ordinary  tpvnsaotions  they  diq>lay  surprising  tact  and  akill,  combined 
with  great  eloquenot^  cunning,  and  invention.  Those  who  lettle  as  laradera  in  tha 
surrounding  oases  easily  get  tiw  better  of  their  N^^  or  Axth  oompetitonu  Even 
their  characteristic  personal  vanity  never  leads  them  so  fw  as  to  lose  sight  of  th« 
main  chance.  The  severe  stn^^le  for  existence  has  rendned  than  hwrah,  greedy, 
and  suspicious,  sentiinents  reflected  in  their  hard  feature*  and  cruel  exjpareseton. 
"  Evoryone  for  himself"  ieems  to  be  stamped  on  the  ooontensnoe  ol  ih«  Tlbbu, 
who  is  seldom  seen  to  laugh  or  unbend  with  his  asiooiatea.  The  national  feaat*  ara 
not,  like  the  Negro  merrymakings,  oalivened  with  Mmg  and  dance,  but  serve  rather 
as  tiie  pretext  for  nwtl  extempore  recitations  and  verbal  otrntention.  The  Tibbtt  is 
always  distrustful ;  heiaoe,  meeting  a  IdloifKwuntiryman  in  the  desert,  he  is  careful 
not  to  draw  near  without  due  {Krecantiou.  At  aght  of  eadh  ether  bo&  genera% 
stop  suddenly ;  then  croudiing  and  throwing  the  litiam  over  the  Idwnr  part  df  the 
face  in  Tpiffeg  fuhion,  they  giai^^  ijueparaUe  ^ear  in  'dieir  tif^bi,  and  tiui 
shangennaagor,  or  bill-hook,  in  their  left  hand.  Aftnr  liieae  ^eUminaties  tiiey 
begin  to  intraohange  compliments,  inquiring  after  each  other'a  health  and  fnoily 
oonnectums,  receiving  every  answer  witii  ezineaBone  of  tibanlnigivittg  to  AUah; 
These  formalities  usually  last  wm*  minutee,  duriniip  whioh  time  tiiey  take  lite 
opportunity  of  studying  their  amtnal  appearance,  and  eonaidering  the  safert  oonrse 
to  be  adopted  towards  each  others  .  | 

In  their  usages  the  Tlbbua  betray  the  various  influences  of  the  diMenrnt  raeea^  < 
Negroes,  Arabs,  Tuaregs— with  whom  th^  come  in  oontaet  Like  tk0  ShQluke  of 
the  White  Nile,  they  mark  the  temple  .with  a  few  scan;  like  the  Toaregs,  t^y 
wear  the  veil*  in  any  <»se  required-l^  an  existenee  passed  in  the  chety  and  parching 
atmosphere  of  the  desert ;  lastly^  with  the  religion  ef  the  Arabs  tiiey  have  also 
adopted  many  customs  of  that  raoe.  But  lundiflhiMitally  they  se«n  nay  pv^bly 
to  belong  to  the  true  Negro  stock.^  They  ara  ^  kiiismett  <rf  the  Dasas,  who  dwell 
&rther  south  in  Borku  and  in  hm  districts  borderiug  on  Lake  Tsad.  The^t#6 
langui^es  ara  related,  and  alsosdosely  allied  to  that  of  the  Kuiuri,  who  oocui^'  ^ 
western  shores  of  tlie  lake,  oonstituting  a  dis&MSt  linguistic  family,  ni  which  the 
dialects  of  the  J^ideemd&^iniiifflt  4e  Diff»fOT  frpni»ra>ara  puti^^ 
Of  this  group  the  oldest  and  most  archaic  appears  to  be  that  qdken  by  ^is  Tscb^ 
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«  northern  Tibbu.,  who  mtfy  oonsequenUy  be  regaided  as  the  typical  representa- 
tires  of  the  raoe.  In  any  ease  they  are  the  least  mixed,  the  inhaWiants  of  Tibesti 
being  perfeoUy  homogeneous,  and  entirely  free  from  intermixture  with  Amb  or 
Berber  immigrants.  But  this  remarkable  raoe,  one  of  the  most  important  in  North 
Africa,  at  least  for  the  extent  of  its  domain,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most 
eh  waoteristio  gnmp*  in  the  human  family,  is  numerically  one  of  the  most  insignifi- 
oant  on  the  continent  According  to  Naohtigal,  the  whole  nation  can  scarcely 
eomprise  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  not  mora  than  twelve 
thousand  are  scattered  over  the  extenaive  Tibesfi  uphnds. 

Wig.  19S.— Baesir. 
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IV  Daaas  of  Borkn  are  even  still  less  numerous  than  the  kindred  Te<f as  ot 
Tibesti,  although  thsir  territory  might  support «  far  fauger  population.  Nachtigal 
estimates  thetti^  at  ftve  thousand  at  the  utmost,  while  the  nomads  of  the  same  region, 
mostly  helangiwg  to  the  Bnlgeda  nation,  may  number^  perhaps,  from  five  thousand 
to  seven  thousand.  Partly  agriculturists,  partly  stockbreeders,  the  Daaas  and 
Bulgeda  differ  Uttle  from  the  Tibeeti  highlanders.  Like  them  they  are  thin, 
energetjo,  and  ioteUigent,  usually  exempt  from  distase,  but  less  fdvovicd  with 
pkydcal  b^koty.  In  this  respect  ihey  fmn,  from  the  ethnological  standpoint,  the 
tmnsitian  between  the  Tibbns  and  the  true  Negroes  bordering  on  Lake  l^ad. 
Thdr  speech  also  resemblee  that  of  the  Tibbus,  Zoghawas,  and  other  branches  of 
this  e^up.    The  Daaas  score  the  temples  with  two  vertical  incinons  scarcely 
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differing  in  si^earanoe  from  those  uwd  hy  &e  aeighlMMffinf  p«Q|>leB,  yet  toAoloit 
for  the  experienoed  eye  to  recognise  ihdr  true  origin.  ^Hie  Jhaum  htm  tJm 
the  custom  of  removing  the  uvula  and  tilie  first  inflisors  frran  their  ohildratt  at  a 
very  early  i^.  ^- 

Both  Tihbns  and  D^bob  are  supposed  to  have  been  ocmvertod  to  Mohammedaaim 
about  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Th^  are  very  cealoos  Hu8(Rilmans»  abd  ndW 
the  daily  fnrayers  with  great  regularity.  At  the  time  of  17fldi%il' t  visit  m  1869, 
they  had  alrrady  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Sendii^  and  sorae  of 
them  had  undertaken  the  difficult  .journey  to  the  Watt  oasis  in  Order  to  vwit  the 
ibranch  of  the  order  there  stationed,  consult  them  on  questbns  d  dogoummd  appeal 
to  iheir  decision  on  ptnnts  of  law.  If  the  Baiiui  are  freqnoatly  dsscrtbed  as  pagaaa 
by  the  naghbouring  tribei^  the  reMKxn  is  b^pw^^^^p^^ 

good  followers  of  the  I^phet  feel  themselvM  jnstifiBd  in  phmdanng  t&eu  iHlhoot 
remorse  and  reducing  thean  to  slavery.  At  ike  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  few  sn|i«rstitions-'that  is  to  say,  some  survtvaUi  of  Hiif  older  xeligioni— still 
persist  amongst  them.  Thus  saorifloM  otmtinue  to  be  made  in  honour  of  the 
springs ;  ^wlls,  also,  of  pagan  origiui  beaidee  verses  from  the  Koran  and  aioialete 
derived  from  thar  Semitie  neighbours,  are  i^in  use ;  while  many  of  their  religious 
observances  resemble  those  practised  by  the  heatilien  pcf»nlations  of  Sadan*  The 
blaokraiiths  «s9e  much  dreaded  as  potent  magicians^  and  at  the  same  time  regarded 
as  outcasts.  No  Tibba<  widi  any  sense  of  self-respect  would  ever  give  his  daughter 
In  marriage  to  a  worlcer  in  iron,  or  even  ooodesoend  to  treat  knn  as  a  trraiid.  The 
word  "nnith*'  is  one  ol  the  nftdst  inanlting  in  the  language;  but  it  is  never 
applied  to  those  ik^owing  this  mdustry,  the  people  bciing  careful  not  to  abuse 
or  offend  thffiu  in  any  way  tiuotpgli  fear  at  some  eupemiitaral  vaqpeanoew 

The  Hbbu  social  qr«te«n  is  not  bued  en  the  prinoq>le  of  eqpiality.  .  Every 
village  has  its  daxdai,  or  efaisiB,  its  maina,  or  noble%  umI  ila  ocnunon  folk.  At 
the  same  time,  the  upper  dasses-bave.  practically  very  little  power,  the  nntlvitteii 
law  of  eustom  being  the  true  sovweign.  Hiey  neither  kesp  any  t^roops  to  ebfnee 
their  deeceei^  nor  maintain  any  lysteai  of  taxati<m  by  which  they  might  mrroond 
thonsttlves  with  qroop^ntb^reti^tioArs.  Bui  thay  aot  as  ju^fea  in  all  eases  not 
requiring  to  be  settied  by  ^  kw  of  vendetta ;  they  also  ^booss  qneatioiis  of  peace 
and  war,  and  their  counsel  is  generally  received  with  xeapeet.  The  only  privilege 
enjcrfred  by  many  of  tiie  noUes  ot«r  their  inferiors  ia  the  empty  g^my  of  being  abla 
to  boast  of  their  "  blue  blood." 

Kor  is  <he  family  gotemed  more  despottoally  than  the  commimity.  The  wtts, 
who  is  generally  distingiiil&ed  lor  &e  domestio  virtoaa  of  order,  <teiUnfiss»  good 
managem«it,and fiddity,ls held a« an eqnid by herhaibttBd.  Even tbepolygainy 
authorised  by  Idam  is  seldom  practised,  althon^h  tempdmy  eiii%nttis  lisoally 
contract  a  second  allianoe  in  foreign  lands.  Harritfe  is  oomttumly  firaoeded  by  a 
long  pca^  of  betrothal,  whidx  ia  held  to  be  as  bindiag  as  the  auuvioge  tie  itaeli 
At  the  death  of  the  gromn  the  betrothed  is  imited  to  his  Ittoiherdrnisarist  rdathre. 
A»  amongst  the  Eafira  an^  sevend  otilmr  AfriiwD  peoj^hM^  the  dfcpn^  of  itttB 
produced  by  marriage  ia  an  event  ol  such  importinoe  that  all  must  ke^  the  ieonrt» 
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^^iri«eepedally  being  forbidden  by  «KMeti^uet^ 

to  the  subject.    She  neith«r  addresses  her  husband  in  pubUo/nor  eats  with  him  • 

nor  has  he  on  his  part  any  longer  the  right  to  let  his  gknoe  ftdl  on  his  fether-in. 
tow  w  mother-in-law.  In  &ot,  he  ignores  his  wife's  rektions,  and  is  even  requiwd 
to  change  his  name,  like  those  guilty  of  munier. 

TOPOORAPHT.      V 

The  cWef  oantte  of  p«^uktion  in  Tibesti  is  ifcmfai,  situated  in  a  vaUey  on  the 
^^MWtslopeof  flMimowitains,about  the  middle  oour«j of  an«Mm-  wwadv 

Jj*idi  alter  reoetving  sevena  tributaries  flows  northwards  in  the  diieotiw 
The  ^tt«anal  waters  of  the  fsmous  FsfttM,  or  « IWitaia,'' b^ 
this  totteni  Awund  Banhd  stretch  the  most  extensive  pahn  groves  in  Kbeeti ; 
h^ih«  district  is  viritedtynmirlydl  the  Teda.  in  s^aTrfdL.  TheyS; 
frequent  d»e  summnding  hills  witli  their  flocks,  and  most  of  their  tndeiehold 
comme^  rdations  with  Murauk  in  Fe«a«».  Others  mnpate  to  the  soudiem 
oases  ^Borku  «d  the  neighbouring  territories;  but  they  have  U»t  the  route  to 
the  myrtermmi  WW^'r  oasis,  which  ky  five  days'  journey  to  the  souA-west 

^ftr^r^""^!.    ^^^  "  J«««d  -  •l««»di«g  in  a  rieh  vegetation. 
l^aU  the  oases  the  route  to  which  has  been  forgotten,  it  i.  a  -'panidise 

•  i!"?^^^**^  ^y  "^^  or  bwckiAwateri  fitt  .11  the  depiessions,  and 
J^  better  date,  than  those  olEbestl  The  dftm-pahn  also  fl«uri^3^ 
ftiajMse  plants  might  here  be  su»MiiUy  oultivted.  But  at  tJie  time  of 
Nachti^s  ■nmt  the  gardens  were  mostly  abwrfoned,  the  pahn  gmve.  in  mmiy 
Jli^es  invaded  by  the  sands,  the  vilh««  fottdttm  1^  their  ^ 
hut.  ma^  «f  .natting  ttvertumed  by  «^  wild  bwrts.  The  Aidad4fflinmnsL  and 
•»«  *e  "^areg.  of  the  weate*  rtepp«i  and  the  Mahailtfd^ 
ijrft.  to  th^  o«^  pl«diring  tim  g«»«e^^ 

•J^iUfitt  who  resist  «ieir««*i6ka.    «hua  deprived  of  aU  their  e«scta^  theS 

e»th«r«*towerfcagain,or  els.  toketomttmiding  in  thelf  inminoriertocolket 
eaough  moni^  to  nwiom  their  «i*lavid  fo«aj«,whoiii  ft^  »^ 
<«Mnsw«^»lo  bondage    Thsire«i.l«H»i,«»rtolwildbs.rt.be«t4!ZZ 

In  B«*u_^lMgert«Bdbe.t-4Wii«ledoariiis  r*.,  irhiah  lies  in  one  <rf  the 
aouthoni  river  v«&y»dnii|iing  thiough  the  BihrM»1.0haial  barin  to  Lake  Tsad. 
Atthepaliii  grov«ir  of  Wim  begfamaline  of  Ittda-knowa  qasM  stratohjng  away 
between  two  parallel  mountain  Huge,  towards  ^  north*west 

Turn  Oasm  Aumo  t»k  V^mun  amd  Lamm  tus  Eocra. 

»tor  *#  repheed  %  ihe  loqowtNft  w  Ito  «eit  fiaporton 

th*  Sahara  ft,min«r«itoa«ith.    B»«^  ,paee  between  the  tw^XTIZ 
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is  not  onlj  shorter  than  in  any  eti^  firt  of  the  desert,  Fausa  being  distant  less 
than  600  miles  from  Eanem,  hut  it  is  also  ooonpied  bjr  several  oases,  sooh  as  the 
Eawar  group,  following  in  succession  along  the  routet  l&nioe  this  oouunerdal 
highway  forms  a  xi»tural  parting  line  between  the  eastern  seotiaii  of  the  d«iert»  <if 
which  Tibesti  is  the  central  mass,  and  tha  western  diyiaifm,  occupied  by  the  heists 
of  Air.  Nor  is  the  ethnological  limit  between  the  Tibbn  and  Tuareg  popuUitions 
&r  removed  from  this  chain  of  oases.  It  osoiUBtes  a  little  to  the  wes^  shifting  to 
and  fro  with  the  vicissitades  of  the  ofaronio  warfare  maintained  by  the  hoetale 

border  tribes. 

After  crossing  the  '*  Gates  "  lead^  southwards  from  the  sonlliflro  plateaux  ql 
Fessan,  the  caravvns  enter  a  reddish  jdun,  which  dopes  ioqperoaptibly  in  the 
direction  of  the  south.  The  Gates  stand  at  an  deration  d  abontM^i^  w^>9S0 
above  Lake  IMl  (910  feet),  towards  which  the  trade  routerunsafamistxaastiii^ 
line,  and  which  ia  distant  670  miles.  But  this  absolute  indine  ci  l,2da  feet  is 
unequally  distributed.  Rdativdy  more  considerable  in  ihe  nar&um.  part  of  the 
plateaux,  it  gradually idk  almost  to  a  dead  levdinthecentndregioiiol^deaBrt, 
where  a  uniform  altitiide  of  from  1,170  to  1,380  feet  Is  nlvalpiiwd  ftBRiW  km 
degrees  of  ktitude.  The  undulating  plateiu  rdk  amj  bk  gmit  Wtam,  diovf 
-which  ^tpear  on  the  horiaon  r^plar  tables  of  sandstone  and  ImMfrtQUR  imm0m^: 
Here  and  thera  in  the  dreai^waste  are  scioi  a  few  groups  (rf  arid  dilb,  «%idh  aettt 
burnt  up  or  still  burning,  so  fierody  axe  the  sdar  rays  reflected  from  the  gh>wiBg 
surface.  The  few  hollows  occurring  m  the  rooky  m  arf^lMeooi  ground  between 
the  difls  or  sandhills  contain  somewhit  more  moisture  than  the  sommndiag 
spaces,  and  here  ai*  louiid  the  only  permanent  m  tnnpoiwy  wdls  ooeiffring  dWg 
the  tiack  of  the  oamvan  rooii^. 

,  The  largest  <rf  these  dsfHNadoos  ara  bowqpied.  by-a.liii'"tilW|  eodi  as  tiiat  (It 
Tat,  called  by  the  Arabs  BMfm,  or  the  *' joyful,"  whidk  runs  east  tnd  wast  for  a 
distance  of  12  miles,  and  nearly  3  iiorth  and  south.  The  travdler  ttriTiiif  frun 
the  vast  plains  absolutdy  destitoto  of  vegtMon  might  be  Ismpted  to  ipeak  of  Tat 
as  a«'foi«st,''so  itrikingk  the  oontiwt  pissmted  byitt4&^ 
acadas,  and  graasy  grades  wi&tlii  suxroimd^  landa.  TUMm^thaii^giifm 
in  gieat  abundance  iu  ikk  ooHb,  where  It  rasdiesitt  uor^iAMIklfiBdt^  i^ 

The  Teggdia  oads sonth-weit  of  Talis  modi  aUMlIar  and  lais  peopladi  ^f^ 
that  of  Siggedim,  although  abounding  in  dvtea,  was  nohmger  inhibited  atii«~lii«ie  of 
Kaditigal's  visit  m  1870.  But  thatef  Jebido,  dtnattod  to  the  nor^^West,  it  ocettiiiad, 
like  tat,  with  Tedn  and  Kinnri  ooiimniidtise.  It  hss  been  oiiQir  oiili^  fliit»d  %  « 
European  in  18^,  whsn  this  last  sta^«f  the  To^  and  thtfar  Ksntiri  UattMit  ill 
the  direction  of  ^  weat  waa  traversed  b^  Beurmum. 

Kawab. 
Kawar,  seperaled  by  «  atony  hamada  from  Teggeb%  stiwtohea  in  the  difietic9i 

it  from  end  to  end  between  along  avMiue  til  pdins  ilitiin^rted  heio  and  than  hf 
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■ends  and  rooIcB.  lounediately  to  the  east  stretdies  a  lodky  ridge  parallel  with  the 
oads,  and  in  Mme  places  rising  to  a  height  i>f  380  leet.  Pethapa  from  this  ridge 
Kawar  takes  its  Teda  name  of  £nneri  Togheh,  or  the  "  Yallqr  of  Books."  Host  of 
the  twelve  hamlets  dotted  over  the  de^ 

1%.  IM.— Kawab  Cifli. 
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pression  beltmg  to  the  Tibhus.  T^v^ 
stand  at  the  foot  of  a  sandsttme  block 
with  TBrtical  walls,  trhidi  serves  as  a 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  sudden  attack. 
The  ste>nghold  is  pierced  with  galleries 
and  underground  chambna  used  as 
storos  for  provisions.  Gistnrns  are  also 
excavated  in  the  Uve  voAf  and  a  sort 
of  stiirs  or  indUned  plane  formed  with 
tmnloi  of  palms  gii^  aooess  on  tlM 
outside  to  the  summit  of  the  eitadd^ 

The  viUages,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Suum  immigraat%  are  built  in  tiie 
same  taxmat  as  the  towns  of  Hauasa, 
bebf  regtdiKrly  kid  out  witib  honlet 
Hnkg  the  j«ni|^t  sttwts,  and  thft 
whote  surrounded  by  a  common  eiidb- 
auha.  ThuBwaa  ocnutrueted,  probably 
in  Hie  deventh  oentury,  the  town  of 
<^^  or  IHHto,  capital  of  the  eutite 
iwis.  Chmt,  a  more  pofndttas  place 
•t  the  sottthemtttMni^of  Eawic;  ia 
also  bttOt  in  the  style  of  the  Sndaaeae 
towns,  and  most  of  ite  inhaMtHBts  are 
of  Sanuri  origia. 

Hie  beauty  of  the  Tbd*  type  haa 
not  been  impaired  by  erasilaga.  In 
the  Kawar  oaiaa  ^  w^oibmi  arb  die- 
tingniahed  by  the  atnte  reydar  isaturea 
and  Wi]lr>bdbiiUMd  lorms  as  their  TilMMli 
aisten ;  but  ^My.hftte  over  and  above 
a  ignoeftd  carnage,  .eoft  ejipieiiioiii, 
and  o^naing  smile.    The  Isasla  ai»  ■    ■     ■    ■  -"^^^ 

mora  dheerilnUy  ceUbn^ed,  tiie  proees- 

aiona  and  cavaloadea  mora  soittptuoaa  than  in  the  eastern  highkads.  Nor  are  Oie 
ouatoms  the  aame  along  thia  grsat  camvan  route  as  in  ihe  mora  sterile  and  ssclttded 
native  hiUsot  the  laea.  The  daxdai,  iHio  mora  fraqutttiy  takee  tha  titla  of  mai,  or 
**  kfaig,"  exensisia  nfi.  aatherity  orar  his  sabgeols.  But  he  finds  a  rival  power  in 
th»  person  of  the  nAaddem  of  tto  Sendiijiis^  irtid  rasidei  «t  the  e^vent  of 
$kimtiip»t  not  fsr  from  the  capital 


'ifr^L^^frir^T^i'nt, 
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TIm  inliabitaxits  of  Kamtr  are  alio  sabjeot  to  otihor  maaten,  iJie  redoobtafale 
Anlad-Slinuai  Arabs,  who  after  long  mjooniiiig  on  the  ateppea  of  tiie  Tripolitana 
ooast,  haTe  aooght  :>ther  paatorea  and  other  fielda  of  |Aiinder  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Taad.  hereditary  foes  of  the  Hbbus,  they  often  soddmfy  twe^  down  on 
the  Eawar  oaaea,  daying  the  nifln,  carrying  off  women  and  ehildren,  and  retiring^ 
laden  with  booty.  The  villages  renaain  unpeopled  for  a  time,  but  a  short  peariod  of 
peace  snffioes  for  fresh  immigrants  to  o(nne  andocciqiy  the  emptyhonaes.-  At  thetitUB 
of  Naohtigal's  visit  the  dwdlings  scattered  over  various  parts  <^  the  oaais  would 
have  afforded  homes  lor  a  popula^on  of  six  thousand;  Imt  all  the  inhabitants 
numbered  no  more  tiian  two  thousand  three  hundred. 


Thb  BnofA  Salt  Pans. 

It  cannot  be  said  lihat  imm^^rants  are  attosetedito  llie  oasb  by  its  fnrlale  woSlw 
abundant  crops.  The  dates  of  its  palm  groves  are  of  poor  quidity,  and  the  inhabit 
tants  scteoely  venture  to  occupy  themselves  witib  fidd  operations.  But  the 
advantages  derived  frmn  the  transit  trade  through  this  important  slatimi,  midway 
between  Munrak  and  Euk%  ajw  «uflN«lit  iiluo^tittnt  to  settler^  notwithstjiidfng 
t)ie  dangers  tiiey  run  ftfom  Arab  marauders.  Eawar  also  pofsMsesalocal  trtiwttw^ 
which  secures  it  eustof^aen  from  it  larg0  part  of  tlra  Sudan.  These  are  its  «dine 
lakes,  many  of  which  surround  the  o^tal. towards  the  centra  of  Hie  oasis  and  oiii 
of  whidi  swarms  witih  "worms "  (ttrieii^  «tfiM|r»)Iike  the  Bahr*el-])aud  in  Fonnn. 
But  the  most  produotive  salinea  axe' those  situated  in  the  SUma  district^  that  is,  the 
nortibempartof  the  oases,- in  wluoh  is  situated  the  town  <rf  Garu.  Here  tfa«  salt 
baaou  axe  very  shallow,  and  divided  mto  oompartmenta  by  eky  waU%  like  tbft 
'^  bosses  "in  the  SVenohsaMnekgoous.  Through  the  effect  of  eviqporatioa,otystsIs 
are  fcamed  on  the  sur&ee  of  the  water,  whkk  mingiirtg  with  the  sand  and  dust 
Inought  by  the  wind%  soon  conbtlta^ a  greyish  uwrustatimi  ditttafaglitlhi in  ftppcur- 
anoe  from  the  surrounding  soiL  Chi^e  bottom  is  prtoipitated  another  layer  of  Aattk 
which  is  ooUeeted  and  divided  into  lots  aeoonUag  to  its  tpaJ^,  Isr  Hie  im»  of  men 
and  animak  Afterwards  it  IS  ironed  itite  bloelni  irf  v^ 
of  %hioh  is  bartered  lor  about  fcmrshiUings'woiHi  of  com.  latlwSad^iimaxketii 
this  price  is  inereaaed  at  least  thiriylold. 

No  dcmbt,  in  the  various  regkmsof  Sndansalt  can  beproeuMdby  theMmbttstiott 
of  oMrtainpluits  and  l^  several  other  processes.  But  they  aro  all  so  tedious  and 
diflieult,  and  the  yield  is  of  such  ajpocr  quaUty,  that  Uka  ohiif  aup^y  natunilly 
comes  from  title  desert  No  region  of  ^ci  Sahnm  contaiBS .  larger  deposits  ai 
exoelleitt  sidt  l&an  tiie  BUma  distiiet,  which  aocovdiagty  tenets  boyi^  from  ftr 
ani  wide,  bi  order  to  welcome  thc!  slnmgers,  1h<t  native  woman  reoeive  them  by 
throwi|ig  handftib  of  salt  over  their 'dothes,  as  if  to  say,  *' The  best  of  1k»  land  fbr 
yout "  AccQNtbig  to  Nadktigal,  seveasty  thousand  cameb  oomb  every  year  Ibr 
their  load  of  salt  at  the  Bihna  aalines,  and  some  of  th«  salt  oamvatti,  ebeh  aa  Hiose 
of  Hit 
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animals.    The  Tedaa  have  a  monopoly  of  the  transport 
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and  Om  TibMti  oonatry,  wliile  the  trade  with  Kanem  and  Bonrn  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  kindred  Dan  tribes.  But  aU  the  regions  west  and  north-inwt  of  Eawar  are 
•applied  hjr  the  Tuareg  oaniTan  merchants,  who  ezeroise  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over 
the  inhabitants  ol  th«  oisi%  eTco  forbidding  them  to  oultiTate  wheat,  in  order  to 
keep  diem  always  dependent  on  themaelyes  lor  this  indispensable  oommodity. 

East  and  west  of  Kawar  oansran  stations  and  settlements  ooonr  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  first  rilhi^  of  Tibesti  lie  240  miles  to  the  east ;  the  distanoe  is 
600  miks  to  Bhat  in  Oie  north-west  and  420  to  Agadesin  the  Air  district.  On' 
the  diffiovlt  route  to  this  jdaoe,  which  txaverses  a  stony  and  waterless  hanuda,  the 
duef  station  is  the  ^i^nwi  oasis,  an  ontpost  of  the  Tibbus  towards  the  west  Bnt 
immigrants  from  fiorna  also  share  the  narrow  settlemeiit  in  the  desert  with  them. 
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The  region  intervening  between  Kawar  and  the  border  sone  of  Sudan  is  one  of 
the  most  desolate  in  the  Sahar».  Here  dune  follows  dune,  rolling  away  in  great 
Wftves  some  50  feet  hi^,  and  all  diiposed  from  east  to  west,  thai  is,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  tegular  wiirfe  of  flie  des»t    The  boundl^  <A  shifting 

sands  19  iiUermpled  onfy  sit  on«  point  %  the  Kttu  Tilo,  or  "  Isolated  Book." 

After  passing  the  amall  oasis  of  Zau»  the  caravan  again  enters  die  limitiesa 
region  of  dunes,  where  lor  a  spiwe  of  60  miles  tilie  convoys  are  oontinnally  ascend- 
ing and  dewsanding  the  intarminable  snries  of  sandhills.  Here  eqiedally  the 
camel,  oonataatly  appearing  and  disappearing,  like  a  storm-tossed  vessel,  may  beat 
be  called  the  **a^f  of  the  desert."  13ie  southern  limit  of  this  region  of  dunes  is 
marked  by  Oie  rooks  of  imela,  where  the  English  explorer  Warrington  perished. 
This  point  already  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Sahara  prapeiiy  so  called,  and  the 
traveller  now  enter*  the  aoiie  of  steppes  everywhere  skirting  the  nortiiem  verge  d 
tiieweU-wmtefed  Sudanese  regkwb  Here  grass  grows  in  abnndanee,  at  firat  in  the 
depfessiona  balwesn  Ihe  nindnlaitians  of  the  Umd,  Oen  on  the  rising  grounds  them- 
selvea  The  giey  or  yellowish  tints  of  tho  deeert  give  place  to  the  veidant  hues 
of  vagetatiott^  and  in  the.i|Kidtoi  caais  is  met  ^lint  tiee  which  is  neither  a 
palm  nor  an  acacia.  ISiis  is  the  tundub  {mppuHM  muMa)^  distinguished  by  its 
twisted  and  gnarled  trunk  and  its  widespi. ad  hanging  branchsa. 

Few  regios»  fai  the  world  more  abound  in  animal  lilb  than  this  aone  of 
Saharian  sta^  hmds.  Here  the  gaysUes  gruie  togethwr  in  floob  of  tens  and 
hundMd%  and  in  many  places  the  traveller  might  lincy  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  park  well  stocked  with  domestic  animali.  He  leels  that  he  has  ainady 
crcsssd  the  desert. 

Jbbbl  Ahaooah  and  Smtiomintiro  PLAnut  (ITobth-  Titaiuw  Domaim). 

West  and  north»w«st  of  tiiie  •' Gates  "  trmversad  by  the  route  betweoi  Feasan 
and  X«keTMd»  themain  axiaof  the  Sahara  ttprohn^  itav^^  a  )in«  of  ru£$ed 
i«ok4,whtohefradaaUyrisa  toheightaof  fnnn4»OOOto»,Odbl0ei    The  raviaed 
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platwu  thiu  developed  is  probably  the  region  desoribed  l^  the  medisBval  Anb 
writers  under  the  name  of  the  Jebel  Tantana.  South  of  Bhat  a  narrow  breach  in 
the  plateau  opens  a  way  for  travellers  pmoeeding  in  the  direction  of  Air.  Nowhere 
does  nature  assume  a  more  forbidding  and  inhospitable  aspect  than  in  tliese  wild 
mountain  gorges.  The  absolute  nakedness  of  these  escarpments,  the  sombre  glitter 
of  the  blackish  sandstcme  rooks,  the  &ntaatio  outlines  of  the  heights,  wi^ut  a 
blade  of  grass  or  tuft  of  moss,  all  forms  a  picture  of  desolation  producing  on  the 
wayfarer  a  sense  of  awe  far  more  impressive  than  the  endless  Waste  of  sands  thero- 
selres.    . 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  jagged  o^  and  espeeialfy  in  the  Janet  district,  lying 
west  of  the  breach,  a  few  cavities  are  filled  with  water,  and  according  to  native 
report  several  of  th^n  harbour  crocodiles.  South  of  the  plateau  the  route  descends 
rapdly  towards  the  plain  through  a  series  of  dangerous  inclines  flanked  at  fint  by 
sandstone  walls,  and  farther  south  by  granite  diflfc 


Becsnt  ExPEDiTiom. 

West  of  the  breach,  which  was  travffl'sed  by  Barth  and  his  aasootatos,  tl^ 
mountains  and  plateau  are  scarcely  known  except  from  tiie  reports  oi  the  nlitives. 
Nevertheless  the  northern  outskirts  Qf  this  region  have  beem  virited  by  ])ttve3rrier, 
and  since  his  memorable  exploration  of  1860,  l^  the  two  peaceful  expeditions 
commanded  by  Flatters.  Laing  also  skirted  the  same  highlands  in  the  year  1822, 
at  the  time  of  his  joum^  across  the  Sahara  to  Timbuktu.  But  his  journal  was 
lost,  and  none  of  his  obsenrations  ever  reached  Europe.  Bohlfii  traiwUed  over 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  Bnglish  expknrer,  but  from  the  appmto  direction, 
between  Twat  and  Qhadamesi. 

The  unfortunate  events  atteafing  the  two  ^peditions  to  the  Tuareg  ooontry 
under  the  direction  of  Flattws,  w^h  were  equipped  to  cross  the  desert  ttom  north 
to  south,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory.  The  first,  organised  at  Warglft  in  1880, 
deviated  from  the  route  laid  down  beforehand,  and  ended  by  taking  the  road  to  Bha^ 
without,  howevfflr,  reaidiing  that  .oasis.  Worn  out  by  tbe  dilat<«7  negotiaticais 
with  the  Tuareg  chiefs,  ubd  fining  all  thrar  suj^es  and  money  exhowted  at  tiiis 
early  stage  of  the  jmnmey,  the  membere  of  the  expedition  were  obliged  to  return. 
A  second  mission,  composed  partly  of  the  same  t^cers,  started  the  following  year 
in  the  direction  of  the  desert.  It  penetrated  farthw  sontli,  beyond  the  disteitst  of 
North  Tawili;  but  it  esuled  in  disaster.  The.  caravan,  divided  into  detatdiod 
groups,  following  eadli  other  at  intervals  of  several  miles,  had  bem  seeretty 
pursued  to  tbw  west  hy  a  constantly  increasing  horde  of  Toaregs ;  tnitors  had 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  preseinoe  of  the  leaders,  offering  to  serve  as  gdde^ 
and  every  preliminary  measure  was'  taken  for  n  preoonowted  attack.  At  the  fatal 
moment  Flatters,  overtaken  while  almost  alone,  is  killed  with  one  of  his  oom- 
panions,  the  camel-drivers  make  off^  and  the  whole  body  <^  Tuaregs  fsll  upon  the 
cffiAvoy  approaching  from  a  distaoce.  The  Jf^-iiixusmrai»)M.  of  ^e  fizit 
onalanght  were  compelled  to  break  up  the  oamp  during  the  night,  and  begin  l^r 
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frtreat  in  the  direction  of  Wargk,  480  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line,  and  720 
following  the  chain  of  wells.  AU  the  French  members  of  the  expedition  perished 
in  this  disastrous  retreat,  and  thirteen  men  only  reached  Wargla,  after  a  fearful 
march  of  over  two  months,  during  which  they  had  at  times  nothing  to  drink  but 
Wood,  and  nothing 'to  eat  except  hnmaii  flesh.  Nerertheless  the  fact  that  the 
fngitiyes  were  able  to  fight  some  successful  engagemimto  along  the  route,  and  gain 
many  stations  before  being  overwhelmed,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  possiiaHty  of 
conducting  an  expedition  sucoescfuUy  across  the  Tuarag  territory.    A  caravan 
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FK>p«rly  supplied  with  liroviaions,  and  keeping  carefully  on  ito  guard,  might 
««ntakily  travene  tiie  country  £rom  end  to  end.  -  Thotie  whom  oimunslances  had 
turned  into  tnitors  and  manuders  would  remain  fiuihful  in  the  presence  of 
•nperior  forces. 

KORTR  TaSBILI  AMD  TaDBKATT  TTPtAKIM. 

The  plateau  in  whi^  ik  gradually  merg«d  the  Janff  mountain  range,  is  known 
fay  the  name  of  l^wriU,  a  Berber  word  accurately  indicating  die  aspect  of  the  land. 
This  Tihsitl,  qualified  aa«  Northern,"  or  «  of  the  Aajars,'*  to  distinguish^  it  from 
'"*^ Jr'*"^«'  tymg  t&  wsriaam  of  Amffpof,  easBma  m  tat^wmy  ruggid 
uplands,  whose  main  axis  runs  in  tiiedireeti0n  from  south-east  to  north-west,  alottg 
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the  line  ol  the  87816111  beginning  in  Tibe«ti  The  e«o«pment  (A  the  plateau,  limited 
to  the  Bouth-weet  by  the  quaternary  alluvia  which  conatitutee  the  Saharian  plains 
teems  to  be  oontinned  in  ihe  sune  normal  orographic  direotMm. 

Towards  the  centre  of  thie  ewarpmant  rieee  a  group  o£  height^  deaignated,  Hh« 
■0  many  others  in  this  wgion,  by  the  name  o£  Adrar,  or  « the  Mountmns,"  inapjr^ 
eminent  sense.  According  to  Duveyrier,  Mount  In-Esokal,  culminating  point  ^ 
the  system,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  over  6^000  feet,  is  certainly  a  Tolcanic  flwrt. 


Tig  W.—Qmioncm  no  Sabjju  Soon  or  Aianu. 
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whose  kvas  have  spread  over  the  underlying  Devonian  formations  of  the  plateau. 
Towards  the  west  the  Tassili  is  cut  up  into  isles  and  islets,  while  on  the  north  side 
the  depressions  of  the  wadies  penetrate  like  guUs  and  inlets  into  the  mountain  mass. 
Ttit  plateau  is  thus  divided  into^a  number  of  fragmenta,  each  of  which  is  known 
by  a  separate  name  to  the  locs^  Tuareg  tribee. 

Egueleh,  the  block  lying  nearest  to  the  Wed  Eigh,  is  endrded  <m  Ae  east, 
north,  and^ii»et  by  the  Bdeyen,  or  "Sunds.**  The  Khanfusa  eminenoe(l,WO  feet), 
the  6rst  Devonian  rook  occurring  on  the  route  from  Tugurt  to  Ideles,  in  the 
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Ah^ggu  highlands,  is  abo  a  fngment  of  thi.  broken  pkteau.  West  of  the 
depreedons,  through  which  formerly  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Igharghar  river 
ayrteni.  other  rugged  pkteau:;  belong  to  the  aame  Devonian  formation ;  but  they 
are  no  longer  ditpoaed  in  the  direction  of  the  £a«t  Sahara  highland..  Thw  Mudir 
which  forau  the  waterparting  between  the  Wed  Igharghar  and  the  riverg  of  Twat! 
devebpH  a  long  trianguLtt  maaa  in  the  direction  of  the  west.     Towaida  the  eastern 

extremity  of  thi.  pUteau  riM»  the  Ifetteawn  peak,  which,  like  the  great  crest  of  the 
Adrar  system,  is  supposed  by  Duveyrier  to  be  a  vdoanio  cone. 

North  of  the  Devonian  pkteaux,  which  follow  successively  from  the  neighbour- 
hoodof  RhAt  to  and  beyond  Insahdi,  all  the  rooky  formations  rising  above  the 
aUnvial  pkiins,  or  which  are  not  covered  by  the  sands,  belong  to  the  chalk  systems. 
Such  is  the  Tinghert  pUtean.  that  is,  the  "Limestone,"  a  h  g  hamada,  which  forms 
the  western  and  south-western  prolongation  of  the  '  Red  Hamada  "  of  TripoUtana 
Such  is  al«>  the  Tademait.  which  d*>.elops  a  sort  of  cireukr  rampart  round  the 
north  side  of  the  Twat  oases,  and  unites  with  the  plateau  of  El-Golea  in  the  Algerian 
Sahara.    Towards  the  south  and  west  the  Tademait  terminates  in  bold  headhmds 
and  steep  cliffs,  presenting  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  encroaching  sands.    But  on 
the  opposite  deoUvity  the  hamada  slopes  towards  the  north-east,  and  is  here 
furrowed  with  nivinea,  which  are  occasionally  flooded  with  torrents  flowing  to  the 
Wed  Miya.    In  this  direction  the  zone  of  rooky  upknds  has  in  many  phices  been 
invaded  by  the  advancing  dunes.    Altogether  the  cretaceous  formations  in  the 
regions  to  the  south  of  Algeria  are  disposed  in  the  fonn  of  a  vast  horseshoe 
sweepmg  round  the  basins  of  the  Wed  Miya  and  Lower  Igharghar. 


Jbbsl  Ahaooar. 

The  chalk  formations  of  Tinghert  and  Tademait  and  the  Devonian  pUteaux  of 
Muidnr  and  the  Ncarthern  tassiU  are  foUdwed  in  the  south  by  the  crystalline  rocks 
<rf  the  Ahag^ar  system,  enidosed  by  isolated  rodty  groups  of  the  same  origin. 
Towaids  the  east  rise  the  Antief  hills,  whose  highest  peaks,  from  6.000  to  over 
6,000  feet,  were  observed  by  Barth  during  his  journey  from  Rhit  to  Agades;  in 
the  north  the  %uereh  plateau,  where  the  normal  granite  rooks  show  &ults  of 
wkanic  origin;  m  the  north-west  the  baien,  at  "jcrest"  of  Ahenet,  which  is 
continued  in  the  direction  of  the  Twat  oases. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  central  group,  of  circular  form,  presents  a  oirenmferenoe 
of  over  360  ttiiles,  consisting  of  superimposed  plateaux,  which  rise  in  successive 
stages  from  altitudes  of  1,600  or  1,800  feet  to  over  6,600  feet  shove  sea-lcTel  in  the 
region  of  winter  snows.  According  to  our  maps,  which  are  for  the  most  part  a 
reproduction  of  thst  tmtied  on  the  sands  by  the  Targui  sheikh,  Othman,  for  his 
friend  Duveyrier,  the  Ahaggar  is  dominated  in  the^caktre  by  the  cuhninating 
plateau  of  Atakor,  crowned  by  the  twin  WateUa    and  ffikena  peaks. 

The  whole  system  terminates  northwards  in  the  Tifedest  headknd,  whoee  hist 
spur,  the  volcanic  cone  of  TJdaii,  by  ^e  natives  commonly  oaUed  M  "JSimoi 
Ahaggar,"  rises  abruptly  above  the  surround^g  Quaternary  alluvial  formstions. 
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Other  Bammito  al».  including  perhap.  the  two  culminating  peaka,  are  probably 
of  volcanic  origin,  bvaa  and  aahes  spread  over  the  underlying  granite  locka.  For 
a  long  time  the  beUef,  bawd  on  the  report,  of  the  Tuareg.,  prevailed  that  the 
Ahaggar  aluo  contained  depowt.  of  "  bhick  .tone,  that  bum,"  that  ie  to  «y,  coaL 
But  theM  burning  rtone.  would  appear  to  be  certain  porou.  Uva^  which  are  filled 
with  oil  and  lit  up  like  kmp^ 

The  wuthem  Ahaggar  ha.  not  yet  been  vinted  by  any  European  explorer.,  and 
.tiU  remain,  a.  Uttle  known  a.  the  pUteau  bordering  it  on  the  wuth,  which  ia 
indicated  on  our  map.  by  the  name  of  the  Southern  TawiU,  or  TawiM  of  the 
Ahaggar^    From  the  report,  of  the  Tuareg,  it  i.  known  to  be  a  rocky  region. 

waterlew,  and  dertitute  of  vegetation,  carefully  avoided  by  the  caravan,  and  nomad^ 
The  cameb  which  .tray  into  the«  dewkte  uphmd.  are  Mid  by  the  native,  to  pendt 

of  want,  or  el»  revert  to  the  wild  rtate,  for  no  one  wiU  expoM  hi.  life  by  going  m 
search  of  them. 

Thb  Ahaooar  Watbbpabtiho. 

Lying  in  the  vrry  centre  of  the  Sahara,  the  Jebel  Ahaggar  would  coMtitute  » 
waterparting  for  the  «irrounding  fluvial  baring  if  the  rainfaU  were  oopiou.  enough 
to  develop  perennial  .tream.  beyond  the  limit,  of  thew  highland..  Neverlhele^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  running  water,  defending  from  the  Ahaggar 
Mountain,  low  themwlve.  beyond  the  upland  valley,  in  wndy  bed%  which,  under 
different  climatic  oonditiQnm  formed  the  channel,  ol  birge  river,  dreining  m  vanoua 
directioM.  Northward!  flowed  the  affluent,  of  the  Wed  Igharghar ;  to  the  wuth 
were  ooUeoted  aU  the  rtream.  which,  through  the  common  bed  of  the  TafaMciiwt,. 
went  to  wfeU  the  volume  of  the  Niger;  the  wertem  valley,  of  the  Tighehert, 
Tarhit,  and  other  river,  belonged  to  the  HcMaura  hydrographic  syetem. 

It  i.  .till  uncertain  whether  the  baan  of  the  McMaura  drained  to  the  AOantio, 
a.  wa.  «ipposed  by  Duveyrier,  making  it.  way  to  the  Wed  Draa  through  all  the 
obrtaole.  oppoMd  by  the  dune,  of  Iguidi,  or  eU»  i.  a  tributary  of  the  Tighehert  and 

Niger,  a.  might  mem  more  probable  from  recent  information  regarding  the  general 
diope  of  the  land.  But  according  to  the  barometric  meamirements  taken  by  BohUa 
in  the  Twat  oa«^  the  Tighehert  or  Teghawnrt  could  never  at  any  time  have  reached 
the  Niger.  To  do  to  it.  waters  would  havo  to  aiwend  over  330  feeti  in  a  qwoe  of 
about  480  mile..  At  the  rame  time  the  data  wipplied  by  a  traveller,  who*  »pid 
obwrvation.  cannot  be  compared  with  thoiw  of  other  explorer.,  can  tOMcely  be 
accepted  a.  offering  a  final  wlution  of  the  quertion.  The  problem  of  the  drainage 
of  the  Mewaura  ba«n,  one  of  the  met  important  in  African  geography,  cannofc 
therefore  be  regarded  a.  yet  Mlved. 

Ta«  loHAHOHA*  Basin. 

Even  the  Igharghar  hum,  mimgh  already  explored  by  numerou.  fraTdhaa,. 

i.  itself  .till  iMuffioiently  known ;  nor  can  it  yet  be  wd  with  certainty  to  belong^ 

altogether  to  the  syrtem  of  the  Algerian  .hotts.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  » 

Wed  Igharghar  take.  it.  riw  <m  the  northern  declivity  of  ihe  Jebd  ASi^W^ 
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flowing  as  a  perennial  stream  round  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Fdan  plateau.     Then, 
after  receiving  some  affluents  from  the  Eguereh  district,  its  course  is  continued 
between  the  Northern  Tam*^  and  the  Irawen  Mountains  down  to  tka  alluvial  plains 
which  stretch  north  of  the  Devonian  plateaux.     So  far  its  course  is  quite  clear,  and 
its  slope  perfectly  regular.     Near  the  Temassinin  zawya,  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  aone  of  chalk  formations,  it»  bed  stands  at  an  absolute  altitude  of  1,260  feet. 
Here  it  is  joined,  if  not  by  the  »mters,  at  least  by  the  formerly  flooded  valleys, 
which  have  their  source  in  the  central  depressions  of  the  Northern  Tassili  plateau. 
The  main  outlines  of  these  affluents  of  the  Igharghnr,  the  Wef\n  Ighargharen 
and  Issawan,  are  clearly  indicated  by  chains  of  dunes,  high  hkvka.  windings,  and 
serpentine  meanderings  in  the  sands.     Farther  north  is  also  distinctly  seen  a  breach 
or  gorge  traversing  the  region  of  cretaceous  formations.    But  farther  on  the  incline 
soon  becomes  indistinct.    It  becomes  uncertain  whether  its  coui'se  is  continued 
northwards,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  direction  the  water  would  flow  were 
the  depressions  again  flooded.    Nor  in  thia  section  of  the  Wed  Igharghar  has  any 
onntat  been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.    What  at  first  seems  to  look  like  a  river- 
bed running  between  banks,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  ■  to  6  miles,  becomes 
farther  on  completely  merged  in  the  surfc  to  of  the  surrour  dng  desert.    It  is  a 
mete  succesnon  of  hollows  interrupted  by  i^indhilH  and  In  many  places  the  valley 
has  been  entirely  closed  by  the  shifting  sand?     Ao^rding  to  Duveyrier,  the 
junction  of  the  Ighargharen  and  Igharghar  ie  eftected  W  an  undergmmd  channel 
flowing  beneath  the  dunes.  ""' 

Lake  Miharo. 

Numerous  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  cavities  r .  tu-  Northern  Tr,s.ua  district, 
and  in  the  outer  cirques,  whore  the  torrents  Ujm  tlieir  rise.  Duveyrier  tifc-, 
suggested  that  these  lakes  are  old  craters  of  extinct  ^^L;anc>es,  where  the  mM,m,M 
have  gradually  collected.  But  this  cannot  at  all  eveut«  be  tJe  case  with  the  meres 
usually  designated  by  the  name  of  "  Lake  "  Miharo,  and  evod  by  the  natives  spoken 
of  as  bahr,  or  "  seas."  These  flooded  depressions,  t(  -ivah  w<re  visited  in  the  year 
1876  hy  Von  Bary  under  the  escovt  of  a  Tuareg  from  Rh&t,  ure  nothing  more  than 
the  hollows  in  the  channel  of  a  wady,  where  the  water  remains  throughout  the 
year.  When  it  flows  in  sufficient  abundance  from  the  hillside,  these  pools  become 
united  in  one  basin,  which  during  the  dry  reason  is  again  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  separate  ponds; 

In  the  vicii^  rise  some  gaaeo  Hngs,  which  the  natives  have  named 
Sebarhberh,  or  the  "  Garglings,"  from  the  bubbles  incessantly  rising  from  the 
bottom  and  bursting  on  the  surface.  AccorcUng  to  Von  Bary,  the  water  of  these 
springs,  without  reaching  the  bo^l  itg-pohit,  as  asserted  by  the  IHiaregs,  is  slightly 
thermal,  with  a  normal  temj^  ^  vture  exceeding  200°  F.  The  German  explorer  tow 
no  crocodiles  in  the  Miharo  ponds,  but  detected  very  distinct  traces  of  their 
presence.  These  sa  jrians,  which  are  much  dreaded  by  the  surrounding  nomads,  do 
not  appeju-  to  exceed  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  judging  at  least  &eir  the  imprint  of 
mwr  wet. 
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Lake  Menohuo, 

To  the  north-west,  and  on  the  same  slope  of  the  plateau,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wed  Tijujelt  belonging  to  the  Ighargharen  basin,  is  situated  "  Lake"  Menghug,| 
which  was  visited  by  the  first  expedition  under  Flatters  in  the  year  1880.  This  is 
a  pond,  which  in  average  seasons  has  a  length  of  about  1,100  yards,  with  a  breadth 
of  over  300  feet,  and  a  depth  of  12  or  13  feet.  But  in  the  d^  season  it  falls  about 
10  feet,  and  then  beootmes  a  simple  spring  resembling  the  Sebarhbarh.  Aftet 
heavy  rains  it  again  rises,  flooding  a  vast  cirque  of  dunes  and  watering  the  roots  of 
the  surrounding  tamarisks. 

The  French  officers  saw  no  crocodiles  here,  but  they  captured  some  very  large 
fishes,  all  belonging  to  species  which  are  also  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and 
Niger.  Further  evidence  is  thus  afforded  ci  the  former  existence  of  a  muph  nwre 
humid  climate  than  noW  prevails.  Large  rivers  flowed  across  vast  tracts  whi<^  at 
present  are  sandy  wastes;  the  aquatic  animals  passed  from  river  basin  to  riy«r 
basin.  Whereas  now  they  are  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  threatened  with 
total  extinction  should  the  waters  become  evaporised  during  exceptionally  ^ 


seasons. 


The  Amadohor  Saunb. 


On  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Tassili,  between  that  pkteau  and  the  Ahaggar 
highlands  properly  so  called,  is  situated  an  extensive  sebkha,  which  was  formerly 
a  great  lacustrine  basin.  The  overflow  of  the  lake  drained  either  south-eastwards 
through  the  Wed  Tafassasset,  or  northwards  to  the  Wed  Igharghar.  This  saline 
depression  Ues  ahnost  exactly  on  the  line  of  waterparting  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Niger  basin.  The  Amadghor,  as  it  is  called,  was  visited  for  ^e  first  time 
by  Euit>peans  during  the  second  expediiaon  oommaiided  by  iPktters.  Bat  the  mti 
end  of  that  mission  has  deprived  geographical  sdenoe  of  the  maps  and  reJiortB 
reUting  to  this  part  of  the  rokte.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Amadghor 
plain  is  very  extensive,  a  march  of  five  days  being  required  to  ixavmse  it. 

The  saline,  being  fed  by  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Egoereh  valleys  and 
from  the  Jebel  Ahaggar,  probftbly  receives  a  conddemble  quantity  of  water.  The 
salt  here  deposited  is  c«f  excellent  quality,  and  sufficient  might  be  jprepured  to 
supply  a  population  of  many  miUions.  But  fhe  exploitation  of  the  saline  has  had ' 
to  be  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  in  oasant  tribal  warfitfe  carried  on  by  the 
surrounding  Ahaggar  and  Azjar  peopUi«.  Ifor  the  same  yeason  tfie  great  fair 
formerly  held  in  this  district  has  been  lepUwed  by  that  of  Bhftt.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  th^  regions  would  have  the  ^Iwt 
of  restoring  its  commercial  importance  to  the  Amadghor  sebkha,  and  again  constitute 
it  a  centre  of  trade  and  market  lor  the  eassimt  journeying  between  the  Sihar* 
and  Sudan. 

Flora  and  FAtJ»A. 

The  rektive  abundance  of  water  in  the  Jebd  Ahaggaif  naturally  fe^irti  * 
oonsidAmblB  variety  to  the  flora  of  tliis  region.    In  the  better  watered  V»l%i  the 
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acacias,  e^wcially  those  yielding  gum  arabic  and  other  essences,  develop  veritable 
forests.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Miha«>,  Von  Baiy  even  found  thickets  of 
trees  matted  together  by  creeping  pknts  in  a  dense  mass  of  impenetrable  verdure. 
The  least  shower  suffices  in  a  few  hours  to  clothe  the  naked  soil  with  a  carpet  of 
rich  ^assy  vegetation.  Duveyrier  tells  us  that  he  saw  vast  arid  tracts  thus 
covewd  in  a  single  day  with  Oie  softest  herbage  after  a  rainy  night    Within 

seven  days  the  yomig  grass,  caUed"  spring  "by  the  Tuaregs,  is  already  advanced 
enough  to  supply  ibdder^w  the  herds. 

Amongst  the  common  phmts  of  the  district  mention  is  made  of  the  fiJesles  a 
ycms  of  henbane,  wbo«9  toxic  properties  increase  in  direct  reUtien  to  the  altitude 
rf^  ground  on  which  it  gwws.  Almost  harmless  in  file  low-lying  vaUeys,  it 
becomes  dangerous  on  the  lower  terraces,  and  a  deadly  poison  on  the  highlands, 
but  not  for  ruminating  animah.  Its  foliage  fettens  the  camel  and  g«rt^  but  is 
fiital  to  the  horse,  a«s,  dog,  and  man.    The  cultivated  flora  of  the  Tuaregs  com- 

^Tl""^]^*^  '"'"'^  ***  -pecies :  two  trees  only,  ti»e  date  and  fig;  L  vine, 
and  four  kmds  of  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  sorgho,  and  millet 

TO«  Uon  does  not  a^war  to  survive  in  the  Ahaggar  uplands,  which  are  also 
free  from  the  pre«nce  of  the  p«ither,  wild  boar,  buffalo,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus;  but  Oie  Tuaregs  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of  wolf  and  hy»mi.  On 
^iT'^.rtJS  *^  ^5^*"  surrounding  the  Jebel  Ahaggar  antelopes  are 
i^us,  whde^^d.  of  wild  asses  are  met  on  the  north  Tassili  uphmds.  ITicy 
are  too  swift  to  be  followed  in  the  ch««,  but  a  few  are  occariomdly  captured  bj 
HHHWis  of  snares.    The  wild  a«i  is  said  to  atteck  and  kiU  the  domestic  sp^es. 

Thb  Hbhari  Oambl, 

^    nejnai|gins«f  ttosel^  dq«e.sions  are  enMvened  by  the 

flight  of  afowpiwe  Wrd»,belongii^  to  a  very«mited  number  ol  species,  llie 
trav^  may  joumey  for  a  whde  week  in  oertein  districte  of  the  Sahara  wi^out 
fw^g  «  «>gle  winged  ereature.  The  Tmaegs  have  for  domestioaaimab  the 
howe^asf,  sh^ep.  goat,  stegM  greyhound,  and  even  the  ostrich.  Duveyrier  saw 
m>  df  these  tMM  ostriohe^  wh&h  was  tethered  like  oattle  left  on  the  grasinff 
grounds.  But  tie  Toai^'  qnMiia  oars  is  ^  timi  ^eir  most  bel<^  com! 
paiiion^  wifliout  who«i  *id  thi^  wmOd  find  ft  ^possibfe  to  support  eidstonce  in  the 
vast«rid  spaoiijitiwtehiiig  aeiow  the  Sdiara  fr^  ^e  Wed  Righ  to  the  Kiaer 
Itisoiringto  the««nel  liuitaeTargui  h«i  adopted  a  iiomad  in  preteence  tc^ 
^piedtund  Ule.  ^In  maiy  ol  the  u^and  valleys  in  the  Ahaggar  h%WM,ds,  the 
inhafalteiite  m%ht  be  «Ue  to  Uve  on  th<i  produce  of  the  land.  But  l&owner  of  a 
^  find,  it  i«po«^  to  settte  down  to  one  plaoe.„  He  is  compeUed.  according 

for  Ws!J!^       ^"^  ***  "^^*  "^  "''  **"**  ***  ^  ^*'*"^  "™*  '^^ 
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guished  by  its  great  height,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  neck  and  legs,  wmarkable 
swiftnew,  and  aiuaring  endurance.  Even  when  i^uffering  pain,  the  mehari  utte» 
no  cry,  for  fear  of  betraying  his  master.  In  summer,  when  on  the  march  and 
loaded,  he  can  hold  out  without  food  for  seven  days;  in  winter  he  remams  two 
months  on  the  grazing-grounds  without  requiring  to  be  watered.  While  the  pack 
animal  usuaUy  advances  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3  miles  an  hour,  or  about  15  miles 

for  a  day's  march,  the  mehari  easUy  gets  over  the  same  number  of  leagues  m  thij 
same  time.  Foureau  mentions  the  case  of  an  Insalah  sheikh  who  covered  a 
distance  of  about  180  miles  in  two  Aiys,  mounted  on  one  of  these  mehari. 

The  breeding  of  cameUi  occupies  such  a  large  portion  of  the  life  of  the  Targui, 
that  dozens  of  terms  have  been  developed  to  designate  the  mAari  at  aU  ages,  in 
every  condition  of  health  or  disease,  every  shade  of  colour,  every  state  «if  work  or 
repose  The  animal  is  trained  with  the  most  sedulous  care  both  for  war  and  the 
course,  and  there  are  few  more  beautiful  sights  than  that  of  a  troop  of  mehari 
equipped  for  an  expedition,  or  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  animal  with  out- 
stretched neck  and  his  rider  with  upraised  spear  seem  at  a  Uttle  distmce 
to  form  a  single  Uving  being  of  strange  and  formidable  appearance.  The 
mehari  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  women  are  taught  to  amble  to  ihe  sound  o^ 
music.  When  the  Tuareg  women  eame  to  salute  the  members  of  Hatters'  missiim, 
one  of  them  played  some  of  the  national  airs  on  a  kind  of  mandolin,  while  her 
mount  accompanied  the  cadence  with  tegular  steps  executed  with  surpiiring 

accuracy. 

The  Targui  always  directe  the  movemente  of  the  animal  by  means  of  his  bare 
feet.    Seated  on  the  high  saddle,  his  back  resting  against  the  support,  his  legs 
crossed  round  a  sort  of  cruciform  pummel,  he  presses  the  camel's  neck  to  the  right 
or  left  with  his  feet,  thus  keeping  both  awns  free  to  handle  his  weapons.    Hence 
in  battle  his  aim  is  always  directed  against  his  opponettt*s  feet.     Thwe  «Hice 
maimed,  the  animal  obeys  no  longer,  and  ceases  to  act  in  concert  with  his  rider. 
Formidable  in  war,  and  indispenwiWe  for  aU  purposes  of  transport,  the  camel 
contributes  also  to  the  support  of  the  native*    It»  milk  is  almost  the  only  nutri* 
ment  of  the  family  during  thff  grazing  season;  ito  hair  is  uKid  to  mdte  cordage ; 
its  droppings  serve  as  manure  for  the  palms,  or  else,  when  dried,  a^  «  vtluaW* 
fuel.    It  is  also  at  times  led  to  the  shambles,  ite  flesh  being  reserved  loir  the  amt^ ' 
tainment  of  distinguished  gueats.    Lastly  ite  skin,  one  of  the  very  best  of  iti  Wnd, 
is  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  tents,  trappings,  harness,  and  household  fll^ig|i. 
For  tiie  Targui,  the  camels  are  thu^     source  of  ineitim^le  wealth.    But  they  a« 
relatively  far  from  numerous,  the  most  opulent  of  these  Wghlandere  rarely  owning 
a  herd  of  m<we  i  on  fifty  head. 


Thb  Tuaeko  Bbkbbbs. 

In  the  country  of  tiie  Tuoregs,  as  well  as  in  TripoUtoM,  FeMon,  md  t^^^^^ 
Algerian  Sahara,  stone  implemente,  and  other  objeote  dating  from  pn*istor»  timee, 
have  frequentiy  been  found.   Timveller.  have  jOso  discovered  MutotllffllM*1^^ 
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▼Woh  have  been  repeatedly  rifled  by  treasure-hunters.  But  it  can  be  no  longer 
determined  to  what  peculations  are  to  be  attributed  these  iemains  of  bygone 
limes.  From  time  out  of  mind  the  Central  Sahara  has  always  been  roamed  by  the 
Tuareg  Berbers,  who  were  certainly  in  possession  of  the  land  when  the  Arabs  pene- 
trated  westwards  to  Mauritania,  and  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  face  to 
fece  with  these  children  of  the  desert  It  was  the  Arabs  who  gave  tiiem  the  name 
of  Tuareg,  tUat  is  to  say,  "  Abandoned,"  ••  Forsaken  of  God,"  in  consequence,  say 
the  Arab  mi'^rs,  of  the  resistance  long  offered  by  these  '«Sab»an  or  fetish 
peoples  "  to  the  progress  of  Idam. 

_  The  Tuaregs,  who  did  not  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Prophet  tiU  the  third 
oentury  of  the  Hegira,  call  themselves  Imohagh,  Imoaharh,  Imajirhen,  according 
to  the  various  dialects.  The  term  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Amaighs  of  the 
Jurjura  highknds  in  Algeria,  and  of  the  Imaaighen  of  Marooco,  aU  these  lonns 
being  derived  from  a  common  root  involving  the  idea  of  freedom,  proud  indepen- 
dence  of  all  control  Their  mpa,  however,  is  manifold,  for  they  are  "  mingled 
together  and  interwoven  like  tiie  tissue  <rf  a  tent^oth,  in  which  camel  hair  and 
«heep's  wool  are  so  combined  in  one  texture,  that  the  expert  alone  can  distinguish 
between  the  hair  and  the  wool"  Thus  qpeaks  Sheikh  Brahim  Uld  Sidi,  repute;d 
the  most  learned  <rf  all  Tuaregs. 

By  their  alliances,  the  great  Berber  families  of  die  Centnd  Sahara,  perhaps 
originaUy  of  Sanheja  stdok,  may  claim  the  title  of  Arabs,  and  even  of  Shorf a,  being 
indirectlyoonnected  with  the  pedigree  of  the  Prophet  The  Imohaghs  are  divided 
into  a  vast  number  of  tribes  grouped  jn  lour  gnat  confederetions-~the  Aajaw 
and  Ahaggirs  or.  Hoggars  in  the  &nr&;  the  Kel^wi  and  AweUimiden  in  tihe 
eouth.  CoUeotively  the  Tuareg  noe  oocupiee  about  one  half  of  the  Sahara,  and 
the  Temahag  (Temasheg,  Tamazight),  as  the  national  language  is  caUed,  is  spread 
over  a  fourth  part  ol  the  contineht,  irap  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Siwah)  to 
the  ^ores  of  the  Atlantio.  This  tern  TmMkoff  is  itself  probably  to  be  identified 
with  that  of  the  TamtAu.  people  moitioned  on  the  old  Egyptian  monuments  of 
JBdlo. 

Trx  Asiab  CoNFBinnu.Tiow. 

Ot^tana  60iDlBd«f»4ums^  that  of  the  Aajarc  oocupjing  the  north-eastern 
eeotion  ol  the  vast  Tuareg  domain  between  Fessan  and  Algeria,  takes  the  loremost 
tank,  not  ^  mmical  Wfmiatity  ot  wealth,  but  in  general  oobure  and  refinement, 
aa  ahown,^  the  enoouragement  it  oSun  to  international  trade.  Thanks  t.  the 
friendly  influenoe  ol  the  Asjars^  Eui^opean  faravellen  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  ol  the  Sohaia,  and  study  the  physioal  and  aodal  conditions  ol  that 
region.  01  ail  Tuareg  peoplei,  the  Aiders  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  abandon 
the  ooMiidlor  a  tetOed  life.  One  ol  tiuir  tribea,  the  Tl^.AIknms,  called  Tusilkum 
by  Biohardaon,  have  even  already  taitai  up  their  ieaidenoe  in  some  oases  cultivated 
by  themaelves  in  the  mii|;hbottrhood  ol  Xunmk  and  ol  Bhit 

Formerly  the  meatpewerlol  Aajar  tribe  was  that  ol  the  Imaaans,  or  **  Sultans»*' 
«o-eaUed  Uunm  toJumMmwdiikiimauAi^  or  aovareign  olall  the^aorthera 
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Tuareg  peoples.  But  at  present  the  d<Hnmant  tribe  is  that  of  the  Oraghou,  whow 
territory  compriaea  the  valleys  of  the  Wed  Ighargharen,  Miharo,  and  Janet.  The 
most  dvflised  appear  to  he  the  Ifoghas,  who  i»re  specially  regarded  as  the  allies  of 
France,  owing  to  1ihe  protection  they  extend  to  all  Europeaa  travellers  in  their 
country.  Sheikh  Othman,  a  member  of  this  tribe,  was  the  person  who  aocom- 
ponied  Laing  to  Insakh,  and  oolleOted  his  papers.    On  three  other  occasions  the 

Ijg.  197.— Tijnin  Tna. 
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asoie  sheikh  escorted  Freneh  teaveUdrs  ihwni|fh  Ms  t«i^<»y*  miOAgsi  oOieii* 
Duv^^yrier,  to  whom  we  an  kOOm  for  mw^  Ytbvfk^  Mom^i*i&  <»  <tw 
physical  and  social  omoditioii  of  Otis  ?egion.  He  was  jdJUO  Om  %»« mm  of  hi» 
nation  to  leave  the  desert  aiid>n»ke  a  Journey  to  Bnrope.  Tk»  Hoghas  enjoy 
great  influence  k  their,  diaacter  fifing  »  *^»» 

capacity  they  are  met  in  all  the  northern  tegiosis  of  ttie  Tuarag  oimkixy. 
The  oonledewitwm  «f  ihBMmP'^^^^'^99^'^^^'^^^ 
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refuge  in  these  inaoceMible  recesses,  where  they  defend  thenudTei  aaia  s  stronj^' 
hold,  and  whence  they  can  conveniently  sweep  down  on  the  Burrounding  disteict*. 
The  ruHng  tribe  of  the  Ahaggars  are  the  Kel-Eheks,  who  occupy  the  central  parta 
of  the  pkteau,  the  raUying-pkce  of  the  whole  confederation.  The  authority  of  iti 
amghar,  or  chief ,  is  ako  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  tribes  throughout  the«» 
highlands. 

Thb  Northbrh  Imohaohs. 

Nearly  all  the  Ahaggara  are  paatBra,  a  very  amall  number  oooupying  themselves 
with  agriculture.  Duveyrier  estimates  at  thirty  thousand  at  the  utmoat  aU  the 
northern  Tuaregs,  or  a  HtUe  over  a  thousand  ^enotH  per  tribe.  The  territory 
roamed  over  by  them  has  a  BuperBcial  area  <rf  about  400,000  aquaie  mUea,  bong  in 
the  proportion  of  one  square  mile  to  every  thirteen  perMms. 

Most  of  the  Tuaregs  are  of  tall  stature,  with  sUm  figure*  and  robust  oonatita- 
tion.  Naturally  of  fair  complexion,  they  acquire  a  bH»ii»»  tint  in  ihe  son.  But 
although  differing  Uttle  from  southern  Europeans  in  colon*  and  the  regularity  of 
their  features,  they  can  always  be  distingui^wd  by  their  slow  but  somewhat  jerky 
gait,  long  stride,  and  haughty  carriage  of  the  head.  Duveyrier  oompaies  their 
attitude  to  that  of  the  ostrich  or  of  the  camel,  and  attributes  it  to  thfi  habit  of  ooo^ 

stantly  carrying  a  lan<».  i       _*  i. 

Some  of  the  Tuaregs  hove  blue  eyes,  and  amongst  the  woum  <W*  oetoor  of  Om 
iris  is  considered  a  gieat»maik  of  beauty.    Amongst  the  Im^aghs  no  aiokty 
persons  are  met    The  feeble,  the  ii^rm,  those  ssbjeet  to  ri<*et8  and  oth«  oon- 
stitutional  ailments,  aw  soon  carried  off,  whUe  by  the  law  of  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest"  those  who  mnain  are  tito  better  dble  to  endure  a  Ufe  of  hardship  and 
tesist  the  ravages  of  disease.    Hence  centenarians  are  by  no  means  rare  amongst 
them.    The  Tuaregs  are  doubtless  indebted  to  their  extremely  t«mp««te  habits  ^ 
their  exoeUent  heaKh.     Amongst  oth«r  terms  of  reproach  tfcey  heap  upon  the 
Arabs  is  that  of  being  "great  eaters."    While  on  the  march  they  thtmselves  take 
one  meal  only  during  th^  day,  and  two  while  sojourning  under  the  tentit.    Com, 
dates,  and  figs,  the  bwry  of  th^  takadora  pernea^  some  horbs»  and  a  l$tde  meat» 
fonn  their  frugal  faw.    By  traditional  -sage  Oiey  are  forbidden  tLa  nsJB  of  Wid* 
or  fish,  the  flesh  of  these  animals  being  reserved  for  the  exdnsiTB  enjoyment  of 
the  marabttts.     Their  most  ordinary  complaints  are  rh««l&«tio  affeotitos  and 
ophthalmia,  disprd«rs  easUy  explained  by  the  habit  of  shMplttg  on  the  sands  during 
the  night,  and  by  theLr  constant  exposure  to  the  action  <rf  tihe  solar  rays  reflected 
from  the  dunes.    Amongst  the  populations  of  the  desert,  the  feature*  connected 
with  the  organ  of  vision  differ  from  those  chawjoteristio  of  the  inhabitaDts  of  the 
oases.     Extremdy  dense  eyebrows  overshadow  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  is  small 
and  deeply  sunk  in  the  socket,  with  very  long  lashes,  a  whitish  cirde  separating 
the  cornea  from  the  sclerotic.    Ilie  whole  presents  a  slightly  reddish  tint,  due  to 
tiie  suffused  state  dE  Ae  blood-vessels. 

In  order  to  protect  the  sight  from  th«  glaro  of  the  sohir  rays,  and  *t  the  same 
time  guard  against  the  dust  oonstantiy  rising  from  the  sands,  thd  Tuarega  have. 
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the  habit  of  veiling  the  face.  The  custom  has  at  last  become  a  sort  of  religiou» 
rite  amongst  the  men,  who  do  not  lay  aside  the  veil  eren  daring  the  night  The 
reason  they  give  for  this  custom  is  that  the  mouth,  the  organ  tiiiough  which 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  body,  should  be  concealed.  Like  the  Tibbus  and 
most  of  the  other  Saharian  peoples,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  been  desig- 
nated by  their  Arab  neighbours  as  the  Ahl-el-Litzam,  or  "  Veiled  People."  The 
uQbles  and  wealtby  classes  usually  wear  a  black  veil,  while  those  of  the  lower 
casteej  amongst  whom  Negro  blood  sometimes  prevails,  have  made  choice  of  white. 
Thus  in  tiie  eyes  of  tilie  Arabs  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  ckuses,  the  "  flacks" 
and  the  "  Whites,"  and  this  distinction  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
would  have  to  be  made  if  based  on  the  natural  ooloor  of  the  skin.  The  women 
never  veil  the  face,  except  as  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Like  the  Arabs,  the  northern  Tuaregs  shave  tibe  hair,  retaining  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  a  sort  of  crest,  whidi  helpe  to  support  the  veil  at  a  sufficient  height 
to  allow  the  air  free  ctroulation  round  the  head.  Wl^n  old  enough  to  carry  arms, 
thejmen  begin  to  wear  a  bracelet  of  green  serpentine  on  the  right  arm,  in  order,  as 
they  say,  to  give  greater  power  to  the  biceps  in  dealmg  a  Uow  with  the  sword. 
The  Targoi  also  never  lay  aside  fJie  long  dagger,  which  is  fixed  by  a  leathern  strap 
to  the  left  fore-arm.  The  tisoal  weapons  are  the  lance  and  the  sword,  although 
they  now  also  make  use  of  the  rifle,  stigmatised  as  the  "  weapon  of  treason." 

The  hoe  is  never  tettooed,  but  hands,  unns,  and  countenance  are  dyed  blue  by 
means  of  powdered  indigo.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  clothed  in  the  same  colour  by  the 
blue  cotton  blet^e  and  breeches,  a  costume  very  much  like  that  of  the  ancient  Gauk« 
The  women  in  their  turn  paint  themselvos  yellow  wi^  ochre.  Thus,  although 
naturally  white,  the  Tuareg  men  seem  to  be  irf  a  blue  and  the  women  of  a  yellow 
colour.  No  oiM  waahei^  water  being  supposed  to  render  the  skin  m<»e  sensitive  to 
the  sudden  changes  of  tempwature.  The^  ablutitms  prescribed  by  the  Koran  are  till 
parfetmed  in  »  pedNKetoacy  iaannir  m&x  a  Utile  Kpi  or  a  pebble. 

The  mohd  ohailct^r  of  tibe  Tuaraga  has  been  deKfflbed  perhaps  in  too  fottermg 
colours  by  Buveyriar,  who  naturally  felt  gratelot  lor  tibe  l&ftiL  asristanee  afforded 
hiin  by  the  traity  l^i«ach  Otibman,  one  ol  the  duels  of  tiie  lloigha  Mbe.  On  the 
other  haiid,  the  dialsiaKnie  terminaticn  el  Fhittera*  Mtpeditinn  tfid  tiie  homnra 
attendiilg  it  have  indueed  pubHo  opinion  to  look  on  all  luidiaghi  indisrafiminatdy 
ai  a  criu^  gmai<$ttg,  ddpraved  rvoe  ol  oowBffds  and  traitQn.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  involve  all  8i|e  in  the  oiOsare  perhi^  jta^  applted  to  some.  It  ii  oertain 
that,  as  a  nation,  the  Tuaregs  are  endowed  with  many  high  qualities.  They  aie 
^ve,|atthlul  to  iilw  pledged  word  given  to  MohaaunedimB  ISte  themselvea, 
tenadb^of  tho  honour  of  their  friwads.  The  Tai^  marauder,  who  will  make  a 
joone^  ol  ten  daya  on  hi«  mehari  oainel  iii  order  to  carry  off  the  cattle  from  some 
hostile  iribe,  idll  refrain  Ifomtouohblg  any  d^KMdte  made  hy  caravans  along  the 
trade  ioutea.  The  debtor  «&d  hia  heirs  never  loi^t  their  oblig^tionB,  just  as  the 
iajia»4p«Bona  and  that  ehildwfn  aet^  n^leot  to  aveuge  Ihe  onfai^ 

The  tradiiai^s  of  the  matrian^l  stete  are  still  preserved  anio^gst  tho  wMrthem 
Jinarega.    Aoeordiiig  to' tibe  unwritten  i^o^ou^  Baof-T^mmu, 
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or  law  of  the  "  Mother's  Son,"  lihe  eldert  son  of  the  eUust  daughter  is  always 
privileged  in  the  transmission  of  property.  At  the  death  of  a  f anuly  chief,  whether 
noble,  marabat,  tributary,  or  serf,  his  effects  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
"property  of  jurtioe,"  acquired  by  labour,  and  the  "property  of  injustice," 
obtained  by  armed  force.  The  former  is  equally  distributed  amongst  all  tha 
children  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  the  latter  reverts  entirely  to  the  elctest 
son  of  the  eldest  daughter.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  the  powra>  of  the  great, 
feudal  families  is  safeguarded. 

When  a  conquered  territory  hm  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  tribes,  it  is 
assigned  to  ike  "  dowager  ladies"  of  ihe  nobUity.  Such  is  the  traditional  law, 
which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  Sanheja  ocmmiunities  in  North 
Africa  before  tixe  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  which  has  also  been  jMreserved  by 
several  other  Berber  pcx^lee,  as  well  as  1^  the  Tuaregs.  Amongst  the  Imohaghs 
the  child  always  follows  in  the  maternal  line,  their  traditional  law  being  inspired 
by  the  sentiment  embodied  L.  the  familiar  saying,  "  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows 
its  own  &ither."  The  son  of  an  enslaved  father  and  mother  of  noble  rank  is  noble; 
the  son  of  a  noble  &tiier  and  female  slave  is  |t  slave. 

In  other  respects  in  the  ordinary  social  rdations,  the  woman  is  man's  equal,  and 
in  many  cases  his  superior.  She  disposes  of  her  own  hand,  the  paroits  intorveiung 
only  to  prevent  misalliances.  She  administers  her  personal  fortune  without  bdng 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  househcdd  expenses,  hence  is  generally  more 
wealthy  than  her  husband;  she  brings  up  and  ctmtrols  the  diildren ;  in  aU  festive 
gatherings  the  place  of  honour  is  ceded  to  her,  and  at  table  for  her  are  reserved 
l^e  choioe  jneoes.  But  custom  forUds  her  to  take  tea  or  coffee,  delioaoiee  set  apart 
tsa  the  men.  She  is  often  admitted  to  the  discussions  of  the  tribal  oonnd],  and  at 
times  even  exerdses  the  functions  of  sheikh,  in  this  position  enj<^ring  doubb 
himours  as  chief  and  wife. 

In  spite  of  the  Koran,  the  Tua^wpmoi  have  set  their  laoes  against  polygamy, 
and  no  instance  has  heea  recorded  of  a  noUe  or  warrior  wlio  haa  ventured  to  lake 
a  second  wife.  Divorce  U  permitted,  but  the  new  bride  will  never  cross  Uie 
husband's  thrashold  until  the  fitte  of  the  repudiated  wile  has  been  li^mally  dis- 
posed of.  Premature  marrii^ies,  such  as  prevail  amongst  tlM>  Arabs,  are|  unknown, 
and  when  the  Targui  woman  takes  to  herself  a  hnsband,  usually  at  about  the  aiga  of 
twenty,  die  fully  knows  her  own  mind  and  knows  how  to  make  her  rigbts  be 
reifieoted.  Like  her  husband,  she  may  mount  the  mehari  and  journey  mcoM  ^» 
desert  to  visit  kindred  and  friends,  without  being  called  upon  to  accpnnt  for  her 
movements  to  myone.  But  she  rarely  abuses  this  abednte  freedom  ci  aetion ;  for 
according  to  thiveyrier^s  expression,  tbe  Targui  wconan^  "  very  tenaoiotts  of  hsir 
right?,  is  equally  mindful  of  her  4«ties."  Nevertheless,  inlantioid^  oonsequesit 
upon  aiimt  intercourse,  would  appe«^  to  be  \if  no  means  an  nnkiMWtt  crime  in  ilhe 
neighbotirhood  of  lUi&t.  Nor  ate  the  Tuareg  ladies  at  all  prohilnted  by  onstoxn 
from  having,  like  the  di&tehunes  of  medieaval  times,  devoted  admirers  of  the 
oppoate  sex,  in  whose  honour  they  embrdder  vdls  (xr  ocnnpose  ditties.  At  the 
entertainments  tbey  give  of  me'r&m^^ms^  m^jmo^ 
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the  tobol  or  dmm,  and  reban,  a  kind  of  fiddle,  they  resenre  a  place  of  honour  for 
those  they  wish  to  &Tour,  and  in  this  matter  no  one  will  ever  venture  to  question 
their  choice.  The  Imanan  women,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  <«  Royal,"  are  the 
most  noted  throughout  the  Tuareg  country  for  their  musical  talent  and  poetic 
elegance  of  their  improvisations.  Hence  the  men,  arrayed  in  their  finest  braveiy, 
are  attracted  from  for  and  wide  to  the  entertainments  given  by  these  dames.  Next 
to  warfare,  the  Tuaregs  know  no  greater  pleasure  than  that  derived  from  theit> 
musical  feasts.  When  vanquished  in  battle,  the  last  insult  hurled  at  them  is  that 
they  will  no  longer  be  welcomed  by  the  songs  cf  their  women.  * 

3esides  cnltirating  the  national  poetry  and  music,  the  Tuareg  women  have  also 
preserved  the  treasure  of  soaoDce.  Amongst  the  Asjars  nearly  all  can  read  and 
write,  while  scarcely  <me-third  of  the  male  popuhitum  have  acquired  these  rudi- 
mentary accomplishments.  To  the  women  belongs  also  the  task  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  grammar,  kngnage,  and  the  national  Tefinagh  characters,  which  ditter 
little  from  those  found  inscrilied  on  the  Thi^|;£»  stone,  a  numument  as  old  as  the 
Carthaginian  epoch.  Nearly  always  travelling  at  night,  the  men  are  perfectly 
Ittmiliar  with  the  form  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Th^  are  also  past 
masters  in  the  subject  of  local  tc^graphy ;  but  beyond  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge they  know  little,  aiul  leave  aU  other  studies  to  the  women. 

When  Dttveyrier  brought  Hanoteau's  Tmaahek  Qrmmar  into  the  country,  a 
perfect  ferment  was  created  in  the  feminine  world.  All  tiie  ladies  were  eager  to 
see,  handle,  and  study  this  marvellous  work,  which  glorified  their  language  and 
moreover  contained  collections  of  fables,  poetry,  and  histories,  with  some  of  which 
they  were  unacquainted.  This  grammar,  with  some  other  Works  of  the  same  class, 
and  fragments  of  the  BiUe  published  in  London,  constitute  at  present  the  whole 
Body  of  Temdiag  literature.  The  Berber  translatiett  of  the  Eoran  which  was 
formerly  oomideted  in  Ifaiecoo,  is  state^  by  Ifan-Ehaldun  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  word  of  AHah  from  bong  suhjeeted  to  human  criticism  and 
interpretations.  All  the  writings  possessed  by  tite  To^gs  are  ic  Arabic,  in  which 
language  all  correspondence  is  carried  on,  and  all  speis  and  incantetions  composed. 

liike  the  kindred  Kal^Ies  of  the  Jurjuxa  highlands,  the  Imohaghs  of  the 
TassOi  and  Ahaggar  countries  show  little  seat  for  the  Mohammedan  &ith.  The 
du<y  of  prayer  they  leave  to  the  marabuts,  and  few^amongi^  thm  are  ever  found 
who  practise  the  least  rel%tous  obaerva^ae.  But,  on  the  otheir  hand,  many  rites 
dating  from  times  antnior  to  the  spread  of  IsUuSi  have'  hdd  their  ground  amongst 
than.  The  oroai  is  in  ^  eyes  of  the  Imohaghs  a  saci^  emblffln,  and  the  celestial 
beings  are  BtiU  oaUed  «iK^«ltft  by  them. 

The  3Wgiii  entertains  great  Ib^  of  ghosts  and  spirits.  He  is  careful  not  to 
weep  lor  the  d^  leet  1^  teara  may  bring  titembadlc  to  U*9.  After  the  intezninit» 
the  tents  are  struck  aod  tite  «EiManpment  changed,  m  ordoC  to  ^  as  much  i^aoe 
as  possible  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  father's  name  is  not  given  to  the 
son,  as  it  is  by  the  Arabs,  but  dies  with  the  num  who  bore  it.  The  marabuts 
sfe»p«.  who  hive  becm^j^^  In  i!eli|^  to  ^  Anibs,4t^e  adopted  their 

^'«<^^  ia  tlds  xespeet    But  thdr  sikat  and  uncensomns  inflmnoe,  as  igiight  be 
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expected,  ia  naturally  tending  to  spread  Arab  ideas  and  uaages  amongrt  the  Tuareg 
populaticris.  When  the  marabutB  are  appealed  to  as  judges  or  umpires,  their 
decisions  are  framed  in  conformity  with  Koranic  principles ;  but  the  internal 
administration  of  the  tribes  and  famiUes  is  organised  exoluayely  according  to 
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the  national  traditions.  The  sentences  pronounced  by  the  sheikhs  are  usually 
fines  and  tiae  bastinado,  imprisonment  and  cajntal  punishment  never  being  legally 
imposed.  In  cases  of  personal  injury,  the  duty  of  blood  vengeance  devolves  on 
the  outraged  party. 

The  Twat  Oasbs. 

Twat,  properly  so  called,  is  merely  a  narrow  plain  skirtrng  the  ««t  ilds  o*  1i» 
Saura  (Messaura,  Messaud)  river  valley  above  the  point  where  this  stream  is  lost 
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in  the  sands  or  mountain  gorges.  But  in  ordinary  language,  the  term  Twat,  which 
in  Berber  means  "  the  Oases,''  is  applied  ooUectiTely  to  all  the  palm  groves 
scattered  over  the  desert  between  the  Tuareg  country  and  the  region  of  the  great 
western  dunes.  The  Gurara  district,  round  the  north  side  ol  which  these  sandhills 
develop  a  vast  amphitheatre,  thus  forms  part  of  Twat,  as  does  also  the  strip  of  land 
supplied  with  moisture  by  ^e  underground  waten  of  the  Saura  between  Earsas 
and  Taurirt  Ijastly,  the  Tidikelt  oases,  constituting  the  most  extensive  group  of 
cultivated  territory  in  the  whole  region,  is  included  in  the  same  country  of  Twat. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  Twat  comprises  the  whole  region  of 
Quaternary  alluvia  which  sweeps  in  crescent  form  round  the  west  and  south  sides  of 
the  extensive  cretaceous  Tademait  pUteau.  Its  natural  limits  on  the  north  side  are 
fbnned  by  the  dunes  of  the  Western  &g ;  on  the  west,  beyond  the  Wed  Saura,  by 
the  Iguidi  sands ;  on  the  south  by  the  Devonian  pkteau  of  Muidir.  The  plains 
thus  limited  are,  however,  divided  into  isolated  cultivable  tracts  by  intervening 
stony  hamadas  and  ranges  of  sandhills. 

Exploration  op  Twat. 

The  ocmimeroial  relations  are  so  frequent  between  Mauritania  and  Twat,  the 
natural  centre  of  trade  of  the  western  Sahara,  that  the  fullest  details  regarding  this 
region  h^\  e  easily  been  obtained  through  the  reports  of  the  native  traders.  But 
hitherto  very  few  European  travellera  have  penetrated  to  these  isolated  Mussulman 
communities.  Under  the  escort  of  the  Ifog^  Sheikh  Othman,  Laing  visited  Twat 
in  the  year  1826,  at  a  time  when  its  inhabitants  had  not  yet  any  grounds  for  fearing 
thai  their  territory  might  possibly  be  occupied  by  any  European  Power.  In  1861 
ihe  French  officers  Odoniea  and  Burin*  white  txwwniag  the  «me  of  great  dunes 
south  of  ^  proTinoi>  of  O^.^  entered  the  Gurara  distxiot  But  all  further  advance 
in  this  direction  was  barred,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  north- 
wards witiiout  aoofMcaplidiiiig  ^eir  mission. 

Gerhard  BoUfii  was  someirl»t  more  soocessful,  having  managed  in  1864  to 
spend  over  a  month  in  the  Tw«t  oases,  disguised,  however,  as  a  Mussnhnan,  and 
envoy  of  the  Sheilf  of  Wewaii.  He  had  also  taken  the  preoautjon  of  giving 
himself  an  illustrious  gentah^,  traeing  his  descent4)adc  to  Hna  royal  race  of  the 
Abassides.  The  laithfal  acoordingly  assemUed  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment*  and 
spread  abroad  the  lame  of  his  miraouloiui  oores.  -  He  tras  even  reported  to  have 
Mstored  their  i^t  to  the  bKiid.  Ten  yean  afterwards,  M.  Soleillet,  coming  from 
Ihe  north,  idso  inesented  himself  before  Iiisalah;  but  being  neither  one  of  the 
Ab^Bides,  laop  yet  a  fdbwer  of  the  Viojlitet,  he  sought  in  vain  for  pmnission  to 
«nt«r  theoose^  ahd  was  lain  to  return  with  his  four  companions  to  El«Golea.  Three 
Bomaa  Oatholio  misnonaries,  who  followed  the  samoToute  in  th^  year  1876,  were 
murdered  on  die  way,  before  getting  so  Isr  as  Twat. 

Apart  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  the  route  itself  presents  but  few  physical 
difficulties.  J^TMn  M-Qdea  to  l^nimun  in  &e  Gurwa  district,  tiie  trsveUer  need 
butlaUow  the  b^Mt^n  tn<dc  between  the  region  of  great  dunes  and  the  western 
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escarpment  of  the  cretaoeoas  plateau,  along  the  depreaaon  of  the  Wed  Megniden, 
occupied  by  the  Quaternary  alluvia  of  the  Saharian  formations.  Even  al<mg  the 
direct  route  across  the  plateaux  from  Fl-Golea  to  Tidikelt  he  meets  wells,  planta- 
tions, and  pasturages  at  stated  intervals.  No  dunes  occur  on  ^Xe  fii-st  day's  march 
south  of  El-Qolea,  except  for  a  short  distance  of  2|  mil« :, '  -i :  tr;yjks  acro^M  the 
hamadas  and  other  wastes  destitute  of  vegetation  are  all  \  ";  in<^i*!at«»d  by  a 
regular  system  of  landmarks.  For  a  great  part  of  the  Wk^,  :be  Mejebel,  that  is, 
the  main  caravan  routes,  are  kept  clear  of  stones  and  other  obstructions  or  a  ntnrmal 
width  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  All  the  pebble^  shingle,  and  boulders  that  formerly 
strewed  the  ground  have  been  carefully  removed  and  disposed  in  rough  walls  right 
and  left  of  the  highway.  This  great  work,  which  must  have  required  a  vast  amount 
of  labour,  dates  from  an  unknown  epoch.  By  the  Shaanba  tribe  it  is  attributed  to 
a  mythical  being  named  Ben  Buur,  who  is  supiposed  to  have  flourished  at  a  dme 
when  Twat  was  still  uninhabited. 


Flora,  Fauna,  avd  Inhabitaiits  of  Twat. 

The  products  of  Twat  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  other  districts  in 
the  Central  Sahara  lying  at  the  same  altitude  and  under  the  same  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  all  these  oases,  as  in  those  of  Maroooo  and  Eastern  Mauritania,  the  date- 
palm  is  the  characteristic  plant ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dioioe  varieties, 
it  yields  a  fruit  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  SOf  and  Tafilelt  districts.  But 
although  the  palms  of  Twat  are  generally  of  smAll  rise,  the  wood  is  better  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  western  plantations.  In  the  shade  of  their  tufted  foliage 
the  natives  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  brahna,  the  latter  yielding  two  crops  in  the 
year.  In  the  orchards  are  also  grown  pomegranates  and  some  gt^pes,  but  in  nnall 
quantity,  these  fruits  being  generally  dried  up  by  the  sun  before  arriving  at 
maturity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Twat  also  raise  various  kinds  <rf  vegetables  in  their  well- 
watered  gardens.  But  the  yearly  produce  is  insufficient  for  l^e  local  wants,  so  that 
the  natives  have  to  supplement  ^iheir  stores  with  supfdies  of  various  kinds  from  tii6 
Algerian  agricultural  districts.  A  part  of  the  land  is  also  reserved  ^  the  culti- 
vation of  industrial  plants,  such  as  cotton,  henna  (Lavtonia  inennia),  aind  korunka 
(ealotrcpu  procera),  a  shrub,  the  wood  of  which  supplies  the  chuooal  ra^oyed  in 
the  manu&cture  of  gfunpowder.  Opium,  which  ^i^  natives  of  Twat  smoke  with 
avidity,  is  cultivated  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  while  tobacco  is  one  of  the 
chief  products  in  those  of  the  south. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  oases,  but  less  numerous.  In 
IVat  the  camel  is  man's  chief  associate,  both,  as  a  padc-animal  and  for  riding. 
Horses,  fed  like  the  asses,  on  damaged  dates,  are  very  rare,  while  homed  cattle 
are  completely  absent  The  dieep,  covered  like  the  goats  with  a  coat  of  luir, 
resemble  those  of  Tibesti,  and  full-grown  poultry  are  no  bigger  than  the  dbiekens 
of  Wert4»B  Europe. 

According  to  Bohlfs,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Twat  would  appear  to  have  been 
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the  Tuar^fs,  as  is  still  attested  by  the  names  of  the  different  species  of  dates,  which 
are  all  in  the  Temahag  language.  Like  the  highlanders  of  the  Aures  and  Ahaggar 
regions,  these  Tnaregs  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Roman  and 
Byzantine  civilisation,  judging  at  least  from  the  local  names  of  the  months,  which 
are  all  the  same  as  those  of  the  liatin  calendar.  In  Twat  there  are,  moreover,  still 
found  some  Tuareg  communities  of  pure  stock,  speaking  the  national  Berber  language 
exclusively,  and  dwelling  in  palm  huts  or  under  the  tent. 

Even  among  the  natives  who  call  themselves  Arabs,  some  are  undoubtedly 
Berbers.  Such  are  the  Eel-Mellels,  who  are  settled  in  Insalah,  and  who  through  a 
sentiment  of  vanity  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  Other 
Berbers,  who  like  most  of  those  living  in  Marocco  belong  to  the  Shluh  branch  of 
the  race,  constitute  the  substratum  of  the  population  in  the  various  oases,  and  still 
speak  a  dialect  differing  little  from  the  Berber  knguage  current  throughout 
Western  Mauritania. 

The  Arabs  also  are  represented  in  Twat  by  various  marabut  and  other  tribes. 
But  Arabi  and  Berbers  have  all  alike  a  strong  strain  of  Negro  blood.  Few  persons 
are  met  with  fair  or  even  swarthy  complexion,  nearly  all  being  very  dark  or  black, 
with  broad  features,  but  pleasant  smile  and  soft  expression.  The  women,  who  do 
not  go  veiled,  like  their  Mussulman  sisters  in  the  Tell  districts,  are  very  graceful 
and  converse  freely  with  the  men. 

The  people  of  Twat  have  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  Kegro,  and  are  generally 
esteemed  for  iihai  commercial  probity,  reqwct  for  strangers,  love  of  peace,  and 
other  good  qualities  of  the  heart.  But  they  are  fanatics  of  an  extremely  narrow 
type,  their  raUgi0us  seal  exceeding  that  of  all  other  Mohammedan  populations  in 
Nortli  Africa.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  fd  the  country,  as  much  as  £2,000  is 
said  to  be  yearly  odleoted  as  pious  offerings  for  the  emissaries  of  the  Sherif  of 
Weman,  besides  cmsiderable  sums  contributed  to  other  marabuts  for  religious 
purposes.  The  Senikstya  order  has  recently  established  settlements  in  several  of  the 
Twmt  oases,  lliis  region  is,  on  the  other  hand,  closed  for  the  present  to  the  French, 
not  only  cm  poiitioal  grounds,  but  tiao  because  they  belong  to  the  hated  Chtistiaii 
seot 

Trb  GmuRA  Am)  Timimum  Oasis. 

Gurara,  in  Bibber  Tigurarln  or  Tijurarin,  comprises  the  norUiem  division  of 
Twat,  otmsequently  the  district  which  in  commercial  matters  depends  most  on  the 
naighbonriBg  ookmy  of  Algeria.  In  a  geographical  sense,  it  forms  even  a  direct 
soutiumi  extension  of  that  regum,  for  the  waters  of  its  oases  are  derived  by  under* 
groiund  diannels  fran  the  GeryviUe  uplands.  The  various  rivers  flowing  in  the 
direotiim  of  the  dMsrt,  such  as  the  Wed-«i-Namus,  the  Wed-el>Gharfai,  the  Wed 
S^ggwer,  the  Wed  Zergnn,  and  all  the  intermediate  affluents,  disaj^iear  beneath  the 
sands  of  the  Srg  desert ;  but  ^e  streams  continue  to  flow  in  subterranean  beds, 
again  ocmiing  to  the  sur&ce  sim<^  of  that  region  of  aJiiiftIng  dui^  Hie  gaselle- 
hunt«ni  and  l^aanba  mMrauden^  studying  the  direction  takm  by  these  river  valleys 
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have  discovered  at  intervals  certain  feij,  or  cavities,  corresponding  with  the  nnder- 
ground  passage  of  the  waters. 

The  overflow  of  moisture  oozes  up  in  an  ^extensive  sebkha,  or  saline  -depression, 
which  takes  thelform  of  a  crescent  in  a  southern  gulf  of  the  sea  of  sands.  At  tune& 
travellers  find  some  difficulty  in  travernng  this  saline  plain,  owing  to  the  soft  «r 
boggy  nature  of  the  ground.  Bound  about  the  sebkha,  which  stretches  north  and 
south  for  a  distance  of  some  60  milw,  are  disposed  the  oases  and  erected  the  mortified 
ksurs,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty.  They  appear  to  have  been  formeily  even 
still  more  numerous,  for  here  and  there  are  met  the  vestiges  of  ruined  villages  in 
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the  midst  of  now-abandoned  plantations,  which  still  yi^  a  few  dates  witi&uut 
artificial  irrigation.  ^, 

The  inhabitants  of  Ghirars,  a  name  by  which  is  more  specially  understood  the 
district  lying  north  and  east  of  the  sebkha,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Zenata 
branch  of  the  Berber  race.  The  Meharsa  i/iibd,  however,  which  ooouiaes  the 
northern  oasis  of  Tin-er-E(lk,  is  of  Arab  descent,  and  families  of  the  Ul&d  $idi 
Sheikh  confederacy  frequently  pitch  their  tents  in  this  oasis  round  about  tho  pahn 
groves  of  the  town  of  Tabelkuaa. 

In  the  Sherwin  oasis,  which  lies  west  of  the  sebkha,  the  population,  noted  for 
its  valour,  is  also  to  a  large  exteat  Arab.     The  whde  grcnap  of  oaseo  encircling  the 
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depression  contains  altogether  several  million  palm-trees,  over-eight  hundred 
thousand  being  comprised  in  the  seven  ksurs  of  Deldul,  or  Deldm,  which  belong 
to  the  Zwa  tribe.  South  of  tiiie  sebkha  the  road  runs  ahnost  uninterr  )tedly 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  foliage  for  a  distance  of  9  or  10  miles. 

The  gardens  of  Gurara  are  not  watered  bj  waters  flowing  on  the  surface,  but  by 
fogarats  (feggaguir),  that  is  to  say,  galleries  tapped  at  intervals  by  wells  analogous 
to  those  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  To  the  numerous  sebkhas  scattered  over  the 
plain  round  the  margin  of  the  principal  depression,  are  probably  mainly  due  the 
much  dreaded  fevers  which  prevail  in  the  oases  during  the  summer  months. 
Th^se  marsh  fevers,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  Twat  country,  are  by  the  natives 
called  UtAntd,  pt  «  ezterminAting  malady." 

The  chief  oasis  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  great  sebkha  is  that  of  Tmimun. 
Here  stamis,  surrounded  by  crenellated  walls,  the  most  p(^ulous  town  in  Gurara, 
and  even  in  the  whole  region.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Twat,  and 
the  resident  sheikh  is  one  of  the  most  poweiful  persons  in  the  country.  A  neigh- 
bouring convent  belonging  to  the  Tijaniya  order  also  enjoys  considerable  influence 
ovOT  the  surrounding  poptthtiong.  Timimun  is  one  of  the  three  great  marts  of 
Twat>  and  is  more  frequented  than  any  other  by  caravans  feom  Algeria.  Never- 
theless this  town  does  not  appear  destined  to  lie  on  the  route  of  the  future  Trans- 
saharian  railway.  The  sandy  waste  which  stretches  to  the  north  of  the  Gurara 
oases  obliges  travellers  to  make  a  d^ur,  either  to  the  east  through  El-Golea,  or  to 
the  west  through  Beoi- Abbas,  Karzas  and  the  valley  of  the  Wed  Saura. 

Beni-Abbatim  important  oentav  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  the  first  oasis  of  *he 
Wed  Saura  below  Igli  and  the  confluence  of  the  upper  tributaries.  The  village, 
which  has  a  permanent  population  of  six  hundred  souls,  is  ateiost  buried  amid  the 
smrrounding  dunes.  Nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Mussulman  world  can  a  more 
striking  exmnple  be  found  of  the  power  trf  the  religious  confraternities.  Five 
different  ordrav  are  here  represoited,  all  claiming  and.  receiving  oontributiuns  from 
the  faithful. 

One  of  these  orders  has  its  mother-house  at  Etb^xas,  some  60  miles  &rther 
down.  Sitimted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wed  Saura,  in  the  narrow  valley  formed 
by  this  watracotti^s  between  the  two  sandy  wastes  of  Erg  to  the  east  and  the 
Iguidi  dunes  to  the  west,  Earsas  constitute^  like  B«at-Abba««  an  indispensable 
station  for  travellers  and  ouaifvns  descending  from  the  higher  valleys  of  the  upper 
baain  in  Harocoo  taiA  Algeria,  or  rettuni^g  northwards  from  the  lower  Twat  oases. 
Thus  lying  on  the  great  highway  of  the  desert,  Earsas  would  be  exposed  to 
attacks  from  every  quarter,  had  it  not  been  created  «  sort  of  neutral  town  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  vorrounding  populaticms.  Being  incapable  of  defence  it 
is  never  attacked  by  anyone.  Enoiroled  by  no  walls,  it  welcomes  as  guests  all 
j^ttsenting  thranselves  at  the  convent  gates,  few  <rf  whom,  however,  arrive  empty- 
handed. 

The  marabuts  of  EarKU  not  only  ea|oy  the  reveiiues  derived  from  their  planta- 
tions, which  develop  a  vast  garden  along  the  Wed  Saura,  and  which  yield  dates  of 
«(Xodlent  quality,  induding  one  variety  found  nowhere  else,  but  they  also  keep 
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large  herds,  which  graze  freely  on  the  surrounduig  steppea  anl  duneB,  the  ammab 
marked  as  the  property  of  the  order  being  respected  by  all.  The  confraternity 
also  derives  lar^  profits  ircm  trade,  its  members  being  the  chief  agents  m  mam- 
taining  tbe  commercial  relations  between  Algeria  and  Twat.  Nearly  aU  the 
Karzas  marabuts  marry  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  direction  of  the  oommumty 
is  £ot  a  hereditary  office,  as  in  all  other  monastic  establishments.  The  digmty  » 
not  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  but  passes  by  right  to  the  doyen,  or  oldest 
member  of  the  establishment.  , 

Ulad-Raffa,  TsABtr,  and  Tamentit. 

Amongst  the  centres  of  popuktion  whicb  foUow  in  succession  beyond  Karww 
m  the  Saura  basin,  bne  of  the  most  important  is  Uhd-E^,  which  is  quite  as  ^ 
populous  as  the  marabut  town.  It  is  inliabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Qhenenma,  or 
GhenAnema  tribe,  the  Rlnema  of  Rohlfs.  a  Mussulmsn  community  noted  for  its 
indifferent  observance  of  the  prescribed  rites.  The  Rhamadan  fast  is  kept  by  them 
not  in  their  own  persons,  but  by  pr«3qr,  the  custom  being  to  hire  substitutes 
wiUing  to  mortify  the  flesh  on  their  behalf  for  a  oonddemtion.  Most  of  them  are 
wretohedly  poor,  krgdy  supporting  themselves  by  plunder,  for  nearly  aU  the 
cultivated  tracts  in  this  valley  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  opulent  owners.  The 
absorption  of  the  Lmd  in  great  domains  is  the  curse  of  flieee  oases,  as  of  sp  many 

more  civilised  regions.  ,  .      , ,       ,  i.^^i       *^ 

The  area  of  arable  knd  might  here  be  greatiy  enlarged,  lor  although  Uttle  water 
is  visible  in  the  channel  of  the  Seura,  the  central  parts  are  at  leest  always  mwst, 
and  the  underground  reservoirs  might  easUy  be  tapped  by  sinking  wells  a  few  f^t 
deep  along  its  bed.  Even  below  Ulad-Raffa,  the  sandstone  hills  hemming  m  the 
stream,  and  whose  base  forms  a  sort  of  barrage,  drive  the  water  to  the  surface.    In 

this  defile,  says  Fum-el-Badnk,  are  situated  some  gueltas,  or  permanent  meres, 
always  flooded  with  a  fluid,  which  although  somewhat  brackish  is  nevertheless 

drinkable.  .    '  ^^^ 

South  of  the  gorge  some  fogarats,  fed  by  the  subterranean  waters,  have  be«i 
successfully  sunk  in  several  places,  and  vast  marshy  traoto  occupy  tjie  depresaons 
between  tiie  sandhilU  lying  to  tiie  west  of  tiie  Wed  Saura.  One  of  ihese  seUcUs 
is  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  El-  Ugimrta,  peopled  by  branches  of  the  Bewtor 
and  Zenata  tribes.  Farther  west,  about  midway  between  Wed  Saura  «id  T^e^ 
another  sebkha  is  skirted  by  an  oasis  containing  five  or  six  thousand  palms,  dotti^ 
with  the  hamlets  of  Jafte/fcc^.  11*1. 

South  of  the  great  Ghirara  sebkha,  the  oases  are  gtouped  mo»  closely  k.jDther 
fetween  the  western  escai^aefits  of  the  plateau  and  course  of  the  Wed  Saura, 
whiph  here  takes  the  name  of  Mes«»ud.  Here  the  Augwerut  (^«»8][«;«*' 
ggwerut)  oasis,  inhabited  by  the  Kenafra  and  the  Had  Abd-el-MdaMril^J 
stretohes  for  about  18  miles  along  the  foot  of  e  range  of  heights  piereed  with 
underground  galleries  and  wells.  The  chief  town  comprises  two  distinct  quarters, 
8ha!*«fmiA.  the  smwya  of  BiS  AMm-. 
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ULLTXLIN— HDIKELT— mSALAH. 

^The  TsaWt  oasis,  although  lew  extensive,  enjoys  greatw  commercial  and 
ttrategio  importance,  thanks  to  it.  situation  on  the  great  caravan  route.  Brinken,  its 
capital,  IS  still  one  of  the  most  populous  towns  in  Twat.  although  in  the  year  1848 
durmg  a  civil  war  between  the  oases  it  lost  half  of  its  inhabitants  and  palm  groves' 
.  Towards  the  south  foUow  in  succession  the  oases  of  Sba,  Buda,  and  Timmi  At 
the  time  of  Rohlfe'  visit,  the  group  of  twenty  hamlets  constituting  Timmi  was 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  whole  of  Twat  Adrar,  its  capital,  which  possesses  a 
permanent  market,  enjoys  this  advantage  in  common  with  Timimun  in  the  Gurara 
A-tnot,  and  the  town  of  TamentU,  which  lies  6  miles  &rther  south,  at  the  farther 
sad©  of  a  saline  depression  where  no  water  is  ever  ooUected. 

Tamma^  the  Urgest  town  in  Twat,  forms  an  independent  republic,  administered 
hy  a  jemAa.  or  assembly  of  notables,  and  a  sheikh.  The  population  is  not  only 
Mussulman,  but  mainly  composed  of  a  TaiWya  confraternity,  which  sends  ito 
offemgs  regularly  to  the  Sherif  of  Wezam  in  Marocco.  Nevertheless,  the 
uAahitaats  of  Tamentit  are  of  Jewish  descent,  like  those  of  several  other  dis- 
tnots  m  Twat.  Forcibly  converted  into  fierce  Mohammedan  famitics,  and  ahnost 
M«mUated  to  the  Negro  type  by  the  intermixture  of  races,  they  have  at  least 
presenred  their  Hebrew  origin,  the  characteristic  quaUties  of  tact  in  the  administra- 
tion of  aflairs,  and  much  skiU  in  the  exercise  of  aU  the  industries.  Their  jeweUers, 
armoury  locksmith^  boot  and  shoe  makers.  «id  tailors,  have  opened  workshops 
m  fee  bMWtt,  and  the  quality  of  their  ware  yields  in  no  respect  <«  that  of  their 
brethren  m  the  large  towns  of  Algeria  a^d  Marocco. 

TllLULIN— TlDIKKLl^— InSALAH. 

uJ^  ^,  «>«rtya  'i  of  the  dtadel  at  Tamentit  the  natives  show  with  pride  a 

-tone  fbUen  from  hmven,"  a  bkck  polished  block,  which  is  pwbably  a  meteorite. 

AccoTdmg  to  the  local  tradition,  it  was  formerly  a  mass  of  soUd  silver,  but  was 

afti^ards  changed  to  iron,  douViecs  in  consequence  of  the  depravity  of  mankind. 

Smithof  Tamentit  wherethec^stakethenameofTwatinamorespeoialsense 
ttie  plantatocms  m^,  grouped  ua^or  {^m  general  denominations  of  BladSaUand  Blad 
Keggan.  ihey  'itj  mntamA  sorithw^r?,  alo:ig  the  course  of  the  Wed  Mtasaud  m 
&r  aP  nm-nrnd  TmriH,-f^  the  'm^nm^<d  another'wed  descending  from  the 
ear  a  pkteaux.  Thi«  district  i,  ..^e  of  the  m^  denselj.  inhabited  in  the  whole 
region  of  p.^  grebes  But  farther  on  «U  culilyatm  gives  place  to  the  desert,  in 
^e  midst  of  wkvch  the  river  disappears,  either  absorbed  in  a  saline  dep,««io„.  as 
I^hlfo  was  assured  by  the  uatives  of  Twat,  or  else  in  a  gorgo  through  which  it 
^eets.  junction  with  the  Tegha^ert.  eiiote  sti««m  flowing  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Ahaggar  highhmds. 

Afloor^g  to  MM.  Pouyaniie  arid  Sabatier,  who  have  collected  reports  from  a 

fjrr"  f  *^*  '°»«*Wt«nts,  tids  wttteroourse,  interrupted  only  by  a  range  of 

wndhdl.  w^^may  be  ta™«ad  in  J^  tfegg  two  hours,  would  appear  to  belong  to 

the  fluTial  basin  of  the  Niger,  its  confluence  with  that  river  being  through  a 

wweession  of  marshy  deprewsions  alternately  dry  and  flooded.     But  in  this  dLo- 
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tion  there  are  no  more  human  habitationB,  nothing  being  met  except  at  long 
intervals  the  camping-grounds  of  the  Tuareg  nomads.  Such  are  Jusmt,  Timittau 
and  some  other  places,  where  a  little  water  can  be  had. 

The  groups  of  oases,  however,  begin  again  east  of  the  Twat  district  properly  so 
called,  beyond  an  intervening  stony  trat .  about  7  miles  broad.  Here  are  grouped 
the  settlements  of  Tidikelt,  Auiqf,  Titt,  and  Akebli,  the  kst-named  noted  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sahara  as  a  market  for  black  slaves,  and  as  a  general  rendezvous  for 
travellers  and  caravans  proceeding  southwards  to  the  Sudan.  In  the  neighbour  > 
hood  are  some  alum  mines,  worked  hy  the  natives. 

In  this  district  the  most  important  palm  groves  are  those  of  Insafah  (the  Ain- 
Salah,  or  "Fountain  of  Peace  "  of  the  Arabs),  which  lie  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Tidikelt  oasis.    Here  several  villages  follow  from  north  to  south  along  the 
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isbkha  at  the  foot  of  a  renge  of  sandhills,  which  skirts  the  east  side  ^ 
the  sab.  .e.  An  underground  channel  tapj«d  by  wells,  in  which  is  collected  ^ 
watc'.  oozing  through  the  sands,  yields  a  sufficient  supply  for  Replantations.  The 
MT'i  ol  cultivated  land  has  even  recently  been  greatly  extended  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  sebkha  and  of  soj.  ■  unp  c.^uctive  thioketr?  of  shrubs. 

In  Twat,  as  in  tho  vest  of  the  Sal.  -a,  the  land  belongs  to  whoever  siitkt  a  well, 
keeps  it  in  repair,  ar  I  "  quickens  "  the  >>oiL  Bit  works  of  this  sort  can  be  under- 
taken only  by  the  whole  tribe  acting  in  concert,  or  by  the  more  powerful  chiefs,  who 
can  employ  forced  or  voluntary  tabour.  In  the  Insalah  oaids  the  eastern  of  great 
domains  generally  prevails.  The  sheikh  and  other  members  ^  his  ftanily  <«m 
severally  many  thousands  of  palms,  and  surround  themselves  with  hundreds  of 
retainers,  who  eat  their  bread  and  champioo  their  oauBe.     In  Twat,  however,  &iaj» 
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are  also  some  small  hoklings,  which  are  highly  cultivated,  and  as  thriftily  admmis* 
twed  as  the  arable  lands  in  the  Tang^tse-Eiang  valley. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Insalah  oasis  is  situated  the  village  of  MeUana  or 
WUam,  to  which  M.  Soleillet  penetrated  in  the  year  1873.  But  the  chief  centre 
<A  population,  Ksar-el-Arab,  or  Esor-el-Arb,  lies  farther  south.  Here  resides  the 
sheikh,  a  very  potent  personage,  thanks  to  his  great  wealth,  to  the  heroic  traditions 
oi  the  Bujuda  family,  of  which  he  is  the  representative,  to  the  patronage  he  is  able  to 
exercise  over  the  neighbouring  Tuareg  tribes,  and  to  the  pro'^^ction  he  affords  to 
passing  caravans. 

AlR,   AND  CJOUNTET   OF  THB  AwBLLIMlDBN   BeRBEBS* 

In  the  centre  of  the  r^on  rtretohing  frcnn  the  Tibesti  highlands  westwards  to 
the  greut  bend  of  the  Niger,  rise  the  uplands  of  Air  (in  Arabic  Ahir*),  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sandy  wastes  and  rocky  plateaux,  and  forming  a  distinct  orographvs 
system,  with  its  main  axis  disposed  in  the  directiim  from  north  to  south.  This 
nigged  region,  the  Ashen  or  AImwu  of  the  Negroes  and  undoubtedly  the  Agesimba 
of  Ptolemy,  has  hitherto  been  vidted  only  by  one  European  expedition,  that 
conducted  by  Bichardson,  Bartib,  and  Ovorweg  in  the  year  1860.  These  explorers, 
advandng  southwards  from  Bhit,  had  cnMsed  the  central  crest  of  the  Sahara  by 
the  jagged  Azjar  plateau  and  the  gorge  of  Egueri.  Thai  leaving  the  region  of 
sandstone  formations,  they  entered  that  of  tiie  granites,  taking  a  south-westerly 
and  southern  direction  in  order  to  reach  the  wells  of  Ariu,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant watering-places  in  the  desert.  Here  converge  all  the  main  routes  from 
Qhadamw,  Tilwsti,  Twat,  and  Agades.  On  the  level  phiin  are  sunk  four  wells, 
yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  ferruginous  and  of  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
.  Tw<$  of  tiiese  wells  belong  to  the  Assjar  Tuar^,  while  the  two  others  are  regarcM 
as  the  property  of  the  natives  of  Air.  According  to  an  intertribal  convention, 
which,  however,  is  no  longer  olMierved,  the  respective  owners  of  the  waters  are 
bound  to  refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility  beyond  the  limits  of  &eir  own  territories. 
It  was  south  of  the  Une  of  demarcation,  ctmsequoitly  in  the  Air  dcnnain,  that 
Barth  and  his  fellow-travellers,  although  under  llie  protection  of  Mohammedan 
escorts,  were  attadced  and  plundered  by  the  Azjars,  in  violation  of  the  tcnrms  ol 
this  agreMuent.  ' 

The  Air  higUands  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  From  the  Tidlk 
Talley,  opening  to  the  north-west  ol  the  noriiiem  group  of  hills,  like  a  moat  encir- 
cling a  dtedel,  as  far  as  the  Baghsen  mountains,  southern  limit  of  the  whole 
region,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  about  120  miles.  From  east  to  west  the 
breadth  iwies  from  40  to  t'9  miles,  while  ^e  superficial  area  of  the  whole  system 
may  be  eiitimated  at  6,000  square  milea.  6  ^anite  appears  to  be  the  prevailing 
fonnation,  although  Bart&  and  his  companions  also  noticed  some  sandstones,  aud 
in  these  highlands,  a£  well  as  in  those  of  Tibesti,  some  basalt  rocks  also  occur. 

Bising  in  tfie  midst  of  the  Saharian  plains,  which  here  lie  at  a  mean  eleva^on 
of  frcnn  1,600  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  heights  of  Air  exceed,  in  some  of 
•^iOlir,  &Mamo%  1l>nt  deigns 
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their  crests,  an  absolute  altitude  of  5,000  feet  The  loftiest  peek,  towering  in 
pyramidal  form  towards  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  system,  is  Mount 
Tengik  or  Timg^,  to  which  Barth  assigns  an  estimated  height  of  from  5,500  to 
6,000  feet.  Towards  the  centre  is  Motmt  Eghellat,  with  an  altitude  of  perhaps 
4,400  feet ;  and  the  two  terminal  groups  of  Doghem  and  Baghsen  attain  at  least 
the  same  elevation.  While  traversing  a  de^  gorge  along  the  foot  of  the  basaltic 
Doghem  rocks,  Barth  at  firat  supposed  that  this  mountain  was  even  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  orographic  system. 

In  the  interior  and  round  the  opntonr  of  the  Air  highlands  there  nowhere 
occur  any  upland  valleys  comparable  to  those  of  the  European  Aljnne  r^ons. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  savage  gorges  and  ravines  developing  a  sort  of  shebka, 
or  "thread,"  like  the  beds  of  the  torrents  in  the  Mzab  country.  But  these 
ravines,  which  are  flushed  by  foaming  waters  after  the  l|eavy  rain&lls  of  September 
and  October,  do  not  form  river  banns  lower  down.  They  either  disappear,  absorbed 
in  the  vast  sandy  wastes  or  in  the  surrounding  haroadas,  or  else  end  abruptly  in 
some  rocky-  cirque,  where  the  rain  water,  collected  in  temporary  lakes,  gradually 
evaporates. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Air  uplands  present  the  general  aspect  of  mountain 
masses  which  the  running  waters  have  not  yet  out  into  a  regular  range,  with  its 
lateral  ridges,  offiihoots,  and  transverse  valleys.  Hence,  as  in  Feszan,  the  depres- 
sions  are  the  only  spaces  available  for  cultivation,  the  intermediate  oli&  prefionting 
nothing  but  arid  es(»rpmoat8. 


Flora,  Fauna,  and  iNRABrrANTS  of  Aik. 

In  their  vegetation  the  Air  highlands  are  not  an  exclusively  Sahariaa  region* 
some  of  the  pLants  here  flourishing  already  attesting  the  prcadmity  of  Sudan.  The 
more  fertile  hollows  are  clothed  wiih  veritable  forests,  in  which  varieties  of  the 
mimosa  family  form  the  prevailing  feature.  Thickets  of  the  dOm-palm  are  also 
common,  while  the  grazing-grounds  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  occupy  themselves  yrUh  the  breeding  not  only  of  camek  but  also  of 
zebus,  which  are  used  both  as  mounts  and  as  beasts  of  burden.  On  all  the  grassy 
heights  goats  browse-  in  multitudes;  but  there  are  no  sheep,  and  horses  are 
extremely  rare. 

Most  of  the  villages  have  tbeir  cluster  of  date-trees  and  their  Adds  of  millet 
(pennitetum  typhoideum);  but  the  tracts  brought  iindw  (mltivation  are  far  less 
extensive  than  might  be  the  case.  While  in  Sudan  the  ground  is  carefully  tilled 
with  the  hoe  and  weeded,  the  few  natives  of  Air  who  occupy  themsdvee  witii 
apiculture  still  make  use  of  the  plough.  The  grefit  majority  of  the  "  Asbenava," 
as  they  are  called,  devote  themselves  to  stock-breeding  and  to  trade,  relying  to  a 
great  extefit  on  the  inhabitants  of  ^udan  for  the  necessary  supply  of  cereals. 

The  lion,  which  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  eastern  highlands  ot  the 
Sahara,  is  still  frequently  met  in  Absen,  and  occasionally  even  in  packs.  It 
belongs  apparently  to  a  different  species  from  that  of  Senegal,  being  dejstitute  ol 
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mane.  Mke  the  variety  still  surviving  in  Western  India..  The  leopard,  although 
less  common,  is  more  feared  by  the  natives.  Hysenas  are  very  rare,  while  the 
jackal  prowls  in  numerous  packs  round  all  the  camping-grounds.  The  wild  boar 
has  its  hiir  in  the  thickets,  and  monkeys  boldly  venture  amid  the  clumps  of  trees 
in  close  proximity  to  the  human  habitations. 

Various  species  of  antelopes,  some  indigenous  in  Northern  Sahara,  some 
originally  from  Sudan,  roam  over  the  surrounding  plains,  and  penetrate  into  the 
mountain  gorges.  The  feathered  tribe  is  represented  only  by  a  small  number  of 
■peoies,  but  each  species  by  myriads  of  individuals.  Of  the  species  the  most 
common  are  the  turtledove  and  guinea-fowL  Although  rektively  to  the  rest  of 
the  Sahara,  the  Air  uplands  may  be  said  to  abomid  in  animal  life,  they  might  be 
ahnost  described  as  a  lifeless  region  compared  with  the  southern  lone  of  steppes 
bordering  on  the  Sudan,  and  separated  from  Ashen  by  the  bare  and  arid  Abadarjen 
pktean.  These  steppes,  says  Barth,  are  the  true  home  of  the  giraffe,  and  of  the 
beautiful  long-homed  leucoryx  antelope ;  here  the  ortrioh  is  met  in  krge  flocks, 
and  the  ground  is  burrowed  in  long  galleries  by  the  earth-hog  (orj«<wt?piw«tt«^ 
an  aiiimal  which  never  leaves  its  hole  in  the  daytime,  and  is  consequently  rarely 
wen  by  the  natives. 

Like  its  flora  and  fauna,  the  native  population  of  Air  gives  evidence  of  the 
oonttant  Btruggle  and  crossing  of  species  between  Ha  Sahara  and  Sudan.  In  this 
debatable  knd  between  the  two  regions,  the  Berber  and  Negro  races  have  L  ^ 
contended  for  the  supremacy.  The  ancient  Goberawa,  who  are  traditionaUy 
said  to  have  been  its  former  masters,  would  appear  to  have  been  bhick  Berbers, 
constituting  one  of  the  aristocratic  families  of  the  Negro  Haussa  nation.  These 
seem  to  have  hem  followed  by  other  oonqneron  of  Berber  origin,  descending  from 
the  northern  highhmds.  Such  wew  the  Kel-Ohares,  that  is  to  say,  "People  of 
Gheres,"  and  the  Itissan,  who  ara  classed  by  Ibn-Khaldun  amongst  the  tribes  of 
the  powerful  Sanheja  confederation. 

But  all  these  former  invaders  are  now  ranked  amongst  the  vanquished.  Driven 
from  the  Air  highlands  during  the  firet  half  of  the  present  century,  they  withdrew 
in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  south-western  plains,  here  occupying  a  territory 
ceded  to  them  by  the  AweUimide?i  confederacy.  The  Kel-Gheres  and  Itissan  tribes 
aro  distinguished  amongst  the  Berber  peoples  especiiOly  for  their  strength,  beauty, 
and  graoefuj  carriage.  The  complexion  is  comparatively  speaking  fair,  and  they 
pride  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  Wood.  They  have  also  a  great  reputation 
for  courage,  and  although  far  less  numerous  than  the  present  occupants  of  the 
Ashen  upknds,  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Being  nearly  all  horsemen,  whereas 
their  hereditary  foes  mostly  employ  camels  in  the  battiefield.  Warriort  mounted 
(HI  horsea  have  naturally  mudh  greater  freedom  of  action,  and  can  manoeuvre  far 
more  rapidly  than  those  iiring  ihe  clumsy  "  ship  of  the  desert." 

The  present  rulera  of  Air,  or  Asben,  called  Asbenava  (Asbenawa)  by  the 
Sudanese  peoples,  give  themselves  the  designation  of  Kel-Owi,  that  is,  "Men  of 
Owi,"  from  a  plaoo  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of  their  race,  but  the  site  of  which  has 
net  yet  been  determined  by  the  historian.    They  are  undoubtedly  of  Berber  origin. 
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and  their  home  Hes  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Air.  They  even  form  part  of  the 
famous  Aurftghen  nation,  and  might  almost  claim  to  U  Albicans  m  a  pre- 
eminent  sense,  if  it  be  true,  as  many  learned  authoritiee  .  appo"^.  hat  the  name  of 
the  continent  has  been  taken  from  these  AurAghen,  or  Aurighas. 

But,  however  this  be.  the  AurAghen  «re  not  ox  pure  Berber  stock.  According 
to  the  local  tradition,  the  Kel-Owi  undertook  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  about  the 
year  1740,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  black  natives ;  an  alliance  was  ev^  contracted 
with  them,  the  Berber  chief  engaging  for  himself  and  his  posten^  diat  the  head 
of  the  new  dynasty  should  always  marry  a  black  wife.  Most  of  h.s  followers  did 
the  same,  and  at  present  the  Kel-Owi,  while  remaining  Aw^aim  4en,  or  "veiled, 
Uke  the  other  Tuaregs,  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  daik  complexion.  In  their 
features  also,  as  well  as  in  their  moral  quaUties,  they  betray  a  marked  resemWance 
to  the  Haussa  Negroes  of  Sudan.  Like  th^  they  are  of  a  bright  cheerM  dis- 
position,  kind  and  friendly  to  strangers.  Theraceofslave«  ha.  mingled  with  that 
S^^men.  say  the  Tuaregs.  who  have  preserved  the  purity  of  ^  blood,  and  who 

give  to  the  Kel-Owi  the  opprobrious  name  of  Ikehm,  or  "  Shiver"  ^ 

The  Auraghiye,  or  old  Berber  knguage,  spoken  by  them,  has  aUo  been 
corrupted  by  a  miiture  of  Haussa  words  and  expressions,  and  moat  of  the  Kel-Owi 
even  speak  both  hm^ges.  Some  amongst  these  Berbers  have  eym  forgotten 
altogether  their  mother-tongue.  Such  are  the  people  of  Agades,  m  the  region 
«outh.we«t  from  Air,  who  are  comprised  within  the  zone  of  Songhai  (Sonhrai) 
speech,  the  Negro  hmguage  Qurrent  in  Timbuktu. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  matriarchal  customs  have  been  preserved  amongst 
the  Kel-Owi  Berbers.  In  Asben  the  husband  does  not  lead  the  bride  to  his  home, 
but  follows  her  to  that  of  her  parents.  Property  aUK>  and  power  are  tranrautt»d 
not  from  father  to  son,  bat  in  the  female  line  f rom,4ii»  ««cle  to  the  sister's  son. 
Analogous  custoniB  »ir«  retained  amongst  some  other  Berber  tribes,  aa  weU  as  amongst 

th*  Negro  populations  of  Sudan. 

TOPQpRAPHY  OF  AlB. 

Sc/«/?o^  and  mtaghoda,  the  two  northern  viUages  of  Air,  inhabited  ^by 
marabuts,  are  mare  coUections  of  hovels  covered  with  the  foliage  of  the  dton-palm, 
which  has  here  its  northern  limit.  Although  the  residence  of  a  «»con^ 
amanokal,  TinteUmt  is  ^ttle  better  in  appearance.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1.920 
feet  on  a  w^  by  which  the  Timge  mountains  are  completdy  separated  from  the 
southern  Boundai  group.  In  the  neighbourhood  dwell  the  noblest  famflies  of  the 
Kel-Owi  nation.  The  TinteUust  ralley  is  described  by  Barth  as  a  broad  sandy 
channel,  bare  of  herbage  and  only  lined  with  bushes  along  its  bolder.    Atthetmie 

of  his  visit  it  was  the  residence  of  the  powerful  chief  Annur,  and  a  Uttle  fa^er 
south  stands  the  sandhill  selected  as  the  camping-ground  of  «ie  English  expedition. 
Doubtless  this  sandhiU  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Aibemwra  as 
the  "  EngUsh  Hill,"  or  the  «•  Hill  of  the  Christians."  t 

•  Gantte,  "  Origine  et  Migration  6m  prinoipalet  tribiM  de  rAfciqne." 

t  BarOi,  "  Trawli,"  i.  p.  84. 
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Tintellast  is  surpassed  in  population  by  two  other  places  in  Air :  to  the  south- 
east  Tafidet,  a  group  of  three  Tillages,  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  a  prince 
enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity ;  and  to  the  south-west  Anodi,  which  is 
said  to  haTC  been  formerly  a  Tery  large  town,  containing  about  a  thousand  houses 
and  seTen  mosques.  At  present  scarcely  more  than  eighty  of  its  houses  are 
inhabited. 
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Soutibi  of  tihis  place  the  caravan  route  passes  the  imposing  Mount  Tdiereta, 
whose  steep  slopes  terminate  in  a  double  oone.  The  route  then  skirts  the  west  side 
of  the  lottjr  Doghem  esoarfanents,  Ix^nd  which  it  penetrates  into  the  beautiful 
Audems  Ta^y,  pfobably  ^  nuMVt  smthein  i^oe  in  Central  AMoa  where  ihe 
{dough  i<  used.      Here  Barth  saw  three  slaves  yoked  to  a  plough  and  driven  like 
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oxen  by  their  master.  To  the  north  of  the  gorge  leading  from  the  valley,  a  gloomy 
cirque  of  rooks  ia  occupied  by  a  famoua  maid,  or  place  of  r  'cr,  a  pre-eminently 
holy  apot,  founded  to  commemorate  the  convenion  of  the  4gan  Hauasa  people  to 
the  faith  of  lalam.  The  sacred  enclosure  consists  of  s:  aes  regularly  disposed 
round  a  space  about  66  feet  long,  within  which  a  shady  aoada  marks  the  place 
where  the  imaum  raises  his  hand  in  prayer.  No  good  Mussulman  coming  from  the 
north  ever  neglects  to  offer  his  thanks  to  Allah  when  passing  by  this  msid  or 
makam,  which  is  known  throughout  the  Sahara  under  the  name  of  makam  esA- 
Skeikh  ben  Abd  el  Kerim,  the  "  Shrine  d  Sheikh  ben  Abd  the  Gracious." 

Formerly  the  capital  of  Aaben  was  Tinthamm,  a  dty  of  learned  men  and 
morohants,  now  mentioned  only  as  a  village  in  ruins.  Its  trade  and  population 
have  been  shifted  some  24  miles  farther  south,  to  the  famous  town  of  Agada,  the 
most  populous  in  the  whole  of  the  Sahara.  Aay  v  ling  to  Ae  local  tradition,  this 
pbuje  had  formerly  as  many  inhabitants  as  Tunis,  and  Barth's  careful  measure- 
xa&n'M  have  shown  that  the  superfidal  ar^  of  the  andent  city  was  large  enough  to 
contain  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  souls. 

The  epoch  of  the  great  prosperity  of  Agades  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  was  the  chief  mart  of  the  Saharian  border  zone, 
trading  directly  with  Timbuktu  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Sudan. 
Destroyed  by  the  Tuar^  at  the  end  of  the  \r^  century,  it  has  again  risen  from 
its  ruins,  and  at  the  time  of  Barth's  visit  oon  i  ned  from  six  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  inhabited  houses.  Hie  total  poj^tion  is  at  present  about  sevwi 
thousand,  inch'  '^ing  the  family  chiefs  and  traders,  and  others  visiting  the  place  m. 
business.  Foregn  merohants  are  also  setUed  at  Agades,  especially  natives  of 
Twat,  the  most  skUful  dealers  in  the  Sahara.  They  are  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  retail  trad^  and  ^%  broke-s  in  C'^*mecti«i  with  the  importation  ol  cereals  from 
the  Sudan.  The  diverse  r ;  -  ci  inhaHtants  and  their  varied  c(«imercial 
relations  with  all  the  surrou  v  g  kuds  have  made  Agades  a  polyglot  dty,  where 
are  currently  .  poken  th  /  righiye  (Berber),  Haussa,  and  Songhai  hmguages. 
Arabic  is  scarcely  under^o>(id,»  exc^  by  the  lettered  dasses,  who  form  here  a 
numerous  corporali  n.  Nearly  three  hundred  children  attend  the  mosques,  where 
their  instruction  is  mainly  confined  to  the  redtatiim  of  verses  from  the  TLotm- 

Agades  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  26,000  feet,  on  the  edge  of  a  sandstone  md 
granite  pkteau,  whose  waters,  springing  from  great  depths,  yield  a  certain  quantity 
of  salt.  In  several  quarters  tiie  town  presents  the  aspect  of  a  heap  of  ruins, 
mounds  condsting  excludvely  jof  refuse  and  debris  surrounding  many  of  the 
inhabited  houses.  The  only  remarkable  monument  in  the  place  is  the  "  Tower," 
pre-eminently  so-called,  about  96  feet  high,  and  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a 
minaret  and  a  watch-tower.  The  shaft  bulges  ottt  towards  the  centre,  like  the 
trunk  of  a  deleb  palm-tree,  and  graduaUy  tapers  towards  the  summit,  where  it  is 
not  more  than  about  8  feet  in  width.  like  most  of  the  houses  in  Agades,  it  is 
built  entirely  of  clay,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  a  building  so  lofty  and  of  so  soft 
a  material,  its  four  waUs  are  united  by  thirtewi  kyers  of  boards  of  the  dftm-tree, 
crossing  the  whole  tower  in  its  entire  length  and  width,  and  projeotiug  on  each 
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ADGHAGH. 

side  from  3  to  4  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  the  only  moans  of  getting 
to  the  top. 

Agades  has  but  few  industries,  and  these  are  mostly  left  to  the  women.  They 
do  all  the  leather  work  and  weave  all  the  rugs,  and  the  cheese  made  by  them  is 
highly  prized  throughout  the  Sahara.  The  local  trade  is  still  very  active,  the 
transport  of  salt  especially  forming  an  important  branch  of  the  business  of  the 
place.  By  the  Kel-Gheres  and  other  Berber  tribes  of  the  district  are  organised 
all  the  caravans,  which  have  to  proceed  to  Bilma  for  the  supply  and  afterwards 
convey  it  to  the  Sudan,  where  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  thousand  to  sixty 
thousaad  cowries  per  camel-load.  The  salt  caravan  never  numbers  less  than  three 
thousand  camels.  At  the  time  of  Barth's  visit  the  medium  of  exchange  in  the 
Agades  market  was  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  shells  nor  bales  of  cloth,  but  only 
the  grains  of  millet  (penniaetum).  But  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  great 
explorer  traversed  this  region;  and  forty  years  often  see  many  changes  in  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  a  people. 

Adohagh. 

West  of  Air,  and  beyond  the  steppes  inhabited  by  the  Kel-0heres  and  Itissan 
Berbers,  a  region  of  uplands,  never  yet  visited  by  a  single  European  traveller, 
occupies  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  80,000  square  miles.  Its  very  name  of 
Adghagh,  or  Adrar,  makes  it  probable  that  this  vast  tract  does  not  consist  of  a 
series  of  level  or  uniform  plateaux,  but  that  it  mhst  bo  intersected  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges.  Thesefhdghts,  formmg  a  group  of  highlands  comparable  to 
those  of  Ahaggar  and  Tibesk,  rise  to  the  north  and  north-eant  of  the  great  bend 
described  by  the  course  of  the  Niger  west  of  the  deep  sandy  valley,  through  which 
percolate  the  waters  of  the  Wed  Tafassasset,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ballul 
Basso  in  its  lower  course,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Niger. 

The  southern  dope  of  the  Adghagh  highlands  is  already  comprised  within  the 
«me  of  regular  rainfall.  Here  the  moisture-bearing  south  winds,  arrested  by  the 
mountain  ranges,  precipitate  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  often  in  the  form  of 
hail,  on  the  upland  valleys.  The  Adghagh  orographic  sjrstem  thus  belongs  in  its 
higher  regions  to  the  Sudan,  in  its  lower  slopes  to  the  Sahara. 

The  whole  district  abounding  in  pasture  lands  and  forest  vegetation  along  the 
river  vall«ys,  might  become  an  "  African  SwitzerUmd,"  adapted  not  only  for  camel- 
breeding,  but  also  for  cattle-farming.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  an  industrious 
peasantry  might  also  find  employment  in  cultivating  the  alluvial  tracts  at  the 
mouth  of  all  the  mountain  gorges.* 

But  at  present  the  country  is  in  the  po68e8«i<»i  of  the  Tuaregs,  whose  various 
tribes  are  comprised  under  the  general  designation  of  Awellimiden,  and  who, 
according  to  the  national  tradition,  came  originally  from  the  region  of  the  Saharian 
Sahel.     Their  ancestors  appear  to  have  roamed  over  the  western  plains,  inter- 

*  Poujnuuw,  "  Note  nir  ritobliamiMiit  de  la  oarta  de  la  ligion  oompxiao  antra  la  Tonat  et  Tim- 
boaotoo." 
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mingled  with  the  Ulad-Delim  nation,  with  whom  they  had  contracted  numerous 
alliances.  After  making  themselves  masters  of  che  Adghagh  highlands  and  of 
the  surrounding  plains,  they  united  with  other  Berber  or  with  Nigritian  tribes ; 
then  breaking  away  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  crossing  the  Niger,  they 
penetrated  far  into  the  Sudan,  where  they  reduced  more  than  one  Negro  kingdom. 
But  they  have  been  partly  subdued  in  their  turn,  at  least  in  an  ethnological  and 
linguistic  sense.  Many  have  been  assimilated  in  physical  appearance  to  the 
Haussa  Negroes,  while  their  Berber  speech  has  been  largely  affected  by  words  and 
expressions  borrowed  from  the  Nigritian  languages  of  Sudaa. 

Travellers  speak  vaguely  of  communities  not  yet  converted  to  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  who  ar6  supposed  to  occupy  the  Adghagh  uplands,  interspersed  amongst  the 
Awellimiden  tribes.  These  aborigines  take  the  name  of  Daggatun,  and  speak  the 
same  Berber  dialect  as  the  Tuaregs ;  but  their  complexion  is  lighter,  and  they 
marry  exclusively  amongst  themselves.  No  Targ^,  however  poor,  would  ever 
consent  to  g^ve  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  wealthiest  heir  of  the  Daggatons. 

These  pagans  have  no  rights  except  through  the  mediation  of  some  Targui 
patron,  who  in  return  for  their  tribute  consents  to  become  their  "  shield."  But 
when  the  tribe  sets  out  on  a  marauding  or  warlike  expedition,  the  Daggatuns 
become  the  shield,  being  always  placed  in  front.  According  to  the  Jewish 
traveller,  Mardochai,  these  retainers  of  the  Awellimi'len  are  Jews,  if  not  in  religion 
at  least  by  descent,  and  like  their  kindred  elsewhere,  occupy  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  retail  tra£Elc. 

Being  animated  by  little  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  remiss  in  the  observiinoe  of  the 
prescribed  prayers  and  fasts,  the  Awellimiden  have  neither  schools  nor  mosques. 
Their  religious  centre  is  in  the  Sudun,  their  marabuts  being  the  Bakkai  of 
Timbuktu,  to  whom  they  remit  their  offerings,  and  from  whom  they  receive  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  and  all  new  institutions.  Thus  the  ancient  matri* 
archal  custom,  according  to  which  the  inheritance  passes  to  the  sister's  sons,  haa 
now  been  abolished  among  the  marabuts  of  the  Awellimiden,  surviving  only  in 
the  civil  populati(m.  In  other  ^respects  the  usages  of  the  southern  Tuaregs  differ 
little  from  those  of  their  northern  kindred.  Like  them  they  dwell  in  leather  tents 
or  under  matting,  and  the  nation  is  divided  into  a  noble  class,  and  the  imrhad,  or 
caste  of  enslaved  workers.  Manual  labour  is  held  in  contempt,  and  their  chief 
occupation  is  incessant  warftire  with  their  neighbours,  whether  these  be  of  kindred 
stock,  like  the  Eel-Gheres  and  Itissan  tribes,  or  of  alien  race,  like  (he  riverain 
populations  of  the  Niger  Valley. 
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CH4PTER  XII. 

WESTEBN   SAHABA. 

lEST  of  the  transverse  depression  which  extends  from  the  southern 
limits  of  the  province  of  Oran  southwards  to  the  Niger,  and  which 
throughout  its  entire  length  is  probably  occupied  by  the  dried- 
up  bed  of  the  Messaura,  the  Sahara  nowhere  presents  any  promi- 
nent mountain  ranges  constituting  a  distinct  physical  region. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent  this  vast  tract,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of  over 
800,000  square  miles,  presents  nothing  but  an  everlasting  succession  of  dunes, 
depressions,  slightly  elevated  hamadas,  rocky  ridges  or  low  ranges  scarcely  any- 
where exceeding  1,600  feet  above  sea-level.  To  the  whole  of  this  western  section  of 
the  Sahara,  which  nevertheless  has  a  breadth  of  over  600  miles,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Wed  Saura  basin  apply  the  general  designation  of  Sahd,  or  "  ooastland,"  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  inland  extension  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  northern  division  of  this  Saharian  region  is  inainly  occupied  with  low 
plateaux  or  level  tracts  and  dunes,  the  hills  forming  unimportant  groups,  lost,  as  it 
were,  like  islets  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea  of  sands.  South  of  the  Wed  Draa 
the  caravan  routes  running  in  the  direction  of  Timbuktu  at  first  traverse  nothing 
but  hamadas  with  a  mean  elevation  of  from  1,260  to  1,300  feet,  and  mparated  from 
each  other  by  river  gorges,  all  inclined  towards  the  west.  The  surface  of  the 
plateaux  consists  almost  everywhere  of  paleozoic  formations  underlying  more  recent 
rooks,  which  by  erosion  have  been  cut  up  into  the'appearance  of  towers,  crenellated 
walls,  and  other  fantastic  forms.  Some  of  the  serirs  are  paved,  as  it  were,  with  a 
mosaic  floor  consisting  of  myriads  of  little  quartz,  agate,  opal,  and  chalcedony 
pebbles. 

The  lovim  Dunes— Juf—Adrar. 

South  of  these  plateaux  stretches,  like  a  marine  iolet,  the  great  erg  of  Iguidi, 
which  is  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  Athis  range,  that  is,  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  which  begins  in  sight  of  Twat,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wed  Saura 
basin.  At  the  point  where  the  traveller,  Lenz,  crossed  the  chain  of  dunes  east  of 
the  famous  Bel- Abbas  weU,  the  general  movement  of  the  sands  lies  ia  the  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east.    Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  trend,  judging 
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from  the  normal  disposition  of  the  dunes,  whose  long  incline  slopes  towards  the 
marine  wind,  while  the  more  abrupt  declivity  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
continent.  The  prevailing  atmospheric  current  in  this  region  is  a  sea-breeze 
derived  from  the  deviation  of  the  regular  trade-winds.  The  mean  height  of  the 
Iguidi  dunes  ranges  from  300  to  350  feet,  although  numerous  crests  rise  to  a 

Fig.  203.— Routes  of  tbb  Grief  Explobxbb  in  tkx  WEerrxBH  Sahaba. 
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still  greater  elevation.     Throughout  the  sands   are   disseminated   litde   hlaok 
particles,  or  rather  crystals,  derived  from  the  disintegrated  rooks. 

South  of  the  chain  of  sandhills  follow  the  £l-£glab  mountains,  oonsisting  of 
granite  and  porphyry  masses,  which  rise  to  heights  of  froni  1,000  to  1,300  feet 
above  the  plains — ^heights  which  apfiear  prodigious  in  contrast  with  the  dead 
uniformity  of  the  surrounding  waste.  Farther  east  stretches  to  an  unknown 
distance  the  danf^erous  Tanezruft  >egion,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  caravans  owing 
to  the  general  abaence  of  water.  But  towards  the  south  winds  the  bed  of  a  torrent,/ 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Wed  Sus,  like  tlie  river  oa  the  Marocco  frontier,  and 
which  oooasionpAly  presents  to  the  traveller's  gaze  a  Hleiider  liquid  streak. 
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South  of  this  Saharian  Wed  Sua,  other  dreary  wastes  have  still  to  be  traversed, 
forming  a  vast  sea"  of  sands,  which  is  prolonged  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  the  west.  This  region  is  indicated  on  the  maps  by  the  name  of  Juf ,  or 
"  Depression,"  although  Lenz  heard  no  mention  of  this  term,  except  as  applied  to 
a  ravine  or  small  watercourse  known  as  the  Wed-el- Juf .  Possibly  the  Juf  may  be 
less  elevated  towards  the  west,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  falls  any- 
where below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence  the  project  put  forward  by  the 
English  specidator,  Donald  Mackenzie,  of  cutting  a  canal  in  order  to  create  in  this 
region  an  "inland  sea,"  with  an  estimated  superficial  area  of  225,000,000  acres,  or 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  France,  is  based  on  a  flight  of  the  imagination  destitute  of 
the  least  geographical  foundation.* 

The  region  of  the  Juf  is  the  least  known  section  of  the  Western  Sahara,  and 
like  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  extreme  east,  it  still  remains  a  blank  space  on  our 
maps.  This  vast  wilderness,  covering  an  extent  of  over  120,000  sqxiare  mUea, 
has  hitherto  been  traversed  by  no  European  explorer,  nor  crossed  by  any  caravan 
route. 

Wwt  of  the  Juf  and  of  the  dreaded  Maghter  dunes,  the  monotony  of  the 
desert  is  broken  by  a  group  of  rooky  heights,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Adrar 
(Adorer),  or  the  "Mountain,"  has  been  applied,  as  to  so  many  similar  eminences 
in  the  Berber  country.  But  this  "  mountain  "  of  the  Western  Sahara,  which  is 
more  specially  known  by  the  designation  of  Temar,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
other  Adrars  of  Mauritania  and  the  central  regions  of  the  desert.  It  is  in  fact 
little  more  than  a  mere  stony  tract  connected  towards  its  southern  extremity  with 
the  ru£^  plateaux  of  Tagant,  and  rising  hers  and  there  to  heights  of  from  260 
to  300  feet  above  the  surrounding  sandy  wastes.  According  to  the  statement  made 
to  M.  Masqueray  by  three  young  pilgrims  from  Adrar,  it  is  "  a  long  island  hemmed 
in  between  sandy  plains,  which  present  the  appearance  of  a  sea,  and  whose  restless 
surface  rolls  away  like  the  ocean  waves."  t  But  these  sandy  spaces,  above  which 
rises  the  "mountain,"  would  seem  to  stand  at  a  considerable  altitude,  at  least  if  the 
statement  can  be  credited  that  at  the  declivity  of  the  El-Aksabi  pla+cau,  to  the 
north  of  Adrar,  the  outer  escarpments  present  elevations  of  from  1,350  to  1,650  feet. 
During  the  descent  down  these  abr  i  J;  inclines,  the  camels  often  stumble,  and 
rolling  over,  get  killed  at  the  foot  of  tne  ^iiff. 

Several  other  eminences,  either  isolated  or  developing  continuous  ranges,  are 
scattered  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Adrar  heights.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  eminences,  which  are  composed  mainly  of  stratified  sandstones,  are  the  rocks 
of  El-GuenAter,  that  is  to  say,  the  "Bridges"  or  "Archways,"  situated  about 
midway  between  Adrar  and  the  Wed  Draa  Valley.  They  consist  of  basalt  cli£fs, 
betwecai  which  huge  blocks  remain  suspended,  like  the  keystones  of  immense 
vaulted  roofs  or  arches. 

West  of  Adrar  the  highest  group  is  the  so-caUed  Adrar  Settuf,  or  "  Shell  Moun- 
tain," round  which  is  developed  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  Saharian  coast- 

*  l>uca!d  Maokeiudfi,  "  The  Iboding  of  tlw  Sabara." 
t  "  BuUetin  of  tlw  Pteto  CkxiamwoW  G«og«phioal  Society,"  Maio^ 
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line  between  Cape  Berbas  and  Cape  Blano.  The  coast  itself  is  here  formed  of 
slightly  elevated  cliffs,  alao  containing  many  fossil  shells  belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  species  which  still  survive  in  the  surrounding  waters. 

North  of  Adrar  Settuf  stretch  the  vast  plains  of  Tiris,  forming  a  kind  of  granite 
floor  pierced  here  and  there  by  sharp  rocks,  "  which  serve  as  observatories  for  men 
and  moufflons."  The  sand  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  granite 
supports  an  aromatic  vegetation  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  camels. 

Rivers  of  the  Western  Sahara. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  of  the  zone  of  reg^ular  tropical  rains  secures 
for  the  Western  Sahara  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  this  region  from 
being  entirely  destitute,  if  not  of  a  fully  developed  hydrogpraphic  system,  at  least 
of  some  intermittent  streams  and  watercourses.  South  of  the  Wed  Draa,  which 
receives  a  considerable  number  of  lateral  affluents,  another  torrent  drains  in  the 
direction  of  the  Atlantic,  terminating  in  a  large  mouth  between  the  cliffs,  which 
has  been  named  the  Boca  Grande  by  the  fishermen  from  the  Canary  Islands 
frequenting  this  coast.  This  is  the  Wed  Shibica  of  the  Arabs,  and  here  probably 
stood  the  ancient  Spanish  settlement  of  Santa-Cruz  de  Mar-Fequefia.  At  this 
point  Mackenzie  proposed  to  begin  cutting  the  canal  which  was  to  convey  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  across  the  intermediate  waterparting  into  the  imaginary  depression 
of  the  Juf,  and  thus  flood  the  Sahara.  About  180  or  200  miles  from  the  sea  there 
certainly  exists  a  watershed  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  whence  the  rain 
waters  flow  in  one  direction  through  independent  channels  seawards,  in  the  other 
descend  towards  the  south-east.  In  this  direction  they  disappear  beneath  the 
Iguidi  dunes,  beyond  which  they  again  come  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs 
and  little  gueUas,  that  is  to  say,  small  meres  and  saline  basins. 

South  of  the  Boca  Grande,  the  oidy  river  valley  of  any  great  extent  is  the 
Sakiet-el-Homra,  or  "  Bed  Watercourse,"  which  has  sometimes  been  designated 
as  the  official  limit  of  Marooco,  although  really  lying  some  300  miles  beyond  the 
true  frontier  of  the  empire.  ' 

The  Adrar  heights  thomselves  also  possess  an  independent  hydrographio  ^stem, 
althovgh  certainly  of  very  linuted  extent.  The  chain  of  hills  skirting  the  east  side 
of  this  group  of  eminences  sends  down  supplies  sufficient  to  feed  two  rivers,  both 
of  which  flow  in  the  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  that  is,  parallel  with 
the  main  axis  of  Adrar.  The  northern  stream  comes  to  an  end  in  a  depression 
where  its  waters  spread  out  and  evaporate;  yet  it  seems  to  be  continued  by  the 
southern  stream,  both  having  their  origin  in  the  same  valley.  This  watercourse, 
on  whose  banks  are  concentrated  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Adrar,  escapes 
from  the  region  of  highlands,  ultimately  losing  itself  in  a  marsh  lying  farther 
south  in  the  desert. 


The  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
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The  coast,  which  is  broken  at  intervals  to  admit  a  passage  for  the  inland 
streams  between  its  cliffs  and  dunes,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  whole  of 
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Africa.  Its  forbidding  aspect  naturally  inspired  terror  in  the  Portuguese  mariners 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  compelled  by  their  instructions  to  follow  a  treacherous 
seaboar  which  had  already  been  sighted  before  them  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
French  navigatOTS  frofti  Dieppe.  Cape  Nun,  or  "  Non,"  was  so  named,  said  these 
seafarers,  playing  on  the  word,  because  the  sea  echoed  "  Non  "  (No !)  to  any  vessel, 

Fig.  204.— Rio  db  Obo. 
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attempting  to  round  the  point.    According  to  another  legend,  those  white  mariners 
who  sailad  beyond  it  into  the  southern  waters  had  aU  returned  black. 

From  this  dreaded  headland  to  Cape  Juby,  ffom  Cape  Juby  to  Parohel  or 
Bojador,  and  thence  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  aspect  of  the  coast  changes  little  for  a 
total  distance  of  about  720  nulea.  The  projecting  promontories  are  indistinctly 
marked  on  the  horizon,  while  the  inland  heights  present  everywhere  the  same 
monotonous  appearance  of  uniform  taMelaads  or  sandy  hills.  The  gr^  dunes  and 
low  brown  beach,  almost  undistinguishable  from  Ike  muddy  surf,  scarcely  anywhere 
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present  a  patch  of  verdure  to  relieve  t1  gase,  or  suggest  the  presence  of  maii. 
The  sea  hreaUs  several  miles  from  the  coatit,  and  when  the  west  wind  blows,  the 
first  white  crests  of  foam  are  formed  in  60  feet  of  water. 

From  October  to  April  sailors  carefully  avoid  these  surf- beaten  shores,  where 
not  a  single  lighthouse  has  yet  bet  a  erected,  where  the  land  is  almost  perpetually 
wrapped  in  dense  fog,  and  where  a  few  hours  suffice  for  the  gale  to  lash  the  waters 
into  billows  of  monstrous  size.  For  sailing  vessels  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
Saharian  coast  is  the  section  lying  between  Boca  Grande  and  Cape  Juby.  The 
ocean  stream  skirting  the  continent  from  north  to  south,  usually  at  some  distance 
from  the  mainland,  and  which  is  most  felt  some  6  miles  seawards,  also  sets  directly 
in  shore.  Hence  vessels  here  often  drift  helplessly  towards  the  inhospitable  beach, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  The  current,  which  has  a  normal 
velocity  of  little  over  half  a  mile,  acquires  more  than  double  that  rate  of  speed 
near  Cape  Juby,  probably  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canary  Islands 
confining  it  to  a  narrower  compass. 

On  the  exposed  Saharian  seaboard,  little  shelter  is  afforded  to  shipping,  although 
about  midway  between  Cape  Bojador  and  Cape  Blanco  a  long  inlet  runs  parallel 
with  the  sea,  here  penetrating  through  a  break  in  the  line  of  cliffs.  This  is  the 
Rio  de  Oro,  or  "  River  of  Gold,"  so  named  because  in  the  year  1442  the  Portu- 
guese obtained  here  a  little  gold-dust  by  barter.  They  thought  they  had  discovered 
the  golden  "  Pactoluc,"  which  was  reported  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Nile  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  The  approach  is  difficult,  and  sailors  penetrating  into 
the  river  in  foul  weather  run  the  risk  of  perishing  of  hunger,  because  the  bar 
prevents  their  return  and  the  land  yields  nothing. 

Flora,  Fauna,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Sahara. 

Receiving  a  share  of  the  regular  tropical  rains.  Western  Sahara  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and,  like  other  regions  of  the  desert,  it  contains  some  few 
oases.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  dunes  the  little  saline  swamps  are  covered  here 
and  there  with  tufts  of  herbage,  which  supply  fodder  for  the  herdsmen's  camels. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Juf ,  extensive  tracts  clothed  with  alfa,  are  known  by 
the  designation  of  El-Miraia,  or  "  the  Mirror,"  doubtless  owing  to  the  shifting  play 
of  dull  colours  and  silvery  tints,  as  the  sea  of  alfa  grass  waves  in  the  breeze. 
These  alfa  plains  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  the  steppe  region,  which  with  its 
forests  of  acacias  and  mimosas,  follows  farther  south  between  the  desert  and  the 
Sudan. 

Adr&r,  which  already  belongs  to  this  intermediate  zone,  is  overgrown  with  gum- 
trees,  in  some  places  so  nimierous  that  *'  the  gum  'trould  be  given  for  nothing  to 
anyone  wishing  to  come  and  fetch  it."* 

In  these  regions  the  zebra  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  and  one  of  the  com- 
monest animals  is  the  ostrich,  which  suffers  so  much  from  the  heat  that  it  is  easily 
run  down  by  the  hunter  mounted  on  an  ordinary  horse.    On  the  seaooast  the 
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fishermen  of  the  Ulad  Bu-Sba  tribe  lie  in  wait  for  these  birds  when  they  come  to 
refresh  themselves  by  beating  the  water  with  their  wings.  Then  stealing  behind 
the  dunes,  they  suddenly  spring  up  raising  loud  cries,  which  so  terrifies  the 
ostriches  that  they  rush  deeper  into  the  sea,  and  so  are  captured  one  by  one. 

Like  Marocco  and  the  other  Barbary  States,  tlie  Western  Sahara  is  divided 
between  the  autochthonous  Berbers  and  the  intruding  Arabs.  The  Ait-Attas, 
Bui-Menias,  Berabers,  Dui-Bellals,  and  other  tribes  encamp  on  the  steppes,  chang- 
ing their  quarters  according  to  the  state  of  the  grazing-grounds,  and  at  times 
undertaking  long  journeys,  either  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  on  missions  of 
vengeance  ot  plunder.  The  Arab  horsemen  of  the  Sahel  are  said  by  Puveyrier  to 
push  their  marauding  expeditions  as  far  as  the  route  between  Insalah  and  Timbuktu 
in  order  to  pillage  passing  caravans.  These  raids  are  accompanied  by  camels  laden 
with  water  and  suet.  They  are  fed  on  the  suet  as  long  as  it  holds  out,  and  then 
killed  to  supply  food  for  man  and  beast.  Some  of  these  expeditions  last  for  several 
months  at  a  time. 

The  caravans  equipped  in  the  regions  south  of  Marocco  are  organised  either  in 
Tafilelt,  or  in  the  oases  skirting  the  great  bend  of  the  Wed  Draa,  or  else  in  the 
petty  Berber  states  on  the  coast.  One  of  their  rendezvous  is  the  Tekna  oasis, 
situated  in  the  basin  of  the  "  B.ed  Watercourse."  But  a  more  favourite  station  is 
the  little  town  of  Tenduf,  founded  during  the  present  century  exclusively  for  trading 
purposes.  It  forms  a  group  of  over  a  hundred  houses  of  beaten  earth,  encircled  by 
a  few  palms,  and  situated  on  a  wed  flowing  towards  the  Draa  basin.  The  town  is 
inhabited  by  the  Tajakant  Berbers,  who  yield  obedience  to  an  Arab  chief  of  the 
Maribda  tribe.  This  market  does  a  considerable  trade  not  only  with  Marocco  and 
Sudui,  but  also  with  Twat  and  Arabia.  Once  a  year,  about  December  or  January, 
the  Tajakants  assemble  here  to  form  the  Kafila-el-Kebir,  or  "  Ghreat  Caravan  "  of 
Timbuktu,  which  comprises  several  hundred  persons  and  thousands  of  camels. 
During  his  visit  to  this  place,  Lenz  was  informed  that  the  total  value  of  the  yearly 
caravan  trade  averaged  about  £30^,000.  The  return  journey  usually  takes  place  in 
May  or  June. 

Owing  to  the  devotion  of  its  inhabitants  to  trade,  Tenduf  enjoys  absolute 
religious  tolerance.  The  Tajakant  people  are  also  far  more  enlightened  and  better 
educated  llian  most  of  the  other  Saharian  tribes.  They  supply  |;eachers  to  all  the 
surrounding  communities.  The  various  tribes  of  this  district  are  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a  specially  noble  lineage ;  hence  even  in  Algeria  many  of  the  Berber 
clans  claim  with  pride  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Sakiet-el-Hamra  country. 

Topography. 

On  the  route  from  Tenduf  to  Timbuktu,  which  runs  due  south-west  along  the 
line  of  hamadas  and  sands,  the  only  centres  of  population  that  can  be  called  towns 
are  Taudeni  and  Aratoan.  The  former,  lying  near  the  Wed  Teli,  in  a  low-lying 
part  of  the  Juf  depression,  is  an  important  station  for  caravans,  which'  here  find 
water  in  abundance.     But  the  chief  resource  of  the  place  are  its  deposits  of 
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mineral  salt,  which  supply  a  large  part  of  Western  Sudan.  The  miners  hew  out 
hlocks  over  three  feet  long  weighing  about  seventy  poimds,  and  of  these  four  make  a 
camel-load.  In  the  vicinity  are  seen  the  remains  of  some  former  cultivated  lands, 
and  even  abandoned  villages.  But  the  present  inhabitants  of  Taudeni,  a  half-caste 
Arab  and  Negro  people,  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with  the  salt-works.  They 
call  themselves  Drawi,  implying  that  they  came  originally  from  the  Wed  Draa 
district.  But  having  ceased  to  keep  up  their  relations  with  the  mother-country, 
they  depend  now  on  the  Berabish  Arabs  and  on  the  merchants  of  Timbuktu.  They 
lead  a  miserable  existence,  drinking  a  brackish  water,  which  they  endeavour  to 
correct  with  curdled  milk  and  other  ingredients.  Those  engaged  in  the  salt- 
quarries  live  part  of  their  time  as  troglodytes.  When  the  heat  becomes  excessive, 
they  take  refuge  in  the  artificial  caves  excavated  in  the  tu&  hills  skirting  the 
Wed  Teli.  TiU  recently  they  still  used  instruments  of  serpentine  in  the  salt- 
works, and  these  stone  implements  have  become  an  article  of  export  to  Timbuktu, 
the  Sudanese  women  employing  them  for  grinding  the  com. 

Arawan,  lying  near  the  southern  margin  of  the  desert,  is  the  outpost  of 
Timbuktu.  It  forms  a  converging  point  for  caravans,  corresponding  to  Tenduf  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Sahara.  Although  lying  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
grassy  steppes  and  mimosa  forests,  and  aboui^ding  in  water,  which  flows  in  an  imder- 
ground  channel  under  the  very  houses,  Arawan  is  one  of  the  most  wretched-looking 
places  in  the  whole  of  th;^  Bahara.  Nothing  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  except  dunes, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  tree,  qr  a  patch  of  verdure  for  the  camels.  The  houses, 
scattered  about  irregularly  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  form  quadrangular 
masses  with  only  a  grouud  floor.  The  beaten-earth  walls  are  pierced  with  a  single 
opening  for  a  low  door  enframed  in  ornamental  work,  occupying  the  whole  height 
of  the  wall.  Olay  mouldings  also  embellish  the  edge  of  the  terraced  roof.  The 
house  is  built  rouBd  an  inner  court,  which  however  is  seldom  occupied,  owing  to 
the  sand  filling  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dense  swarms  of  flies  brought  with  every 
fresh  convoy.  Being  an  exclusively  commercial  town,  troubling  itself  little  with 
the  religion  of  its  visitors,  Arawan,  is  inhabited  only  by  traders  from  Timbuktu, 
their  retainers,  and  the  Haratin,  or  free  Negroes,  who  attend  to  the  oaravaos, 
watering,  loading,  and  harnessing  the  camels. 

The  Barabish  tribe,  who  act  as  escorts,  d^ending  the  convoys  from  their  here- 
ditary Tuareg  enemies,  levy  a  tax  on  all  travellers  passing  through  their  territory. 
Notwithstanding  their  name,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  Berber  origin,  the 
Berabish  are,  according  to  Lenz,  of  genuine  Arab  extraction.  At  the  time  of  Lenz's 
visit,  the  tribal  chief  had  in  his  possession  most  of  the  objects  found  on  the  body 
of  Laing,  when  that  explorer  was  killed  in  the  desert  in  the  year  1826.  According 
to  native  report,  his  death  was  due  to  the  failure  <^  his  medicines.  Two  patients 
whom  he  had  treated  died  one  after  the  other;  so  it  was  feared  that  he  was 
distributing  poison  or  had  the  evil  eye.  In  the  same  region  of  the  Sahara,  ten 
days'  march  to  the  north  of  Taudeni,  is  situated  Sukapa,  whoce  the  English 
traveller  was  murdered  by  ^e  Haribs  ten  yesM  after  the  assaminBtbn  of 
Laing. 
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A  few  other  towns  have  been  founded  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  desert. 
About  60  miles  east  of  Arawan,  on  the  route  of  the  now-abandoned  Es-Suk,  stand 
the  towns  of  Mahruk  (Mrhruka)  and  Mamun,  both  near  the  Tanezrnft  desert,  and  both 
inhabited  by  Negroes,  who  also  acknowledge  the  supremacj  of  the  Eerabish  Arabs. 
A  more  important  place  is  Waktta,  which  is  said  to  be  as  krge  as  Timbuktu,  and 
which  was  visited  in  1860  by  the  Senegalese  officer,  Alium  Sal.  It  Ues  about  240 
mUes  to  the  south-west  of  Arawan,  north  of  the  El-Hodh  pkteau,  covering  a  space 
of  nearly  half  a  square  mile  in  an  arid  district  bare  of  aU  vegetation.  Hence,  like 
Arawan,  it  depends  for  its  suppUes  on  passing  caravans,  but  has  nevertheless 
become  a  great  centre  of  trade  between  the  Senegal  tribes  and  Tajakants  of  Tenduf. 

Kg.  205.— AB4WAM  MXD  Masxok. 
Seale  1  : 8.600,000. 
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A  special  local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  sacks  and  tobacco-boxes  sold  in  every 
market  of  the  Sudan. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  seen  numerous  ruins,  the  habitations  of  a  now- 
vanished  people.  But  towards  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  Adrar,  follow 
several  oases,  amongst  others  that  of  Ti$hit,  capital  of  the  Eounta  tribe.  The 
town  contains  about  six  hundred  stone  houses.  This  borderland  of  the  Sahara  is 
roamed  over  by  several  Arab  tribes,  such  as  the  Ukd-Mahmud,  Ulad-Embarek, 
tJlad-en-Naoer ;  but  the  settled  population  of  the  oases  are  AaerS,  a  Negro  people 
of  Mandingo  stock  originally  from  beyond  the  Senegal  river. 

In  the  sahel  or  ooastlands  there  are  no  towns,  but  only  a  few  mines  and 
camping-grounds.  Termaaaon,  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  Beguibat  (Rgueibat) 
tribe,  south  of  the  Wed  Draa,  is  now  little  more  than  a  group  of  stores  where  the 
surrcmnding  Arabs  keep  their  supply  of  com.  Zemmur  and  Qrona,  on  the  waters 
parting  between  the  Sakiet-el-Homra  apd  Juf  basins,  although  figuring  as  towns 
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on  our  maps,  are  mere  encampments  of  tents  set  up  in  the  glens  where  flourish  a 
few  mimosas.  The  nomads  of  these  districts  helong  to  various  races.  The  TTlad 
Bu-Sba,  or  "  Sons  of  the  Lion,"  Arabs  by  extraction,  are  slave-dealers  and  much 
dreaded  marauders.  The  Sherguins,  of  Berber  stock,  are  distinguished  from  all 
their  neighbours  by  their  round  short  features,  small  nose,  prominent  ears,  high 
forehead,  and  small  stature. 

The  Tidrarins,  also  Berbers,  keep  generally  near  the  seacoast,  where  they 
traffic  with  the  fishermen  from  the  Canary  Islands,  exchanging  milk  for  fish  and 
other  produce.  The  Tidrarins  fish  ofily  with  the  line  or  net,  and  have  no  skin 
boats,  as  had  been  stated  by  some  travellers  before  Panet's  expedition.  They 
belong  to  the  powerful  Uhid^Delim  confederation,  whose  tribes  are  scattered  over 
the  coastlands  from  the  'W'ed  Draa  estuary  to  the  plains  bordering  on  the  Adrar 
uplands.  > 

The  Adrar  NoMAns.  ' 

These  nomads,  allied  to  the  Trarza  and  Brakna  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Senegal,  are  like  them  a  branch  of  the  Zenagas,  largely  intermingled  with  the 
Arabs,  but  much  less-  so  with  Negroes.  They  also  speak  a.  jBerber  dialect,  differ- 
ing little  from  the  Tamazight  language.  Th<nr  women  are  retoarkably  handsome, 
and  owing  to  the  roving  habits  of  the  tribes,  show  less  tendency  to  obesity,  a 
feature  so  highly  esteemed  amongst  the  other  peoples  of  the  Western  Sahara.  Qlie 
Ulad-Delim  are  always  on  the  alert  for  attack  or  retreat,  and  when  the  order  is 
given  to  strike  their  tents,  half  an  hour  suffices  to  collect  the.  herds,  pack  aU 
movables,  and  start  for  the  next  camping-ground. 

The  TJlad-Delim,  IJlad  Bu-Sba,  and  Tahia  Ben-Othman  tribes  are  also  met  on 
the  margin  of  the  great  saliHe  of  Ijil  (Ishil),  although  the  produce  of  the  sebkha 
belongs  not  to  them,  but  to  the  Eounta  people,  whose  territory  lies  to  the  soutli- 
east  of  Adrar.  They  require  payment  in  cameb  for  permission  to  extract  the  salt 
and  an  export  duty.  No  town  has  been  founded  on  the  shores  of  the  sebkha, 
although  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  camps  about  the  salt-works, 
especially  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  depression  is  flooded  and  all  operations 
arrested.  The  salt  is  out  in  slabs,  the  same  size  as  those  of  Taudeni,  the  total 
annual  quantity  forwarded  from  Ijil  to  the  Sudan  being,  according;;  to  Vincent, 
twenty  thousand  camel-loads,  or  about  four  thousand  tons.  !Fhe  chief  market  for 
the  produce  is  in  the  Tishit  oasis  amongst  the  owners  of  the  saline.  Here  the 
people  of  Sudan  bring  gangs  of  slaves,  who  are  bartered  for  ihe  salt,  three  slabs  of 
which  represent  the  average  price  of  a  man. 

Although  rulers  of  Adrar,  the  Ta^iia  Ben-Othmans  do  not  reside  in  this 
district,  but  keep  moving  about  from,  place  to  plaee  collecting  the  taxes  imposed  on 
the  subject  tribes.  The  settled  populations,  comprising  altogether  about  seven 
thousand  persons,  besides  the  slaves,  are  of  Berber  extraction,  fax  less  mingled 
with  foreign  elements  than  the  neighbouring  "Moors."  The  current  s|>eeph  is 
also  usually  the  Zonaga  Berber  dialect  The^  dwell  for  the  most  part  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  that  take  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  Adrar.    £i-Ouedm,  or 
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EUKedima,  that  is,  the  "  Old  Town,"  although  their  most  ancient  settlement,  is 
nevertheless  situated  beyond  the  Adrar  uplands  on  the  verge  of  the  eastern  desert. 
Near  it  is  the  town  of  Wadan,  formerly  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the 
district.  It  was  also  the  most  learned,  whence  its  name,  which  in  Arabic  means 
the  "  Two  Rivers,"  tL-t  is  to  say,  according  to  the  local  interpretation,  the  "River 
of  Dates  and  the  River  of  Science."  During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Portuguese  had  here  a  factory,  which,  however,  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

At  the  time  of  Vincent's  journey  the  capital  of  the  district  was  8hinguiH, 
which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  dunes  to  the  south-west  of  Wadan.  Tet  although 
lost  among  the  sands,  it  was  said  to  have  contained  as  many  as  eight  himdred 
houses,  with  a  popxdation  of  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  souls.  Attar, 
the  present  residence  of  the  chief,  and  Ujef,  are  also  populous  villages. 

Altogether  the  Adrar  oases  contain  about  sixty  thousand  date-trees,  and  besides 
these  plantations  the  natives  also  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  and  some  other  grains. 
According  to  Panet,  the  dowry  of  the  bride  is  in  reality  merely  the- price  set  upon 
her  head,  usually  fixed  at  thirteen  ells  of  cotton.  Should  she  fail  to  please  her 
husband,  she  may  be  divorced  by  receiving  back  the  piece  of  goods.  But  should 
she  on  her  part  be  dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  she  may  resume  her  liberty  on 
the  condition  of  returning  the  dowry. 

The  MABABTrrs — Europeait  Influences. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Adrar  are  marabuts,  recognising  the  supremacy  of  a 
spiritual  chief  who  resides  at  El-Quadim,  and  who  also  enjoys  a  certain  temporal 
authority.  Some  of  the  natives  belong  to  religious  confraternities,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Maroooo,  Algeria,  and  Tripolitana.  In  most  Mussulman  lands  the 
marabuts  are  revered  by  the  warlike  classes ;  but  in  this  frontier  region  of  the 
Sahara  they  are  held  in  little  esteem.  They  certainly  occupy  a  higher  position 
than  tho  serfs  and  slaves,  who  are  designated  by  the  term  lahmeh,  that  is  to  say, 
'*  flesh  good  to  eat ; "  but  the  respect  paid  to  tiiem  is  of  a  purely  formal  character, 
exo^t  perhaps  during  the  celebration  of  the  reUgious  rites.  On  these  occasions 
they  take  their  stand  on  a  mound  or  a  rook  set  up  in  a  space  cleared  of  its  scrub 
and  stones,  to  which  is  applied  the  title  of  mosque^  like  the  sacred  edifices  erected 
in  towns.  Here  the  prayers  are  recited  in  a  loud  voice  by  the  marabuts,  prostrat- 
ing themselves  in  concert  with  aU  the  congregation  of  tribal  warriors.  Being 
mostly  absorbed  in  mystic  contemplation  and  generally  of  a  meek  disposition,  the 
marabuts  of  Adrar  and  neighbouring  districts  submit  uncomplainingly  to  the 
oppressive  exactions  imposed  on  <hem  by  the  Moors  of  the  military  caste.  At  the 
same  time,  they  would  probably  accept  with  satisfaction  a  change  of  government, 
by  which  they  might  acquire  a  greater  share  of  influence  than  they  seem  at 
present  to  enjoy.  Hence  it  is  through  their  co-operation  that  the  French  of  the 
Senegal  settlements  have  several  times  endoivonred  to  re-ortablisfa  the  Portugume 
factories  that  have  now  been  abandoned  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
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Thanks  alflo  to  their  support,  the  Spaniards  have  become,  since  the.  end  of  Uie 
year  1884,  the  nominal  masters  of  the  entire  strip  of  ooastlands  which  stretch  for 
a  space  of  about  480  miles,  between  Capes  Bojador  and  Blanco.  Through  their 
influence  Spain  hopes  perhaps  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  thus 
attract  the  caravan  trade  towards  its  new  settlements  on  the  AtUmtio  seaboard. 
Four  stations  have  already  been  founded  on  Hub  coast,  one  at  Viih  Cunerot,  in  the 
Erguil^ats  peninsula,  another  farther  east  on  the  diore  of  the  Rio  de  Oro  inlet,  and 
one  each  on  the  Cintra  and  Del  Oeate  creeks.  But  hitherto'  all  these  Spanish 
settlements  have  remained  little  more  thin  obscure  fishing  villages,  less  important 
even  than  were  formerly  similar  establishments  founded  in  the  same  districts  by 
the  fishermen  of  the  Canary  Islands.  At  that  time  the  waters  were  crowded  with 
fishing  smacks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Bojador,  and  ei^edally  about  Angra 
dos  Ruyvos,  or  "  Boach  Bay/' 
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TBIPOLITANA. 

Ares,  indoding  the  Kntnt  Oaoifl 4««,000  tq.  mflee 


PopoJation,  aooording  to  Bdua  and  Wagner 
Aim  of  iari»,  ezduding  tbe  southeni  oaaea    . 
Approximate  popnlatbn,  aooording  to  Camperio 


1,010,000 

20,000  sq.  miles 
.    246,000 


AUJILA  OASES. 
Aim. 
8  sq.  milea  (P) 


80 
80 

4 


KU7RA  OASES. 


Aajila  . 
Jalo 
Wadi    . 
Lfahkemh 


Taiaerbo 

Siilim 

Boaeima 

Erbdma 

E:ebabo 


Pauc  Qaofm  or  Tukuuva. 
Heshijra  of  IV^toli,  aooording  to  Barth     . 
Plantations  of  ZawTa       „         „ 

„  Zeaxat      „        Uobitt    . 

Tkjnra      „ 
OadaofJZdUa  „  „ 

„     Jofia  „  „ 

„     Miada  and  Gliaria  aoomding  to  Berth 
Otiier  pluitatioiiH     . 


PofalsHmt. 
4,000 

6,000 

1,080 

<00 


Aim 


•.  '4    ■  •  • 

Total 


Date-palmi^ 
40,000 

100,000 

40,000  (F) 

20,000  (P) 

toBtbm. 
sq.  mika 


7,10« 


ProvuMit. 


Buuu. 


tmama. 


AiktmnanutTB  DmaioKs  or  Tbifoutaiu 

(Siitiiate, 
Jebel-el-Akabah 
Jebel-el-AUidar 
Aajila  Oasis    . 
Jalo  Oasis 
Leshkenrii  Oaais 


Tripoli 
Zawya 

Ehoma 

vvOOs 


1,000,000  palms. 

180,000  „ 

100,000  „ 

200,000  „ 

100,000  „ 

10,000  „ 

1,000  „ 

ioo,ooo(r)„ 

GMsfiyiiinia. 
.    Dona 
.    Benghaii 
'.    Aujila 
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Kasr>al'JeM 
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ADxnrmBAnTX  Ditimonb  o»  Tbwolitama— M««iM(#rf. 
ProTinaM.  Dtototota. 

/Btt-Njeiin 

Jofra 

Zella 

FBSUir         .        .  ( Wady  Shiati 

Fogha      

Wady  Lajal  (Sebha)         .        .        .        • 
l^Hofra 


Shat 


.  Bu-Njeim 

.  Sokna 

.  Zaik 

.  Bnk 

.  Fogha 

.  Jedid 

.  Hunok 


total,  £1,318,109. 


Export  of  cattle  from  Cyrenaioa  to  Alexandria  (1882),  14,000. 
Trade  of  Bengliar;  (18S2).  X41.000 ;  1871.  £467.000. 

Shipping  of  Benghazi  (1878;,  611  steamers,  891  sailing  vessels;  tonnage  300,417. 
Sponge  fisheries  of  Benghazi :  yearly  value,  £80,000. 
Trade  of  TripoU  (1880) ;  imports,  £714,200 ;  exports,  £603,900 
Export  of  alfa  from  Tripoli  in  1870,    1,022  tons  ;  value   £1,600 

187«,  33,690    „  „    £94,900 

SRiFFiifo  OF  Tripoii  (1880). 
Steamers,  616  ;  sailing  vessels,  1,414 ;  tonnage,  433,406 

FEZZAN. 

Area,  120,000  square  miles;  population,  according  to  Bohlfs,  200,000. 
Towns  of  Fezzaw,  with  Affboxikatb  Populatiohs. 

Semnu  .        .        .        • 
Zighen .        .        .        • 

Honu. 
Monnik  and  outskirts    . 
Traghen 

Zuila    .        •        •        • 
Temissa 

Otbbb  Oabbb. 

Fogha  .        .        ■        • 

Oatmn. 

Tejerri .        .       .        ., 


Wadi  S 

HIATI. 

Brak     . 
Ederi    . 

Wasi  Lajii>. 

1,000 
800 

Tekertiba 
Ugra»6 
Ubari 
Jedid    . 
Earda  . 
Temenhint 

1,000 
800 
1,200 
1,600 
1,000 
800 

1,600 
1,000 

6,60C 

1,600 

1,000 

600 


1,000 

1,600 

800 


TtJNISIA. 

Area,  according  to  Behm  and  Wagner    ....  46,660  sq.  mflee 

Approximate  population 1,600,000 

EUBOFBAVB  DT  TuHiBU  (1881),  36,987. 
Paih  ^bovxs  or  thb  Txnnsux  Oabbs. 

Oaua  of  Toaer 313,000  pdms 

„      Nafta 2*0.000      „ 

El-Udian •        •    188,000      „ 

El-Hamma 80,000      „ 

Apfboxdutb  Pofuultioh  of  Tunis  (1886) 

STunisiauB,  properly  so  called  . 
Algeaians,  Mzabites,  or  Swafas 
Sundry  ..... 


» 


Christians 
Jews 


TiM 


40,000 

4,200 

2,000 

16,000 

26,000 


87,200 


SmmNo  OF  GouRTA  (1884),  1,000,000  tons. 

ELBKKStABT   SOHOOLS  IX  TuKIB. 

i^iowishforboys 969pBpfl8, 

Itt  IBVench  and  others    .        .        .        •        •        •        •        •  680     „ 

4  Jewish  for  girls 278     „ 

16  Ynaaek  md  othen    .        .        •       •        •        •        •        •  ^^     » 


Total     66  Bohoola. 


660 
2,487  pv^. 


mMm 
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Total  Butpraa  or  Ttmisu  (1882). 
Steamers  and  sailing  VMsela,  3,641 ;  tonnage,  1,478,000. 

Total  Tbadb  of  TuinaiA. 
18B1.  1888. 

Imports,  £711,260 Imports  £848,940 

Exports,  £536,420 Exports  £«24,646 


Total 


£1,247,680  £1,373,686 

TSADB  OF  TuinS  AND  TRIPOLI  WITH  (}bEAT  BbTTAIN. 

Exports  to  Oieat  Britain  (1882),  £430,320  ;  imports  to  Qreat  Britain  (I8S2),  £184,310. 

BtmoxT  OF  TmnsiA  (1884). 
Inoome,  £422,670 ;  expenditure,  £479,870. 

Debt  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  (1869) £800,000 

„  „  „       (1869)         ......      11,000,000 


RaILWATB  AUB  TBLBaBAPIU. 

BaQways  (1883) mileage  200 

French  Railways  (1884)    ....  »       133 

Telegraphs  (1884)     .....  ,,800 


reoeipta  £36,000 


AsicraiBiBATiVK  DivniOKS  AND  GmxF  Towire  of  Tunibia, 

Utani  or  Oorenunents.  CUcf  Town*. 

Tunis Tunis 

Goletta Ooletta     . 

Mohammedia  and  Homak    .        .  — 

Hammam-Iiif      ....  —         . 

Bizerta Biz»ta      . 

Matdr -       .  Mater 

Tkbaiica Tabarka    . 

Beja Beja 

M-Kef El-Kaf     . 

Tebnzmik  Tebnnmk . 

Testur — 

Mejes-el-Bahr       ....  — 

Tebnrba       .        .        .        .        .  Teburba    . 

Zi^hwan     .        .                .  Zaghwan  . 


Soliman 


SahdandSiua 


Monastir 


Nabd 
KeUUa     . 
Susa 

Msakm    .    • 
Kelaa-KeUn 
Monastir  . 
JemlU 
Moki^ 
Bokalta    . 
^Tebolba    . 
Mahdtya  .-' 
Sfakes 
Eairwan  . 
Gafsa 

iToaer  Oasis 
Nafta  Oasis 
El-Udian  Oasis 
Aiad    .  Gabea 

UtaaOaeUi        ....        — 
Jerba Hnmt-Suk 


Mabdiyii 

Sf akea  and  Ketkennah 

SJairwao 

Oirfaa  .        .        .        . 


ALGERIA. 


Aisa  wiOwat  the  dMMt. 


176,000  square  nulea 


Fopulailon 
(CsnansodSBt). 

2,860,866  Mussnlnums 

423,881  Europeans 

36,666  Jews 


Popolation. 
90,000 

3,600 


6,000 
2,600 

4,600 
6,000 
2,600 


2,600 
2,900 
4,800 
2,900 
8,000 

10,000 
7,000 
7,600 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
6,000 

30,000 

12,000 
4,600 

10,000 
8,000 
3,800 

10,000 

3,000 


(UBS). 
2,900,000 
460,000 
40,000 


Total    3,310,412 


3,400,000 


1ii0namifVPi^(iiesi.m;itm»:-i* 
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Hbak  AinrvAL  TtKFBKiTnBB  Airo  Haihtall  as  tbb  AxamiAX  Goar. 

Mmui  tompomtrnt. 
81"F»hr. 


Ona    . 

Algiera 

Fhilippeyille 

LaCaUe 


66° 


12iiio]iM 
28    „ 
34    „ 
»7    .. 


Am*  axv  TaruLLTtov  OF  Kabtua  iHTHOtrr  Paueotso  a»d  Bmn  Mavbub  (1881). 

Fopolatioo.  Aim  In  Aam. 

Oi«t  Kabylia  (ArrondiMement  of  tbd-Uiu)     .  417,012    .        .      1,392,000 
Little  K»byli»  (  „  ,.  Bougie)        .  200,614    .  1,211,000 

FOFUiiATioN  or  Obait  (1881). 

FrenchandJewB 22,070 

Foreignen 28,223 

Mohammedana                . *»"°* 

TWal  »»,377 

poFULAnoii  OF  Tta  AiAXUAK  Gkxod  Babinb  ato  Axabbias  Sababa  (1881). 

French 

Natunliaed  Jews  . 

Foreignera 

Totid    . 
Pboobub  or  TBM  'PoTUhAxxaa  or  Alobbia.  bxxob  1861. 

Centos  of  1861— 62 2,664,121 

,,        1872  2,416,226  :  DearaMB,  137,896 

1878  2,867,626  :  Lusnue,  461,401 

",        1881  ......    8,310,412  :        „         442,786 

Yjxal  SiiATxaTHa  or  tbb  IhTBonuH  ForDLAnov  or  Atibhbia  (1830 — 1863.) 
Ptorinoe  of  Algeria    .        .  26,411  births,  34,079  deaths. 
„  Onm       .        .  11,766     „       13,692      „ 

„  Gonstantine     .    7,734     „       12,097      „ 

VxTAi.  SiAxnnoB  roB  IHB  iraou  or  Aiabbia  (1882). 
Births,  91,662;  deaths,  82,296.    Increase,  9,266. 


6,474 


Fbbkob  AMD  FoBBiaHBBa  or  AmwBiA  BoroB  1833. 

Frendi,      3,483      Foreigners,     4,829 

„  48,274  „  «1,126 

„  66,060  „  66,288 

.     '  .        .  „        196,418  „  189,94* 


1883 

1846  ....        . 
1861  .     ^  . 

1881  ..        . 

POPHLAXION  or  AlABBUi  AOOOBDIBO  TO  'SA.TSOKAUSjm  (1881). 

Natives  (Arabs  and  Berbers) 2,842,4*7 

IWuOi. J»»,419 

Naturalised  Jews 88,668 

8p«i«^ ";.W7 

Italians **'''* 

Maltese  and  other  British  sabjeots  l'^'^*' 

G«nnanB  '•'** 


Other  Bniopeans 


18,636 


Total 


3,264,913 


Ifatw  DOOHABOn  Or  THB  TKBBB  OaXBT  BlTBB$  IK  AlOBBIA. 

AisaofBadB.  I)iiofaai(«  in  OoMa  VMk> 

Maota                              .        •                       4,280  sq.  mihe  .        28,000 

Shelif       .......      18,900     „  .       40,000 

Seybouse 4,000     „  36,000 

WaiXB  am  wawna  vbm  Tb«bs  1866—1883. 

Total  depth .        •   27,OOOyBids. 

Total  yidd 3,860,000,000  euWo  feet  per  annum. 
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Number  of 
Number  of  weUa  . 
Yield  per  Moond  . 
Number  of  date-p«lme 
Number  of  other  fruit-traen 
Valoe  of  produce  . 
Populktkm    ... 


18M. 
31 

282 

220  gals. 

300,000 

40,000 

£66,000 

6,772 


38 

434 

300  (f) 

018,000 

90,000 

£220,000 

12,827 


let  per  smunn. 


VrxLD  Bkaski  mxBD  nr  Aiabbia  DTranro  the  Eight  Ykam  fbox  1872  to  1880. 
Lione,  Uoneaaee,  and  whelps      ...  igi 

^*^ !        .'        :        :         988 

jsST •'**» 

"""^ 22,619 

CoBAL  Fumoun  oir  tbb  La  Caixb  Coast. 
1821.  Men  employed,  2,600 ;  yield,  892  owts ;  value,  £100,000. 
"*'*•      '•  .»  hOUi        „      450     „  „      £49,000. 

Tbadb  ahs  SRmnxo  or  Boka  (1883).      , 
Vessels,  1,231 ;  tonnage,  612,709  ;  value  of  cargoes,  £2,400,U00. 

Teadh  AMI)  Snipniro  of  PHmmrau  wwh  Stoba  (1883). 
***^  l.''*J  ;  tonnage,  649,984  ;  value  of  cargoes,  £26,000. 

SBimxo  or  Oozxo  (1883). 
VesHls,  709  ;  tonnage,  180,896. 

8mmm  or  Juxlu  (1883). 
Vessels,  464 ;  tonnage,  178,372.    • 

SmvnHo  OF  Boka  (1883). 
Vessels,  469 ;  tonnage,  213,900. 

Tbasb  abd  Samnm  of  At,oTwiw  (1888). 

totSSSJ,l7MM''  *°''"««'»««'290.  deared,  760  vessel.:  tonnage,  216,162.  TVrtal vessels,  1,8»2; 

Valvb  of  Caboobs.  • 

S?P^ £4,666.000 

P"™ 1,634,000 


Total 


£6,190,000 


Bmnma  of  Mostaoabbm  (1883.) 
Entend,  187  VMseb ;  tonnage,  61,026.    Oeawd,  161  vesssls ;  tonnage,  68,168.    TotaL  298  vessels  • 
tonnage,  124,194.    Total,irithcoast«rs,468vesseb;  tonnage,  198,  ImT^  *o»«,  ^  vessels , 

BBorani  of  Abebv  (1883). 
801  vessels ;  tonnage,  299,762. 

Sbxphrq  of  Obah  axd  ICbh-xl-Kbbib. 
lintered  (1876),  828,460  tonnage.    Entered  (1884),  667,728  tonnage.    Total  dtlnpinir  (1883)  4  094 
A;  1,281.024  tonnage.    FUhing  smaoks,  173;  value  of  the  fiXriM;  £29^00.^^         '     ' 

BaxwFom  of  Bbri-Saf  (1883). 
643  vessek ;  tannage,  386,646. 

Bmmm  of  Nbhouu  (1883). 
300  vessels;  tonnage, 66,281. 


Obbbbal  Tbadb  of  Aiobbza. 

Imparts.  BapotU. 

IMl  •        •                                 .    £260,000  £69,000 

^••2. 16,478,000     ,    22,478,000 


Total 
FisUng 


TMsL 
£319,000 
38,966,000 


^  (1882). 
Entered  6,469  vessels  ;   tonnage  1,940,466 
Caeaied  6,420        „  „         1,981,197 

.     10,889        „  „         3,871,662 

(1884)  1,060 ;  tonnage,  3,687  ;  crews,  4,464 
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FoBXioH  SHm-iKa  Emtsbsd  (1882). 

French  vemeU,  2,260;  tonnage  1,226,607 
Engliah      „  613         „  404,377 

Sprakh      „       1,747  „  137,794 

Italian       „         647         „  7S,928 


Total 


6,167 


1,844,706 


i 


Tkaok  or  AiAEBiA  WITH  Orbat  BarrAnr. 

Kxportato  Oraat 
Britain. 


1878 
1882 


£367,362 
696,224 


Onat  Britain. 
£168,971 
317,432 


Suk-Ahras 
TebMaa  . 


OrriL  GoionTm  nr  thb  Mwxbda  Babht. 

PopoUtion  (18M). 

6,961,  of  wliom  3,740  Enropeana 

3,048        „        1,009         „ 


Chibv  Gim.  Comfvxu  nr  thb  NoBra-EAin  axd  Sraonra  Basoi. 

FopnlatioD  (1881). 
28,636  of  whom  20,615  Eniopeans 


Bona 

La  Calle,  with  Um-Thebttl    . 

Ouelma,  with  Ain-Tuta 

Wed  Zenati,  with  Ain  Begada 

Randnn,  with  Wed  Beabea 

Daxerrille 

AinMokhra  .... 


GHmr  Ctm.  Gojofuim  of  tb> 


Oonatantine 

Fhilippeville 

Gondl-Smendu 

Buiot 

El-Khrab 

Mila 

BuflMh 

Wed  Atmenia 

Bobertville 

JijelU     . 

Hamma 

Saint- Amaud 

El-HatTush 

UlAdBahmun 

Gktetonville 

Duqueane 

El-Kantor 

Sidi  Merwan 

Saint-Qiaiiea 

Ain-Smara 

Cdlo 


6,496 

„         4,826 

6,396 

2,463 

8,681 

»             406 

6,478 

,.             606 

3,363 

.    „             606 

2,612 

f,         l,*96 

'.XBOL  Bakoi,  ■wsss.  limaiao\:Maa 

PopoUtion  (1881). 

42,721  of  whom  24,820  Europeana 

18,326 

16,444 

>i 

10,992 

608 

>• 

6,936 

„             241 

>i 

6,941 

„             621 

» 

6,686 

„             336 

»» 

6,633 

t>             418 

»» 

6,330 

366 

i> 

4,876 

„             636 

•1 

4,648 

1,268 

»f 

4,431 

267 

» 

3,962 

„             366 

»» 

3,362 

»             «20 

>> 

3,389 

»            299 

ft 

2,819 

303 

»f 

2,731 

271 

»» 

2,726 

„            183 

>i 

2,631 

437 

>i 

2,481 

276 

»» 

2,234 

136 

>i 

2,106 

„            660 

1* 

Tizi-Uza 
DelljB     . 
Boia-Saort 
Beberal  . 
Dia-el-Hiaan 
Fort  National 


CiTn>  Counims  or  Qobat  BJlbtua.. 

piopnlstko  (1881). 
28,638  of  whom  1,101  EuropMna 
13,010        „        1,678         „ 
7,232        „  304         „ 

6,161        „  296 

2,419        .,  691 

286        „  386^ 


ft 


iBS(lBi[iiggir:iiiirtej»:.»iiBi<iuw^^ 


ritkin. 

71 

32 
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CtuMw  Cnu.  CotatmnH  or  tu  laran  Hasoi. 

.  Poputatlon  (1881). 

laMCTUle 4J32  of  whom     fil6  Enropeuu 

Jf*™*^'*"* 6,704        „        1.014 

SiTw    •., ^-^^        "  »M         ,. 

Boij-MeMld 2,322        „  603 


us 


ira  GouRCLUiM. 


MiTUA  WITH  OTHB  3,000  IlTBABITAim. 

Po|Ndation  (1881). 
70,74(  «if  whom  60,667  Europeuu 
13,666        „        11,643 


8,868 


6,614 


CoianTinw  or  ism  Sabu.  tm 


MiMt«|iiia 

BoMtfw,  m-m»t 

Saint-Eugtee 

HusMin-dey 

Algimn,  with  outakirto 

Blidtt     . 

Bttfuik. 

Tondok. 

Borigo  . 

h'AtU. 

KoIm     . 

Marengo 

MusaiaTflle 

Cnera 

Smaa 

L'AhM 

Sh6ragk 

Biret 

HaiaoifGarrte 


Ohixv  Gmz.  Cknanrm  or  mi  Babba  Dxrbiot. 

PopoUdoB  {I881>. 

Onnw 23,866  of  whom     236  Eoiopeana 

8J>en*en 7,786       „       2,174 

TeuM 4,744       „ 

Montenotte S,33«        „  „.         ^ 


93,171 

>» 

68,814 

22,844 

It 

7,680 

9,291 

4,019 

7,036 

1,067 

6,173 

487 

6,960 

1,677 

6,489 

» 

2,764 

4,000 

If 

1,868 

3,873 

•> 

1,108 

3,492 

1,000 

3,477 

609 

8,430 

829 

3,106 

2,292 

3,166 

400 

3,031 

1,763 

1,643 
291 


DarAanmiT  or  AMiaa* 
Medea     . 
Ori^amndlla     . 
MOkiia   .        .        . 
Dapeir§  . 
Taniet-el-Haad 
Saint-Qyprien  des  Attaf 
AfberiOe 
Boghar    . 
Boghaxi  . 

DVAamnT  oy  Oaia— 
Moataganem   . 
BeUsane. 
P(«t  du  Shdif 
AbnUr    . 


Obibv  Gomnnitt  or  cb>  SHmxr  Basht. 

FopaUOaa  (1881). 


16,891  of  whom  6,128  Earopsams 


8,242 
6,901 
6,710 
3,342 
8,084 
2|066 
2,601 
2.110 


13,4i22 
6,303 
3,66(> 
2,698 


2,686 

II 

2,812 

II 

833 

II 

171 

>• 

694 

t> 

792 

»» 

60S 

» 

322 

t» 

6,774 

» 

2,973 

» 

183 

>i 

464 

• » 

•!!M 


«8— AT 


Oraa    . 

TlaBoeB 

Abi-Temnahent 

Beni-Saf     . 

Miaaari^tin  . 

Nanooni 

xvednmui 


Cbut  CounnnBS  or  tbb  WwraaK  Tau.. 

Popolmtkm  (1881). 
69,377  of  whom  47,261  Eatopeana 


26,370 
6,618 
4,862 
4,496 
2,727 

20.463 


II 
II 


10,033 
3,636 
2,770 
3,148 
1,749 
381 
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GOKXCiaBS  AND  CmEP  TOWKS  OF  AUBES,   Ho&NA,   THE 
FBoniroa  or  CoasTAnmra— 

Biskra 

Bfttna 

Msila 

Tugurt 

/  El- Wed 

Snf  Oistriot     <  Guemar 

\  Kuinin 


Oban  PLATXAtrx,  and  Alsbsian 

Fopnlation  (1881). 
7,085  of  whom     324  Eoropeans 


V  f 


PaoTiKOB  or  AuinBS— 


Bu-Sadfi  (mixed  oonunnne) 

Jelfa  „  ,, 

Laghwttt . 

Ohardaya  (mixed  commune) 

Beni-I^Tuen 


Berrian 
Mzab  District  /  Ouerara 
Melika 
£1-Atet 
Bu-Nura 
Wargla 
M-Golea  . 


»» 

»» 


3,846 
2,846 
6,000 
0,000 
4,440 
2,890 

5,U2 
842 
3,808 
10,428 
4,695 
4,440 
2,940 
1,760 
1,670 
1,190 
2,000 
1,676 


1,236 
26 


of  whom   76£aropeaas 
87 


FBOrnroa  or  Obah— 


O^ryTille  (mixed  commune)         832 


PoPOTiATION  OF  THH   TKBXB   PbOVINOIAL   CAFIXALS    (1881). 

Algiers    .        .        .        .        . 6fi,227 

Oran         . •        •        •      M,600 

Gonrtantine ,    •        •        •      83,460 

Betuxns  of  the  Genbtxbe  Colonisation  Gomfant,  Sbcif  (1884). 

Domain,  39,000  acres,  of  which  2,760  fikUow. 

Value  of  the  estate,  £220,000. 

Sflvennefortheyear  1884,  £17,680. 

Population,  ^982  Natives ,  266  Europeans ;  total,  3,247. 


SOaoies 

1,170    „ 

1,626    „ 

1,136    „ 

3,960  aciea 

.    464,306 

.    160,000 

396 

600 

7,000 

Betubhb  fob  tbb  Tlexcbn  DiBnaoT  (1830). 

Orange  groves 

Olive         , 

Gardens  and  orchards  .        .    -    .        .        .        .        .        . 

Vineyards 

Total  under  calf  .ration .        . 

Betcbns  itpB  thb  Wabola  Oasd  (1880). 
Fftlm  groves  (number  of  trees) 
Palms  yielding  fruit 
Native  artesian  wdls 
Ordinary  wells 
Yearly  yield  of  dates  (tons) 

EXTXNT  OF  FoBBSTB  IN  THB  TeIX  DSRBIOT  (1884). 

State  forests 8,606,000  aoapQS 

Communal  and  tribal  forests       ......         730,000     ,, 

Private  forests 748,000     „ 

Total  State  foresta  in  Algeria     .     4,316,000     „ 

OUves  grafted  by  Europeans  (181^7)  ....       600,000 

„  „  natives  „ 1,200,000 

Oil  imported  (1882) .        .        .  ' 3,000  qnintab 

„  exported      „ "60       „ 

Cork  exported  (1681),  3,860  tons;  value,  £186,000. 

Obanob  Gbovxs  of  Blida. 
1,000  acres ;  average  yield,  40,000,000  oranges ;  valus,  iB32,00O. 
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Mama  Imsubtst. 

Mines  open  (1882),  37 ;  bands  employed,  3,080. 

YUM  of  the  Beni-S«f  mines  (1883) :  264,804  tons  of  iron  oies. 

Daxb  Falxb  nr  Atjukhh  (1880-1884.) 


as 


06 
lOO 
196 
100 

too 


Wargls     . 

Loghwat  and  Hzi 

WedJeddi 

Mmb 

MeiliU      . 

El-Qolea  . 

SoathOnm 


161,120,000 


HJodna      .                         .  20,000 

El-Ritaius      .  '     .  70,000 

Zilwn 656,000 

Biskia                       ...  160,000 

Wed  Bigh                         .        .  692,000 

Tugort 170,000 

Sflf 180,000 

Total  revenue  of  the  palm  groves 

Cksbau  nr  Siamtk. 

Land  under  crops     .  8,760,000  aores 

Total  yearly  value  (about) £1,100,000 

Expoxi  OF  Aif  A  Okuh,  OKOtrLT  TO  Emouto. 

1869  .        .        .        .        .        .        .  10,600  metric  quintals 

1869 90,000  „ 

1870  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .    370,000  „ 

1886 ,    800,000 

YonouLniBB. 
Vineyards,     2,000  sores ;  Tidd,    1,600,000  gallons 


I860 
1864 
1876 
1882 
1884 
1886 


„  29,000    „           „       16,000,000 

„  42,000    „           i,      66,000,000 

„  100,000    „           „     170,000,000 

„  160,000    „           „     224,000,000 

„  260,000    „          „    608,000,000 

Europeans  onployed  on  tibe  Vineyards  (1882)    .... 

Natives             ,.            ..  ..             ...... 


Cattle,  &o.     . 
Wool     . 
BUns,  hides,  &o 
Kah       . 
Coal     . 
Other  pndoots 


EzFOvr  or  Amucau  and  Abdul  Pbodttok  (1882.) 

646,983         Value,  £437,000 


34,632 
63,000  owts. 
96,000     „ 
40,660     „ 
1.600     „ 


Total  value    . 
"  Mineral  springs  trequmted  (1884),  47 ;  visitors,  6,640. 


JJIVB  8toox. 


Horses 
Mules 

Okttle 
Camels 


Goats 
Bgs 

Bediives 


Total 


U8t 

149,048 

U7,382 

206,422 

1,111,066 

216,636 

6,904,896 

3,144,148 

60,318 


Ploughs 

Carts  and  waggons 

Oiber  impki^ts 

Total    . 
Value  . 


.  11,008,003 

Ihuopean  rural  population  (1881),  146,667. 

Aawmmmnux.  Sioox  (1882). 

OwiMdbrBaitVMuas.    Owned  bjr  NaUT«iL 
36,841  261,440 

20,267  866 

82,612  2,137      - 


88,610 
£598,400 


864,442 
£167,000 


um 

139,662 

133,216 

210,112 

1,027,913 

164,248 

6,142,321 

3,066,660 

46,860 

9,809,867 
170,718 


Total. 
887,281 

8i,m 

34,649 

343,062 
£760,000 
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600,000 
42,000 
100,000 
193,000 
17,000 
16,000 
20,000 


10,368 
12,736 


260,000 
166,000 
180,000 
107,000 
76,000 
13,000 

£1,229,000 


ii^«»-j..»'?*V»«*f-»;'**»v^»-'-- . 
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EuBonuv  CovoKwaioK. 
Lands  granted  to  eettlew  (1871  to  1882),  1,190,000  aona. 
Besident  setaew  (1882),  24,466,  of  whom  3,886  were  immigranto. 


PuBOHASB  OF  BuBiii.  LoiB  (1877  to  1882). 
Land  bonght  hj  'Eatopeawt  from  natiTes . 

natiTes  from  Eniopeana .... 


438,000  aotM 
32,000     „ 


.    470,000 

.  2,702,000 

18 


Total 
Totallands  owned  by  Enropeans  (1881)  . 
▲rerage  siae  of  holdings  per  head   .  • 

LivB  Sioox  Captobto  raoac  thh  NAXms  (1880—1846). 
Sheep         .        .        .        r      ....  18,720,000 

Homed  catOe 8,608,000 

Camel. _?!¥?? 

Total         .        .        .  28,241,320 

BOAIM  AKD  BaILW^TB. 

Carriage  roads  open  (1882),  6,300  miles ;  oaflaj,  £2,800,000. 

fiailways  open  (1886) 

Capital  invested • 

Eeoeipts  (1882) 

TxunsAVK  Snraix  (1882). 
Mileage,  3,646 ;  wires,  8,678  miles. 

GoiannriX  Divmoire  or  Auamak  (1884). 

AMMinaoNS. 
4,788,000 

21,860,000 

7,770,000 

87,290,000 


»» 


1,080  mSw 
£18,000,000 
£624,000 


«,j%-«,      _i_    i.  ( Oiyil  Commnnes  with  full  rights 
Oivfl  Department  I  ^^^ 

__.,,^       _,        . .     f  Mixed  Communes  . 

MUitary  Department    \^^^^^         „         .        .        . 

Total    . 


901,689 

1,869,178 

47,293 

436,778 


122,608,000       8,264,933 

RxpsBSBirrATioN— PABixucmraABT  EuBoroas  (1886). 
Department  of  Algiers         ....       22,338  of  whom  14,986  voted 


Gonstantine 
Oraa    . 


17,478 
18,621 


11,700    „ 
11,876    „ 


Total  .  .        «8,837        „       38,661    „ 

MmnoiFAL  Ei^BoioBB  {AmmoB),  1884. 

Prenoh •        ^0,686 

Mohammedaaa 18,046 

,  38,782 

Beoeipta  (1883)  . £1,630,000 

Communal  Budget  (1880)  .        .        .        .        •        •        •        •        £720,000 

PUBUO  WOBBHIP. 

Boman  CathoKos,  810,000 ;    expanditoro,    £36,800.     Protestants,    7,600;    <aponditn»,    £«,«». 
Mohammedans,  2,842,497 ;  expen4itare,  £8,660.    Total,  3,160,997 ;  expenditure,  £48,760. 

PcBuo  iHantTronoK  (1882). 
Primary  Schools  in  civil  territory  .        .        .    726,  of  which  642  seonkr,  161  reUgimu 

Pranoo-Aiab  schools 21 

Jewish  schools 5. 

Total        .        .    766 


liwnoh 
Jews   . 
Ftxp^gims  . 
Mohammedans 

Total 


Arnarnxsati  at  xbx  Fbixabt  Soeooia 

Boyt.  Oiris. 

12,668  14,096 

6,006  4,638 

6,617  9,670 

2,814  868 

27,890  UJM 


TotU. 
26,648 
10,639 
18^807 
3,172 

63,666 
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ATnonumns  at  the  Pbuabt  Saaxxaa—eonUnued. 
IVnnoo-Anb  tohoola  in  the  militaiy  divisbna        .       .        9     .     Aitenduioe 
Kuamilman           „            „           „                       .        .    369     .  „ 

Infant  ugrlums 197     .     lumates   . 

Total        ....    576 
Seoondaiy  aohoola,  13;  attendance,  3,771. 
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474 

4,426 

20,997 

26,897 


Sohool  of  Mediofaie 
Lav    . 
Ijettera 
Scienoe 

Total 


M 


HioHXB  SoHOOLB  iXB  GoLunxs. 

66  Enropeana  and  Jews    5  If  nasolnuuu 
.    804  „  „  28  „ 

.     lU  „  „  4  .. 


DapartRMntii 
Algiers 
Oian   . 
Oonatantine 

Total    . 


6U 


Auaanx  ABttr  '(1882). 
(MtaN.  FrivatM. 


0 
57 


.  884 
.  940 
,  766 


10,906 
18,017 
18,8S2 

57,766 


TotaL 
20,830 
19,866 
19,818 

60,614 


H«iMa. 
6,941 
6,476 
4,829 

16,246 


IVenoh    . 
NatonUsed  Jem 
Spaniaida 


GomcBiTnoir  (1880). 


Total. 


Snb-dMrioii*. 
>  Algiera 
AnnuJa 
Medea 
Orieanaville 


Mn-TTAwr  Divmom. 
ScgpaitBtMiti.      Snb-dititkM. 


Osur 


{Otan 
Maaoant 
TIamoen 


1,680 
303 
346 

2^327 


DapaitniMta. 


OORKCAlllIini. 


Snb-dhMoM. 

IConatantine 
Bona 
Batna 
Setif 


Smnmnm  ogr  GooM-lLumua  (1882). 
Ooodanmed  to  death  (1  exeontion) 

„  haid  labour 

H  penal  aervitode 

„  imprisonment)  ftc. 

Aoqnitted 
Soldias  undergoing  sentence . 


86 

246 

6 

1,221 

S60 

8,309 


ton,    ii,VM. 
1,760. 

giona 


PMxanmnnw  o»  vm  Cnrn  aus.  OaahsAi.  Oonsta  (1888). 
Lawmita  of  all  kinds  .    32,637 


SimmrcM  ov  m  TuBoirAia, 
Condemned  to  deaih  (6  executed) 

„  hazdlaboor  . 

„  imprisonment 

„  fines 

Aognittals  .       . 


OmLum  ramnaonio  Smmnnn  (1882). 


40 

266 

20,060 

63,347 

6,626 


IVenoh   . 

Other  XuiopeMpa    .... 

w  ewa      . 

Mohammedans       .... 

KatHea  detained  in  tihie  penitentiaiiea 


664  or  12  per  cent. 
284  „    6 

80  ,r  a 

3,643  „  80 
140 


♦• 
ft 

n 


''■mm>iiMiiMimuttktkttiimi 
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"s 


AsHnnaisATiTx  Dinnoira 
Department*. 
CovmAxraiE  : 

7  Anondiaaemento 
66  Civil  CknnmanM 
32  Mixed        „ 

7  Natire       „ 


Aiaubb: 

6  Arrondiasementa 
82  Oivil  Commnnea 
29  Mixed        „ 

4  Native       „ 


Obak: 

6  Arrandiaaements 
63  Oivil  Gommnnee 
23  Mixed       „ 

3  Native       .. 


OF  AiAKBu,  WITH  TBS  Cbief  Toinn  or  GomnTina  hathio  owmm  Om 
TnovtiAtn)  Inhabxtastb. 


AnwifllMementg. 
Bona 

Bougie     . 
Batna 

Gonstaiitiiie 

Qnelma    . 

Fhilippeville 

Setif 


Algiera    . 

Medaa 
MiUaaa    . 

OiieansviUe 
Tlai-iisa  . 

/Maaoara  . 
Mostaganem 

Onm 


Sidi-bd-Abbea 
Tlemoen  . 


/^ 


Cmnmimea. 
Bona,  LaCalle 

Bougie,  JijeUi 
Batna,  Biakra 
I  Oonataatine,    Mila,    Tebeaaa,  Cond6- 
\     Smendu 
Gnelma,  Suk-Ahraa 
Fhilippeville,  Stora,  Jenunapea,  OoDo 
Setif,  Botj,  Ba-Arrarig,  Saint-Amaud 
Algiera,     Moatapha,     Saint-Eogtoe, 
Blida,    Bnfarit,    Shenhell,    Kolea, 
Menerville,  Doera,  Maiaon-Oante^ 
Huaaein-dey,    Marengo,     Anmale, 
Arba 
Medea,  Boghari 
(MOiana,     Teniet-el-Haad,      Afire- 
V   ville 
OrleaaaviOfl,  Tenee 
Tlzi-nni,  J)eaj» 
Maaoara,  Eranda 
Mostaganem,  Belisane 
Oran,  Saint-Denis-du-Sig,  Ain-l^mn- 
ahoit,  Saint-Leu,    Anen,    Tiarat, 
Saint-O  <<id,    Pera^ux,    Mcn-el- 
Kebir,  liiaaerghin,  Saint-Barbe-da- 
Tlekt 
Sidi-bd-Abbe^  Teaaala 
Tlemooa,  Nednima,  Nemonn 


BoABD  or  Nativb  Anins. 


Dbeotiona. 
OOHCtAKmiZ  . 

AiAixaa 
Obav 


BidHdMAna. 
I  Tebeaaa 

Batua 

Bona 
[Maila 
tSetif 
i  Aumale    . 
)  Medea     . 


OiMlM  ana  Abmbm. 

Batna,  Biaioa,  Batikm,  EJunelMla,  La 
:     Calla,  Suk-Ahiaa 


Anmale,  Bn-Sada 

[Bogbar,    Jelia,    Laghwat,    SheOala, 
i     abaxdaya 

I  Maaoaia,  Ain-Sefaa,  G^iyviUe,  Tlant, 
i     Saida 

Aflu 

LaUa-Magbafat,  Sebda 


MAEOCCO. 

Approxinute  population  . 
Population  aooording  to  Bohllli 


20o,(nli0  aquare  milea 
8,000,000  to  9,000,000 
2,?fi0,000 


TntPBUinnui  as  Mooaoob. 

August,  hotteat  month  70'IUtt'. 

February,  otddeat  „ •!*     »» 

Mean  to  the  year 91*     „ 

Maximum  heat  recorded    .  88* 

Minimum  „  ...  ...        .  fiO^ 


TiADB  or  TnoAir  (1883),  £43,000. 


Tru»i  ahd  SHiFpnro  or  TAmm  (1883). 
Veaaela,  A64 ;  Tonnage,  96,028. 

Import*. 4W«,000 

Exports.       .        .       .       .       .       .  .        .      199,M0 


Total 


£404,660 


asmmmmm 
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Tbisb  Axm  SmrmiQ  or  El-Ab&ibh. 
VaMela,  140  ;  tonnage,  26,610 ;  value  of  ougocM,  £47,000. 

Tbadb  iXB  SHmmo  ov  Bbay-Si.4  (1883). 
Veiwla,  69 ;  tomuige,  21,684 ;  value  of  cargoes,  £89,000. 

Tbadb  iXD  Satmsa  of  CAayuBi:.*xoA  (1883). 
VeaMla,  126;  tcmnage,  68,160;  value  of  oargoes,  £268,000. 

Tbasb  Ajri>  SEnniio  or  Mazaoax  (1883). 
VeiMlB,  116;  tonnage,  66,286;  value  of  oargoes,  .6912,000. 

Tbaob  AMD  Smmira  of  Abwi  (1883). 
YeiMila,  60 ;  tonnage,  84,096 ;  value  of  caigoes,  £87,260. 

Tbaob  abd  SBimiro  of  Mooadob  (1883). 
Vflsnla,  62 ;  tonnage,  42,999 ;  value  of  cargoeo,  iS220,160. 

Tbaob  of  Maboooo  (1883). 

ibnportB.  .    £806,000 

Exporta.  ....        .        .  694,000 


Total 


.£1,499,000 


Tbaob  of  Maboooo  wixh  VtuMoa  (1884). 

Impocta. .    £280,000 

Eiq^orta. 111,000 


•1% 


Total 
Tbaob  or  Maboooo  wish  Obbax  BsixAnr. 


£891,000 
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BBportito 
OMtrMtaia. 

InpcttefroBi 
emtBiitMn. 

1878        .... 

,      £301,869 

£191,292 

1879        .... 

164,270 

246,087 

1880       .... 

860,564 

246,584 

1881 

246,061 

270,292 

1883        .        .        .        . 

277,468 

210,685 

Sbujuw  of  Maboooo  (1883). 

1,180  Veeaeia ;  tonnage,  322,626. 

Lnra  Stock  (Approximate  Eetimate) 

Sheep. 

. 

.    40.000.000 

Ooata. 

.        .        .        .        . 

.    11,000,000 

Oxen  .... 

5,600,000 

AHeaaod  mnlea , 

4,000,000 

Horaaa 

. 

600,000 

(IwvAi 

600,000 

Total^. 

.    61,600,000 

' 

FiWAiraB  (1880). 

]bBp«cial  leveniw 

■               •               •               •               •    _           • 

£506,000 

-  Balinated  expenditure 



312,000 

Anmnonuxmi  Drnaiom  asd  CtaiSF  Towm  o*  Haboooo,  mSR  A»B(»aitAXB  Torvhouam. 

AmiOat. 

Wtftttrnm.                   Tovnlatlaik 

TTjoa.               .     UJda 

.      8,000 

/Meknee     .        . 

25,000 

^-   •    (SS.  :   ; 

8,500 

FnX-BL-ORABB  . 

{ Zeiliua 

6,000 

2,000 

(Sefhi 

3,000 

TmcOAK             .     Tetaaa 

32.000 

Aaenuaur . 

3,000 

TiWA                  /Tangier    .        . 

20,000 

AaniMCB  . 

(Mangan  .       . 

7,000 

8,600 

2,500 

.El'Arddi. 

4,000 

Tasia 

Kaebah  Beni-Mellal 

3,000 

„              ,          iKaar^-EeUr  . 

5,600 

Dbmhaxa   . 

Demnate  . 
Manatedb  (MMooeo] 

8,000 
50,000 

^Vm  .       .        . 

70,000 

Haba 

Mogador  . 

18,000 

Bail  (Rabat)     .     BbatSla  . 

;;6,ooo 

Aboa. 

Aafi.        .        . 

3,000 

; 


ipiiiiU>" 
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YaSBAL  OB  iMvaraMDXMT  SlATBI. 


Amalat. 
Rnr    . 
Wbd-Stis    . 

TAZZBBtn/C. 

Wkd-Mis  . 


Chief  Towu. 

Taferait 

Tamdfutt    • 

negh  . 
I  Fumel-HoaHin 
I  Ognlmin     . 


Popalation, 
.     8,300 


Amalat. 
Wkb-Draa 

Tahueli    . 

Ebvaiba 
Fiomo    •  . 


ChM  Towu. 

{Tamagrat  . 
Beni-Sbih  . 
i  Ea-Zerigat . 
( Abuam,  Er^Biaaaiii 
Kenataa 
Zenaga 


Popqiatton. 


4,000 

3,000 
6,000 


Melflla 


Spanish  Posbusioks. 
.    3,000  I  Geata 


7,000 


THE  8AHABA. 

Approximate  ana 2,600,^000  aqaanmilea 

„  populatioii 600,000 


Haik  Drnnoira,  witH  Afvboxikaxb  FonriiAxioira. 
Ennedi     \ 

Tibetti     1 W.OOO 

Wajamga ) 

Borka .      '.        .      12,000 

Eawar  and  neighbouring  Oaaes •        •        <(|000 

Air.        ...........        •     100,000 

Tenitoty  of  the  Northern  Toaregs  .        .        .        .        .        .  30,000 

Territory  of  the  Sontheni  Toaregs )        ^        _  .   ^        ^  46,000 

(Awelliiniden,  North  of  the  Niger)  /*''*** 

Twat  Oases,  Wed  Sania  Bfciin,  1  —  ^  120,000 

and  tributary  valleys           ) 
Western  Sahara .  26,000 


Total  . 


.    387,000 


SnPBBnoiAii  Abba,  with  Tbikkutana  aitd  the  MACBixAinAK  Sababa. 

HamauiM  and  serirs 1,440,000  square  miles. 

Mountainous  and  rodcy  districts  800,000  „ 

Steppes  and  pastures  .       600,000  „ 

Sandywastes 340,000  „ 

Oases  and  oultiTable  lands  ,    .    .    .  .        .         80,000  » 


iWl 


3,260,000 


Towm  AKD  SxuLxioam  or  thb  Twat  Oabbs  axs  SAmu  BASLfs,  'wikb  AivaoziicATa  PonrLAXioiia. 


L 


Eanas  (Wed  Sauia)        .        . 

tnad.Bafla      .        .        .        . 

Sherwin  (Ghuara  District) 

Shax-ef  and  Sidi  Amoar  Zatrya 

Brinken  (Tiwbit  Distriut) 

Adra: 

Tamebtit. 

Taurirt   . 

TiUuUn   . 

Kaar-el-Arb  (Inaalah) 


FapulatiMu 
2,000 
2,000 
1,300  (?) 
2,000  (!^ 
3,000 
2,600 
6,000 
3,000 
8,000 
1,660 


A 


•npi 


FopolKlion. 


4,000 

2,000 
6,000 


.    7,000 


INDEX 


niiiAXioMS* 

n.  ■     ' 


Abd-en-Nor,  249 
Abdi,  297 
AheOaHa^  10 
AUd,266 
Abwn,  463 
AlmRm,  403 
AbaUr,  286 
Aba  Kaim  Oaaiir  ^ 
Abyla,  Monnt,  366 
Addar,  Ctepe,  106, 123 
Adenr,  473 
Ad  VtKtnt,  296 
Ad|^h,  469 
AdlE4Minam,  303 
Adnr,  97,  209,  440,  471 
Adm  Settof,  473 
Adrar  (TaariU),  439 
Adnr  ctwit),  461 
Afaia  Moantamii,  426 
Aftrerille,  284 
Afla,308 

AgMemOiuda,  48? 
Agadaa,  463,  468 
Agidk  (Wed  Sua),  396 
Agi^,  Book  of  ^  396 
Agadir  (nemoooi),  290 
Agail,19 
Atfha,  269 

AglieUd,91 

AehiMl,  390 

Aghi,396 

Agnm  Oaaia,  487 

Ahaffgar,  212 

AliliSrsOO 

Ain'AbMMK,  262 
Baibar,  244 
Bdda,  212,  240 
BoMMan,  262 

Ain'eX-ahdad,  16 
Ain-el-lWa,  84 
Ain-el-HlaJar,  286 
Ain-ea-Soltam,  302 

Kelait,  23 

Ksnna,  249 

llahdi,306 

Hita,  219 

MoUura,  246,  327 

BniM,  289 

8eh»,3i8 

fflnir,  404 

Sattfe,  210 


Ain  Smara,  249 

Taiba,  420,  421 

Tekb«kl«k,  290 

Tannuhent,  290 

Tata,  242 

Yakat,  300 
Air  (Ahir),  463 
Aianwa,  136 
Ait-Atta,401 

Bu-Tiuaef,  264 

Fnooen,  264,  268 

Ij6r,268 

Ijennenen,  264 

Iraten,  267,  269 

Melnad,402 

Hlik«di,266 

Sdig,402 

Sedmt,  401 

^lili,266 

WagnJwmnn,  266 

TaUa,  266 

YenitL268 
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UtBM-ti'KxmM,  239 
MeadUtto,  42,  61,  62 
Meaheria,  317 
MMhiy»,66 
Kedda^  314,  240 
Msdduw,  288 
Mwrtil,  309 
Mt—wm,  442 
Memt,  183,  162 
MeteOMr,  140 
M«tUli,814 
Iffltmato,  106, 140 
Mete,  268 
MMind.^! 
Midi%288 
MihMO,  448 
MiUau,  302,  270,  284 
Mittrin,  Mount,  361 
lUad»,60 

Miante,  Town,  61,  78 
Mh»at»,0»pe,  43 
Mliwrhiii,  218,  390 
Miatir,  164 
MitM%821 
Mlik,372 
Moa»iiar,398 
MadharTihteiii,818 
MaglittlM,10 
llMDd,186 
]laS»,890 
Mohuuiwdk,  168 
Mojafan,  26,  78 
MolaM,l64 
UvkUnA-UnaSA,  244 
Mdojw  Bhrer,  348,  367 
^^ooMtlr,  164 
MaDdaH,242 
MaMAter,87 
Mooti,  14 
Morria,242 
MoataguMm,  286 
Miim^401 
Maftbiiia,  $06 
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Mted-Oramk,  U. 
Muidir,  441 
MukhUr,  M 
Mukhtir,  22,  It 
Mulai  Dria,  383 
Mulajra,  367 
Mnxauk,  70 

Monuk,  Hjunida  of,  72 
Xloatephs,  268 
Miuwia,  206 
MMb,  60 
MrabitM,  310 
M<i,800 

N«bel,166 

Kabar-«1-Jrag,  38 

Nador  (Nadhor),  Monnt,  SS8 

Nafte  Cbaia,  147 

Nafta^47 

NalirWaaaeI,213,  283 

NaO,  801 

Natron  I^Un,  71 

Nan  297 

Naaamon,  26,  416 

NeapoUa,  62,  166 

Nfldioaia.  296 

Nefet.  133 

Nafiawa.  117. 133, 146 

Oaaia,  138 
Nsgroea,  236,  869 
Njeim  (Bu),  60 
Nekraaria,  282 
Nemcmaha.  212 
Ncmonza,  296 
Ksn^  814 
Nkhal  Fuim,  117 
NoTi,280 
Nnail.  62. 106 
Nnmidia,  246 
Nomidiana,  230 
Nmi,  Gape,  476 
Nim,  Biver,  896 

Oea,  63 

Ogul]ain,897 

Okbah,  160 

Onja.  424 

Of^om  Tingitei,  386 

OnglMna,448 

Ocan,  288 

Oxltensfille,  286 

Otpella.61 

Otba,Wa^80 

Otba,  Oaaia,  76 

Faladiaea,  240 

Fyeatio,267 

Fkntdlaria  Uaod,  106, 119 

I>ieSandayele«,873 

PwitapoMa,  18 

PiBR^IKllX,  286 

FMit,342 
FUmmeviBe,  240 
F0an,106 
Bomttia,  200 
Poit-aiix-Pbatoa,  286 
Porto-lVaiBa,  132,  186 
Pntna  Magnoa,  287 
Ptolemaia,  19 
Fuerto-Ouiaado,  898 

Baliat,M6 
Badea,  166 
Bidta,  183 


Rahmant^  339 
/iiuidon,  -242 
Rapwi,  92 
Rwi-Dukkera,  t02 

Ra«-»»a-'      r,  ;»72 
*:i-        4.  103 
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Ei  ibaa,  97 

T&         Mh.  6 

Bb      »,  102 
Baa-ft        I  514 

8k     *«,    49 
Baahguu  Uaiiii,  294 
Rbat,  386 
Bdem,  383 
Bebaia8,307 
BebeTal,2e6 
Beglnbat,  479 
Benu]hi,294 
Beteb,  402 
Blialle,91 
Bhar-d-Melah,  116 
Bliit,90,441 

Town,  92 
Btf,  864 
Bigfa.  306 
Bio  de  Oto,  476 
Bio  8alado,  290 
Bdana,242 
Boaaiio,372 
Bonx,  Cape,  102 
Borigo,  276 
Bua^  306,  319,  364 
Bmurs,  221 
BnliMh,249 
Boss,  162 
BniU,  276 
Bnrnmel,  246 
BaagaBia,276 
Ba£ada,248 
Bnaiikar,249 
Boapina,  164 

Saadana,249 

Satea.  161 

8atanaia,66 

8aA,  389 

SafiHf,  18.  220,  249 

8aham,413 

Waalein,  471 
Balid,168 
8akhrs,484 
Saida,  286,  817 
Saint  Antoin^  249 

Anirad,249 

Ghadaa.  346,  349 

Caoiid,288 

QnaiandeBAMaf,  284 

XkniadaSig,  286 

Donat,249 

Leo,  288 
Saktet^-Hoom,  396,  474 
Sala,  386 
8aUa,268 
anUli,886 
Sanlieja,401 
8amta-(A(u,  308  . 
Sams,  464 
Sba,  461 
SbeUia,161 
Sffrllinin,  161 
Mban.  2M,  218 
S^Mftib«d^44S 
8ebdn,206 
8eblMH72 
Saba,  363,  368 
.Seddada. 147 
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SedmtM,  SI  4 

Sefra,  364,  381 

SeielmMM,  404 

SeleoU,  154 

Sdjom,  173 

Selofiet,  466  1 

Semnu,  79  '^ 

Sennaiy*,  10,  309 

8«ptem  Fntrea,  SM 

Sofnti  1  Ho 

Setif,  2-27,  %h1 

SeybooM,  107,  212 

Sfftba,  113,  149 

Sfndna,  S2 

ShMb,  212 

ShMnbft,  90,  314,  916 

Eflubat-d-Akn,  210 

Shadelys-Derlaiw*,  339 

ShuraM,  80 

Shawiys,  280,  233,  363 

Sheblw,  Fort,  314 

ShebU,  276 

fflieikh  ben  Abd-cl-Knim,  468 

Shelif  lUrer,  213,  330 

SheUvk,  Mcmnt^  207,  211 

Sbdlahft,  364 

Shellal*,  319 

Dahnmi,  318 

ChiebU,  318 
ShenwA,  206,  278 
Sberf,  Biver,  214 
ShervniiM,  480 
Shmhell,  269,  279 
Sherwin,  4£8 
8heah»wen,  373 

HhJMlwim,  393 

EthifllK,  206,  213,  277 
Shikks-Benui*.  180 
Shimadru,  434 
Shingoiti,  481 
SUeah,  364 
OiMfK,  63 
Shott  Shewni,  214 
Oiott-el-abatw,  118 
Shott^.J«rid,  116 
Shott-d-Tejw,  115,  144 

Farftnn,  117 

01uurbi,214 

Hodiw,  216 

Mderhigh,  118,  216 

Kenraa,  217 

Sallam,  217 
aAliBa-Nowin,  104 
Sidi  AbdAlk-ben-Jenuil,  189 

AU-Al-Mddd,  106 

Amnu  Oaaia,  220 

Aonutr,  460 

Bd-AbbM,  286 

Bnhim,  296 

Bu'S^  176 

El-Hani,  112,  161 

Femuh,  273,  274 

Heiduun,  397 

Kh»led,309 

Uellak,  372 

MiuBB,  276 

N«|i,296 

Okba,  169,  303 
Sidn,  Ckdf  y  2 
Sig  Biver,  206,  218 
ffig».296 

CHgg«dim  Omu,  484 
Siiutim  Oaaia,  89 
f&Atm,  31 
ffirt,66 
Sitifia,  238 
ffimh,  78,  424 


'iUten,  61 
Bmenda,  249 
Soda  SlwrUjab,  38 

aharUxa,  38 
Sdaia,  69        « 
SoHaMB,  166 
8ok>am,  Outf ,  4 
S<wt,66 
Spartel,  866 
BkwkU,  274 
Btitten,  317 
Stora,  202,  260 
Stnaboorgr,  262 
SoAfti,  88,  171 
SuAm^  133 
Sof ,  806 
SnfaMur,  284 
Saftetula,  161 
Sak.  143 

Snk-Ahfaa,  108,  193,  338 
Sokaya,  478 
Sukkara,  180 
Sok-d-Aiba.  IIS 
Sak-«l-JemA%496 
Sok-d-Mnlnf,  401 
SOa  Rirer,  348,  894 
Soaa,  166 
Shreim,393 
SynMuae,  21 
Sjrtoa,  121 
e^nrtia  Major,  3 


Tababor,  Uoont,  209,  263 

Taborka,  13,  102,  186         ^~ 

Tabiilbdt,460 

Tabdknaa,  468 

TlMapa,  143 

TadnnaHr  489,  441 

Tadonakks,  132 

Tadla,388 

Taftumwt,469 

Tafl<l0t,467 

Tkfllelt  OaMa,  402 

Tafoa,  Biver,  204,  3IS 

Taghamt  Pas,  361 

Tagiart,  290 

Tagii>a,..239 

TaUomti,  477 

Taiurah,  62 

l^janut,  308 

TaiMTbo,  29,  S3 

TUta,  91 

Takdemt,  286 

Takabrit,  296 

TaUtant,  262 

Takrana,  162 

TBkaebt,266 

Taraagiat,  400 

Taini£ag,  281 

Tamazakttit,  Mount,  848 

Taiwaahek,  281 

Tamxig^t,' 366 

"nuncnttt,  467 

Tamema  Oaais,  308,  306 

TanesBoft,  01,  472 

IWiurie?,  376 

Peniiiifila,  376 
TBaiwt,46l 
Tuabbloa,  68 
IW,i«0 
Ta(fai»i,  148 
1tegiii,461 
Tto-HOTa,41 
Tula,  407 
TUndaDt,  362,  396 
TkariU,  91,  4M-« 


Tkno,  424 
TatU  Oaiia,  401 
Taudmii,  477 
Tbnra,  239 
TaiirH466 
Tawagka,  4S 
Taaa,  378 
TVuenakht,  401 
TebMM,  212,  237 
T«bnlba,  164 
Taburba,  136 
Teda,  439 
TeflnJwh,  233 
Tehei^,  Moant,  467 
TeheMa,  109 
Tejori,  81 
TeWtiba,  70 
Tekna  Oaiia,  477 
Teknt,  Mount,  41 
TeU,  Biver,  477 
Tall,  203,  396 
TMnawfai,  230,  300 
TenMnhint,79 
TemiMa,  80 
Temim,  6.  166 
T«inrakeah,  390 
Tenda,  264 
TendMsrt,  03 
Tendnf,  477 
TanM,279 
Tenia  Fkaa,  206 
Teni«t-el-Haad,  317 
Tnigik,  464 
Touot,  369 
ToiiuUl,  Monat,  200 
TennaMon,  479 
ToMawn  Oiuria,  80 
T«atar,  136 
Tetiiaa,378 
Teuahera,  19 
TcnrMte,  237 
Thala,  180 
Thamngaa,  300 
Thapiiua,  154 
Thinie,  160 
Thdepts,  148 
Thefa,  16 
Thyadbrna,  162 
TIarat,  203,  285 
Tibeati,424 
Hbba,  428 
TIbiU,340 
liddl,340 
Tidikelt,463 
Tidi«rin,480 
'nfedert,441 
Ti{sd^339 
Tigkehflrt,  442 
W,  198, 
T£hart,385 
TH^ya,  136, 160,  806 

■nkBirt,266 
Tmolin,  461 
TUnbnkta,  331 
Timesad,  300 
Timid,  390 

Timimim  Oaria,  455,  467 
limmi,  461 
TUann,  463 
'nn-Alkom,  447 
Tln.«r-Knk,  468 
Tinglurt,  »0,  441 
Tinm,  875 
l&ija,  Benswt,  1C7 
Thuhaman,  468 
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lint,  21S,  31S 

UntMrhodk,  4M 

TinteUuat,  466 

TipMA,  239 

'npuw,  278 

TbrU,  474 

Ttihit  OMia,  47B 

Tiaaent,  401 

TKtt,  462 

Titteri  Mountaijw,  206-7,  218 

Tisgi,  ZJ% 

TisiPuw,  C«l 

llsilkain,  78,  447 

Tbi'nt-er-Rint,  403 

•Rm-Um.  264 

Tiinit,  306 

Tldb.290 

Itanoen,  290 

Monntaiiu,  290 
Tlotanik,  13 
Todghm,  401 
Todn,  401 
'IV>kn,  19 
Tolgk,  306 
Tobnitah,  19 
Tonr  OmU,  147 
Tntfl^,  7«,  80 
TrEX»,  204 
IVam,  480 

Tna  Faraw,  Otpe,  364,  372 
'Mk-Mh-Jamel,  120 
IVi^oU,  60.  61,  63 

Yeoohio,  67 
TiipoHtana,  1 
TliU,  Luke,  23,  112 
IMd,  307, 
TMAt  Omab,  461 
TMd,  Ldw,  434 
To,  434 
TwB^.  17,  281,  488,  446 

Asjar,  439 
TnannifSOO 
T^lf^aia,211 
Tokut,  89 

Tammo,  Konnt,  427 
Tiin£a,169 
Tunis.  169,  170 

Lake,  172 

Ghilf,  104 
TiiiiiiiB.06 
TmUkKOB,  173 
INukoa,  343 
TuriBi,  63,  136 
Turiddk,  Mount,  4'M 
Tote,  242 
Tossnt,  299 
Tw«t,  464 

Vtsjat,  63 
Ubni,  76,  79 
UU»,242 
V<iim,441 
Udss,  ViObiu  168 
Udilaitt.806 
Ugni«l«.  79 
mta,  198,  370 
Vlaf,  481 
XJiBOb,  Ifount,  216 
TTiadAbdi,  283,  297 

Aynr,  133 

]^tn,321 

Ba-Bbft,  477 

I>tuid,297 

DeUnL  470,  480 

M-AaW,  280 

Embwric,479 
intft-eo-Katef,  47S 


Ulvl-JelUl,  309 

Jerir,  t04 

Mahmud,  479 

Kail,  309 

lUfht,  460 

Biah,  282    . 

CkUd,  132.  1C2 

Sidi-AUd,  132 

8idi-Mh<Sh«iUitS16 

Sidi-T«]il«-b«i-lliiaeb,  287 
Um-«1-Baagi,  240 
Um-^i  Tkiur,  306 
Um-w-RbU,  361.  369 
Uinet-Tebul,  188,  240 
UriUa.  61 
Urgfawnma  Moontaina,  106 

Tribe,  132 
Urlaaa,  221 
Uaa.  314 

UMalet,  Moimt,  113 
UihteUa  Honntaina,  102,  128 
Uted,  363 
Utkw,  122 

Lake,  110 

Van«e,  249 

Villa  Omeroa,  483 

VoloUUi,  388 

Wadai.  12,  26 
Wadan  (Sahara),  481 

(TuniB),  69 
Wadlkur.  433 
Wadr  Abeijndi,  73 

Beidlia,43 

El-Ethal,  43 

El-OIuuaa,  42 

Kl-Orin,  48 

El-Kaao,  43 

El  IMuff,  43 

Eah-Shenra,  43 

Eah-ffl>c%  72 

Edi-Shiaii,  7b,  78 

Segaao,  48 

Sert,  41 

Sofejin,  62 

Ura-edi-Sh^  43 

Zemaem,  43 
Wa««enit,460 
Wa£nm,  288 
Wajaaga,  24,  26,  428 
Wi4ili,26 
WaW,  479 
WalkUTa.  389 
WalilL883 
Wan  Qada,  69 
Wan-el-KeUr,  74 

Harir,  74 

Namua,  67,  74 
Waigla.  314 
Wazwiiia,  204 
Watdet,  441 
W«NlAjeniii.21S 

Aiflid,  207,  266 

Aaiaka,  369 

Atmenia,  249 

Ba,ria,112 

BeiriMa,242 

i«yUk,  148 

Ouea,  118 

Drfta,  47,  846,  369,  SW 
Wed-el-AWod,  297 
Wfld-el-Azab,  296 
Wed-^-Fekka,  112 
WH-el-Fea  379 


Wed-el-Oharbi,  216,  46V 
W.id-el-Ohaa.  306 
Wod-el-Halluf.  407 
Wed-el-Kantara,  211,  303 
Wed-el-Kebir.  102,  106,  213 
Wed-el-Khua.  367,  377 
Wed-e*-Seffguer,2I6 
Wed-ee-8Qik,  164 
Wed-et-Tin,  106 
Wed-et-Tinga,  107 

Fodda,  286 

Ouen,  300 

Ouir,  360 

Jeddi,  216,  307 

Jw,  277 

Loa,  216 

Hargoelil,  112,  l69 

Maya,  414 

Masatran,  286 

Melah  (Algeria),  118 

Melah  (Tuniii),  118 

Melian,  104.  lU 

Molleg.  102,  HI 

..lenfea,  112 

Meeaaun,  466 

Meond,  278 

Miya,  317,  306 

Mdf,  216 

MaMb,  309,  314 

Mzi,  216 

Narnna,  213,  318 

Nun,  346,  396 

Bigh,  217,  »C!^ 

Mid,  202,  213 

Saura,  407,  410,  464 

Sebao,  264 

SogRuer,  316,  467 

BbrA,  372 

Faibka,  398,  474 

dnf,  306 

m»,  362,  869,  396 

Sfla  (Sahara),  473 

TtaTaaaaaaet,  469 

Tell,  477 

Tenrifl,  363,  869 

Uaa.  314 

Za,  373 

Zeguid,  401 

Zenati,  240 

Zecgnii,  216,  467 

Zia,  360,  401 
WerahcAma,  63 
Wenaa,  383 
Wun  Oasia,  433 

Tahia*ben-Othiiiaii,  480 
Tat  Oaaia,  434 
Teggeba  Oaab,  484 
TAadia.66 
Tenni,  2CS 
Terikdi,  426,  438 

Zaa«iha,306 

Zab  Dahri,  304 

Zab  OuebU,  304 

Zab  Shtirgin,  303 

Zaffarinea  Idands,  367,  372 

Zainu,  44 

Zai^van^  104,  161,  166 

'  Mount,  104,  107 
ZahiMd-OharU,  802 
2Saiaii,386 
Zakkar,  206 
Zakjoff-ri-Gharbi,  284 
ZaUaOaaia.67 
Zana«801 
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Zaiai,  301 
Zarfawa,  266 
Zarhiun  Mountains, 
Zarzia,  140 
Zawya,  66 
Zawya-ol-Itat,  33 
Zeffuni  267 
Zevdu,  404 
Zelaf,  61 

Zella  Oafds,  37,  61 
Zefflbra,  106,  124 
Zembretta,  106 
Zemmar,  386,  179 
Zenaga,  363,  401 


Zenata,  310, 401 
Zenati,  240 
Zenthan,  60 
Zenzur,  66 
Zera,  119 

Zerga,  Etrer,  110  * 
ZeriAa,  281 
Zerizer,  242 
Zian,  140 
Zibftn,  211,  301 
Zurhen,  31,  79 
Zifi8,377 
Zima.  206 
Zis,  402 


Zoanh.  67 
Zoghawa,  431 
ZonaYM.  196 
Zittia,  301 
Zaila,80 
Znrioh,280 
Zuafana,  407 
Zwa,  469 
Zwaws,  266 
Zwawia,  266 
Zwfla,67 

Zwiyn,  (Ojnreiudoa).  10 
(Kttba.),  26,  32 
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